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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


JULY-DECEMBER 1932 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 1932 

l»l ; — Bornhatf CominutKil Riots continued : — 1> )mhny witnesHod serioim conimuiial 
(iHordtTH a^iiit» t()-<lay which iMilriim, Uial in three jxirHoiiH hein^' killed and over 
KXJ injured. JVoniilc arose when Mii^^liins took out two funeral proeessioiis in 
the afternoin llirouc'h thickly pofiuhited ilindu localities, d'here Wi.*re retrular 
cncoiinterH between tin; jirocessionists ami th(‘ crowds of Hindus to prevcnit which 
the police o|)cMcd fire more than half a dozen timeH. Rc'cular brickbat batth'S 
W'cr(‘ w'itnessed in HevcTal pints of tlic alfcctcd arc i till late at nieht which were 
cpiclled by the police by resorting to tlriiiL;; a number of.tirmH. Of the casualties 
inic died on acc‘OUnt of a bullet wound an i nc?arly a dozen w'crc injured by 
bullets. Stabbin^^ cases wi.'re reported from various parts and two of them proved 
fatal, in both the cases the victims dyin^ on the sjiot. 

3rd. A temple broken into by rioters, a darini^ encounter between a Muslim who 
was arm-'d with a rc'volvc'r and a police oHi eer ami the adamant attitude of a 
hirin' crowd of iluslims who persisted in lakint^ out a funeral proee*ssion throuith 
Kalhadevi, in cl-tianee of the Polic’c C’oininissiomM-'s (.)rder. and .who actually 
ollered Satyattraha by laying ilow'ii the bier and themselves Iviii'X prostrate around 
it—thi^se were the e.Keitin^ incidt'nfs which were witm'ssed in Bombay to-day. 
d'he riot sitnufion ^^rew’ so worse that tro ifis had to be called out. Crowds of 
Hindus and .Musbms came into elashe.s at various places, and the day's casu- 
alties \Y(\’i' four dead and over IbO injured. Trie p )!iec liad to resort to finiij^ more 
than half a dozen times, land lb persons received bullet injuries. Tlie Chief- 
Presidency Magistrate issued the Curfew' C)rder aeun for a week from to-day. 

4lh, Police firintj in Contai Two m(ii were killed and a number of others 
were woiindt'd as the reiuilr of the police linnjr iu the village of Masuri in the 
(toulai sut)-division of the Midnapore district when a lar^e number of Congress- 
men assembled ihiTc in defiance of the police order and celebrated the “All 
India Prisoners’ J>ay. ' 

5lh. Bomhaij Riots continued : — There was hardly any ! improvement in the riot 
situation in the city and the day’s casualties were one killed and 05 injured, 
d'lu' Na^'-pada police Ofieuel lire to (picll a disturbance which took place in 2nd 
Kainatipura Lane towards evening. Xhe trouble smarted when the Muslim resi- 
dents in the lane resorted to peltinrr Hindu pedestrians with stones and brick- 
bats. A bi^ crowd of infuriated Hindus invadeil the lane and free fi^ht ensued. 
Heveral persons were injured on both sides in tll(^ “battle" in w’hieh stones and 
soda water bottles were used. Tlie police who appeared on the scene ordered 
the rioters to disperse but the latter were in no mood to do so. A Police Oflicer 
then fired three rounds on the rioters in which one Muslim received a bullet 
wound. 

7th. Sir S. Iloare's defence of the R.\T. C. programme : — Sir S. Hoarc, in a speech 
at the dinner of the Central Asian Society, I.iOndon, said that the^new procedure 
meant no change of policy but was necessary to speed up , constitutional reform. 
“We are just as anxious to-day,’’ be said, “as we were w'hen the Hound Table 
Conference first met in London for all help that we can get from representa- 
tive Indians.” He added that the proposal for the meeting of the Joint Select 
Committee before the Constitutional Bill had been read in Parliament was 
“definitely intended to meet the Indian desire to be consulted before any 
irrevocable decision is reached,” 

Bombay Riot : Board of ^Conciliation ; — The appointment of a permanent 
Board of conciliation to ensure peace in Bombay and to devise measure to put 
a speedy end to the present communal tension with the help of local authorities 
was agreed upon at a private meeting of profninent citizens of Bombay convened 
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by the Mayor in the Gornoration Hall. — 'Fhe Board will be coinposod of 11 
menH)crR four Hindus and four Mahomedaus and Mie lhn'(i ollit'r uunuberH will 
be the I resident of the Indian Merchants Chamber, the I’resident of the Boml)ay 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mayor. The Board would be a st)r(,*of advisory 
body to the Government and would always keep itself in touch with the Com- 
missioner of Police and the Home Member. 

Sapni- Jayakar-Josht Rfsiyrintion from R. T. C. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Messrs. M. R. Jayakar and M. Joshi resigned tiie meinbersliip of consultative 
committee of the Round Table Conference. 

9th. The Bombay R. T. C, Conferoice \ — A meetiue: of some of the Round Table 
Conference delee^atcs was held in Bombay to consider tin' S'cretary of State’s 
recent announcement. They issued a statement to the press, hhai in view of 
the fundamental chani^e in the policy of His Maj-'sty's ( uivcrnment , announced 
by the Secretary of State, it would not be ])ossiblt‘ for them to c(n)j)erate further 
in the work of constitution makitif;;. The rnainlenan'‘e of the' conference method, 
as it was, the statement said, was an essential condition of their c*o*opcration 
and support. 

IT a;Y/er,s'’ claah fc/th C. T). prisoners in Delhi Jail ; — Nine “C ’ class piisoncrs 
and eleven convict warders were injuretl as a result of serious disturbances, 
which broke out in the I) -Ihi Camp Jail. The trouble, it was rc])ortcil, orip:inated 
in certain prisoners, convicted of Conicn'ss activitu's, attempted to break 
into another enclosure reserved for *uiKb'r-i ri d.s in the same cam)) jail, I'hc 
prompt action of authorities in dealing!: with the situation l)roue:hl conditions to 
the normal state. Another b'aturc of the incident was the abscm i' of nny att('in))t 
to escape from the jail on the jiart of the prisoners. Insidejlic camp jail tliere w’cre 
two separate enclosures — one for undertrials and tlu' oilu'r for tiiosi' cfin vi<‘ti'd 
under Ordinances. The idea of tw’o sci)irate enclosures had bci'ii it was rc])ori'‘d. 
resented by prisoners, one of wdiom stealthily cut th“ wires brtwren tlm two 
enclosures the day before. Jlc, howi'ver, was dcl('cted by the camp ollicials, A 
violent (juarrel then cnsucil, durinti; which one prison. -r attcmptid to cm oil' tlu' 
nose of one of the warders by sharj) st()nes. and sue.*eed(‘d in mill 't in;; serious 
injuries. The warder was rescued by the guards who immediately turned out. 
The warders mostly received injuries by stones, with which llu'y were jiclted as 
soon as they entered the courtyard followimr th* mm, who iiad cut th(' 
wires. Alarm was raised by the warder-, hearing' which armed 1 . 01.1 rtls rushed 
to the scene. C)rder was soon restored. 

10th. Liberal Federation's pratesf ayainsf the R.Tj' policy: - The (’oimcil of the All- 
India National Lilicral Fe<lcration which met at llombay, undi'r the lucsidcucy 
of Mr, C. Chmtamarii, endorsed the decision of tli.' itoiimi rahlc ( Itinfcio'nce 
delegates. About thirty members were pK'smt. Tlu* (loum-il jiasscd a nsuluiion, 
protesting emphatically against the ahandonment of tlu* Itoiiml rahh* Cunh'rence 
contrjiry to the pledges given on Ix'half of His Majesty's ( lovernnu'iit by llui 
Premier and Lord Irwin, and withholding eo-ofx'rat ion in all further stages of 
the constitutional enquiry till the Jtoiind Table Conference method was restored. 

Depressed Classes Conference /A’a.vco As a sispiG to a elash between tlu- 

followers of Dr, Ambedkar and the orgaui.sers of the Rcccjitiou (’omruitroo to 

the All I udia,‘ Depressed td.as.sos Oonforenne in Bombay, the Police had to chaiLm the 
crowds of people collected in front of the Bhaugwadi Theatre, at Kalbadevi Hoad, 
where the Conference was subsequently held. In all 45 persons 'wen* injured m 
the clash, of whom 30 were treated at the Free Emergeney Hospital, while tlu* 
remaining six were treated at the G. T. Hospital. Four persons, who were 
seriously injured, were detained and the rest discharged. Out of those seriously 
injured, one was stated to be in a precarious condition. 

llth. Enquiry about Functions of the Sankey Committee \ — Major General Knox 

inquired in the Conpraons about the composition and functions of the Hanke.y 
Constitution Committee and also whether the doliberations of the Committec||would 
be made the basis of a bill for submission to the Select Committee. Sir S. *Hoaro 
replied that the Sankey Committee would advise the Cabinet who would decide on 
the Bill before sending it to the Select Committee. 
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Terroristic to tte sent to Andfiittans : —In the (Ammons Sir Samnol Hoaro 
anno»iir(‘(l that the; trarinfcr to AiKlarnarn had hcorj approved of a hundred 
ennvict(^d torroriHts a3 a nifa'-air** necosHary in (he interests of paol discipline 
which terrorists had done tiie nlinost to undermine. 


12th. Polieo firinf/ In Mnlnafio^e : — Several persons were injured as the result of 
police liriiif^^ at IJandaeftra villac'.' in Mi<lnapnr I)istriet, followiner a clash with 
villa^MTs, arisiiif:: out of an atfenipt to collect (Uiaukidari tax which had been 
refused. 

Muslim IndrjK'mlrnt Parttfs fiiuts a pnl)lie rneetinjj: held at tlie Albert flail, 

f’aleuttii. Mau'ana Il i'^rat Slel) mi (‘xplaiimd Ih** aims and objects r)f the Indepen- 
dent. party that he with Man! ma A/td Sot)harii jnopnseil to form. Tlie nnjtnbers 
would be KHTuited mainly from the Moslem community, 'bhe y)irty would work 
fora federal system of fh)vernm*nt a^ opposed to a unitary system of (Govern- 
ment, and demand adult franeli'^e. 

I3lh. Sir S. ll'Htri's P rjd atuif ooi \ — Th*- f ndi. in <>.!( uat ion w’as raised in the Pommons 
Ix'fore its a<]journ rmait. Sir Sonml 1 1 lar.* |)oirited out that two over-ridin;: fierorn 
were th*' rieees'.ity to speed up the eonstit ut loaal situation and tint, in the ulti- 
mate r('-<»rt. Parliament mu-t decide on the ( lovernment proposals. He added 
that the (ho'ernment wa-- v< rv aiixiou-^ to hive tin- continued eo-operation of 
Indians on tin- i'on^ulla* i\< ('oinmiltee. 'I'ln re would be eonsultation between 
indnidnal Indians, not in irilv represi-ntat ive, dnririe: summer and autumn and 
he would iie Lda<l to hear sni-L-e-t ions which would improve on his ri'cent propo- 
sals to sp -cd uj» the pro -edine. Interviewed hy Keuti-r. after the debate. Mr. 
Panshnry said ihit tin l/ihnur P.iit\ r-ould not eo-op‘-rate ^^ith the (iovoriiment 
whih' the ju't-S' nt pole-y lenM’iied, IP- liop<‘ 1 that even fit this late hour the 
\de(-roy 'voiild take aeiioii |.» end tin- jn-c-ent impas->c hy arran^-;!!!^" to meet Mr. 
( Jandhi and his eollea;:iUh and di-^vU^s the i-ituation. 

15th- Ih'H'iol find Fi'doal ]'\n lit' '' i Import : — (’onfereneo of Indians 

and Iviropcans repres.-nt me larenH pnhln- hodu-s and Associations of Henj^al 
was In Id at tin- 'riiwn-hall Pah nlta. to eon-'idt-r the report of the Ffsleral Finance 
(’omniitlee and the altitinh' to he a 1 nitci towards it hy all the parlies in the 
Province. Mr. Penthall. Pn'sidenl of the P.en;:d (’hamt)cr of ('ommeree. presided. 
The Ponfei'in-e was nnanimm-.Iy of tin- ojnnion that the re(‘ommendations rela- 
liiii.’: to PciilmI uere unsati-'faetoiy, Afo-r a di-''-n'» don. the (’onfiuenee agreed to 
suinnit a im inorial to the tJoviTnmeni of India and tlie Seen'tary of State. 

Miidnis }'d/roj)riins iritnt Sir Sai/nod to Rdracr Ins>teps : — At a perioral committee 
meetiinj of the Madras Praiieh of the IhiroiH'an Association, Mr. W. O. Wripht 
]>residiriL''. thi- Honorary S -rriiary reportial that in connection w’ilh the statement 
mad'- hy the ,<eeir(;iry of State, tin- Idxeenli\e Committee lias sent the followinp 
teleeram to (\-iitral Administration : The Madras Executive sfronply urpes the 

Kuropian Assoei.afion to use its iulliience to induce the Home Govornmeiit to 
modify the procedure in order to make eontiniKMl eo-operation of the Round 
'Pahle I telepales poss'Id-' and to consider it most important to preserve the sup- 
port of (Amstitutionalists." — The (ihairman said that in Bombay he received a 
similar tele^rrun from the Honorary Secretary and as a result of consultation 
with (lie. (.’hairmnu of the Bombay 'Branch of the European Association and the 
(Ihairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce a repre.sentation had been made 
to tile (Vnfral Administration on similar lines. The ineetinp also resolved unani- 
mously that the action of tlic Chairman and the Executive be endorsed. 


16lh. Lord Iririv on the 7?. T. C. policy Lord Irwin, speakinp at Thrisk, said 
that the (Tovernment and I^arliaraent had pledped tbemselves to pursue a 
policy d(>sipned to confer on All-India Federation the responsibility for the 
manapement of her own 'atfairs subject durinp a period of transition to such 
safepuards as were essential to the interests of India herself. He believed that 
policy to be right and if he had not been convinced that Government were 
Biiicere he would never have joined its ranks. It was understood that Lord Irwin 
received from Mr. MacDonald, before joining the Government, an assurance 
that pledges given would be faithfully observed and the variations in procedure 
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were not intcndtd to affect principles of the Koiind Table method but only to 
facilitate progress. 

18lh. Prof. Kripalajii Sentenced Professor J. S. Kripalani, Director of the 
Gandhi Ashram, was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 17 (A) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He was placed in “A” 
class. He was arrested in Benares recently while leaving for Akbarpur, an 

important khadi-produeing centre. 

20th. Lady Students sentenced in Calcutta Sayida Khatonn and Tariilata I\Ii(ra and 
two post-graduate students who were arrested while hiding a procession along 
College Street, Calcutta, following the “Students’ Conh'renee," were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment, ranging from four to six months’ rigorous. — Eight 
College students were sentc'need, on ■’2nd July, to 4 months’ R. I. for leading a 
procession along the Royal Exchange Place. 

2I«l. The Ottaira Cnyiference opens ; Sir A. Chatfrrp'c on India's claim 
The Imperial Economic Conference was opened at Ottawa by ^ the 

Governor-General of Canada. After the Governor-General n'ad the Kings 
message, he left the chamber. IMr. Bennett was elected ('hairrnan of the 
Conference. He pleaded for an enduring agreement and not Pu'minable at short 
notice. — Mr. Baldwin, on Ixhalf of the Unil('(l Kingdom, said that the general 
objective should be the expansion of Empire trade to be brought abouj as far as 
possible by the lowering of trade harriers within the Emf^ire. — Mr, 0 Kelly voiced 
forth the peculiar diflieulties of Irish Free State, since her economic development 
had hardly begun.— Sir AtuI Chatferjee, on behalf of India, pointed out that (he 
Government of Greater India of the future must remain free to tlecide and shape 
for itself the poliev in aecordanee with its own eouf'cptiott and position in the 
Commonwealth. Sir Atul explained that India was mainly dependent on 
agriculture and the average income and purchasing power of the people was 

very low. He added that India had adopted protpction to stimulate her 

industries. The outlines of India’s fiscal j>oliey. Im said, were larg'-ly (hdermined 
by those eireumstanccs and hy' the reetirritu*' nunaee of famine and the f)rol)lt'n} 
of military defence. Hence the rtTects of ]iartieular rm'a-un’s of ])r(Ierence 
required the closest examination. He conpluded \>y saying that it was vital 
the future of India that a scheme of protection shoiiK! be handed over to the 
new Government in full working I order. 

24lh. Conqress activity in Bombay', clash irith /W/Vr 1 >onse crowds from houRO 
tops and street pavenumts watehe<l the sj)ectacu1ar proerumim* of the “recap- 
ture’’ of (ho old “Congress Hons(‘”. Bnmhay. whieh rulmniafed in 1h(' arrest of 
57 persons including the 31st “War (V)»iriell of Bnmba\. I.ight poisons 

received slight injuries in a mild lathi ehargi’; which was rea^rted to bv the 
police to disperse the spectators. The “Congress IRmsc ’ in Girgaiim Ihe-k 
Road had been in the possession of poli(;e since January last, when the B. P. C. 
C. was declared illegal. Armed police had been guarding the cr-dwhilr 
Congress Head Quarters since then. 

The R. T. C. Policy: TAhcral Refusal to cn-oprrato infh Cort.^ :--Lil)frals and 
moderates took a prominent part in a public meeting of the citizens of Penares 
held at the Towm Hall under the presidentship of Pandit Ma anya. After a 
speech by the President, a resolution giving expression to all P'lrty views on 
the present policy of the Government was moved and passed I his 
meeting by fhi.s resolution protested against the spirit and tone and th(» 
‘misleading character’ of the Secretary of State’s observations in Parliament ox\ 
the general political situation in India. There never was any need for the 
Executive to assume extraordinary and drastic powTrs provided in tlie Ordinance. 
The ordinances had been administered with unequalled seventy and in dii,- 
regard of the elementary rights of citizens, often making even the most peaceful 
non-political public activity impossible. The meeting a'so protested ngainst the 
promulgation of the Consolidated Ordinance which, it held, clearly violated the 
aim and spirit of the Government of India Act of 1919 and which by ignoring 
the Legislature practically superseded the Law of Constitution, even such as it 
was in India. The meeting demauded the withdrawal of the Consolidatod 
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Ordinance, release of political prisoners and the establishment of peaceful 
relalions between the Conp^ress and the (lOvernment. The mectinf^ further 
truBted that until thiH was done and the new procedure for decidin^^ the 
(juestions relating;; to the future of the Indian couBtitution which had been 
announced by the Secretary of State for India and which was a deliberate 
departure from the plan and basis on which Indian leaders agreed to co* 
oiierate with the British Oovernment in forming such a constitution and 
constituted a disiinet breach of the pledges given by the Prime Minister on 
bi'half of 11 is Majesty’s Government -was given up, and the plan of free co- 
op(‘ration between the British and Indian repn senlativcs and those of the Indian 
States on equal terms for the j)urpo8c of arriving at an agreed solution wliic.h 
would be the basis of eonslitutional proposals which ilis Majesty's (ioveriundit 
would place before l^arliament was resumed, no Indian who held th(' honour 
and interests of his Motherland sacred would agree to take iiart in any 
discussions relating to the new Constitution/' 

25kh. Mr. Bhulabhai Drsai and others arrested : — Mr. Dhulabbai ,1. Desai, the 
wiH-known advocate of Bombay, who aeud for some time as Ad vocate-t L'ncral, 
was arrested at his risidence at Warden Road. Bombay under the Special Po^\e^s 
Ordinance by the l)e)uity Commissioner of I’olice. 

28lh. Indian States Cotnmitiec Ixcport Th(' simultaneous publication in England 
and in India the iu'port of tfie Indian States KiKpiiry Committee (Financial) 
conifileti's tile work of the thi'ce Committees ajipointed hy the Prime i\Iiiiiste.i 
in Oecember last after the second session of the Round Table (X^nferenee. The 
report is unanimous and is signed hy th(‘ IPght Jlon'blt! J. C. C. Davidson, 
Chairman, Sir Reginald (ilaney, Deputy (’hao-mari, Ix)rd Hastings, Lord Hut- 
chison of I\Iontrose, Hir Maurice (Jwycr, Sir ('bnrles Stuart-Williams and Mr. .1. 
R. Martin. Oenerally all contributions by the States to th(' Raramonnt Rower 
have' bee’ll recornmendt'd for remishion. The commit le'c endursi's the recommen- 
dation of the h’tde'ral I'inance Rub-C’ommittee in re'gard to immediate relief for 
State's ^\hi^'h iniy contributions of this nature iu exerss of 5 per cent of their 
total re'veniies. lb garding the* territories ceded by the States in return for 
speeilie military guarantee's, the cnmmilte'e have* revomme nded that annual cash 
credits be alloweel in res]>eel of the territeery ceded by Baioda, Ciwalior. Indore 
and Sangli and the annual credits sheaild beerme efl'ietive iu the adjustments 
nith tlu' State's in ejinsiion vari jiassu \^ith the reduetion of eontributions to be 
paid by the proviiiee.s to federal r( \emns. As regards numerous mise'' llatn'otis 
claims by Slates, tlie committee find it untie (•es.'>ary to ra'st' any rash credits. 
No immediate revision of exi^tlng• salt aere'cinenl niih iht States, cxt'cpt in the 
ease of Kathianar and (’’nteh is recommended. In the case of Kathiawar and 
Cnoli all e’Xisting restrietiem on tlie* manufae'ture of sail are reeommeiuhd to ba 
remitvtd snl)je'et to the e'Oiuiiiioii that the States should permit ihei e-ollection of 
feeieral salt duty at the source of manufacture. R<garding maritime States, 
the ( ’eimmittee’ reroiume’iid a eompromisc auangement under which such Slates 
would be eiiabltd lo retain the duties on goods imported through their own 
]U)its for consumption hy their own subjects. The other ncommeiidations are 

under the head ‘ Miscellaneous immunities. ’ 

29ib. Fol ice-officer shot at in Comilla Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Supe- 
rintendent of I’oliee, was shot at with a revolver while returning to his 
bungalow from olliee. He received one shot on his arm, another iu the 
abdomen and a third on (he back. His bodyguard replied with revolver 
shots. He was removed to hospital at Dacca by a special train in the 
evening, accompanied by the local Assistant Surgeon who gave first aid. It was 
stated that while Mr. Ellison approached his bungalow on cycle followed by an 
orderly be heard a report which he took to be from crackers. Instantly he was 
fired at by a young man from behind. Mr. Ellison jumped from his cycle and 
fired at the assailants who, however, escaped. Mr. Ellison was wounded, the 

bullet piercing his back and lodging in the abdomen. One youth was 

arrested on suspicion. Mr. Ellison coula not survive the injury and expired at 

Dacca on the 5th. August. 
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AUGUST 1932 

5lh. Sir Alfred Watson shot at Sir Alfred Watson, editor of the “Stalo.smnn, 
had a providi’iitial cst-ape when a dastardly attera))t was nndi^ on his lift* at lh> 
triite of the otiiec of that paper in the afternoon. Sir Alfred escai>ed nnhiiit. 
The outrage was perpetrated shortly after o'cloek when Sir Alfred was letnrnmi:; 
to the ofliec in his car after lunch. As his car tin nod into the ^eiteway. a Hei^rali 
yonnji: man suddenly jumped on the foot-board of thi' car and fired at Sir 
Alfred. The car bumped and the bullet grazed iSir Alfred's ri^ht temple and 
smashed a window-screen. The car was stopped at onci-. Sir ,\lficd ^"ot down 
and went into the ofliiv', directin^j^ the youth, who had in tin' mcainihili' been 
over})owcred by an ofliec durwan and the constable on duty, to be taken iii'^ide. 
riie youn^ man slruir^ied violently with the durwan and the constable and soiiie- 
Imw mana<j:cd to extricate one of his hands which he jnit info Ids pocket, took 
out Bometlunfj; and swallowed if. Jt was beliiwed to be potassium cyanide, lie 
immediately ei'Ilapsed. f* 11 on the trround and died on the way to tin' hiv^pital. 
The body was subsequently viewed by the (’oroner at the moiLOU'. Tlie a''‘Gulanf, 
who was waar’iiLT a coat and dhoti, was said to be one Atnl Kumar Sen of vill.iue 
Senhao in the (listricL of Khulna. Jle apjv'ared to hi' about J' i (>r dJ yeur-> 
old. He was ;ii'. ex-studi'ut of .Tadavpur Tic'hnieal (’olbye. An earlier report 
howe\er. said that the assailant was ^u‘^I’eeted to be l)iiie‘'h (’haiidri Ma/nmdar 
wlio wiiN sentenced to f ransjiortation for life in cennccfion with the I ^alilOll'^l • 
h'qiiare bomb (UitraL'C and \sho escaped frtun tlie Maiiiapere ('ential .bul som ■ 
month'' i'':ek. A five chambered revolver was found on a reir scat ol tin eai 
ha . in^' droppt'd from the hand of the a-sailanf immedmiely after thelirine. 
I'our liv« earlridees were found in tin' dead man’s j)os-'( smon. 

(, 'HI if fed ni Beivial — In tic I)"n;.:;al (’<)nin'il repiv inir 0) Hi. N. ( ’. Sen 
(bij.ia. the Jlon'ble Sir Mittir said that the tot.ii number id p< i-muis who 

had bi en ( nvietdi since .lanuurv last in eonneetion with Civil Hisobeilicm e 
l\ioviiiU‘nt was b,blV males and (CM fi-mal-s. 

!0th. A)nsl.'<, (' OHi icf ions, IdtOiiioas and fines in Pint/al : Sfaff'iitcat .- \t 

the Jtemral Council replvinir to l*'d)U Kishori Mohan Chaudhiiiy the Horne .Meiidier 
stated that ilnrin^! the period fiom .lanuary to May fu] inahs and ’b femabs wm'*' 
detained under section b of tlic Hmer^ency Towers (irdinaiiet' of I'dJd.- Kcplwiq: 
to the same niembtr tin' Jlon'ble IMr. ibid said tliat dpiin;^ the piaiod tiom 
.lanuary to May <Sb7d males and oil females were eonvicted f(>r ofh ne/ s ri'l.-ifim.^ 
to Civil 1 )isol)('(li( nee movennnf. Keplyin}^^ to Tabu kbshori Mohan (’Jiaiidhiin 
the Home Member stattd tliat frmn .lanuary to May J ft lKb jx rsuns vvrie arrespsi 
in eonneetion with tlie Civil i fisohcdiciici' movement.— Ib'plyine t(> Ikiiui K'islnwi 
Mohan (thaudhuri the Ilon’hlc Mr. Kcid said that dniinu liu; pciiod fiom .lanu- 
ary to May the movements of b.iiri persons were restricted inidcr Section -1 of 
thi' I'inurLa’iicy Towers (lidinanct' T.lbd. — Kcpiyinj!; to T.ihii Knhori iMohan C'hou- 
dhury tlic Hon'bic the Horne JMcmber said that, duiin^ the ])eiiod from January 
to May HIT ladies were arrested in cuuncctiou with tfic Civil Ifisobedicnec inove- 
men1.-^Kfi)lyinfr: to the same member the Hon’bh' Mr. Jvcid stated that dunnij; 
the ])eriod from .lanuary to June fines were imposed on TJbb persons for taking 
part in Cbvil 1 fisoliedieiicc movement of whom properties of b88 jicrsons were 
attached for realisation of fines. The question elicited the information thai. lines 
to the extent of Jls. 1.49, 448-0 were imposed on persons during the period for 
taking part in Civil Disobedience moverneut. 

11th. Miss Manihen Patel arrested :—W\^s, Maniben Patel, daiifjhtor of Mr, Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, who had been appointed the 23rd ‘‘Dictator' of the Gujrai. Con^^ress 
Committee, was served with a notice signed by the District Magistrate, directing 
her to sever her connection with the Gujarat Congress Clommittee, not to 
take part in the Civil Disobedience Movement, to (juit Ahmedabad wdmn 
twenty-four hours and to stay in her native town of Karmsad in Kaira 
iJistrict. Miss Patel was arrested while picketing foreign cloth shops in 
Ahmedabad. She was released, but re-arrested on the next day for defying the 
District Magistrate’s order. 

13th. IL P. Congress Committee President convicted Mr. E. B. Gin)ta, President 
of the United Provinces Congress Committee, and Mr. Haraprasad Saksena, cx- 
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lulitor of the “Oudh Akhbar” were sentenced bv the City MagifStrate, Lucknow, 
to Hix months’ rigorous imprifionment each, for hoisting a flat^ on the Aminabad 
I’olice chowki. Hoth were served with a notice on the llth instant by the 
District Mai^istrate ordcrirjf^ them to quit Jjiicknow '.for u month wiihin twelve 
hoars. — Four Hen^uleea w'cre awarded six months* rigorous imprisonment each 
for picketing. 


15lh. Brltinh irot Ictus' protufit af/ainst Ordinancp Ralr A procession on foot arid 
in motors or;;anised by workers at I\in;:sley lloiise. when’ Mr. (randhi 
Htayed, mareht<l from the Em!>:inkincnt through CMiibland to Hyde Park 
carryintr slo^oms slatinj^ the main fi'-ts |)n'sent in the Indian situation under 
the Ordinance Pjile. The |)roeeHsion was he.idid by a (thri^iian (To^s with a 
banner eliallen the Ijeholders to consider what Christ would do in India 
to'ilav. Altlioneh ei)rnparativc!y sm ill. th-' procession attr.ieteii rniich attention 
and drew a lar^u* numtter in the Park where a ni*;etine: 'was addressed by Miss 
Muriel licster, l>r. Maude Uoyden. Miss Agatha Harrison and others. 

Ftrst Batch ofT crrori.it fir Anhni'nis : — A bat di of 2b convicted 

]>riS' ni- rs. iiKdndine eleven of the ( ’hiltaeoii;^ \r:iion'-y Kiel p.-i'^oiiers were 
transfcrreil to the Andamans. 'Idle biteii aNo in hidel a pn-o: er emviciel in 
the AHahnulbih Murler (Tse ((dhoti;; on j;,- an I Ibinal Das (Jujifa. eonvicted in 
the Villi' rs Sho'itin;; Case. 

16lh. Protfici's I'n'fnnxnsil Airard Anx >urir> ! —Ihi; Prini“ Mini-'O-r’s awar'l regard* 
in;; ('Oinmiinal ri'preseniaf I'Ui ni In bin I’roviiieiil (’.eineiis w.is annonnee- 
I'd Hiniultaneonsly in laud ri ! and Inlia P proji c *s Si>f) irate eleetnrat-'S for 
tht' 'Mfihotnedan. Skh, Indiin ('hri^liin. \ :u lo- 1 n'lian an I lbiro[)ean eoiuti- 
tuimeios. .Members of the dcpre-'Sel ida-^ses will vote m LC'ueral eonsiitueneies 
Imt certain special (‘onsnt iieticies will a!'*) !>* ere.ited for the'm which would 
last twenty years if not aiiobshcd prodoiuly by the consent of the eomintinity. 
Women will be elected liy special eonstiru'mei s l>y voti-rs on eominunal basis 
Laiiour seats will be lillc l from non -communal c mst it ncncics. J'hc statement 
shows that tlu' Muslims rctam tie* pres(*nt, wei;yhta;;(; whcrevi'r they are in 
minority, iliridiis of tie* Punjab will ird 27 ])'r cent, the Sikhs IS.S and the 
Muslims ;;et Sti eommiiiial seats, thre* landh‘>Iders ^-ivin;; fhi'in bl jx'r cent. 
In Pen;;al the .Muslim seats work ouf at IS d. ifindus :V.).2 and the Europeans 
!(J per cent. His Majesty's ( Jov<*rnne‘nf irive no dei'ision on lie* (bmiral Le;^ns- 
latiirc but nssnn* that full la'LMnl will be [)iid to claims of all coinmnnilies for 
iideijUiUe reiire.seiitation when eonsidenm; th * composition of the Central Legislature. 

17th. Mira Ben Arre.v/ej :_bliss .Slade v.Mira IJenb disciple of .Mr. (iandhi, who 
arrived in Ponibay. was arrested on a eh irire of eont raven ine the Police bbimmis- 
Hioner's orchr asking le*r tr» (put I’ombay and not lo enter Lombay without the 
writt(*n jKwmission of the Polua* C(>mmissioie'r. 

Mr. Bhivapnisad (tujtta arrested Mr. Shivaprasacl (riipta and Mr. Murlidliar 
who were served with noli<*es uskini; l.hem to leave the* Benares District within 

24 hours, were arrestc'd in the eveiiin;; at the Chowk while they were passiii;; 

in j)roceHsiou throu;;h the main road. 

Mihtanj Forces to be (Ireatlij Increased in Benr/al: Sj)reial Measure to Counteract 
lerroris’n The followin;; Press Communicpie was issued:— The situation in Henpial 
eaus(‘d by the tc'iTonst movi'incnt has been reviewed by the CTOvernmeut of India 
infoonsuliation.with the (Jovcrnnient of Hen;;al. In spiielof special Imeasures which 
have been taken, murders of ollieials have not ceased and political dacoities, mail 
robberies and thefts of arms and ainmiiuition still continue. The Government 
of India are in full a;;reement with them that military forces in the Presidency 

should be very substantially increased. In accordance with this decision a 

force of two infantry brigades, les.s one British Infantry battalion, that is to 
Hay, six battalions of Indian Infantry and one battalion of British Infantrv, will 
proceed to Bengal at the beginning of the ensuing cold weather and will 
remain there so long as circcumatances demand their presence. 

19kh. Police Firing in Bengal From January do July 15 ; Home Member's 
Statement in Council ^. — Replying to a question by Mr. Sbauti Shekhareswar 
Kay in the Bengal Ck)uncil asking for a statement showing the number of 
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occaBiona on which the police op'tuvl fire to diaperse a crowd Or unlawful aBaeiii* 
hly ntid the minihcT of pcraoiia killed and w'ounded aa a reault of auch firiiifr from 
January to July 15, 111^2, the Hon. Mr. K. N. ilcitl, Homo Mcmhcr, at.atcd 
that th(' nu nber of occasioiia the police opened tire to diaperao a crowd or 
iiiilaw/nl aaacinhiy from January to ‘.I^uly 15, 19J3, was 16. The niirnher of 
peraons killed and wounded aa a result ot auch firin^j^ was Id kilcd and 76 
wounded of whom 3 siibaequently died. 58 (roveniment o/Iicera were w’ou/ided. 

22nd. Police Officer shot at it? Dacca Mr. (1. G. Grasahy, Additional Superintendent 
of rolict\ in cliarp;e of the District fnbdlii^ence Branch. J)acca. was shot at 
at the Nawabpnr level croasirj^ ajid injured in the chin. Mr. Grassby, his <;uard 
and a acr<rcant, inuntuiiatcly chased one of the assailants and tirial a num[)er 
Bhots at him. one of which si ruck: him and lit; fell down near the tcl(‘))hont; 
exchange. Mr. Grassby, who was (*vivl(‘ntly not seriously iiijurctl. went to tlie 
Milford Hospital, drivin;^^ the car himself. The injured assailant was also 
removed to tlie hospital in another car. Sixteen youths were subsccjiiently arrested 
in this connection. 

25th. Mr. Siva Prasad Oujtfa Sentenced Aqain : — Mr. Siva Prasad (Jupta, 
(lon^rcss Icatlcr, Avho was recently released from jail, was sentcne(*d to thre(‘ 
months’ additional imi)risonm<mt under Section 17 (B) of the (’riminal Law 
Amendment Act. Mr. Gupta was served uith a notice on the morninp; 
of 17th August ordering: him to leave Benares within twenlyfour hours, but 
Mr. Gupta preferred to participate in a Coni^rcss procession that eveninu;, 
when he was arrested. 

27lh. D]\ Kitchlcir spnfeticed Dr. Saifuddin KitcMew, President of the All-India 
arrested under the Special Ihiwcrs Ordinance for violating the notict' 
served on him oiderinti; him not to enter the Lahon* and Ambala dnisiotH and 
sentenced him|to two years' rigorous imprisonment with ID. jjO tine, or in default 
six months’ further imprisonment. 

Police Raid in Bombay: Conf/ressmrti arrested '.—Three dramatic, raids carried out 
in quick succession in Bomlmy under the personal supervision of Dcjmty P-om* 
inissioner of Police, Special Braivh, culminated in the arrest of a number of 
men believed to be holdin^^ important j) irtfolios in the ‘Htonj^rcss SiaTctariat” 
and secretly dircetinf» the Compress op ‘rations in the city. A Rinall party of 
police ctllcers raided a building near Globi Cinema. Sandhurst Road, at mid- 
night and awakened the inmates on the second 11 oor. Several rooms wore .sys- 
tematically searched and throj nun were (Uit ua l;r arrest whde they were in 
their beds. 

30kh. U. P. "^Dictator" sentenced : — Mr. Gopinath .Srivaitava, President of the rnitrd 
Provinces Congress Committee, and sevim others wiwe smitenced by the thly 
Magistate, Lucknow, under Section 17 of tlic Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
to six months’ rigorous each for assisting the operations of the District and Town 
Congress Committees dedared unlawful, by leading a procession and adtircHs- 
ing a meeting in Amiuuddaula Park. 


SEPTEMBER 1932 

5lh, Adjournment motion in Assembly on the Communal Decision .—Sardar Sant 
Singh moved an adjournment motion in the Assembly, on 5th Heptember, rtgard- 
ing the communal decision. Ho said that the whole scheme was impraettcablc 
and unworkable and would further divide the country. Sir C. P. Kamaswami 
Aiyar, Sir Cowasji Jehangir aud Mr. Joshi pleaded that the Award must bo 
accepted because the bigger issue of bringing the Hindus and Muslims togctheii 
for demanding real Swaraj could be tackled only then. Mian Shah Nawaz and 
Sir Abdur Ranira put forth the moderate Muslim view, that the Award would 
not lead to communal parties anywhere. Mr, Ghuznavi pleaded for a Muslim 
majority in Bengal. Mr. M. 0. Rajah expressed his disapproval of Mr. Ambed- 
kapB attitude which he said had let his community down, while Mr. Morgan 
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tleclared that Europf'anfl would join any cofifcrcncc for a fresh Hcdtlerncnt. The 
Nationalists recorded their opposition by insisting on a closure of the debate 
while the other parties defeated this motion, and allowed it to be talked out. 

6th. Terrorist Outrages Bill Passed in Council By 5S votes to 12, the Bcnp^al 
Suppression of Terrorist outrages Bill, as settled in Council, was passed in the 
Ben^^al Council on the motion of the Hon. Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member. In 
response to an appeal from the Opf) 0 sitionistH for an usHiiraiinj that the wide 
powers ^iven in the Bill would be exercised with judicial restraint and modera- 
tion, the Hon. Mr. Reid declared that ‘•(Jovernment has no intention of almsin^ 
the pow'cr.s which the Council has t^ivmi it by the provisions of this Bill’’ and 
added that for his own part he would do his utmost to see that no such abuse 
occurred. 

7lh. Death of Pt. Shi/a?n Stnider Chakravarti : — Death was announced of Pandit 
tShyam Sunder C'hakravarli at Calcutta at the ai;e of O'. He was tlie founder 
of the “SiTvaiit” (now d('funct) and was also associat<‘d with the Ben^nili 
newspaper ‘‘Bandemataram.” Pandit Shyam Sundar participated in the Anti- 
Jhirtition and Swadeshi aLUtations and was once deiiorted under Re^^ulation III 
of 1818. 

Armed Dacoiti/ in Broad Daylight— Three Youths Arrested folloieiny Dacca 
Outraye—'Vhnee Bengali youths who gave iheir names as Bhupesh Bamu'iec 
Prosanta Son and 4dhir Nag were arrested in the morning with a pistol and 
two daggers following a daylight roblxwy near the railway station. It was stated 
that when Babu Barada Kanta Choudhury was returning borne in his jirivate 
carriage at about 9 in the morning, three youths armetl with a ‘pistol’ and two 
daggers suddenly attacked him near the rad way station and demanded money, 
Barada Balm gave away all the money hi* had, amounting to Rs. db. His 
coachman, however, having raised a hue and cry. the culprits ht'gan running, 
but one of them was fdled by a stone thrown by the coachman and iriimed-, 
iately arre.stcd. The other two youths, armed with a ]'>ifitol and a dagger, were 
then cliasul by passers-by and some constables, whereupon th<*y fired hitting one 
constabU* in the b'g. 'rhey were, however, shirtly afterwards captured. U was 
stated that the pistol found in the po'-.session of the youths belonged to Mr. M. 
Bauerjee, Munsdl'. stolen from his place in March, PJ'U. 

8th. Mr. C. F. Andrcies on the J'^iecroy's Speeeh Addros.sing the Conciliation 
Group in Loiulim. Mr. (b I". Andrews said the .situation had liccn in no svay 
improved by the Viceroy’s speech which was obviously designed to placate the 
moderates on the (k)nteronec procedure whilst refu-^ing any terms with the 
Congress. ‘ It is a form of ‘Divide and Rule' common enough in such situations. 
The Vierroy’s words imply that the Congress is not yet crushed but every 
effort will be made to accomplish that result, if possible, with the moderates’ 
support. The aim is to deal a death-blow to the Congress before handing over 
responsibility so that the Government may never be confronted with Civil 
Disobedience again.” 

12th. GandhI/i's Fast : UKiniatnm to Government : — Gandhiji’s resolve to ‘‘fast 
unto death’’ if the Governmenl’s decision to give separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes was not abandoned, was conveyed in the correspondence 
between (iandhiji and r^ir Hamiiel lloarc and the Premier, published to-day. 
In his l(‘tter to ^Sir Samuel Hoarc of 11th March, 1932 from Yerravada 
Central * Prison, Gandhiji objected to tho creation of separate electorates 
for the Depressetl Classes and informed His Majesty’s Government of bis resolve 
to fast unto death if they decided on separate electorates. After the communal 
Award was announced Gandhiji wrote to the Premier that in pursuance of his 
letter to Sir S. lloare he had decided to commence his fast from 20th September 
and that the fast would cease if during its progress the British Government 
revised their decision regarding separate electorates for Depressed Classes. The 
Premier's reply regretted that the Govern meut’s decision could not be changed except 
on the conditions laid down in that decision. Gandhiji, in his final letter to the 
Premier, wrote that he was compelled to adhere to his decision. He added that the 
fact of his having isolated the question of the Depressed Classes elaborate did 
2 
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not in any why mean that he approved of the other parts of the Communal 
Award, but only they did not warrant such self-immolation as he proposed, in the 
matter of the Depressed Classes. 

18th. Temples thrown open to Depressed Classes : — Twelve temples were thrown 
open to members of the Depressed (Classes in Allahabad, among which was one 
belonging to Pandit Malaviya. All Hindu Temples in Ayodhya were also thrown 
open to all Hindus. 

India Fasts and Prays for Mahatma s Success Rcporls of crowded meetings 
held in silence were received from all over the coiinlry. Resolutions as 

suggested by 8^]. C. Rajagopalachariar were adopted at all public meetings. 
Reports of throwing open local temples to the Depressed Classes were announced 
at several places. Women also held meetings and passed similar resolutions at 
many places. 

20th. Gandhiji ber/ins his fast : — Oandhiji commenced his fast exactly at 12 noon. 
He annouticed his decdsion to do so in the course of j)r:iy('rs in which he was 
joined by Mr. Mahdeo Desai and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel. Doth his companions 
were visibly moved. 

2 lit Temple Doors throicn open to Pfitonchahlrs ; Ihoivnist rations All over the 

Counry : — Reports from all parts of India revealed what a wave of universal feeling 
of grave anxiety and deep agitation had swept the country from one end to tin' 
other at Mahatma Gandhi’s grim resolve to fast liiins('lf unto death on the 
question of separate electorate for tin* D('pressed (Mass('^. WhiU* the Dt'pressed 
Classes assembled in meetings in idl parts of the country acclaimed Gandlii- 

i ‘i as their true and sole rejiresentative and declared their eomj)lete emilideneo in 
lim, the caste Hindus, on the other hand, rose to th(' In iirht of the occa- 

sion and took the vow of oradic.ating the evil of iintouehabilii y and atom 
for their past sins in their treatment towards iln-ir depress('d l)rellir('n. The 
portals of famous shrines and well-known tempb's wi'rc flung o]>en to the 

hitherto despised and neglected inemlx'rs of the Hindu comm unity. In public 
meetings and private dinners, high-easti* and low-easti; Hindus freidy ming- 
led with one another in a manner worthy of the glorious traditions of this an- 
cient land. 

22nd Police Raids i)( Calcutta : lln)itin(i terrorists Following simnltam'ous raids 
in differci't localities of the (dty the Special Praneh of the ('alcutta JV)!ice took 
about 26 persons including eleven ladies lf> the Special Praneli Head t^r.arters at 
Elysium Row. The police altogether scarclied ahoul. 11 places including private 
dwelling houses and hoarding establishments. Persons thus taken into Elysium 
Row Ilead Quarters for examination included Mr. Shailendra Natli Ih^y, Sm. 
Kamala Sen Gupta, Sm. llsharani C-hakraverti and about nine oiIkt ladies and 
14 youths. Many of the ladies were studeuts. It was not known in what connexion 
the searches were made, but it was believed that tln-y were in connexion with terro- 
rist activities. Among other persons taken to Elysium Row were Dr. Sasadhar 
Sinha, Ph.D. (Londonl, Samaresh Siiiha, Ajit Kumar Sinba (students of Art 
School), Bejoy Madhab Sinha, Srijukta Kuudaraui Smha (Head Mistress of the 
Corporation School), Nandarani Dhar, Fiillarani Sinha (student of the fonrth 
year B.A. class, 'Vidyasagar College) and Kuudaraui Sinha (Fourth year student 
of the Vidyasagar College). 

Curfew Order in Srinagar: 50 Injured in Communal Clash It was otlieial'y 
announced that a communal clash occurred in Srinagar in conneetion with a 
procession of boy scouts during the exhibition week. Fifty persons were reported 
to have been injured and shops looted. No oue was killed. The cnrfevr order was 
enforced. 

24th. Bomb And Revolver Attack At Chittagong ; Midnight Raid On 
European Club A band of raiders, including a female in male attire, made a 
daring attack on the Europeans at the Assam Bengal Railway European Club, 
called Pahartali Institute. Some eight persons fell upon the Club with bombs, 
revolvers and rifles. Some spent rifle. cartridges were found near the scene of 
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occurrence. Some bombs were also reported to have been thrown while some unex- 
ploded bombs were found and seized by the i)olice. Cne European old Jady was 
shot throu/;h the heart, and died instantaneoiisly, DetcTmined attacks by revolvers 
and rides appeared to have Ikmmj made th(;n as a result of which thirteen Europe- 
ans were more or less siTiously injured and removed to difl’erent hospitals. The 
raiders all escaped exoaipt tin; woman in male attire who was found lyin/:; dead 
bein^ shot in tlie breast at some distance from the Club, d'he woman was iden- 
tified as Miss 1‘riti Waddader, E. A., daughter of Sj. Ja^atbandhu Waddader of 
the* town. Some revolver and rifl** cartridges were found in her pocket. “Red’’ 
leaflets of two kinds wen; also found with h(.*r. These leaflets were pasted all 
over the town on the luevious ni^dit threateiiin;; the Europeans with dire conse- 
(jueiK'fs, Some Maliommedan eajis Avere also found near about the Club showing 
lirobably that thc'y were all dia s->ed in Mahommedan attire. Vigorous searches 
were being made. 


26th. Mahatwn Drr<ilA f(fsf Mahatma fbindhi broke his fast at fb p.m. hy taking 
a glass of sweet li’iK-juiee. I'lit)!' to th(' breaking of tin* fast Mahatma Gandhi held 
prayiTs along witii his friends and ndative.s who had fi oeked into the jail much 
earlier. 

28th. Attouipt 0)1 ihc JaP' of Sir . 1 . : — While Alfred Watson. Editor of 

tlie “Staie.‘'iiKiii.' G.ib’UUa. was ont for a (Iriii* on the Maidan in the evening 
With Mis. It. (!ros, *iiis >«-eretaiy. smldtailv a e.ir at higli speed drove level and 
th(* oeeii jiani s of it fired ab-.ii' i.-ii sliots injuring Sir A. Watson. Mrs. Clros and 
the dnvir. Sr Alfred W.iison was injured in boih his shoulders, lit* was removed 
to tin* l*i<'-.ideney (i aieral 1 1 > al. Mrs. (iro.'. ^ii'-tained a slight injury in the 
Iiand. ean-^ed by a h[)< nl bull-'f. rtn* dri\irS injuiies were serious. It was stated 
that tin- a-" idants of Sir A. W.iK'>ii w i k' three in number and that after the outrage 
they esf'ap' o in ihnr ear td II. haia wheri- it wa-- abandoned. The assailants were 
pursue 1 !)y a erowil and two ot iliem frll down dead. j>rcsumably self-poisoned, 
whiU* tin* third eseajii-d in a taxi. A nninlier of stari’hes and arrests were made, 
ineluding tile arre'-t of a youili named Ih'oinoderanjan Lose. 

30lh. Connh'ii drire a>/nlust V ntouchahtliti/ : — 'I’he decision of the Hindu 
l/'adcrs' ('onfrrenee held in Il'mibay la^t week to start an All-India 
orgainslahon to earry on propag.ui la for tlie aliolition of untoiichability was 
given a pra-iieal shape at a mammotii meeting of Bombay Hindus held in 
the Sir Gow.isji .Irliangir 11 ill. I’he im-eting which was representative of all 

secMoii-j of (hi* Hindu eommunily inaugurated an All-India Anti-Untouchability 
Iz'agne with Mr. ( J. 1). Birla as its prt.'sideiii and Mr. A. V. Thakkar of the 
Servants of Indi.i Seieit'ty. as the Si*eret:iry. Tlie Jlead (|iiarters of the Lt*ague 
would be at Delhi and provincial branches would be establi.shcd forthwith. Pandit 
Malavi>:i who preside i at the mci'iing deehired that the institution of untouch- 
ability hid no religious support and there wa3 nothing against religion in the 
present movement. 


OCTOBER 1932 

3rd. Ur. Renns indich)fenf of Government' s Indian Polictf : — Mr. 'Wedgwood 
Been, speaking at the Labour Conference, which began at Leicester, on an 
i'inergem*y resolution moved by Mr. Lansbury reaffirminfj Indians’ right to 
choose their own form of Government and urging the revival of the policy of 
the Delhi Pact with a view’ to an amnesty and the renewal of an effective 
Round Table Conference, reminded the Conference that Labourites ihad found 
India sullen, resentful and unwilling to co-operate, but treating Civil Dis- 
obedience with the “will to peace” they had got her co-operation and brought 
to London men including Mahatma Gandhi who were ready and willing to talk 
of peace. Affirming the necessity for securing again the “will to peace”, Mr. 
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Benn said that Mr. MacDonald came to the Round Table Conference with the 
set purpose of closinp: it. “He closed the Conference before it had even appro- 
nehed the issues. Peacemakers like ourselves were swept out.” 

Masuria Shooting Case :~Judjrment in what was known as the Masuria Shoot - 
injj: case was delivered inside the jail compound, Contai convictin/ji: only .bl out of 
1)9 accused, sent up for trial on charges under sections 147, 992 and 1.91 l.P.C. 
The Ma^^istratc sentenced 48 of the accused persons to two months’ riftiorous 
imprisonment each ; five others to four months’ and one Nabin Sardar to four 
months’ on each of the three charges, sentences running concurrently. Five 
others ap:ain were let off with warning. 

5lh. Rule Bg Ordinances Condonned : Seidfish ^fissionfn■ic8 Leifjr to Menihers 
Of Parliament : — A fjjroup of (Scottish missionaries, wlio wire connected with 
India, addressed a letter to the Scottish Members of J'ar/ianient nnyii)^ tiiat 
the National Ooverntnent's ciVorts to expedite the nttauinu'nt of Self-doyrniment 
by India were doomed to disappointment, unles.s tht' administrat ion aliamloned or 
pi'eatly mitipited the jtresent.pobcv of pivernin^ by ordinanees. It was pointed out 
in the letter that the rule by Ordinances had (^(^^(’d bitter resent nimt amon<r i’ll 
classes of people and arnone: many of thosi* nho were pre viously consistently 
friendly in their attitude towards Ooviwnment. While on the ont‘ hand the 
missionaries appealed to those hnvinp; intiuence with the (’on^^ress to use their 
influence to try and hiino about an understandinfi: they were eon vinca d on the 
other liand that the time had atrain coiih* for a ma,L''nanimous ^u’Sturc on the part 
of the (Tovorrirnent of India. Such ma^!:nanimity would not bi' misunderstood and 
would hc'Ip to recover somethin^^ of ibe goodwill so strikinply manifested at tlie 
second Round Table Conference and would contribute to the creation of an atmos- 
phere in which alone the new constitution had any reasonable chance of bein^: 
worked. 

6tb. Sfr S. Iloarr on the future of Judin : The Blackpool ('onfcrencc :--A 
stirring appeal to “trust. th(‘ ( Jov»‘rnuic.nt” was made 'by Sir Samiu'l Hoan* at. 
the Conservative Fonfercnce at Blackpord, followed by fho endorsi’rnent of the 
Government's Indian eonstilufional |)rogramme of “an honiNt attemfit to (’nat" 
an All-India Federation based upon Provincial AuLonomy and safegards.” 
Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that a new feature \mis intii diiced into the 
Indian situation by the readiness of th(‘ Princes to enter an All-India IVdera- 
tion on certain conditions, fie said that those conditions would lx* investigatocl 
in the autumn. The Conference did not approve of Mr. ChurchiU’s resolution 
but passed an amendment ap{)roving of the jiroecdure outlined by the Govern- 
ment for introducing the constitutional reforms. 

11 Ih. Communal JO'acas at Budhalda: — M Mahomedans were killed and 11 
seriously injured in a fracas with Sikhs and .lats, following a dispute over the 
theft and slaughter of cows in a slaughter house at Budhalda, Hissar Dis- 
trict, Punjab. Offenders who were rci)orted to be three in number escaped. 

13th. British Parties United against India : Dic-hetrd campaign against R. T. C .: — 
Addressing a Liberals’ mass meeting at Queens Hall, London Loid Lothian expres- 
sed the opinion that national unity about India was essential and it would be 
fatal if India’s future was allowed to become a plaything of party politics. For- 
tunately in this regard there was no disagreement between the parties but there 
was room for an independent Liberal view not against the Government, but 
against Diehards who were beginning a campaign against the conclusions 
of the Round Table Conference. The difference between the Liberals and Diehards 
was fundamental. The Liberals would support the Government as regards India 
as long as the Government adhered to the National policy already proclaimed. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the principal speaker, claimed that the main task for which 
he had joined the Government was finished. 

Government' 8 terms for Gandhi's release :-~The Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceory wired as follows to Sir P. S.’Sivaswarai Aiyar in reply to his 
message relating to the release of M. Gandhi ; — “His Excellency wishes me to thank 
you for your telegram and fully appreciates your feelings, but ho would remind 
you that the position of the Government was stated by the Secretary of State 
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in Iho floiisn of Conimong on April 29, when he said that there clearly could 
not be any question of co-operation with anyone associated with civil diB- 
obcdicncc. It must therefore be clear to everyone that it is open to Mr. Gandhi 
at any time to secure the objects you have at heart by dissociating himself 
definitely from c«vil disobedience.” 

15lh. Thr Lurknorr Co))frrence The All-Parties’ Mosbm Conference- held at 
I>U(kno\v p:iss(‘d uiiiuiinioiisly a resolution embodying; complete a^rrecni iit amon;j, 
tlu; (lidercnt Htrtions of the conimiinify. kS'ncc the Conference felt that an 
a^ri'crneiit Ix'tween the various commiiniticH of India was essential to the attain- 
ment of Kesponsihle Government, the conference had resolved that, subject to 
(lie definite aeei'jitanee of the Moslem ilf-mand. cxeept the question of separate 
( lectiiriites (as embodied in the r<“S(jliition of the All-Partics ('onf* renc* in Geliii 
in r.tL**.) and as nmjilified by (he ,lamiat-nl- 1 denia in and the Shia ('on- 

firenee) the method of election to the f’rovineial and Central J^ef^i'^lal un s be 
made fin; subject of rne^otiations with other eoriimiinitif s. A eoninnttf e was 
af>point((l to nc/j-otiate an a^'Tced solntinn of the (Oiurminal problem, viithin the 
terms of the resoliitiun of the Conference. 

29lh. h\ T. (\ I)tlc(tates sail for London : — Sir IVj Pnhadiir Snprn, Mr. .layakar, 
I\Ir. Kelkar, Sir Cowabji .lehan^o'r, l»r. Shafat Ahiiud Khan, Sirdar 'J’ara Sin^^h, 
Sir Akhar ij\dari and otluT members of the llyderabad dele^ration. and the 
members of tin' KaMimir ddejralion sailed from liombay for Ivondcm to attend 
the IK T. (’. Sir T. P. Saprn said that he attendin^^ the K. T. (’. as a part 
of Jus duty and said tiiat he would not approve of any constitution, ^Ahich did 
not p^rnnt n'^j'ioiisibility at the centre, of eour.bo with safe^ruards in the intensts 
of India. Pu'loiins liy doses, viz., provincal autonomy first, and Central Kespon- 
sibiliiy later, were not acceptable to him. Mr. Jayakar tiidorstd Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s views. 

Pcafh of Sir AH Lnnni : Sir Ali Imam passed away at Kanchi. where he had 
trone for a holiday, death was duo to h('art-failure. Sir Ah Imam was born 
in IStiO. lie Iwus appointed the Law Member to the (Government of India 
in 1910 and was regarded as the maker of Bihar, having played an important 
part in its ereation as a separate province in 1912. Later, he served as the 
Chief Minister in Hyderabad from 1917 to 1020. He was one of the signatories 
to the Nehru Report and the leader of the Muslim Nationalist Party 
ill India. 

31»t. Prriions Convicted For C. D. Movement in India Sir Samuel Hoare stated 
in the House of (knnmons that the total number of persons convicted in connec- 
tion with the Civil Disobedience movement upjto the end of September were 
fiLbril. 'riie number of persons undergoing imprisonment at the end of Septem- 
ber were lO.SjS which, he observed, marked a decline of L5G4 from the number 
of persons in jail on August 31st and a decline of 12,G50 from the number of 
persons in jail on April 30. 


NOVEMBER 1932 

l»t. Rights of Untouch uhles To Enter Temples : Resolution Carried By Madras 
Council :—Dr. Bubbaroyan’s resolution acknowledging the rights of the so-call^ 
tintoiichables to enter temples without let or hindranec, was carried to-day in 
the Madras Council without any dissentient voice, 56 voting for and 19 remain- 
ing neutral. Members of the Treasury Benches also remainea neutral. The resolu- 
tion sought to recognise the growing public feeling for removing the disabilities 
of the Untouchables in regard to public worship by taking advantage of the 
great impetus given by the Poona Agreement . and the consequent country- 
wide agitation for translating the spirit underlying the Agreement 
into action. 
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3rd. Three Madras Ministers' Resifjnation : Scramble For Parfi/ Leadership \ — 
The fiiiimerin^^ in the .fustice P.irty over itH leadership, which had boon ^oin^; 
on for the last one inonfh, reached its climax lo-day when in th(( afternoon bolh 
Messrs 1\ Rajan and Kumaraswnimi Rcddiar, seconrl and third ministiirs of 
the Madras (Aibinet, lenderctl their rcsii^nations to If. ]']. tlie (bivernor who 
accepted (hem. At about f) o'clock Dowjni Ihihadiir li. Mnnuswami Naidn, 
Chief Minister, also tendered rcsif^nntion. Consequently the motion of nn-eonfi- 
dence intended to be morel iip;iiinst him at the party meeting in the evening was 
dropped. 

8th. Jwhjmenl in K. J\ Sen A/urdrr Case : — The Special dVibiinal delivered 
jiul^meni in the K. J*. Sen Alnrder ('ase in which lvaii[)i(ia Miikiierji'C (2G) 
A\as accusiid under Section .‘>0J I. 1^. The Tribunal unanimously found the 
accused i^tiihy and in (he absence of any extenuating circumstance sentenced 
him to diath. Kalijiada, the accused rec('ived the j ud/^nient calmly. The (’om- 
missioners in (he course of tiicir judgment found the confession of (he accused 
to be true in so f.ir as it implicatixl the prcsmit accused and they wme satisfied 
from the attendant facts and circumstances tliat it was the present accused wlio 
shot and killed the late Mr. Kamakahya 1‘rusad Sen. They found no extenuat- 
ing; circumstances in favour of the accused. 

lOlh. Lord Sanlrt/ U^’anfs A Cfestnre From dfahafmaji : — Appeal For Peace And 
(■o-operaf >on “Mr. (Jandhi lias power to chan<j,<‘ thi' situation and can do 
much to rcstoie [leace. Civil J >ihobedicncc does not strike individuals, but ordi- 
miiy organised ( loveriinK'iits and civilisi'd soci(*ty. 1 believe that if Mr. (bmdhi 
made a ^reat p:( S!iirc and dropped the weapon of (hvil I )isobedience and with 
followers offered to co-operale witli the Rriusu (Tovernment. (he whole situation 
would be transformed. Clo-operation cannot mean that the man jji'ts immiMliately 
all he wants, but mt'ans that ht' ^ets infinitely mon.' than he eould by fi^zhtiuj; 
to a finish, ' wrote fyird Sankey in a letter to the "News Letter". Alter Jiayin;; 
tributes to Cfandhiji’s sincerity and charactiT. L ird Sankey coneduded : “L('t him 
abandon Clivil Disobediern'o and b-md his i;rcat powers to llu^ task of brint;ini; 
men to^^ether, instead of keeping them apart. Then 1 have no fear for the 
future." 

ITth. 7'he London R, T. (' . Conference : — Tlie third and last session of the Indian 
Hound Table Conference ojiened in the Conference C’hambeis of tlu' HoiifO of 
Lords Committee rooms. The yiroccedmys lasted only half an hour, d'he i’rc- 
niier welcomed the delegates and in domj; so he hoped that they would settle 
down to details in a bu.sinesslike manm^r. 'rin? ( rovernmeiit, he said, would uu- 
Blintingly do evi'rythin^; to coutribulo to tlie success of the work. The ('onfi'r- 
ence agreed to the Premier’s sup:i;esrion to establish a fhess ('nmmiitee and 
adopted a provisional agenda. Sir Samuel Hoarc explained that the object of 
the agenda W’as to cover questions not yet suflicicntly discussed and to avoid a 
repetition of past discussions. 

Bahu Purushottamdas Tandon Arrested liabu Purushottamdas Tandon was 
arrested for addressing a prohibited meeting at Allahabad. Notices regarding 
the Lajpat Rai meeting were served on Dr. Katjii, Hr. Mahmudullah and 
Babu Purshottamdas Tandon, the convenors. The notice steted that whereas 
Captain Conlen, Superintendent of Police, was satisfied that the assembly, if un- 
controlled. was likely to cause a breach of the peace, he, under the provisions of 
Section .30, sub-section 2 of the Act 19 of 18GI, required them as convenors to 
apply for licence for the same, and if an api>lication were made, he would define 
the conditions under which the meeting could bo held. As no permihsiou was 
taken, the park where the meeting was announced to bo held was guarded by the 
police. Babu Purshottamdas Tandon addressed a big crowd gathered near the 
park for ten minutes, when ho was arrested. 

Watson Shooting Case Judgment was delivered by Mr. T. H. Ellis, Special 
Magistrate, Alipore, in the case in which Sunil Chatterjee, Prornode Ranjan 
Bose, Abani Bhusan Dutt, Amar Chandra Ghose, Pran Kumar Das and Manasha 
Charan Bakshi were prosecuted on charges of conspiracy and murder of Sir Alfred 
Watson, Editor, “Btatesman” and harbouring or concealing offenders. 
Accused Sunil Chatterjee, Promode llanjan Bose and Amar Chandra were 
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found Sunil was flontcnced to transportation for life, Promodo 

Ranjan to 10 years’ U. I. and Arnar (Miandra to 2 years’ R. I. The 
remainint; three aeciifled Pran Kumar Abani, and Manasha Charari were 
acquitted. 

18lh. Jdil Super intp.yxlent shot at While out motorini^ with his wife and 
dau^dj(er. Mr. (^harh's Luke, Siiperinfenfieiit of the R:ijshahi (-entral .fail, was 
shot at or» the road outside th(‘ jail eorii|)ouiid, and closii to the Kajshahi Cietje- 
ra! F’ost (Jfliee. It was stated that Mr. i^uke was drivin/| in the eveui/)^': at a})out 
fj-.dO with his wife and daut^hti-r seated on the baek seat of his ear. The 

passap* of the car was obstriiepaj ()y an unknown youth, who threw' liis cycle 
]n front of the car, and as the car stoppt'd. tired immediately frofu a rtwolver. 
injurin^^ Mr. J^uke in the face. Mr. Luko* bled profusely. Ifit was taken to the 
Presidency CJcueral Hospital, Calcutta. Three youths were arrested. 

22nd. Indian (juestion in the Kinr/'s Sjteech:—ln the KiiiL’‘’s spf c?h opeiiinp:; Parlia- 
ment, the rtderence to Judia said ‘ My MinistiTs and other ni 'rnhers of iioth 
your Houses are meeting in Conference n'presentative of Indian States and 
iirilish India. They hope thereafter t<^ place before you proposals fnr further 
constitutional development in India. Decisions to be tak^ai will lx* of p^reat mo- 
ment to the w’holt' of rny Empire and I shall watch yoiir deliberations with 
preat inten'sf/'—^Ir. Lansbury said that the sja^ech did not contain reference 
to the conditions in fiulia or to the repression, nor mentioned whether there w'a.s 
any possibility of iht! pooitle of India accepting or npreeinp to any conclusions 
that rnipht be reached at the Round Table Conference. 

27th Ottau'ci Committer' s liejiort The Ottawa Committee, having concluded its 
labours, sipmal tlie report to-day ratifying th<* Agreement for tliree years and 
Hiippestin'i; the aj)])ointrnent of a Cominittce of lifteen memlKTs of the Ecp:islati\e 
Assembly to examine the working of the Ihiet and to submit its report annually. 
Mr. Situramaraju, ^Ir. Harliilas Sarda and .Sir Ahdur Rahim issued a 
separate report in which tiit'y stated that they wen* unable to accept the majority 
conclusion on the ground that the scheme of prtd.Teiitial t anti's was not in 
the interests of India. Sir JI. S. (ioiir and Mr. C. 8. Kanpa Aiyar, in 
a Hiipplementary note, said that they aeeorded consent provisionally to the 
Agreement for a short period of thn‘e years at the end of which the Uoverii- 
ment sliould jiiaett before the Assembly the results of tiio exiierience pained 
repardinp its ojieratioiiH and the Asstinbly should dteide whether the .Apreeiiient 
should continue. 


DECEMBER 1932 

3rd. Gujarat Political Conference Arrests : — About fifty more arrests were 
made of persons alleped to be delepates to the Gujarat Political Conference. 
Thirty-five of them wore arr sted on the railway station as they aliphted from 
various trains, while the rest were arrested as they were passinp throuph Maneck 
C’howk, the business (juarter of the city. The total arrests numbered 100. 

6lh. Assembly Ratifies Ottawa Ayrecment After a debate in which GO speakers 
took part the Assembly voted to-day in favour of the ratification of the Ottawa 
Apreement by 74 votes to 27. Sir Abdiir Rahim, the first speaker, opposing rati- 
fication said he had been dubbed as an irreconcilable opponent of the agreement 
but was sure the couutry was behind him whatever might be the decision of the 
House. 

13lh. Letter to Zamorin Sigmd hy Benares Students and Professors Over the 
signatures of 2354 students, professors and other members of the Benares 
Universitv, the following letter was sent to the Zamorin on the Garuvayur 
temple : ^‘We the undersigned members of the staff and students of the Benares 
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Hiudu UuiTcrBity believe that every Hindu, however humble his caste and 
status ni^y be, should have an opportunity of obtaining darshan of tho deify 
whom we worship in our temples. [Ve therefore earnestly and respoet fully 
appeal to you to have such an opportunity extended to those Hindus also who 
have not hitherto enjoyed the privilege of entering temples. We firmly behove 
this will strengthen the shraddha and bhakti in tnem all and thereby promote 
the noble cause of relif^ion.” 

14lh. Attack on S. P. of Malda by South ah ‘.—Three Sonthals were killed and 
four wounded, while one police constable died of wounds received in a clash 
between Sonthals and the police. A few hundred Sonthals headed by 
Jitu Chotka and vSarmi of Jhinshari in Dinajpur District, who styled 

themselves as “Gandhi" occupied the Adina mosiiue, defied authorities and 
declared “raj" of their own. On receipt of the information the District Magis- 
trate, the Superintendent of Police and 135 armed constables, accompanied by 
some non-official gentlemen hastened to the spot. All i)er.suiisions 
failed and a police constable was fatally wounded with an arrow and tin; 
Superintendent of Poli(!e was attacked by the Sonthals with arrows and swords. 
The police thereupon opened fire as a rc*sult of which three Sonthiils were killed 
and four wounded. The police then arrested sixteen Sonthals and brought the 
situation under control. The constable who was wounded by the Sonthals died 
in hospital. 

16lh. Bengal Public Security Bill On the motion of Mr. \V. D. Jl. Prentice, 
Horae Member, the Bengal Council passed the Bengal Jhiblic Security Bill as 
amended by 52 votes to 24. The object of the Bill was to fight the C'lvil Dis- 
obedience movement. 

Mahatma's Programme for Anti-Unlouchahility Day : — Mahatma Gandhi 
issued the following message for the Anti-Untouchability Day— “1 hope the 
message of hope born of the movement for the abolition of Untouchabiliiy will 
penetrate Harijan quarters in every village in India on next Sunday w’hieh has 
been fixed by the Central Board for the removal of Untouchability. Every 
Hindu child can do something by the way of some little services to his or her 
Harijan brother or sister in this mass movement of self-purification. I have 
been listening to discourses of Sanatanist friends with respectful attention with 
a perfectly open mind, and 1 shall continue to do so as long as they will strive 
with me with a view to my conversion into their interpretation of Hinduism ; 
but the conviction is daily growing upon me that untouchability as it is inter- 
preted and practised to-day has no sanction whatsoever in the Hindu SlniHiras 
taken as a whole, as they must bo taken. There can be no doubt that the 
present interpretation and practice of untouchability is utterly contrary to every 
canon of morality, 

21il. Police search Mrs. Ransa Mehtas rooms~Thc rooms occupied by Mrs 
Hansa Mehta and Mrs. Goshiben Captain at Grand Hotel, Allahabad, were 
searched by the police armed with a search warrant issued by the District 
Magistrate. A party of police went to Grand Hotel at 5 p.m, and when Mrs. 
Mehta and Mrs. Captain returned to the Hotel from the Unity Conference 
Committee meeting, they searched the rooms and all the luggages. 4'he search 
lasted for tweutyl minutes, but the police found nothing incriminating. It appeared 
the police expected to find some proscribed literature. 

23rd. Final Speeches of the R. T. C. Delegates In the course of a general debate 
of the Round Table Conference, 8ir T. B. Sapru said that for the constitution 
to be workable the co-operation of the Congress was necessary and it was 
imperative that the political prisoners should be released.— Lord Peel joined with 
Sir T. B. Sapru in sayfng that Congress co-operation was essential.— The Raja 
of Sarila said that no distinction should be made between States in the institu- 
tions of the Federal Constitution.— Sir Akbar Hydari and Mr. Liaqat Hyat Khan 
declared that the States were anxious to enter the Federation. — Sardar Tara 
Singh pleaded for support of the Allahabad Agreement.— Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas warned the Government that the people of India would not seriously 
consider constitution-making so long as Gandniji was in jail.— Sir Manubhai 
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Mehta Baid that there was bitlerncHB in the very core of the pco[)Ic of India and 
therefore apj)ealed to Britain “to ^^ivc freedom with open handn and K^od ^raee. 

Burma's verdict : Federation frith India frith Rif/tit of Soression : — The Biinnri 
Council after wix day’n debate defeated by a majority ul ten votes Ba 
motion ur^inj< the (iovernment to jiceej)t the principle of scpiinUioii of Burma 
from India and ur^dn^^ the Oovernment to convene a nprcHcnt alive (’onferenm' 
to determine the future couHtitution on defined terms. 1'he (jouneil carried the 
Anti'HcparationiHt amended motion opposing Hcparation on the I’rcmici's conslitu- 
lioii, also permanent and unconditional Federation and HU'.^mstinij^ terms for 
the future constitution in the alternative t)ro])OHin^^ Burma's entry in I he 
Indian Fediiration on conditions w'ith the ri^ht of Hccession and iir^iiiK an 
early Conference to determine the luture constitution on defimai ttums. 
d'he motion was carried without division. (Jllicials remained neutral in the dehati' 
UH well as voting on all motions. 


24 lh. Rniifid Table ('inference clo'ics : — d’he final meeting of the Bound I'aiiie 
(Jonfcrenei* in I/mdon was held, J^ord Sankey lU’csidiiiir, He ojicni'd ihe 
proeeeding-i with announcing the Bing- Em p (Tor's message to the delegates. Sii 
lloare thru addo'ssed tlie Conference. He rcferied to tile work of the two 
pn'vioUH eouferences. the great acliicviunent of which was the idea of the All- 
India Federation, ile also refcrrexl to the Ckmimunal Award and the vahiahlt* 
ri'ports of the various committees that eanu' to India, Ife then spoke of the 
two results of the third eonh;renee vi/., clearly delimiLing the field ii]i on which 
the future constitution was going to be built " in a much more detailed manner 
than in the past and the creation of an rsjirtl dr eorpA amongst all. Begurding 
the question of Federation, t^ir Samuel said that there were ditlicullies in the 
way of fi.King the date of iiiirodiietion Imt promis(‘d that th(* (government would 
do their utmost to remove every obstacle as early as possible. On the (luestion 
of transfer of Financial (Control he “^aid that the (lovermmnt had fully accept- 
ed the fact that there could be no elleetive responsibility without linaneial 
control. And this is to be grunted subject to safeguarding by the establishing 
of a Jh'Horve Bank. Hefenee, .Sir .S. Hoare said, should remain the sole res- 
])onsihility of the Crown, but the (Jovernmenl would make it clear in the 
instruclionfi to the ( Joveruor-f ieneral that the reserved side and the pojjular side 
work in closest co-operation. Sind and (.Iris-iu should both be si'parale provinces. 
Sir Samuel concluded with an apiieal for eo-opcratiori and iiroinised full 
eouHideratioii of Sir 'I'. B. Sapru's appeal, for the releas(‘ of (randhiji and other 
jiolitieal prisoners. Lord Sankey. speaking next, regretted the absence of the 
Congrees and British Labounti^B. He advised Indians to strive for an ideal but 
aec(q)t the ]iraetieally possible. He warned the Priiiees against delay in 
giving a definite assuranec about entry into the Federation. 

The Unity Conference :~The Allahabad Unity Conference wdiieh held its last 
sesHioii, before adjourning, was jiresided over bv Bandit Malaviya. The l^iiidit 
announced that an agreement had been reached on all the jioints cxeejit on a 

few small matters left over which would take a little time for settlement. 'I'he 

Bengal (iucstion will be settled in Calcutta by a Sub-Committee. Bandit 

Malaviya hoiied that Europeans and Anglo-IiidiaiiB would co-operatc. The 

General Secretary of the Conference then read the resolutions discussed and 
framed by the Sub-Committee. In the Central I^t'gislaturt^ the proportion of 
Beats allotted was : d2 per cent Moslems, 4.2 per cent Sikhs, 2 per cent iiKliaii 
Christians aud one seat for Europeans and Anglo- ludiaus combiued. lu the 
Bunjab Council the seats would be : Moslems 51 per cent, Sikhs 20 per cent, 
Hindus 27 per cent, Indian Christians 3 seats, Europeans aud xVnglo-Indians one 
seat. The case of Bengal would be decided at Calcutta. The Joint electorate formula, 
adopted in November, was kept intact with the additional mention of 
Parsecs, Jews and other small minorities. A congratulatory motion on the 
decision of the people of Burma not to separate from India was carried un- 
animously. The Conference was then adjourned to a time aud place to be 
announced later. 

3 
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28lli. Indian Moderates Doubtful and Dismayed : Heartscarchiny after London 
Tamasha “Time has come for action”, said the “Daily Herald” in a leading 
article. ‘‘During the next few months India Bill must be i)rodut*ed. If it is bold 
in essentials and if it honestly and courageously fulfils the i)le(lgeH given to 
India, then no squabbling over detail need arouse apprehension. The essenet' of 
whole matter is the promise given at the first session of the Roniid Table 
Conference that responsibility for government shall bo placed in tlie ('enlral and 
Provincial Legislatures subject to safeguards. Will this pledge be fulfllh'd 
ungrudgingly or is there basis for fears that Central resjionsibility is to be 
postponed, safeguards are to be unreasonable and transition period is to b(' 
immeasurable and clastic in length ? The third session, di'sjiite oHicial assurances 
has closed leaving even Indian Moderates doubtful and dismayed. The Indian 
press is suspicious and distrustful. Wc await with anxiety Government’s 
decisions.” 

29lh. Mahatma Gandhi postpones fast :-“(iandhiji postponed his intended fast ii)< 
definitely, in view of the ollieial announeeineiit that the \'ieeregal sand ion to 
Dr Subbaroyan’s Bill could not possil)ly be aiinonneed befnre the loth daimary 
while the contemplated fast was to take t)lacc on tin' dnd. (hindlnji n^siied a 
statement regarding his decision, in tin' coursi' of nhich he ivodlcd tlu' Bombay 
Conferenee. soon after the ViTrowada J’aet, and said that there could la' no rest 
for him until untouchability became a thing of the past. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

J X T R o D IJ C T I O N 

'riio ])oliticril InHtory of for tho last fow years has not run 

BUiooth arul struiVht, It has snrirf‘d up and down and taken bends, 
'i'o-day it soem- U) take a now turn at a point where it would be 
advisable for the rovi(‘W(T to j)aU'.e, look baek. and try to put tojrc- 
tli(T on his canvas the rapid and isolatral nkotches that he miirht have 
taken of what he saw befone A whole view and a connected view 
of what went befoiv* seems t<» be (*s<ential t^> :in a{)preciation of what 
is now jjjoin^jj on before our eyes. W’^e therefore*, be^in with a brief 
recapitulation. 

I. 1’frr: Ba^is or Indian Dispensatio.v 

Bven while the sec-ond Round Table Couforonco was plyinj>f throng;h 
the i)crilnus rocks and sunketi re(‘fs of hostile British interests and 
mutually warriru^: eleim’iits of Indian comrnunalism, and Mahatma Gandhi 
as tlu* soh* i’('pr('seiitati V(‘ of the (’oni^ress was sweatinpj himself unto 
death at the ni(ld<*r, some* of tin* benif^htod Indian crew scented a plot 
brewing in hi^::!] ((uarters to blow up the battered ship before she was 
d(*finitely steered towards her haven of fulfilment. The great Tory 
party had never lik(*d at Imart the R T. (’. plan and method.^ d^o them 
the prin(*iple of the It. T. (\, a])pliod to the case of a “trust” and 
“dep(‘ndeney” lilve Irc'land or India, implied an abrogation of the 
sovereignty of tin* British Parliament as the sole arbiter of Imperial 
destiny. It involved a betrayal of imperial trust, a shirking of 
imperial I’f'sponsibility. Some Briti^h high imperialists would, perhaps, 
fight shy of sneh high-flown sentiments and simply say that to treat 
with (‘lements of disloyalty and disallection in the dependencies 
of tin* lOmpire, as one wmnld trc.at with an cx-cnemy of an 
independent State, is to deal a blow to the majesty of the Paramount 
l*ow('r ; it means a lowering of its prestige and authority, and entails 
a surreiuhcr of its prerogative and interest. It is the duty of the 
Paramount Power to suppress with an iron hand the elements of dis- 
loyalty atul revolt, and then, when order and respect for authority has 
been comi)letely restored, to decide by the exercise of its own judgment 
and authority what may be good and expedient for the disaffected limb 
of the Empire. It may condescend to hear what the disaffected limb may 
have to say ; but it is no part of the business of that limb^ to claim a 
share in the judging and deciding itself. This was the^ philosophy of 
the Tory Government which had sent out an All-white Commission 
tthe Simon CommissioiP to India to hear what the people had to say 
and report. The people however would have none of the honour thus 
unceremoniously thrust on them. They practically boycotted the Royal 
Commission. Even the die-hard optimism of Liberalism stood resent- 
fully aloof. The Commission however produced a mountain of Report 
out of a molehill of actual evidence. And- It was this Report that the 
official Tory party in England was prepared to adopt as the basis of 
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its Indian decrcn and dispensation. It was not prepared to sanction 
any other basis. Why ? Because any other ba.sis would not suit its 
imperialistic philosoj)hy and outlook. Any other basis like that of the 
11. T. C. plan would be subversive of the very first principles of 
British Toryism. 

II. Plow Lauouu Looked at it 

The Labour party in p]ngland had, on the other hand, committed 
itself to the princiido of self-determination in relation to all subject 
countries including India. When, therefore, that party came into 
ollice, it naturally began to look about for a i)lau that would look 
like giving India a chance for self-determination, and thereby, satis- 
fying its own official Labour conscience. In grim earnestness had 
India been agitating for Swaraj, Some constructive plan must be i)ut 
forward to meet the situation aggravated by the Tory mishandling of 
it. The Simon Commission plan would not do. Not simply because 
its proposals were felt to be inadecpiate in India, but because the 
Commission had been thrust upon an India that had not only declined 
but resented the honour of its visit. It was part and i^arcel of the 
Tory i)olicy of imperial decree and dispensation. The Labour Govern- 
ment was, therefore, well advised to silently bury the Simon “upstart^’, 
and look about for a means and method whereby the live wire 
bct^veen Indian nationalism and British statesmanshij), so rudely snap- 
ped by unimaginative 'Tory obtuseness, might be joined (ogether again. 
India had been demanding not only Swaraj, but s('lf-det(‘rmination as 
regards how and when that Swaraj should bo attainable by her. Now, 
the Labour Government thought of a device by which it could make a 
gesture conciliatory to that Indian demand. That gesture was the, 
Ilound Table Conference. 

III. Tin: R. T. C. 

The Round Table idea had not been (piite a new one. During the 
rule of Lord Reading, when the Non-cooperation IMovement had becui 
at its z(*iiith, the idea had been seriously canvassed in (lie responsible 
((uarters, both ofiicial and non-oflicial, and it was suggested that the 
idea would probably have materialized had not Gaiidhiji at the supreme 
moment vetoed and turned it down. During Lord Irwinks regime 
however the idea was revived presumably under Labour sponsorship. 
It took its first material shai)e in that fatal conference of Gandhi ji and 
some other leaders with the Viceroy which ended without having 
reached any common basis of agreement. ITic di.scus.sion had centred 
chiefly round the object, plan and proceduro of the proposed Round 
Table Conference in London, The Horae Government and the Indian 
Government thought that by that proposal India was given an unique 
opportunity not only for consultation but self-determination, 
in the matter of her constitution-building. For, did not the Labour 
Government say that its Indian programme in the British Parliament 
would be chiselled on the model of the agreed plan fashioned in the 
Ilound Table Conference in which Indians would be invited to sit as 
full-fledged delegates ? This, in effect, was what was stated by 
the Government of Lord Irwin to be the object of the R. T. C. 
Gandhiji on behalf of the Congress could not offer his co-opera* 
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tioii because the Conpjrcss had already voted for Independence, 
and, therefore, it was not possible to persuade it to afrree to any 
pro[)ORal which in its preamble did not concede without (jucstion tliat 
the substance of independence was forthwith to be ^jranted to India. 
This substance of independence must be miarantecd to India at the 
outset. That must not be left an open question. The Conference must 
proceed on that postulate. It must meet to hammer that substance 
of independence into definite sliape ; to show, for instance, what ad- 
justments there must be during the transition period of transference 
of power from British hands into Indian. This the Labour Government 
could not guarantee. It would commit itself for tin* proj)oscd K.T.C. 
to the acceptance of any i)reamblc or postulate in advance. It must 
wait and see. Let the Conference first meet and deliberate and come 
to an agreed solution. For it, every question must be left as an 
oi>en (piestion — the (luestion of the object as well of the means, question 
relating to principles and those relating to their detailed working. 

IV. Wiiv It Failed To ArrRACT Conc^ress 

There should have been little practical difficulty about this if Labour 
could command courage enough to stick to its principles and profes- 
sions. But it was not prei)arcd to risk its life on the Indian issue. It 
was ]>orhaps more anxious to carry the British Liberals and Tories 
with them than the Indian Nationalists. The issue of their Indian 
labours must have the blessings of all parti<‘s. So the proposed ('on- 
ference was to be n'prcsentati vo of all ]-)ossiblc interests and shades of 
opinion, British as well .as Indian. And it was felt — and rigidly so — by 
the Clongress that such a promiscuous conference could hardly be ex- 
IH'ctcd to yield any results even remotely foreshadowing the fruition of 
Indian as])irations. The C^migress in reaction launched tin'. Civil ])is- 
obedience Movement to create “sanction’^ or dynamic power needed for 
cfl’cctivcly ju'csbing and bringing home its demands. 

V. The Pr.EA of Official La dour 

Suspicions w^orc then openly expressed in some (juarters that official 
l..abour was not, and did not intend ]fiaying its game wath Indian 
Nationalism fairly and s((uarcly ; that it was as good an im])crialist at 
heart and as staunch a votary of the cult of British trusteeship in India 
as its Liberal and Tory compatriots. Only the Tory die-hards had been 
more outspoken. In spite of all its professions of self-determination, it 
was ]H'rhaps as definitely inclined as any other party in England to 
regard the Congress demand for independence as crying for the moon. 
The plea of official Labour was that it was sincere in its solicitude 
for Indian emancipation, but that its actual course of action was deter- 
mined by conditions of political reality, and considerations of practical 
statesmanship which required a cautious and slow movement along the 
line of least resistance. The dual policy of repression and conciliation 
which it followed was none of its own seeking ; it was precipitated by 
the impatience and obstinacy and opposition of Congress leadership. 
The trouble should have been avoided if Congress had not refused to 
grasp the hand of friendship and co-opcration which Lord Irwin had 
extended to it. The Congress decision to launch the Civil Disobedience 
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Movement was therefore most unfortunate. It was unfair and unjust to 
Labour. It drove Labour, tliat came to befriend and help, to defensive 
warfare. Its anxiety to secure the co-operation of the other British 
])arties in the House of Commons was obviously justified by considera- 
tions of prudence and political sagacity. It wanted to build on a sound 
and durable basis. The structure raised by it might at first lack the 
grandeur and magnificence of Indian political idealism, but it was meant 
to be a structure that would last and that would be habitable. It would 
be such as could be added to .and perfected as necessary and in the 
process of actual trying. The Tory Government, when it should come, 
would not pull it down, because it had been as a party invited to have 
a share in the making of it. 

VI. Labour IlAXDLiX(i— A Drpartitre 

We need not discuss the grounds for justification either of the sus- 
jiicion of the Indians as to the intentions of Labour, or of the jihai 
of Labour itself as stated above. It is to be noted however that the 
Labour handling of the Indian situation was in two respects a depar- 
ture from the former Tory treatment of it. First, it admitted the 
fundamental blunder of the Simon Commission j^lan and substitiiti'd for 
it the Round Table method. Secondly, it had the courage to act 
and open negotiations with the Ch)ngress while the latter was carry- 
ing on the Civil Disobedience Movement whi(‘h had so far shown 
no sign of weakening oi* receding. The Gandhi- Irwin Agreement was 
in no sence an agreement between the victor and the vamiuished — a 
circumstance which made it so galling and bitter to the Indian bur- 
eaucratic throat that was to swallow it. It was for that very reason 
an engagement of honour from the Indian nationalist ])oint of vi('W. 
The first Agreement was followed by another which secured the co- 
c peration of the Congress in the labours of the R.T.C. This cooper- 
ation was ollered on the basis of the Premieres declaration of jiolicy at 
the close of the first Round Table Conference which had met and 
deliberated without Congress collaboration and in an atmosphere of in- 
tense political activity in India— a declaration which dc'linitely aceept(‘d 
full resiionsibility as the Indian objective, sjioke of a transition jx'riod 
during which certain reservations and safeguards might be ])ut in to 
balance the Indian constitution, but which mu>t be such as to subserve 
the interests of India. The Congress ])articipated on the distinct 
understanding that all reservations and safeguards in the transition 
period would be demonstrably in the interest of India. 

VII. Two Initial Mistaker 

This was all right so far as it went. But the Labour Government 
had made two initial mistakes which it would not or could not 
rectify. It had made a pact with the Tories and Liberals, and the 
collaboration of these parties in the R.T.C. and in the Parli- 
ment necessarily meant that the measure of responsibility to be con- 
ceded in the Indian constitution would be the least possible, and that 
of the reservations and safeguards the largest possible. By that pact 
official Labour consented to move with a perpetual Tory halter round 
its neck. And as events showed, that halter not only gagged but 
smothered Labour. The second mistake was due to its failure to make 
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the Indian representation in the R.T.C, truly representative in char- 
acter. In this it played into the hands of reactionaries who so arr- 
anged matters and so pulled the strings that the discomfiture of the 
It.r.C. as a solvent of tlic Indian ])roblem would be a foregone con- 
clusion. The Conference was packed with ultra-loyalists, political 
fossils and^ rank coiumunalists. l^o these two might be added another 
mistake*. The Government would never si)eak its own mind or disclose 
its Indian designs and plans. There was nothing to inspire faith in 
its ultimate intentions. 

VIII. Why R. T. C. Failed 

1 he Congress participation in the R. T. C. after Mahatmaji’s second 
Agreement with the Government was of course a leaven that tended 
to make the R. T. C. business in every sense a more r(‘al and more 
interesting one. The pr(*senc(‘ of iMahatma Gandhi as the ])leuipoten- 
tiary of the Congress invested the Indian element of the Conference 
with a^ niore truly representative character. Tlie man who admittedly 
could ‘‘deliver the goods” now sat at the table. This was a great 
advantage from the real business point of view. Hut the motley Indian 
clement, or a considerable section of it made a common cause with a 
section of the British element to refuse to take advantage of this. 
Every body claimed to be as truly representative as the Congress 
member. The grim reality of the Indian situation was thus ignored 
by false pretences in the St. James^ Palace. Then again, the communal 
interests, in spite of the best etlbrts of Mahatma Gandhi, not only did 
not show any signs of yielding (piarters, but they seemed to enter 
into a lyict with the reactionary forces that insisted on the imperial 
reservations and safeguards, and demanded those reservations and 
safeguards for themselves. That is to say, they seemed to think that 
the proposed checks and balances in tlie constitution were in the in- 
terest of India herself, inasmuch as by them it was intended to i)ro* 
toci the interests of the minorities from the tyranny lof the majority 
rule. An unbriddled and unchecked Congress Raj would prove, accor- 
ding to them, a state of intolerable tyranny. The British Government 
should therefore hold the reins in their hands to prevent this calamity. 
They arc to see that the newly implemented constitution is not run 
into the ditch* All attempts of Mahatma Gandhi failed to bring 
round the narrow and reactionary forces to a common, consolidated, 
patriotic nucleus for actio '. Indian swaraj is no good if it lacks the 
reservations and checks which British imperialist interest and Indian 
coramunalist interest combine to demand as essential. Thus the Congress, 
which was practically the sole factor in the field of Indian political 
struggle, was sought to be cornered in the St James^ Palace. The 
Labour Government whicli was still in power persisted in refusing to 
disclose its own Indian plans. It was content to let matters drift Its 
mind seemed to be undecided. Or perhaps it looked on while the 
Conference itself was showing proof positive how utterly impracticable 
frona every point of view was the extremist demand which Mahatmaji 
carried in his “pocket.'^ That demand seemed to bo opposed at eveiy 
iiot so much by British as by Indian objections. The Princes 
would have none of it ; the MahomedUns, Depressed Classes and Sikhs 
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would hove none of it unless their special claims were first conceded ; 
and even the Liberals would not go in for the whole of it So 
Maliatmaji s seemed to be the solitary, discordant, insurjrent note. 

IX. The General Election— flow It Affected The Situation. 

In the last phase of the R. T. C. in which the Conjrress partici- 
pated, there was one of the most decisive General Elections in Enirlisii 
history, by which Labour was practically swc])t away, and a so-called 
National Govcuaiment was installed supi)orte(l by an almost all- 
ConscTvative House of Parliament. The olficial Conservative party was 
of course led by the sedate and sweet-ton pjued Mr. Baldwin, but a 
"roup of die-hards and reactionaries under the forceful captaincy of 
Mr. Churchill formed also a clamourous and assiduous team. The 
leadership of Baldwin was solid but it was not undivided. And the 
leaven of this die-hard itifhience lias worked throu"li the whole loaf of 
British attitude in its relation to India. Towards the c]os(‘ of the second 
session of the R. T. C., even before Mahatma Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders left the hhi<i:lish shores, it was believed that forces were already 
at work to sabotage the Conference. mak(^ a clean sweep of the whoh* 
Indian muddle of the Labour Government, and ^o back to the “buried” 
8imon Commission. It was feared that Federal responsibility mifiiht be 
shelved, and only Provincial autonomy such as contemplated by the 
8imon rejicrt would be granted. An intiuential section of the Indian 
team of the R. T. C. had to formally protest against such a ]>lan. 
The result was that the whole ((uestion of responsible government in 
India was shelved for the time being. The second session concluded 
its labours, but nothing was conchuled by them. Ihere was a formal 
declaration of iiolicy by the Premier which, as usual, \.as a master- 
piece of platitude-making and vagueness. It said of course that the 
change of government in England did not mean a change of its Indian 
])olicy, and that the new Government endorsed the formula and method 
of the Labour Government. But those who could read the new dis- 
position of forces in British politics, refused to take the jirofessions of 
the new Government at tlieir face value. The Premier, even if he 
meant well, was not now the prime mover. Ilis will was no longer 
the collective will of his team. The solid conservatism of Sir Samuel 
Hoare would now prevail, and the volatile socialism of Mr. Macdonald 
would be of little avail. 

X. The change in Spirit if not in Form. 

That a tightening, — and as regards Indian hopes a blighting — change 
had come over the spirit, if not also over the form, of the British 
Governments Indian policy, was a fact that was not generally avowed 
and admitted, but it was evident from the trend of subsetjuent events. 
The inconclusive session of the R. T. C. broke up in an atmosiiherc 
of irritating vagueness, suspense and mutual distrust. Even the Indian 
groups had not been able to keep house together, much less put it in 
order. There had been nothing left for the*communal tangle but to wait 
for the humiliation of the Communal Award. There had been nothing 
left for the great constitutional question itself but to wait for the 
reports of Consultative and other Committees and the labours of 
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nobody knew how many future Round Table Conferences. When 
Mahatma Gandhi sailed from the shores of Eujjland, the official faces 
that came to see him off scowled rather than smiled on him. He came 
and retired as an adversary with whom it had not been possible to 
come to terms. The dominating conservative influence in the National 
Government was more than ever convinced if indeed it had ever 
lacked the conviction — that to come to terms with the Congress as it 
was would always be impossible. Nay, it would be suicidal, even if 
it were possible, The Congress must be crushed if high imperial 
interests and responsibilities are to be saved. The whole Labour x^olk-y 
of bargaining with the Indian extremist and law-breaker, had been a 
colossal blunder, the mischief created by which would have to be 
forthwith undone. Needless to say that in this attitude, hitehall was 
warmly supported by the common run of Indian bureaucracy and non- 
official European community, d'hese latter had never liked the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact and the “truce^'. 

XI. Tiik STurooLE Revived 

Fortunately for these bellico.se influences, the situation in India had 
been sufficiently tense and provocative. But the I rentier trouble, the 
agrarian trouble in the U. 1^-. and the Bengal Ordinances should not 
have precipitated the struggle if M:ihatma Gandhi could have agreed to 
fly the Cotigress Flag half-mast in London and thus [ire vented British 
statesmanship from repenting its former ways of bargaining and con- 
ferring with one W’ho ])roved to be an implacable foe. V ith Mahatma 
Gandlii signing the R. T. C. document, as for inst.ance, Sir Pi'j Bahadur 
had signed it, and promising the Congress as.-Jcnt to it, the struggle 
need not have been revived. And in all probability it would not 
have in spite of a thousand Frontier and other troubles. At the conclusion 
of the second session, and when returning from England, IMahatmaji 
had made it perfectly ch'ar that the Congress would not only not 
br.ng down its high demand for immediate cflfective control over the 
army, flnance and so lorth, wliich any British government, Labour or 
Conservativ’'e, w’as not pri'parcd to grant, but tlnit tiio Congress would 
revive the Civdl I )i.s()bedi(*nce Movement and sacrifice ‘a million liv'cs^^ 
if need be, in case the negotiations ultimately broke down, as in all 
human probability they were bound to be. Now, th>s threatened 
recrudescence of the trouble of direct action the National Government 
was not prepared to tolerate. And it was not prepared to tolerate even 
the threat itself — “the perpetual menaee^^ as it was called. As the 
Flome Member in India and the Secretary of State in England have 
often rei)eated—' Government was no longer disposed to parley with 
and give quarters to elements that avowed and stood for unconstitu- 
tional action. They have had enough of “truce” and * agreement” with 
these irreconcilable, subversive elements, and they are in no mood for 
trying those dubious and unfruitful methods again. It is doubtful if 
even the Labour Governmeut would have tried them again had it 
continued to be in office. 

XII. The Viceroy's Refusal— No Accident 
It was no wonder therefore that the overtures of Mahatma Gandhi 
to the Viceroy immediately after We landing were met with a rebuff* 
4 
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In our judgment they should not have been met with a rebuff. We 
discussed the case at length in our previous Introduction. It is true 
that there was the unfortunate, conditional threat of direct action con- 
tained in those overtures that evidently and sincerely nioant to be 
pacific. But on the Government .side, too, there was the threat or 
repression with “all possible measures/^ and the armoury of Govern- 
ment was about to be filled with new-fangled drastic weapons of both 
offence and defence. The fact of the matter was that there Was no 
harm in either of the opponents trying to convert the other by further 
talk and other gentle modes of persuasion. The beiuTicont jyossibilities 
of such methods are never too soon exhausted. As it should be ihe 
endeavour of every popular organisation to make gover/une/it more and 
more amenable and responsive to the behests of popular will without 
undermining the foundations of government itself, so it should be the 
endeavour of every government — and particularly of those that are 
not responsible and representative— to carry conviction and confidence 
to those minds where conviction and confidence do not exist as to the 
sincerity of its iutentions and reasonableness of its policy and plans. 

XIII. The Curve of The Revived Movement 
We need not recapitulate the history of the re\ival of (he Civil 
Disobedience Movement and the drastic Ordinatice rule which Govern- 
ment introduced with dramatic, though prcim'ditiited, (pih kuess. In the 
midst of the grim reality of the struggle, the hist echoes of the sc'cond 
R. T. C. came and told in mournful numbc'rs that the whole business 
had been but an empty dream. The Secretary of State, of course, was 
all ardour in the defence of his Dual Policy — of crushing the Gongress 
which represented only a small though clamorous minority, and ])rocoe- 
ding apace with constitutional reform which would ])roduc*e results 
cautious enough yet tangible enough to allay the fears and satisfy the 
hopes of India’s sane and loyal and uiicomphiiniug teeming millions. 
This dual policy in so far as it aimod at crushing the Congress and 
foisting a constitution upon India with the Congress secnrely locked np 
in prison, was a delusion that deceived British statesman by its seeming 
solid effectiveness. For the first half of 1012, the Movement was ra- 
ther going strong. The number of convictions in the months of January 
and February in connection witii the Movement was near 15,000 and 

18.000 respectively. Then the curve gradually Jell till at the end of 
August it was about 3,000. The total numb(m of ])ri.soners at the end 
of July in the jails was nearly 25,000, of which about 1,000 were wo- 
men. The number was less than that by a few hundreds at the end 
of August. The official report claimed that of the prisoners nearly 

7.000 were released on apology, showing that a good percentage of men 
and women taking part in the Movement repented the folly of their 
ways. Though the Movement waned during the latter half of the year, 
the total number of prisoners in the jail of all the provinces was still 
nearly 20,000 at the end of September including nearly 800 women. 
The number fell to a little over 18,000 at the end of October. That 
the number had not dwindled much in spite of the marked decrease in 
new arrests and convictions, was due to the fact that long-time convic- 
tions, in many cases accompanied by heavy fines which in some cases 
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were realisod, had bocn tho riilo with courts trying the cases. There 
WBvS no gainsaying the drastic character of the operation of tho Ordi- 
nances which, subsequently, were enacted into an all-comprehensive 
Ordinance Law intended to guard the present and future Governments 
against any possible relapse of unconstitutional activity on the part of 
tlie (^>ngr(^<s or arjy other militant organisation. Government, of course, 
not all accusations of exccs^<'s and undue severity in the w-irking of 
tin* < )r(iiuane('s with a gesture of itjcrcdulons stolidity. Even firing was 
nf'Cf'ssary and was jnstitied. 'The Home M<‘mb(*r in the Indian Legisla- 
tive >Vs-omf)ly madr a st.-ttrauiit s)iowi/»g the occ.asions on which firing 
line] to hf if‘<i>rtr(l to and tin* rrsnltinff thon‘frojn. In the 

first quart<'r alone of was rc^'Orfod to in Bengal on as many 

as seventoen oceasiouv, more than in any other province. During the 
same jicriod firing in Lombay ivsnltcd in the death of thirtyfoiir. At 
larapiir in the district of Monghyr Hbiiar) thirteen were killed and 
twentyfoiir wonndf-d. Tfic holy city of Henare.s was however the first 
to tast(‘ tho first slK)ts. That was in the first Week of January just 
after Mahatma frandhi had ag.ain been shut up in the Yervada Jail. 
Ihese firings .and their ea^iialiie.s indieat('d that the Government was 
in no moral for trr'.ating with indulgence any nuclei of elements of tur- 
bulence tli.at might fman to ])rcs.age and fo^tru’ a growing storm of anti- 
Governincrit furv, '['hose in power do sometimes reU upon the far- 
reaching moral ’ (-n’cets of such firings more tlian they rely upon their 
immediafe h>cal ctfect';. Anti they seek to justify their reliance by the 
laws ol crowd psychology. A few timely shots fired to kill a “storm’' 
at its forming nnclcns would sp;ire ns the fury and mischief of the 
storm its(‘lf. Ibi( soiuetiim*> the tim(‘ as w(‘ll tho measure of the shots 
are miseaUmlated. 'The “morar’ i)roducod may be the reverse 

of what was desired. In the eas(‘ of the virgin firing in the city of 
Benart*s for examphg though three were reported to have been killed 
and as many as tliirty-eight wounded, tin' day following witnessed a 
Home such as even tlie lufiy Benares had ever witnessed before — the 
streets and sqnar(>s of the city were literally tilled with moving and 
surging streams of liuman heads which, apparently, wore ready either 
for bnlh’t showers or lathi blows that lU’glit descend on them. There 
was no firing and scarcely any lathi cliarge on that day. First day's 
firing h.ad lashed the easy placidity of the city into a wave of moun- 
tain mass before which it was safe to stoop and retire. That moim- 
biin mass w\as best allowed to break and exhaust itself on its rock- 
bound shore. After it.s break-up and retreat, tho time for action came 
again. And this time not mass firing. The crowd mind works by 
epileptic fits and spasmodic starts. Those charged with the task of 
hitting and hammering it into obedience and plasticity should never 
Forgot this. And not only this, but a profounder law. Hard blows 
unwisely and recklessly dealt, may make people bolt, but some at 
least may bolt to plot, dig themselves into the ground, and lay mines 
there of insidious mischief and trouble. 

We neet not especially refer to more civil modes of operation which 
did not involve firing, but which encroached, under circumstances of 
emergency, upon tho common liberties of the citizens and their ordinary 
rights of ^ propietorship. In fact, the Ordinances — which Sir Samuel 
had said in the House of Commons he had always hated and would 
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never consent to continue a day lonfjer than was necessary — not only 
made the work of the actual civil resisters a very exacting one, but 
they maintained a most determined blockade against the Congress so that 
the least suggestion of any form of synipatliy and support from the 
general mass of the public might not roach it. By this relentless 
blockade, Congress was denied the very means of its sustenance. For, 
it can live and thrive to the extent it is able to enlist the active sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm of the people. Its lnde]icndence Day celebrat- 
ions, its All-India Prisoners’ Days, its Flag-hoistings, its Hartals, and so 
forth, have thus been the very vital breath of its nostrils. Govern- 
ment saw this and lost no time in trying to cut oil’ by the drastic 
provisions of the Ordinances this vital breath itself. National Flag- 
hoisting, for examjde, had never been by itself an illegal and forbidden 
act. And there were the rulings of some of the High C’ourts coun- 
tenancing this view. Yet the flying of such flags on a Congress day 
was a risky job, and the people knew from instinct and from experi- 
ence that it was so. A house that habitually flew the flag might not only 
be in the black books of the police, but be “commande(‘red” and taken 
possession of as one habitually assisting in the prosecution of the 
anti-government cami)aign. Though the flag-flyir)g was no oflence, it 
forthwith became so when it could be connected in any manner with 
the Congress cami)aign. Tec national flag became the flag of the 
enemy as soon as it was flown as Congress colours. 'Fhere 
were, besides, the all-eweei)ing provisions of S(‘etion 141, which might 
prohibit almost anything under the sun atid make almost everything 
human an offence. The same considerations ai)pli('d to th(' ease of tiie 
closing of shops on a hartal day. Notices w<‘ro actually is^u(‘d to some 
of the “riug-leader’’ sho[)s in Calcutta and elsewhere, Kapiiring them to 
abstain from closing their shoi)s on a hartal day. A \d’ag(‘ or a locality 
that proved to be habitually f)ro-Corjgress, might be vi^i(<'d with more 
than ordin.iry attentions by the authorities, and ])roving unregenerate 
and refractory, might be vouchsafed the uncommon privilege and honour 
of military or punitive police quartered in it and collective* fines saddled 
upon it. 

Government was not slow to recognise the potent influeneo, for good 
and for evil, which Mie Press wields and exerts in all civilised 
countries. So nearly half its battle was fought againt the* Press. The 
special powers which Government assumed under the Ordinances, 
subsequently sponsored by the Legislative Assembly and baptised as 
Acts, were indeed very wide powers of control. And that control 
ranged over the whole gamut from censorship to dictation. Delin- 
quency was always met with a stern band, and several Journals and 
Presses consciously or unconsciously overstepping the very uncertain 
boundary of “safety’^ narrowly escaped being electrified into annihila- 
tion. The Press had verily to feel its meagre, uncharted way 
gropingly in dangerous zones of barbed-wire entanglements. Many 
were caught in the entanglements and perished. Some escaped with a 
rather nasty close shave. That story is, however, told in another 
place. 

XIV. Government's Formula Re : Congress 
Such exceptional measuresy carried into execution by a machinery 
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RO vast, so colossal and, apparently, so perfect as the Government of 
India, in which all limbs, from the great wheels and levers to the 
least screws and pins, worked so readily and loyally, soon gathered 
momentum enough to run down the active forces of the Congress 
offensive offering resistance and creating trouble. The Secretary of 
State in the earlier days of the fight, when the issue seemed to hang 
in the balance, would sometimes allow a sigh escape him regretting 
the vacant chair or chairs in the Conference and in the Committees ; 
would almost show himself eager to make peace with an organisation 
that had forced the fight on him. Of course, he would fight to a 
firiish civil disobedience. But it was not demonsU^ably clear in the 
earlier months at least that this was the same thing as humbling or 
crushing Congress. It rather looked like an willingness to make peace 
wdth the C’ongress as soon as it could be induced to lay down its 
unoonstitiitional arms. Jt was, apparently, not required that, as a 
repentant sinner humbled to the du>>t, Congress would sue for pardon, 
and abjure for good the very idea of civil disobedience as an evil 
dream. Lord Irwin had in(‘t Gandhiji while civil disobedience had 
bf’cn acfnalh going on ; and the Agreement had accepted a state of 
things which could Iv* described only as truce, in which hostilities had 
merely been suspend(‘d. But to the die-hard Tory mind that arrange- 
ment had meant nothing less tiian a betrayal by the socialist govern- 
ment then in power. The National Government conld never consent 
to re]K‘at that mistake. It was rather bent upon regaining the lost 
ground. 8o though the first utt(*rances of Sir Samuel Hoare had 
seemed to be conceived somewdiat in the spirit of the late I.-abour 
Government and sot in a somewdiat mellow accommodating key, they 
gradually hardened and settled down to the familiar bass of a high 
inifierialist key. And this hardening seemed to be the more pronounced 
as his maih'd fist appeared to tighten its grip on tlie Congress neck 
the more smothcringly. As early as in the month of April, this 
setth'd eonqiioror’s tone (»f the 8(‘cretaiy of State w’as discernible with 
unmistakable clearness. In the House of Commons he explained the 
Govoi nment’s attitude as regards the Congress. That exposition has 
served as the text of the Government’s formula over since. Its reply 
to all peace pro]) 0 “als, inside or outside the Parliament or the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, has continued to be based on that formula — 
which said that there was no question of cooperation with any one 
connected with Civil Disobedience. “If Mr. Gandhi showed a disposi- 
tion to restore the relations that existed at the time of the Round 
Table Conference, ho would find not the slightest rdifficulty in commu- 
nicating that fact But one thing was clear that there won’t be any 
question of making a bargain with the Congress as a condition of co- 
operation*’ The Viceroy’s speech in the Legislative Assembly on 
Se])tembor 5, emphasised in like manner this view, viz., that there could 
be no compromise in the matter of civil disobedience, and that there 
would be no change of Government’s policy so long as the circumstances, 
which had made the adoption of that policy necessary, existed, “It is 
a policy that has met with a remarkable degree of ‘success.” The Move- 
ment was practically dead in U. F., in N. W. F,, and elsewhere. “Over 
a greater part of India the mass of population is no longer concerned 
with civil disobedience.” “I do not suggest for the moment,” conti- 
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nuod the Viceroy, “that (he civil disobedience movement is finished or 
that it do(‘s not still remain a very definite menace airainst which wo 
can afrofd to relax our i)recaution. To use it is abundantly clear that 
the movement cannot succeed so Ion" Government maintains its exist- 
in" j)oliey.'’ The existing policy of course meant rule by the Consoli- 
dated Orditiance which, as the Viceroy promised, would soon be incor- 
])orated in the general law of the land. The general law of the land 
would thus be strengthened by the inclusion of many of the 
provisions of the “late’^ ordinance. That was to be the “Ordinance 
Law.’^ Some of the i)rovineial Legislatures had a share in the 
forging of this permanent statute steam-roller. The Congrc'ss method 
was really the method of force — coercion. This is how Government 
appreciated it. And Government must ofler it a most resolute opposition, 

XV. Viceroy’s Speech — On Terrorism 

The same speech referred to the terrorist outrages in Hengah That 
menace was growing unlike civil disobedience. Yet th(‘ Bengal Govern- 
ment had not laek(‘d necessary ]>owers and not been misculy in juitting 
them to use. It demanded of course still ampler powers, and those 
would assuredly be granted them. But the fpu'stion remair)ed and still 
remains — Would sueli pow<Ts, vigorously put to use, bring the situation 
under real control ? They might or might not. But (‘ven it they did 
tlie de(‘])er problem would still remain — Was the evil eradicated or was 
it likely to be eradicated by such means V The Viceroy in that speech 
urged — and rightly — all law-abiding citizens “not to hd any feeling of 
sentimental sympathy with mistaken ideas of patriotisrii blind them to 
the terrible dangers tliis movement holds for them and for the fntur(‘ of 
the country. But it would api)ear tliat neither those drastic m(‘asures nor 
these earnest appeals would go so far as to toueli the root of the evil. 
Some of tlie measures adopted, for oxami)lo, internment on rmu’c suspicion, 
and in fome cases, immediately after aecpiittal by the highest tribunal 
in the land, collective fines and mass punitive nuaisures, 8eem(*d rather 
to have nourished and strengthened the roots of the growing menace. 
The Press and the Platform sounded the note of warning and af)pealed 
and argued, again and again. They showed how discontent w^as spread 
and deepened by them — how without lightening the burden of Govern - 
menPs anxiety, they made more difficult the task of those who would 
seek to reclaim and redeem the benighted, misguided flock. Government 
always showed a disposition to mark with a common brand the civil 
resister, with his cult of non-violence and sutlering, preferring, gener- 
ally, open and clean methods, and the terrorist, with the bomb and 
pistol, n oving stealthily and surreptitiously, and in the dark. It often 
forgot that Mahatma Gandhi was the best policeman in India, It 
preferred to stress its view that civil disobedience stirred up a general 
spirit of lawlessness, and that at the back of all its lofty idealism of 
non-violence and truth, there was worship of Force. The violent rnovo- 
ment was only a peculiarly sinister form of the general movement which 
had coercion and not persuasion for its method. Yet those who did 
not justify the general movement, still persisted in thinking that, 
perhaps, Mahatma Gandhi was the best policeman in India, and that 
the terroiist trouble on Government’s bands would probably have been 
a far greater trouble had not Gandhiji exerted the influence he had 
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done, and diverted a part of the Indian unrest into other channels. 
Those other channels one may not lik(3 ; yet some people have thoujrht 
that but for the division and diversion created by them, there would 
have been not one but, possibly, many a Chittagong. We do not know 
what grounds existed for such conjectures as to what would have 

been. But we are certainly inclined to think that Mahatmaji^s very 

earnest insistence on non-violence and truth in the conduct of public 
as well private affairs, did the policing in India iri a more real and 
potent way than all the Ordinances put together. To admit this is 
mer<*ly fn admit the supremacy of the moral and spiritual force over 
every other kind of force. We need not, however, tarry Jong(,T over 
this. 

As was evident from that speech of the Viceroy and also from 
other oflicial enunciations cf policy before and aft^r, Gova rnment was 
determined ui^on two things — (1) to tight with all necessary measures, 
ordinary or extraordinary, civil disobcalience till it was dead with 

chance of resurrection ; and, (-) not to bargain again wdth the (^ongress 
with a view to securing its co-operation. This d(‘termination had 

already germinated, when towards the close of the second R. T. C., 
de fdctf) Tory Government had come into power masqaerading as 
National Goveri»ment. But the full-tledged 'rory policy had not yet 
completely cast off’ the dead soeiali^t chrys:ilis. It was veiled when 
the new Govertiment said that there would be no change of policy 
or method in relation to India. 

XVI. ‘Masters Is TuEiit Own IIouse’^ 

But the late policy had been to bargain on terms honourable 
to both parties with the Congress actually engaged in fight 
for securing its co-operatio!). It was the sauic policy 
as h.ad treated for peace with a rebellious Ireland. In India that policy 
had produced the two Agreements witli Mahatma Gandhi, of which no 
government had any just cause to bo asliamed. The new dispensation 
in British politics regretted at heart the policy that had produced the 
Agreements as it n*grcttcd the Irish precedout. It was determined 
not to see that liistory repeating itself. And it was confirmed in its 
determination by two facts — by the impossibility of the Congre.ss 
demand as advocated by Gandhiji in the R. T. C, ; and by the Con- 
gress threat of a revival of civil disobedience in case that demand was 
not conceded. Coupled with these two were the actual troubles in the 
Frontier and United Provinces and in Bengal accompanied by per- 
petual talks of truce and renewal of “war” and endless vexatious negotia- 
tions upon agrarian and other disputes in which the authorities could not 
but feel that they had ceased to be ‘masters in their own houses.^^ Of 
course, the policy of the Agreement had meant, if it meant anything at 
all, that their houses were henceforth to be regarded as public houses 
to be shared in common with the accredited representatives of the 
people. But it was not easy for those who had been in sole possession 
to make accommodation for others. Besides,, were those others who 
had been openly defying them the accredited representatives of the 
people ? Were the teeming millions with these disturbers of the peace 
and challengers of their right of oooupancy ? That was {yet to be seeQ« 
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XVII. R. T. C. Method And The New Dispensation 

But the new dispensation wanted to dispense not only with any 
bargaining with this challenging menace, but it did not like — particul- 
arly after the fruitless effort to seeure Congress co-operation, — and 
would rather dispense with the Round Table Conference method itself 
which, if meant as serious, was a method of barg.'iining. With this 
method remaining, high imperialism could not feel its power undivided 
and its domain entire. The fate of India could be decided by the decree 
of the imperial Parliament alone. There could be dividing and sharing 
in the authority of Parliament. The Simon Commission had been all 
right. But what was the Round Tabic Conference ? Sup[)ose it reached 
some agreed conclusions — agreements to which some cabinet ministers 
and some otlier Parliiunentary party leaders subscribed their names, 
together with some Indian leaders. Of what value would such agree- 
ments be ? The British statesmen, and cabinet ministers amongst them, 
might or might not undertake to make those agrccmmits the basis of 
their proposals to Parliament. In the former case, Parliaimmt was, in 
fact, called upon merely to ratify a treaty made behind its hack by its 
own leaders. The Parliament being run on ])arty lines, and the gov- 
ernment in power for the time being commanding the largest following 
in the House, the ratification or assent of Parliament would be given 
as a matter of course, provided Government committed itself to the 
agreements reached in the Conference room. If, however, Government 
simply promised to give the agreements their best cotisidoration, with- 
out adopting them as their own plans, then, the R.T.(\ was but a 
glorified witness-box, and it was best to tell all concerned that 
it was so. Now, Labour Government .had said that their 
proposals to Parliament would be based upon the agroeincnts 
reached in the R. T. C. —a statement which had not proved 
satisfactory to Congress in view of the character of tlu^ conference 
that was to be assembled. As we have seen, Congress had wanted to 
make its own Resolution the basis of its negotiations with the British 
politicians. However, as the result of the two viceregal Agrcefiieiits, 
it consented to co-operate in the work of the R. T. C, sucli as it was, 
on the understanding that the safeguards etc. in the transition period 
were all to be demonstrably in the interest of India. Labour Govern- 
ment had thus maintained its policy of bargain. And it had hoped 
that by persisting in it, it would leave no motive and no scope for 
future civil disobedience. But the new forces behind the National 
Government did not like, and did not believe in, bargaining. It meant 
to them dividing Parliamentary authority and violating imperial tru«t. 
And if they eschew bargaining, they must find other ways of dealir>g 
with civil disobedience. This must be killed so that it might never 
rear up its head again. The first assertion of the new Governir ent 
was, therefore, that that could be no bargaining with civil disobedience. 
That was the first cleavage and departure of policy. But how to got 
round the Round Table itself which had been, and still was, the visible 
embodiment of the late policy of bargain ? How to keep the form 
and “shadoV^ of the Conference and at the same time go back to the 
spirit and substance of the Simon Commission ? Without going back 
to that or its method, orthodox Tory influences could hardly feel that 
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they had recovered their true position. Of course, ertainc en^jjements 
had been entered into and certain appearances had to be kept up. 
That was the socialist jjoverninent^s lejracy. How to write it off and 
yet make a show of f>oJiey continued and enj^ajjements kept ? That was 
not easily done. Sir Samuel Hoarc prides himself upon hating beating 
about the bush. Still ho must wriggle himself out of a position to 
which the late Labour manoeuvre or misrnanoeuvre had driven him. 
And, presumably, the great api)arent success of the rej)re 3 sivo half of 
his dual Indian policy was a great fjpportiinity. encouragement and 
assistance to him. 

XVJII. SrA'KKTAIIV OF S'iate’s Axn'ot’ntjfment 

towards the end ol June he made a statement. Even the robust 
optimism of tiui Lilx'rals staggered under the blow when, quite 
contrary to tleur expectations. Sir Samuel Iloare suddenly announced 
in the House of (’ominoms a change in tlie prooednre of the business 
of Ciinstitnf ion-making lor India. That announcement fell and burst 
as a bornb.sliell to disturb even the Elysian e^pianimity, the stoic sanity 
and sobriety of Indian Moderatism. 

XIX. An.vot'nc emext Axd Cox(;ress 

Mr. C Kajagopalachariar, the then acting President of the 
Congress, V(uced the opinion of the extremist nationalist, when he 
said : “\^'hile it certainly breaks j)! edges, in another sense it is welcome. 
It puts an end to hopes built on ecpiivoeal statements. It was 
promised that Pritain would set India free from foreign control, and 
that a con>tituti(m would be drafted for India in accordance with agreed 
conclusions, no reservations or safeguards being thought of e.\cept such 
as were wanted in the' interests of India herself. The Secretary of 
of State' has now declared that not what we desire, but what a British 
Pailiamentary Cummiftee shall d(‘liberate and lay down, shall be the 
constitution. More than one clear voice representing British policy has 
with imabated frankness spoken out that the form of the constitution 
shall be sm-h as, while seeming in India like self-Govcrnmeut, must in 
Westminster show adequate provisions to guarantee continuance of 
British control and British exploitation.*' 

XX. Liuerae Attitude 

All the im])ortant Liberal Associations protested and even persons 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, Mr. IM. R. Jayakar and Mr. N. M. Joshi 
resigned from the C’onsultative Committee. The British politicians had not 
expected that the eliangc outlined would meet with so much protest and 
o[)position and that the Liberals, who s hould work the future constitu- 
tion, would be so much upset as to withdraw their co-operation. But 
when this actually happened, efforts were made to explain the attitude 
of the Secretary of State, and to show that the change of procedure 
was all for good. It was for speeding up the adair. Sir Samuel Hoare 
took some pains, in a speech delivered at a dinner of tlie Central Asian 
Society, on July 7, “to clear up finally the misunderstandings that seem 
to have arisen.'* But this explanation left" the Liberals unconvinced. 
Under the Presidentship of Mr, C. Y. Chintamani, the Council of All- 
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India National Liberal Federation met on July 10, and the following 
resolution was passed : — 

“Having given careful consideration to the Secretary of Statens 
announcement of the 27th. June as well as the subsequent explanation 
thereof, the Council of National Liberal Federation is convinced that 
the procedure is a grave departure from the policy of British and Indian 
co-operation on an equal footing in working out the future constitution 
of India, on which plan and policy alone the Fed(‘ration resolved to 

co-operate whole-heartedly with the work of the Conference The 

Council, therefore, resolves to withhold co-openition in all further 
stages of constitutional enquiry, and makes it a condition of 
renewed co-operation that the Round Table Conference method is fully 
restored.’^ 

Any Government, Labour or Conservative or National, could scarcely 
think of dispensing with the co-operation of the Liberals who were, in 
the main, working the present constitution, and who, in all probability, 
would be willing to work the future such as it might be. A show oi 
constitution, even where the reality is lacking, is ke])t up mainly by 
their co-operation. And even a show sometimes has a use and a value. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that this threat of non-co-oi)eration on the 
part of the Liberals perturbed even the die-hard section of British 
politicians. “The News Chronicle’^ in p]ngland and the “Times of India” 
here, made no secret of their anxiety, and asked the Go\ernment to 
rectify the mistake, and invite the co-operation of the Liberal leaders. 

XXL Sir Samuel Hoaue Explains 

So on July 13. Sir Samuel Hoare made Jinother attempt to clear 
his position, and to show that the reason for the change was to “spe(*d 
up’^ the procedure. Unfortunately, this exertion on the part of the 
Secretaiy of State left the Liberals still cold, and on August 9, the* 
Servants of India Society, in a Manifesto issued by them, stated : — 'We 
consider the new procedure announced by the Secretary of State for 
India on June 27, so grave a departure from the Round Tabh* Con- 
ference method as to be unacceptable. It does away with tin* ideas of 
equality during discussions between the British and Indiafi delegates, and 
of the agreement between them on the basis of the iiroposals to be 
laid before Parliament In the circumstances, we are clearly of opi- 

nion that the best interests of the country require that those of our coun- 
try men who may be invited to assist in further stages of constitution- 
making, should withhold co-operation unless and until the former method 
is restored.^^ 

After this there was a complete deadlock in the relations between 
Government and the Liberals. How this situation was viewed by the 
European Association, may be gathered from a telegram of its Madras 
Branch, which urged the Home Government to modify its attitude 
that the continuance of the co-operation of the constitutionalists might 
be possible. The Welfare of India League and many British friends of 
India also intervened and tried to end this deadlock. On September 5, 
in opening the Autumn Session of the Assembly, His Excellency 
Jthe Viceroy gave an outline of the modified policy of the Govern- 
ment regarding the Round Table Conference. He announced : — 
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“His Majesfy^s Government propose therefore to invite a small body of 
representatives of tlie States and British India to meet them in London 
about the middle of November/^ 

XXII. Modified Polk y and Co-operation Secured 

This announcemerit about the holding of the third Round Table 
Conference was Iiailed with satisfaction by the Liberals and their 
co-operation was once more safe and secure. 

XXIII. The Third R. T. C, 

On the 2‘2 October the personnel of the Third Round Table Con- 
ference, which had so narrowly escaped being sabotaged, was announced, 
and the Conf('rcnc(‘ itself assembled about the middle of November. 
The i)roc('edings evoked but little genuine enthusiasm in India. At the 
eonclnsion of tin' labnurs of the tliird K. T. C., a statement was issued 
on behalf of tlie British Government delegation, critically reviewing 
the field of discussion covered. A review of that official review is here 
hardly eaMed for. We would advise a perusal of the document else- 
where ])ublislied. The stat<‘meut dealt with the reserved powers and 
special ^(‘spo^'^ibiliti( s of the Governor-General and Governors. Law 
and Order to b(‘ transferred in the Provinces, but the Governors 
were to be endowed with special responsibilities for peace and IraR- 
(piillity in their i)rovinees ; and the discharge of those responsibilities 
might reciuiro, in e.'isc* of einergeney necessitating prompt and dccisiv^e 
action, the power to promulgate Ordinances. W’^ith the transference of 
Law and Or(I(‘r, it was be>t that tliat power should be vested in tbe 
Governor.'. As regards the suggestion that Governors in the exercise 
of their special pow('rs should be guided by the advice of a special 
coinmitte(’ rei)re.''entiiig the ditreront communities, the plan was unwork- 
abl(‘ in view of the fact that an einergeney might refpure a prompt 
decision and an undivided, unanimous decision, which was not to be 
expected from a mixed committee of the kind suggested. It was 
expected that Governors would exercise their special powers with 
coinmonseuse, and tluir Instruments of Instructions might also be so 
made that in the exircisc of their special and reserved powers they 
would normally seek, and wherever possible, act on the advice of res- 
ponsible persons. As regards the Reserved Subjects Army, Foreign 
Relations, and in certain aspects, also Finance — there was no disputing 
in the Conference, tlioiigh of course, there were many suggestions as to 
I dianisation of the Army (which the British Delegation accepted 
formally as their ]>olicy). Federal Finance and Reserve Bank, and so 
forth. Treatment of minorities also belonged to the field of special 
responsibilities. It could not be left entirely to a code of declaration 
of f indamental rights and the future Federal Court. The services too 
would be included in the same field. And in this matter “more than a 
Public Services C’omniission was required/* The relations of the Fede- 
i*al Government to the States were also to be relegated to the same 
field, as also what were called Imperial Relations^ that is, relations with 
other parts of the Empire — the Dominions and Colonies, for example*^ 
This last, however, was a matter that the British delegation promised 
further to look into. As regards the all important qaestioD of Defence, 
tbe essentially modest suggestions of Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur 
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Sapru were not endorsed by the Conference, siiq;p:estions made 
g^arateiy and also in a Joint Statement which asked for--** Indiani- 
Sation of the Army in the shortest possible time and the appointment of 

an Army Member from the Lcfrislatiire as also a Statutory Committee 

further to explore the reduction in military expenditure/^ The Con- 
fereqee . at its conclusion merely expressed a pious wish tliat tiio 
defence of India v.ould iucreasinirly be a concern of the i)eopIe of 
India, but it refused to put any restrictions whatever to the i)owers 
and responsibilities of the Governor-General in wiioin, as tin* represen- 
tative of the Crown, all executive authority was ceutr(‘d. Practically 
everythinj]: was left to be evolved by usafro. It was wiser to leave it 
so that to have the new constitutional experiment saddled with a cut- 
and-dried scheme. — So said the Official Rej)ort. ‘It is al^o proj)oscd to 
make it clear that where res])or.sibility rests with the' Governor General, 
decisions in such matters shall be entirely by the Governor-General 
himself.^^ And that responsibility covered i)raetically the whole held 
of administration by its ramifications as special responsibilities, which 
were specified under seven heads, and discretionary ])owers, whicli 
under ten heads, included power to initiate and prohibit leo illative Acts, 
to make Acts known as Governor-Generars Acts, over the lieads of 
the legislative chambers. And, of course, they included powcT to issue 
Ordinances. As regards finance, 80 p. c. of the revenue was to be 
untouched by the Indian hand as Sir Nriiiendranath Sarkar on a later 
occasion pointed out to a meeting of Conservatives in London. This 
related to the Reserved Subjects, jirotected Services etc. T'lm Legislative 
Assembly could not vote upon it : and the GabimT. administering the 
Transferred Subjects, or any mixed Committi'c of Ministers and ex]>erts 
as suggested by some R. T. C. members, would not have' a say in the 
matter. The Governor-General may liave, a finan. ial adviser of his 
own, and it was perhaps vainly hoped by 8apni and Jayakar that his 
“appointment should be made by the Governor-Genend in ennsultation 

with his ministers and that his advice should be fully a\’ai}able to the 

Governor-General and the Federal Goverument.^’ lu (he sphere of 
the transferred subjects, the siiecial rcsj)onsibilities of tin Governor- 
General would brook no encroachment uiion thcmi eitlKU-. The Con- 
ference decided to provide that the Govcriior-Gimeral shall be guided 
by , Ministers in the transferred sphere.s, except when so to be guided 
will be inconsistent with his special responsibility in which case the 
Governor-General shall act according to his discretion, securing due 
fulfilment of his special responsibility, notwithstanding llio Ministers’ 
advice/’ This policy would repose its trust in the Governor-Generars 
responsibility, but it could not in that of responsible Ministers and the 
elected Legislatures. 

There were various other matters discussed and various other sug- 
gestions made — some of which crystallised into “concIusions’’-‘*in the 
third session. The sii^gestions made by the progressive elements — 
Sapru and Jayakar amonpjst thetn-— did not as a rule find a place in 
those that drj^tallised, particularly if= they were of a progressively 
dynamic nature. Only static factors could be trusted as not seriously dis- 
turbing the status- quo. We heed not, however, linger on the subject, as 
interest, if any of ahy degree of warmth, attached not so much to 
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thcRe ‘concluRions* as to tho promised proposals of the Government in 
the form of a future AV^liite Paper. 

XXIV. COMMI’NAI. Awaki) 

The constitutional issue paled into comparative insignificance for 
the time bein^y bof( re tho more vital quostions of Indian communal 
K(*ttlcment and inter-imi)fTial economic adjustment in the shape of the 
Ottawa Af^reemont. Not that the constitutional is^^ue can be less vital 
than any other ; but conditions have here been created and manipulated 
so as to make the evolvirif; and revolving satellites appear more vital 
than the central sun. Dr. Moonje^ and others have rightly r(‘^^rett(il the 
topsy-turvydom in Indian politics by which thint^os (hat onjrhf, as a 
matter of eoursn, to follow, have been ^iven j)r('eedcnce and allowed to 
obstruct and dominate. Tlie (Viminnnal Problem has thus had its im- 
portance unduly tressed so that Hindus and Alahomrdans and Sikhs 
have all vied with onr' another in resi.^tinj^ with all thdr riii^ht Swaraj 
itself, unless they all liave their resjK'ctivc communal rights securfd to 
them as condition ]irecedent. A failure of communal sdtkinont was 
therefore looked ui)on a< an insurmountable obstacle to rn.-ponsible 
Government. And the conditions were sucii as to make the failure a cer- 
tainty and, conse(iuently, the supposed obstacle a standiiifr, ]ierma- 
lunt barrier to the fulfilment of Indian aspirations. Tlie Pritish Premier 
intervened — aiost reluctantly of course, a> the Note to the Gommunal 
Award said — to remove this barrier. That Explanatory Note' observed: — 
“Government are to-day ])ublishinfr a scheme of repros(‘ntatioii in the 
Provincial Assemblies that they intend to lay in due course before 
J^l^liament imless in tlu‘ mranwhile tlm communities th('m^elves aprcc 
upon a better plan.” The Note also added — and this left the door open 
for Gandliij’s representations to the Piemier, his fast for bringing about 
a modification of the Award in so far as it ail ceded tho electorate and 
relative re])rosentation of the caste Hindiir and the so-called J)epres-ed 
ClasM's, the loaders’ Agreement, the Poona ihict, and Home Governnuait’s 
assent tiicreto. V’e do not intend to di.scn‘'S the text of that Award 
witli its twentyfour items — tlie last one giving allocation of seats in 
the ])rovincial h'gislatiires. In Hengak for instance, out of a total of 
250, SO were to be “General iScats” ; 111) were to go to Mahomedans ; 
Depressed Chiss(‘s blank ; Anglo-Iudiaiis, Eiiro])eans and Commerce etc. 
were to g( t 4-f ll+JO. In the Punjab, General, 43 ; Sikhs, 32 ; ^laho- 
medans, S() ; out of a total of 175. In Bengal, under Comimu’ce etc ; 
there were U) bo 19 seats, of which 14 were to go to the Europeans 
and only 4 to Indians : so that the total Euro])ean representation in 
Bengal would be 25. We do not refer to the case of other provinces. 
Needless to say, such an Award failed to produce satisfaction^parti- 
cularly, “generaP^ satisfactioii. The name of the “caste Ilindu^^ was 
anathema — it was not even mentioned. But even those who would not 
grudge their Mahornedan brethren good luck in some spheres — especially 
in Bengal and tho Punjab — dreaded the wedge that was sought to be 
driven between the caste Hindus and depressed classes, as it threatened 
to rend the great Hindu community into two permanently antagonistic 
halves. Some thought that even the Simon Seven had been fair to the 
Hindus. But that question apart, what most perturbed Mahatma Gandhi 
and others was the proposal that “assigned seats will be filled by 
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election from special constituencies in which only members of the 
depressed classes, clectorally cjiialified, will be entitled to votc/^ They 
will also vote in the ^^eneral constituency. Gandhiji in the second 
session of the R. T. C. had said that he would resist special electorate 
for the depressed classes with his life. Now the special electorate was 
going to be. So he protested from Yervada ; resolved to fast himself 
unto death ; and, ultimately, brought about its moclilication by what 
was known as the Poona l^ict. By this, the depressed classes were 
induced to give up tlu'ir special eh'etorate, though representation satis- 
factory to them were to be assured to tluMu in the h'gislatures, Thus, 
for example, in Bengal they were given a large share in the General 
Seats though it used to be said that the Depressed (Masses Problem 
did not exist in Bengal. The (Ymmunal Award and the Poona Pjict 
have been the subject of a good d(‘al of criticism from every point 
of view, by the Hindu Mahasabha amongst others. Sir Nrip(*ndranath 
Sarkar and others have brought their acumen and their courage to 
bear upon a frank analytical study of thoe documents. \\ e do not 
proiiose to reproduce what they or tluar oi)j)on('nts hav(' said over and 
over again. MMie historical part of tin* busino^ beginning with the 
Lucknow Pact ; the secret history of wire-j>ulled dei)utations to Vice- 
roys ; rliunah’s Fourteen Points ; the wr(‘ckage of many an eilbrt made 
by the leaders to evolve a satisfactory formula ; inlliiences working 
behind "the i)ublic humiliation'’ of comrrunal leaders failing to come to 
an agreement in London : — all these make an intert'sting and instruc- 
tive story, however. 


X X V . ( ) rr A u \ A < k k r : m i : n i 

.Nor need we discuss here the Ottawa OonfereiiCe and the Agree- 
ment reached therein between Ilis Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India for reviving Empire trade* on the basis oi a recognition 
of Imperial unity and advantages of mutual co-operatiori in trade. The 
underlying idea was that of Imperial preference. vSir Atul (Miattcrji who 
led the Indian delegation said : — “The Government of Gn-at^u- India to 
which every body looks forward in the near future remains free to 
decide and sha])e ifor itself its future ])oliey aecording to its own con- 
ception of the position in the (’ommonwealtli”. Government issued a 
communique in August saying tliat a Trade Agreement had been reached 
and that would be placed before the Assembly for approval- It also 
gave a substance of the Agreement, which is elsewhere published. Jt 
said also that the Indian delegatioTi had thronghort kept before them 
two main principles, viz, extension and development of the export trade 
of India and reservation of the protection enjoyed by certain Indian 
industries. Opinion on the Indo-British I'radc Agreement was divided. 
Sir Samuel Hoare and others were enthusiastic over it. It would b(‘ne- 
fit India as her unceasing migration of gold, her exchange subordination 
to Great Britain, and so on, had been benefitting her. Indian Legisla- 
ture, to the great satisfaction of Sir Samuel Hoare and those of his 
way of thinking, ratified the Agreement. But it was not generally wel- 
come to the Indian mercantile community and those connected with 
business. “The balance of advantages would obviously be against India.’' 
— that was the general verdict. “Preference should begiu at home." ‘A 
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direct necfation of Indians so-called fiscal autonomy.’^ These were some 
of the remarks made by them. 

Now, we propose to close this Introduction with a short resume of 
the outstanding political events of the half year. 

XXVL 0riDINAN(7vS IN WoRKixi; 

When India entered into the second half of the year 1932, ' "Tlie 

])olitieal horizon of India is’^ in tiie words of Mr. C. . Cliintamani” 
“eneircl(‘d with j^loom.*’ Tiie Si)ecial Powers Ordinance, 1932, embody- 
the “obnoxious provisions of the Ordinances” was prorniilf^ated on June 
30, and th(‘ chances of any rapproachment between the Congress and the 
(iovornim*nt were as remote as ever. The idea of the Government was 
that Givii Disobedience .\fovement was confined to a very .small and 
limited section of Indians, and that the continued unrehmtin^ pressure 
in th(i form of the (/onsolidated Ordinance would be sudieient to sup- 
press it and. ultimately, crush it for i^ood. But the trend of the events 
showed that they were mistaken. The Cotif^ress was but a open crater 
of live volcano through which tln‘ dce{) dumb discontent of the peoj)Ie 
manifested its(‘lf in part. So, when the Ordinance arrested and e^a^jjxed 
the vocal section of the di-eontented people, the lire did not die out, 
but rather burnt further and deeper down, and often, broke out in 
sporadic Hashes here and tiiere. This will be evident from ii ulance at 
the march ot events. Durinij; the i)eriod i)opular dissatisfaction expressed 
itself in three ditlerent forms. These were the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, terrori.st outraf^es committed by de.sperate youngmen, and 
the mild exhibition of resentment in the form of protests on the part 
of the Liberals and Moderates. Tlie GovenuiHmt also adopted three-fold 
measures to meet them. But as nom' of these methods of popular action 
arid Government reaction thereto was calculated to achieve any imme- 
diate betterment of the; actual condition of the poo[)le, there was no 
at)parent diminution of the |i;ener.il mass of distress and discontent in 
the land. 

Tiie Government measure to combat Civil Disobedience was the pro- 
inulmation of tlu^ 8[)ecial Powers Ordinance in June P)32. This was 
inimediaU‘ly followed up by the Special Notilications of the Provincial 
Governments disclosing the chapters of the Ordinance that would be 
applied in the iiarticular Provinces. But, “notwithstanding the initial 
restriction of the areas where some of its provisions would be in force” 
tlie Ca^mmittce of the U. Ik Liberal Association observed, it “could not 
hope that an improvement in the political situation would follow from 
the operation of such executive laws.” 

This note of warning was sounded not only by all the Liberal 
Associations of the country, but by all Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
The Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce in a long statement issued 
to the Press said -“That they were definitely of opinion that these 
Ordinances had most disastrous effect on the trade and industries, and 
that business could not be conducted while confidence was lacking, and 
confidence would not be restored while the Ordinance rule was.’ in force.” 
The Congress leaders were more unsparing in their criticism, and they 
thought they detected in the renewal of the Ordinance powers, “an 
unintentional compliment to the Congress which was at first believed to 
be a mere werm that would be crushed out of existence, but whose 
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streng^tli has made Sir Saiiidcl Iloaro declare that six months^ most dras- 
tic roin’cssiofi liris loft the ciiKT< 2 :ciicy to be suflicioiitly j^rav^c to require 
further suspension of ordinary “The self-laudation and claiinin^ 

success for the i)olicy of repression/^ said JMr. Asaf Ali are 
rather pathetically negatived by tlie revealing admissions of the gravity 
of the situation/^ 

But, in a sense, the policy of repression was successful, ft exposed 
the weakness of the ^^ovelne^i. It showed to some extent the futility 
of the claim of the ('ongress that the Movement had ])enetrated into, 
and permeated, the lowest stratum of the peo{)le ; that the march of the 
civil resisters to tiieir prisons would never slacktm and never end until 
Swaraj was attained. It showed that the number of Mahatma Gandh/s 
followers, though very gr(‘at. was not great enough to fiiHil his dreams 
or even expectations and that years of preparation wen' lU'cessary before 
the very dillicult cult of truth and non-violence could b(‘ assimilated by the 
masses of people. The ivj)ression, therefor(‘, served the useful ])urpose 
of showing both tlio stnM)gth and weakness of the Movement, lioth tin? 
Ooverninont and the CVmigress now knew where they stood. But both 
might still have delusions. l^Tom its apparent success, the Government 
might conclude that the Movement was crushed, and the menace of 
direct action was removed. But the march of ev(mts sliowed that the 
spirit of di'seontent was not dying but sinking and striking deeper; and 
even its surface manifestations, violent or non-violent, showed an un- 
common tenacity of life. 

Looking Jit tlio events of the six months we find that in this period 
there was evidence of a greater recrudesccncc‘ of t(‘rrorist activities 
than of civil disobedience. This might have binm. ])ossibly, due to the 
fact that so long the Congress was going strong, the section of the 
iinbriddled, impatient youth of the country, from whicJi the terrorist were 
mainly recruited, thought that it could await the result, ilut when tlie 
power of Congress waned, and success of its cinise was. api)arcntly. as 
remote as ev’^er, their impatience, their unbriddled zeal got the 
better of them, and led them to mad acts, bringing untold siillering not 
only upon themselves, but also upon large sections of their countrynHMi 
who were not with them. Violence Thus recoiled on the guilty and on 
the innocent. 

XXVIL Acrivrrv or C()N(;pj:.s.s 

With the leaders ( of the Congress ) in jail and their followers under 
restraint, there was little evidence, as we said, of the activity of Con- 
gress during the period under review. One of the most important 
events of the time was, however, what happened on the day after the 
promulgation of the Special Powers Ordinance on the 30th. June. On 
the 18th. of July a political Conference was held at Nadiad, and as 
many as a thousand persons were arrested there. Then on the 19th. 
July a message from Cuttack reported a dramatic episode— “Eight Con- 
gressmen invaded the court room of the Di.strict Magistrate of Cuttack, 
and ordered him to leave the room, which, they declared, belonged to 
them. They were surrounded and marched to the nearest Police sta- 
tion, and detained in custody.^* The Congress, apparently, had many 
a dramatic episode up its sleeves. 

During the month of August, there was the arrest of Dr. Kitchlew, 
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the acting President of the Congress who defied the Police order requir- 
ing him not to enter the Lahore Division. In September, there is little 
overt sign of any Anti-Government activity on the part of the Con- 
gress. But this month is made memorable by the historic fast of 
Mahatma Gandhi, which, in six days, brought about the revision of the 
Communal Award so far as it affected the Depressed (.'lasses. In Octo- 
ber, though there was no “offensive^^ on the part of the Congress, Go- 
vernment acted upon special provisions of the Ordiriance®, and applir*d 
them to various parts of the country. It should be noted in this 
connection that in the last (piarter of the year also the Press Ordinance 
was specially active, and many journals and presses were adversely 
affected. On the 20th. October, for instance, under section 10 (1) 
Emergency Press Act, the Bombay Gov(-.rument served orders on the 
Manager of the Free Press Journal. Its security of Rs. 10,000 was 
forfeited, and he was directed by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Bombay to de[)Osit a sura of Rs. 20,000 as fresh security. Many such 
orders of dep )sit and forfeiture emanated from the authorities — measures 
directed to teach the unmindful, unheeding Press how “to behave/\ Ver- 
nacular and English — both the Press had the lesson vigorously rubbed in. 
There were many notable trials — involving remarkable rulings and judg- 
ments during this half of the year. That of Mrs. Consins, The Ainrita 
Bazar Patrika.^’ Contempt of Court Cases and some others naturally evoked 
some measure of interest. 

Midnaporc and some other small areas still persisted in carrying on 
a sort of no-tax campaign, and the suffering brought in its train was 
great. On the 20th. October came the disquieting report that nearly 
five thousand villagers had left their homes to avoid the payment of 
punitive tax. On the same day a message from Cuttack stated that, 
of the seven volunteers arrested at Kandrapara for picketing a foreign 
cloth shop, four were ordered to be given 10 stripes each and the 
rest r. 


XXVIL Activities of Terrorists 

During the .six months under review, as mentioned before, violent 
rather than non-violent actions w'ere prominent and darkened the 
political aspect of India. The measures they called forth were very 
severe. Though the terrorist outrages were mainly confined to Bengal, 
peoples in other parts of India occasionally became violent, and there 
were several instances of a clash with the Police. Thus on the 9th. 
July a communique was issued by the U. P. Government giving the 
details of the attack on a Revenue Officer in Rai Bareli. On the 18th 
another Government communique was issued stating how a party of 
police, who went to realise arrears of chowkldari tax, was attacked by 
200 villagers in Midnapore, and how subsequently, the police had to 
open fire. From Cawnpore a report was received on the 13th August 
to the effect that a police party had been fired at five times. An inci- 
dent of this nature occurred at Malda also, where 3 Sonthals were 
killed and four wounded, and one police -constable killed in a clash 
between the police and the Sonthals. 

6 
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XXIX. Measures to Combat Terrorists 

The terrorist movement in Bengal, which owed its origin to the 
partition of Bengal, had an unsteady career. Terrorism lived and 
functioned with ascending and descending courses of activity. The 
number of outrages committed by the terrorists up to the year 1929 
were comparatively few and far between. But in 1930 as many as 30 
outrages were committed. Nineteen persons were killed in these out- 
rages. The activities of the terrorists increased in 1931, and 67 out- 
rages were committed by them including murder of nine people, mostly 
officials. The Government promptly adopted measures to suppress the 
menace* of terrorism, but as they failed to yield quite satisfactory 
results, they were supplemented by a fresh Ordinance, called the 
Bengal Emergency Powers (second amendment) (!)rdinance, 1932. It 
was issued by the Governor-General on July 20, 1932, and it gave 
the Government of Bengal new powers to combat and control the 
terrorist menace. And those new powers were exceptionally wide and 
extraordinarily elastic. Some of the powers taken related to the taking 
of persons into custody “in circumstances in which the provisions of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 cannot be followed without undue incon- 
venience.’’ On September, the Bengal Legislative Council passed the Bengal 
Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill. 1932. It empowerd the Govern- 
ment to exclude the public from the trials of the terrorists, and it made 
an attempt at murder punishable with death or transportation for life 
iu the case of terrorist outrages. Then, again, a very compr(‘hensive Bill, 
called the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Pill, 1932, was 
passed in the Bengal Legislative Council on September 6, adding to 
the already overfilled armoury of the Government, new weapons to deal 
with the terrorist movement. This gave an officer of Government, 
authorised by the Local Government, power to arrest a ])erson on mere 
suspicion ; gave the Local Government power to take possession of 
private buildings for its own use ; regulate traffic ; and '‘8(1) The 
District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authoiity as may 
be specified in order, a return of any vehicles or means of transportation 
owned by him or in his j)ossession or under his control.^' Moreover, 
it gave the Government among other things the power to impose 
collective fines on any area suspected to be helping the terrorist in some 
form or other. 

XXX. Posting of Military, Etc. 

The other steps taken by the Government were : — (1) the po.sting 
of the military in Dacca, Chittagaug, Comilla, Mymensing, Saidpore 
Midnapore and Bankura ; (2) The securing of all unlicensed arms ; 
(3) Transferring a number of convicted terrorists to the Andamans, 
and (4) imposing a punitive fine on the people of Chittagong, specially 
the Hindus. 

XXXI. Murder op Officials & Europeans 

No one would say that the steps taken were inadequate. But 
even these did not, even apparently, produce the desired effect. Terrorist 
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outrages continued, and on July 30, a report came that, on the day 
before, Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Superintendent of Police at Tipperah 
had been shot at at Coinilla. Then, after an interval of six days, Sir 
Alfred Watson, the Editor of “The Statesman" was shot at by a 
Bengali youngman. Again, after only a fortnight’s respite, Mr. C. G. 
Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca was fired at and 
wounded by two Bengalees. On the 24th of the next month, the night 
raid on the I’ahartali Institute, (3iittagang, took place resulting in serious 
casualties. Death took its toll from both sides. After this, after an 
interval of four days, the second attempt on the life of Sir Alfred 
Watson was made in Calcutta. The month of October was free from 
terrorist outrages, and the last outrage of the year ]!)32 was committed on 
the IHth November, when Mr. C. A. W. Luke, Superintendent of the 
Rajshahi Central Jail, was «hot at and seriously wounded. There were 
also several imiiortant terrorist trials and convictions during this period. 
On the 14th. November, death senttnee was jias^ed on 14 persons 
and transportation for life for fi persons in connection with the Burma 
rebellion. On the 24th October, judgment was delivered in the 
Dhalghat ((.'hittagang) ca<e, and live pi^sons were sentenced to 4 
years’ R. I. On the Nth November Kalijiada Mukherjee wa*" sentenced 
to death for murdering Mr. K. P. Sen, the S[)ccial Magistrate of 
Munshigaiij, Dacca in June last. 

Wc need not continue the story. Year after year, month after 
month, the story has been telling its woeful tale with an almost tiring 
recital of its exciting and sometimes shocking incidents. The sea is 
still heaving in lit-i of intermittent restlessness, and the bark is still at 
the mercy of wind and waves ; but how far off is her promised haven 
of repose and fulfilment ? Will the Fates decree a peaceful and straight 
sailing in the near future ? No body knows. But there is Hope ever- 
lasting in the breast of the Ancient M.arincr. 



TERRORISM IN BENGAL AND ORDINANCES 

THE BENGAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION REPORT. 1931 

The following: is an interesting^ review of the history of terrorism as contained 
in the Report of the Police Administration of Bcnpjul, 1931 and which the Governor- 
in-Council “strongly recommends for perusal by the public’' : — 

From 1.907 to the end of 1,014 there were 125 outrages in Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. This figure includes outrages committed in Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam before the repartition and in Bengal after the repartition. 
The average monthly number of outrages during this period was 1.3. (The word “out- 
rage” is used to mean only murder, dacoity, robbery, or. an attempt to commit 
one of these crimes.) 

In 1915 up to May 3rd, 15 outrages were committed, or 50 per cent more than 
the yearly average for the previous eight years, clearly showing tliat the terrorist 
organisations had been unaffected by the steps taken against them up to that time 
under the existing law. In Mav 1915, Section 12 (al of the rules framed under 
Section 2 of the Defence of India Act was brought into use against terrorists. 

At this time their strength W'as practically unimpaired by the few convictionfl 
that had been obtained under (he ordinary law. The police had the whole force of 
the terrorist organisation, provincial leaders, district leaders, group leaders and 
ordinary members to combat. The rule was applied to 2C}.\ persons only up to June 
1916 and terrorist crime continued to increase. During this period of 14 months 
38 outrages occurred in course of which 20 persons were inurden d by terrorists and 
the monthly averages was 2.7. 

These outrages culminated in the murder of Babu Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, 
Deputy Superintendent of the Intelligence Branch, in June 1916. Thereafter, terror- 
ists of all degrees of importance, from leaders who dictated the policy down to 
minor members, were interned and from June 1916 to NovLMiiber 1919 when intern 
raents stopped, 1,029 persons were interned. The result of this vigorous campaign 
was that by the end of June 1918. up to which time for the po-vious 12 years 
there had been on an average 17 outrages annually, terrorist outrages almost ceased. 
There were ccnly 2 more up to the end of 1919 and none in 192i) During this 
period 12 nerfeons were murdered and the incidence of outrages was — 

1916 after June 7 ; 1917 after June 12 ; 1918 up to June 10; 1918 after June 1 ; 
1919 September 1. The monthly average dropped to 0.6 

The release under the Amnesty of the 1,2()2 persons interned under the Defence 
of India Act began in December 1919 and finished by February 1920. Though the 
terrorist parties had received a paralysing blow bv the internments under the Defence 
of India Act and the 120 arrests under llcgulation 111 of ltSl8, nevertheless they 
immediately began to reorganise their parties, and expbiilcd to the utmost the non- 
co-operation movement for the purpose of recruitment. The year 1921 was free 
from terrorist outrages but in 1922 one outrage, a murder, occurred. 

In 1923 a fresh series of terrorist outrages began. The Defence of India Act had 
expired six months after the end of the Great War and although, ns a result of the 
Hedition Committee’s report, the Rowlatt Bill, after slight modifications, became 
law as the Revolutionary and Anarchical Crimes Act, 1919. this Act was never 
brought into force, and was repealed with the other so-called repressive laws in 1921. 
In 1923, therefore, the terrorists could be dealt with only by the ordinary law and 
Regulation III of 1818. By September 1923 the imminence of further outrages, 
including the assassination of certain high officials, had become so menacing that 11 
persons, believed to be the leaders of the conspiracy, were made State prisoners 
under Regulation 111. An attempt to prosecute under the ordinary law in the Ali- 
pore Conspiracy Case some other persons, suspected to have been concerned in the 
armed dacoities which had occurred in Calcutta, failed, 

In January 1924, Mr. Day was murdered by a terrorist in mistake for Sir 
Charles Tegart. This outrage was followed by the arrest of six more persons under 
Regulation III of 1818. Nevertheless further outrages were planned and committed 
and the situation became so serious that special legislation in the form of an Ordin- 
ance was promulgated in October 1924, and 76 suspects were arrested and interned. 
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The powers conferred by this Ordinance were limited in scope, for it provided for 
the arrest and internment of only those terrorists who had committed, were committ- 
ing^, or were about to commit, certain specified acts or offences. It did not empower 
the Government to intern any person who was reasonably believed to be a member 
of a terrorist party. 

Ihe sudden action under tlie Ordinance was a blow’ to the terrorists who had 
not recovered from that dealt to them by the arrests under the Defence of India 
Act. Many of the leaders decided iit to f!;ivc up coraniittinK outrages for a 
period in order to rcor^ijaniBe and strcn^ijthcn their parties. One party decided 
to wait for five years, the period, for which the lien^’al Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1925 which had replaced the Ordinance, would remain in 
force. 

The membervS of other groups, however, di.'^appr oved of this waiting policy and 
formed an organisation for the immediate ri sumption of terrorism, and it was 
flpiinst this orj^anisation that the Ib-npil (Jriniinal ].,aw' Amendment Act of 1925 
was almost cxcluHiveiy applied. Th*^' timely raids at r>akshinesw'ar and Sova Bazar 
Street in 1935 reKuIt(‘<i in the conviction of most of the important lenders and ex- 
posed their plans and the party h indicapj>cd by this reserve was unable to develop. 
The opposition of many terrorist leaders to the* policy of this pnty was also a 
hindrance both to recruitment and to llu* r(>j)la( t nicnt of arrestia U aders. The dis- 
comfiture of the party was cornph'ted by the coiitmucd arrests under the Bengal 
Criminal La^v Amendment Act and the senrehes and arrests in 1937 which culmina- 
ted in the institution of the Deoghar C'onspiraey (.’ase. 

Between October 103*1 and the end of 193S one person only was murdered by the 
terrorists. 'Ihe t(»fal niimlier of persons interm’d under the 1934 Ordinance and the 
1925 Bcnjral Criminal Law Amendment Act was 1S7. the last being arrested in March, 
1937. All these persons and those niade prisoners under ReguUliori 

III of 1818 were released by the end of .lanuary 1939, the maiontv being released 
in 19-8. 

In 1929 terrorist outrages incriased. four b('ing committed, of which the murder of 
a police officer in Barisal and a daeoify in the Jiaj.sbahi district were the most im- 
portant. The daeoity was the tirst overt aet of an amalgamation of terrorist groups 
formed under similar circumstarna s to tlie amalgainatt'd party of 1925. At the end 
of the year searches were made in Calcutta and elsewhere which c.vposed its objects 
and resulted in the institution of the Mechuahazar b'treet Bomb Conspiracy Case 
and the temporary disablement of the ]»arty. In April 1990, just, after the expiry of 
the Bengal Criminal Law AnHiidmcnt Act of 1935. the C’hittagong party brought off 
the Chittagong armoury raids which gave great impetus to the terrorist movement 
throughout the province. The outrages committed in 193)0 amounted to 96 only, 
one of which occurred before April. In these outrages 19 persons were murdered by 
the terrorists. 

At the time ol the Chittagong armoury raids the Government possessed no 
special powers to deal with the tiurorist menace except lleguUitiou 111. The Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925 had expired on the 21st, March 1930. Immedi- 
ately after the C'hittugong raid, the powers of arrest and detention including in the 
Bengal C'riminal I.aw Amendment Act. 1935, were repromulgatcd by an Ordinance, 
and on the Kith October were made law as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1930, for a period of five Years. 

jhrom April 1930 np the end of the year, 901 persons were arrested under the 
Ordinance and the Bengal Criminal J^aw Amendment Act, of whom 8l8 were in- 
terned and 173 released. 

The year lO.'U was one of continuous anxiety. The terrorists had extended 
their organisations enormously among the Hindu “bhadralok' Youths who had been 
so innured by the press and platform campaign waged by the Congress against 
Government and the British and encouraged to break laws by the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and excited by the terrorist outrages of 1930, that it became increasingly 
difficult to check terrorism with the Bpeciat Powers conferred by the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930. 

During 1931 , 67 terrorist outrages occurred, the monthly incident being : — 

January 5 ; February 2 ; March 8 ; April 7 ; May 6 ; June 3 ; July 6 ; AugUBt 5 : 
beptember 5 ; October 11 ; November 4 ; December. 5. 

Nine persons were murdered. The continuance of outrages proved that the powers 
conferred by ^e Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 were .insufficient. On 
the 29th October, the Bengal Ordinance IX of 1931 were promulgated by which. 
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the Bcope of the Act was widened, so that action could also be taken apainst nil 
members and helpers of terrorist associations, thus conferrinp powers similar to 
those which were used with success a^aiust the terrorists in 10\C>, ’Whe\hcr these 
powers will have the etTeet of stampinp; out terrorism at least temporarily, has yet 
to be seen. U took from .lune 1910 to June 1918 before the exercise of such 
powers produced this effoct in the first terrorist campaign. 

The terrorist cult has found more votaries in the last two years than ever before. 
This is due largely to the propaganda apjainst the Governmf'nt and the British 
which has been carried on for so lonij: from the Congress jilatform and nress. This 
nropan^anda has included the {glorification of assassins, the iiallialion of their crimes 
by ppeeious arguments about noble motives, all calculated to encourage tlie youth of 
the country to emulate their crimes. All deterrent senlenc.(‘s passed on terrorists are 
decried and nothing to stern the stream of murders coinraitled by them is advoea- 
ted. Every ae(]uitlal is hailed w’ith delight and anything that c unes out in favour 
of an accused terrorist is printed in heavy types. 

To the authors of tliis propaganda may be attributed the responsibility for tho 
descent in Hindu “bbadralok" girls to deeds of eow’ardly assassination. The 
participation of women in the terrorist eonspiraey is no new development, but until 
19J1 they had not stooped to assassination. 

The outstanding h'aturc of the year was the general spirit of lawhssness engen- 
dered by the civil disobedicnee moveineni started in 109<l. In addition, the exten- 
sion of the terrorist organizations <*oupled with the iinf ivoiirable e amomie conditions 
me.de the year one of great anxiety to the ])olie(‘ ,ii{u)n whom, although the reserve 
forct's were lemiiorarily strengthotH'd, and additional police \vore quartered in 
disturbed areas, a severe strain was imposed btith in town and inafa'-sil. In thm 
connection it may be mentioned heio* that, including the rural pdic<* no less than 
140' members of the force received injuries and G (ineluding an inspector) w<;re killed 
in the ('xecution of their duty. 

It will 1)0 seen that in a year of ixeeptionul diHieulty, di.seij)liiie and eflieieiiey 
were well maintained. There has again been a decreast' in the number of judicial 
punishments, and widespread unemployment drove mentally. aNo in the number of 
criminal complaints brought against the police by private individuals. 

Turning to tho criminal administration, the report shows tiiat while there has 
been a dirrcase of 4,514 in the total volume of <-ognizible cases reported under 
classes I — V. the niinibcr of true easis of ‘ serious" crime in(-reaH('d by JSO. The 
increase in dacoity was abnormal. Altogether 2,205 eases of daeoities were reporit'd 
of which 1929 (including the jiending eases of the previous year) were deelarccl true 
as against in 19.10. Economic distms.s and widesproad unernph'vmenl drove 

those in want to crime, while civil disobedience engendered a eontenij)! of authority, 
encouraged lawlessnees. and ah.sorbed the activity of the. police. Idle di^tnet jiohce 
received material help fro n the Criminal Investigation Deparlmiuit in their ellorta 
to combat the outbreak of daeoities. Jn spite of the ditlicult situation, every etTort 
was made to deal wdth outbrt*aks of serious crime, hut succa'ss in this direeiion 
depends greatly on the co-ope,ation given by the gen. ral })ubiK^ who, as stated in 
the previous report, have shown marked rcluctam^e to assist the police. Most of the 
village defence parties remained inactive during the year. 


Tbe Caicotta Police Admioistratioo Report, 1931 

During the year 1931 the political situation in Calcutta was one of great diffi- 
culty, says the annual report ou the Police Administration of Calcutta. For the 
greater portion of the year, there was in force, what came to be known as the 
Jrwin-Gandhi Pact.” This agreement between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi was never regarded by Congressmen as anything more than a ^truce” 
extorted from a defeated and reluctant Government, and as a period of reorgani- 
sation and preparation for the next trial of strength which, it was openly and 
generally stated, would result in a complete defeat of the Government of India, 
and in the victory of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. 
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Throu^^liout the year picketing; was continued in Burrabazar, and other parts of 
Calcutta, EH outward and visible sif^ns of Congress authority and organisation. 
This went on to the accompaniment of frequent hartals on flimsy and artificial 
grounds, processiona and public meetings lor the furtherance of ('cngress propa- 
ganda, and particularly in honour of executed political aBBassins, or in an endeavour 
to compel (lovernment to commute to seiiUmces of imprisonment the sentences of 
death passed on such criminals. During this period the Police were of necessity 
compelled to try and observe their side of the “Pad.” 

Representations were made at intervals to Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta (fiow a State 
priBoeer uiid< r K<‘gulution III of 1818), Mr. (iandhi’s representative in Bengal, to 
prevent or remedy the more disgraceful incidents on the lines of propaganda men- 
tioned »\l)uvt‘. These eflorts were generally frnithss. 

Tlie wctrsi ieature of the year, however, was tlie carniiaign of propagandh to 
caiionizi* ami eulogise political murderers. In one way or another all sections of 
(>ongn‘HH leadiTS eontributed to this campaign. The attitude f»f Mr. Gandhi himself 
was m(-st e(iuivocal and unsatisfactory. Writing in "Young India’ in Apiil 1931 
(vule ■‘LihtTiy,” dated the PJih April 1931). Mr. (iandhi referring to the assassina- 
tions of Mr. Peddle at Midnapore and Mrs. Curtis in the Punjab, wrote the 
following : — 

‘‘The belief which, I know, stune of jou lutld. that an oceivsioiial murder of an 
official helps the eaii^^c is wholly iinfouncled. On the cuntraiy, I know that every 
murthr has hanqicTfd im- in my pursuit. I know that )OU are as anxious as 1 am, 
you will probably say }ou are more anxious than I am, for the release of all 
political prisoners. You must admit that the terrorist method can only retard their 
discharge. Gonsiitufed ns this (bo’ertiirn'iit is. ns all Go\eriimentH are. th(‘y will not 
discharge political oifciidcrs, convicted of violence, when political violence takes 
place. All things cotisidc'red, thendore. you will do well to listen to my advice and 
request to suspend your activitks while the mil ion is giving a trial to my 
exp<*rinu‘nt.‘ 

This attitude was repeated later in the year in November when corameuting 
editorially on Bengal outrages "Young India” wrote 

"'rhese outrages, it may fairly be asMuned, are political in character. They are 
a sad proof that the (’ongre^s. has not only failed to convince the revolutionaries 
that their nicthcKls arc wrong-:, but at bast some se<-tions of these young men do 
not even respect the (’origress appeal for ttiuporary suspension of their activities.” 

Th(‘ spectacle of this "non-\ lolcnt" k’ongrcss leader appealing for a temporary 
suspension of murder is insiructive. 

Idle attitude of Mr. Subhui Bose, State prisoner, and his party is clearly 
den onstratid by the spiachi s of the former up and down the breadth of Bengal, 
when he w'as shouting for a net-woik of organisations, ealling on young men and 
women as Congress volunteers to carry daggers, and i)reaching everywhere his 
doctrine of “self-immolaiion ' in the cause of political freedom. What this phrase 
“self-immolation ” means is clearly demonsirated by the }»rocecdiug8 of the “All 
Tipperali Students' Conb renee" held at Comilla in May 1931, and attended by Mr. 
Bubhns Bose, State prisoner, .Mrs. Bimal Trotiva Debi, detenu, and other followers 
of Mr. Bose’s party. As a result of the vi&il of Mr. Bose and his followers, the 
“All Tipperah Students’ Cuuferenee ' adopted resolutions condemning the executions 
of Bhagat Singh, Kajguru, and Sukh Deb. appreciating the “self-mimolation'* and 
courage of Benoy Bose and Dinesh Gupta, assassius in the Writers’ Buildings outrage, 
1930, protesting against the death sentences passed on Ram Krishna Biswas and Dinesh 
Gupta, and insisung on the commutation of these sentences, declaring the Gandhl- 
Irwiii Agreement unsatisfaelory and discouraging and calling upon the students to 
get prepared for the coming struggle for independence. 

In May, “Liberty,” of which Mr. Baral Bose (State prisoner, Regulation III of 
1818), Alderman of the Calcutta Corporation, is the Managing Director, in a 
leading article entitled, “Is Bengal Deteriorating ?” triumphantly declare that 
“the nation which still produces young men, who mount the gallows or suffer 
“self-immolation” with a smiling face need not despair. Bengal is not deteriorating.” 
At the Faridpur District Conference, attended by Mr. Subhas Ik)S6, resolutions 
were passed which condemned “the fashion which is obtaining of late to condemn 
outrigot those brave youths who resorted to violent methods ai a political weapon, 
and requesting every young man and woman, especially women-folk, to carry 
daggers, and strongly conciemned Government fbr carrying out the exeoutioiis of 
Bhagat Biogh and ms comrades.” Mr. Bubhas Bose was accompanied on thia ooca- 
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lion, as at Comilla, by ex-detcnu Bapin Gang:uly, Corporation Councillor (now 
untraced) and Mrs. Biinal Protivu Debi (detenu), all Congress leaders. 

The above campaij^n was carried on persistently throii^;aout the following months. 
The executions of Dinesh Gupta and Ram Krishna Biswas, wore made the occasion 
for flaring head-line, hysterically eulogistic leading articles and notices in the 
Congress Press, and for public meetings to do '‘homage” to these murderers all 

over the province, until there occurred on the 27th July the assassination of Mr. 

Garlick, District and Sessions Judge, 24 Parganas, in his court at Alipore. European 
opinion was deeply stirred over this fresh outrage, and began to take active shape 
and to And vehement expression. The European Association took up a militant 
attitude of insistence that the menace should be dealt with thoroughly and effectively 
and the younger sections of the European com man it v in Calcutta formed them- 
selves into an association, known as the ‘Royalists,* wriich in its earlier days gave 

some cause for anxiety owing to the intensity of their resentment and to rumours 
of reprisals intended to be carried out against the Congress protagonists add apologists 
of political assassins. 

Next followed on the 29th. October the abortive attempt by Bimal l)as friipta, 
wanted as the alleged assassin of IMr. Peddie, to assassinate Mr. Villiers. the 
President of the European Association. Excitement and resentment against this 
new outrage rose still higher and gave renewed cause for uneasiness. During this 
time Mr. Moore, Editor of the “Statesman,” was under threat of similar outrap% and 
in short, during lOJl, the situation in Calcutta was such that no person whatever 
his status or calling in life, could give active expression to views opposed to those 
of the Congress, or act in opposition to tlie propaganda and commands of that body 
except under threat to, or sttempt on his life and personal safety. In this campaign 
of glorification of jiolitical murderers Mr. J. M. Sengupta and his paper “Advance ’ 
did not fail to participate. 

In March Mr. J. M. Sengunta, addressing the ‘‘All Bengal Students' Conference” 
on the subject of violence ana non-violence, after claiming most of the detenus as 
his intimate friends and co-workers in the (’ongress, and having informed the 
meeting that he had pressed for the release of the “violence jirisoncrs,” and for the 
commutation of the sentences of death, went on to tell his audience of students that 
"if after the peace conference actual peace does not come, you dt) not gtd indepen- 
dence, you do not get “Puma Swaraj,". I certainly would not object to young men 
differing from us and going their own way.” 

This paragraph cannot be closed without a reference 9") the infamous resolution 
passed by the Calcutta Corporation regarding the execution of the assassin Diuesh 
Gupta, a resolution which still stands unexpunged ^on the minutes of the C'orporation. 
The resolution, moved by Councillor Bhiipendra Nath Banerji, ran as follows : — 

“This Corporation records its sense of grief at the execution of I>inc8h Gupta, 
who sacrificed his life in the pursuit of his ideal.” 

The house adopted the resolution standing and on the motion of Councillor 
Madan Mohan Burman, the meeting was adjourned till Friday, the lOth July. The 
Mayor, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, in associating himself with the risoliitioii paid a 
tribute to the courage and devotion of the deceased, while the “Municipal Ga/etto” 
in reporting the above published with its report a ijortrail of Dinesh Chandra Gupta, 
the convict^ murderer. 

Such was the political atmosphere prevailing in Calcutta during the year. 

Attempts were made by Congress leaders to raise the temperature of political 
feeling by appointing the non-official ‘‘Enquiry Committees” to enquire into the 
disturbances which occurred at Chittagong after the assassination of Inspector Khan 
Bahadur Ahsanullah, and at Dacca after the attemps to assassinate Mr. Durno. 
the District Ma^strate, by the whirlwind campaign of protest after the firing in the 
Hijli Detention Camp. 

The Mahomedan community throughout the year kept aloof from all ihcHo 
extravagances on the part of the Hindu Congress. On the contrary, they un- 
doubtedly shared in the general resentment at the conditions portrayed above. 

European feeling, as already noted, was exasperated to the extreme, and it is fo 
be hoped in the interests of the public peace that there will be no recurrence of fhe 
events and conditioot that prevailed in 1931. 



Civil Disobedience Movement in Bengal 


THE BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT 1930—31 

The following is the summary of the report on the administration of Bengal 
during the year 1930—31 

Position at Bkginnino of Year 

On the Ist. January 1931, civil disobedience had been in operation some ten 
months. The Unlawful Association Ordinance was in force, but nad not been appli- 
ed to any area in Bengal. The Indian Press Ordinance had been re-enacted a day 
or two before the end of 19:i0. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1030 
(Bengal Act VI of 1930), empowered the executive to arrest and detain members of 
terrorist organisations. Civil Disobedience, however, had been steadily weakening 
during the latter months of the year 1930, so much so that, at the opening of 1931, 
it might justly have been concluded that the movement was in train to bo stamped 
out. There was reason to believe that Congress Binds were running low. The pub- 
lic again were increasingly resentful of interference by Congress with their ordinary 
life, and the great majority were longing for peace. At ihe same time it could not 
he denied that the disaflecLion of a large part of the Hindu middle class stood un- 
diminished. The situation showed little change in the early part of January. The 
civil disobedience movement was strong in the Midnapore district and the Unlawful 
Ordinance had to be extended to that district on the 9th January. Picketing on a 
aerious scale was carried on in Calcutta. Occasional picketing was reported from 
the majority of the districts. The no-tax campaign in the Arambagh sub-divisioii 
of the Hooghly district still delayed the complete collection of Union rates. There 
was slight activity in boycott of Union Boards in five districts. Salt manufacture 
demonstrations were held at one or two places within the districts of Howrah and 

Midnapore, where, however, they provoked but little public interest. In four districts 

seditious and provocative speeches were delivered ; in all twelve processions were 
held. During the first fortnight of January 147 persons were convicted in connec- 
tion with the civil disobedience movement. Of these, however, Midnapore claimed 63 
and Hooghly 41. 

The Prime Minister’s Offer 

8uch, in brief, was the provincial situation in regard to civil di.sol>edienee 
when at the final Plenary Session of the Round Tabic (Jonference held on the 19th 
January, the Prime Minister in his speech to the delegates referred to an appeal for 
an amnesty which had been made by 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru and said that, if the 
appeal was responded to in India and civil quiet assured, Vlis Majesty’s Government 
would not be backward in their own response. He also stated the views of His 

Majesty’s Government upon the future constitution of India. These were in brief 

that, with a legislature constituted on a federal basis, the executive should be res- 
ponsible to the legislature^!, central and provincial, with certain reservations 
or safeguards. The notifications declaring the All-lndia Gongress Working 
Committee an unlawful association were tnereupon withdrawn by Governments 
in India, and Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were released from 
confinement. 

Reception of the Offer 

The Prime Minister’s statement failed to satisfy the Press in Bengal. 
The vernacular newspapers demanded amnesty without any reservation. Of the 
English newspapers none but the *'Be^alee‘’ and the ‘‘Statesman” welcomed the 
statement or conceded its geoerositv. Toe remainder treated it with suspicion, and 
endeavoured to detract from its value by magnifying^ the scope of the proposed 
safeguards. As regards the general public, certainly lo some quarters the announce- 
ment impressed the politically mindra, but Congress proclaims that the ofier was 
not genuine and in any case extorted by Gongress pressure. The attitude of Con- 
frwB was plainly reflected in the ‘‘Independence.Day” celebrations, which were held 
in every district on the 26th January and oonsistea of processions, illuminations 

7 
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and flying; of the national fine:. In three districts these celebrations led to violence. 
In Calcutta Mr. Subhns Bose placed himself at the head of a procession in 
defiance of a prohibitory notice issued by the CommisBionor of Police, and 
was arrested, convicted of rioting; and sentenced to rigorous iraprisonment for six 
months. 

Delhi Conversations 

Mr. Gandhi was soon afterwards suinmomxl to Delhi by Lord Irwin. Dur- 
ing h>bruary the conversations between the Viceroy and Mr. (landhi on the politi- 

cal situation continued. During the first half of that month a good deal of disorder 
was stirred up in various places by Congress workers and there w'as much illegal 

activity. The second half of the month was comparatively quiet but towards the 

end of it the Unlawful Instigation Crdinance and the Unlawful Association ()rdi- 
nance were extended to certain areas in the jirovincc in order to counteract no-tax 
agitation. On the night of the 2Gth-27th February the census w'as taken without 
untoward incident. 

Thi: Delhi Settlement 

On the 5th March the Delhi Settlement was entered into between Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Gandhi. The chief })rovinions of the settlement were that civil disobedience 
was to be discontinued, as well as the boycott of British eommoilities as a political 
weapon, (xovernment on their ])art engaging to ^^ilhdruw OrdinaiuM^s connected with 
the civil disobedience movement and notifications declaring associations unlawful, if 
made in connection with civil disobedi(*nee. to release prisoners sentenced in connec- 
tion with that movement for otrences w'hich did not involve violence or incitement 
to violence, to withdraw iiendmg prosecutions of a similar kind, and to permit 
people of villages adjacent to salt-producing areas to collect or make salt for uomes- 
tic consumption or sale within such villages only. The primary object of Ixird 
Irwin in making the settlement was to give to (kuigress the opport unity of partici- 
pating in the Round Table Conference. In terms of the scUlermait the Ordinance.*' 
in force were repealed on the Gth March by the (lOviTiiment of India. It was also 
decided to drop the Indian I’ress Bill. The Local (Jovernment ])romplly carried out 
its portion of the compaet. In particular it may b(^ mentioned that additional police 
wherever p'osted were withdrawn. 

Immediate FrrECT or the Delhi Sj:TTu:MrAr 

On the publication of the Delhi settlement the iio-tax campaign was abandon- 
ed by Congress and there followed a slackening of unlawful a<‘tivity torq^lhcr with 
an improvement in the general situation, except in those districts in wliieh civil dis- 
obedience stood strorigLSl rooted, in j)artieular Midnapoie and liakargomj. Jn some 
other districts also the releast; of prisoners in teiins t)f the settlemf'nt evoked a tem- 
porary outburst of civil disobedience in its usual forms. The decision at tin* Kara- 
chi Session of Congress to ratify the settlement was generally w'elcomtd by the pub- 
lic, who were tired of strife. The ludian press, liowever, stressed the temporary na- 
ture of the truce. 


Mt'KDER OF Mr. BLDDfE 

Towards the end of March the executions of Bliagat Singh and his followers, 
condemned in Lahore for political murder, oeeasioned a number of proecjssions, 
hartals and meetings at which speeches eulogising their deeds were delivert'd, 
revolutionary cries were shouted, and violence, bloodshed and revolution were 
advocated. These various activities were organised by Congress workers. The 
Corporation of Calcutta, a body dominated by Congress, adjourned its meeting (d 
the 25th March as a mark of protest against the executions. The Congress press, 
now free of control, was filled with tributes to the “heroes and martyrs of Lahore, ’ 
Some of the newspapers confined their praise to the spirit actuating tho deed. 
Others made no sucli limitation. It is a conclusion of experience that such activities 
usually lead to outrage and the present occasion proved no exception to tho rule. 
On the 7th April, Mr. J, Peddie, C. I. E. I. C. B., the District Magistrate of Midna- 
pore, was shot and mortally wounded. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta issued a statement 
to the Press condemning the murder, and the crime was also on the whole deplored 
by the Congress newspapers. But “Libertv,’* the organ of Mr. Subhas Bose, while 
drawing attention to the deprecation by Mr. Gandhi of the example of Bhagat Singh, 
at the same time paid ''all the tributes that could be paid” to the memory. 
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It now uIho ))(‘came Gear thui Congress regarded the Bcttlement as an oppor- 
tunity to refit its forren, eoiiHolidal.e its position and undermine the position of 
(rovernment, and hud been from the date of the settlement working: steadily and 
persistently with those ohjeets in view. Inilammalory and srditiouB speeches 
inen-ased in number and violi'nce. The C’engress press was full of complaints 
aj'aiust (lOvernmenl of violation of the terms of settlernent. This course was cons- 
ciously pursued with (Ik; object of eecurin^^ ^rround hir the renewal of the strufr|j;le. 
The same j)reHs clamoured loudly for the reprieve of Dimsh (iiipla and of liani 
Krishna Biswas condemned to death, the former for the outra^o; with murder in 
Writers’ Buildin^^s. th(‘ latter fnr the murder by shootinj^ of an Inspector of Police 
at Ghandpur. In I\Iay tln^ Commief-ioner of the Buidwan Division reported that 
throughout his division. thon;,':h the airitution for n()n-])ay merit of reviinue rent and 
I Inion Board taxis had been abandoned by Goiij^oa ss in di fcrenee to the settlement, 
])icketiii^ and boyeoti still j)ersist»d. consumers and vi'iidors of excisable articles 
anfl forei^oi j^mods ^^eiierally wen* interfered uith by methods the reverse of peoeeful, 
iiH'elitJj's were held all o\(r tin* division at Mhieh the hearms were ('xhortitd to 
boycott foriMjj-n ^oods. to lioist the national llae’" and to ptepaic earnestly for the 
eominj; stru^l^le by eollectin^ funds and joininjj; ('on;.::ress o^ffani^ations, loyalists 
were threatioied, complaoiant s and wilnei-ses ueie intimidated and terrorised and 
Government servants wire snbjeetid to insult, and to social lioycott. Jn other divi- 
sions thi' si^ns, if less Widesju'ead. Were ideiitieal. 'I’liesr aetiviliis were most serious 
in the dislriet of IMnlnapore, wheia* social hnyiolt was powerfully imposed on such 
as assisted G()\ernmeot, viliaLO' or^oimsation was sfnnuously taken in hand and 
Con^;resH workers endeav ouitd to eieate amone: the masses the imprcbsion that 
t^overnment had been surrendered into the hands of t’on^cres'^. 


An interesting fiaturt' of p -'t-s* t tlcmi'iit (’on^’-ress activity in Midnajvore was 
an efi'ort to < stablish an ait<rnative system lor thi; administration of justice. 
So-ealled “arbiiratiofi courts' m.ide their jippearance soon after the ])iiblication of 
the I)elhi SettlennnI. Some loii\ eimrts funetioiod in all and tried a good many 
petty eases. Tin V Were for tlie mo-t j»art found \Mtlun the ’rjimluk subdivision, 
where the scheme in view w;is to form a court lu each village and an njjpeal court 
in 'J’amhik town. !•'. es weie cxaefnl in each c-a^^e tried and part of any fine imposed 
was taken into t'ongros funds. 'I'he jmblie wi re intiimiled into submitting to the ju- 
risdiction of theK(' illigal Iriliunals. 'I'wo or three cattle pounds were also established 
and a Goiigri.ess poliee-^Matioii organisation sk-'ieind out for the whole Tamluk subdi- 
visi'm. In cerfam parts of the subdivisutn, moreover. (lie local ‘‘militia" of Congress 
volunteers, he-ides drilling and practising latln' and sword piny, at this time regularly 
patrolled the villaees. It is thus semi that in fact, a beginning was made with a 
K'heme for an aliei n.itiv i* government and administration of the district. Etlorts 
were also made t<7 set up “.ubilration courts’' in the Bankura, L’i-Parganas and 
llooghly disinels, l''rom July onwards the activity of these bodies was of little 
account, rius result may lie altnbiitcd to the action taken to suppress them by 
the district aiithoritic''. the unpopularity and disnpute ot the tribunals thorasclves 
owing to corruption and oppression, their adherent lack of sanction and the oppo- 
sition of the legal jirofession. 

SuHsEgrEN r Lull in Civil Disobedience 

In the latter half of May, how’cver, civil disobedience diminished and the 
improvement jHTsisied for the rest of the year. The energies of Congress wor- 
kers were largely diverted to the quarrel Initwecu Mr. Sen Gupta and Mr. Subbaa 
Bose, which came to a head in May during the preparation for the elections tb the 
Bengal ITovincial Congress Committee and was not composed till September, when 
Mr. Bose resigned, both from the Provincial Congress Committee and from the 
Corporation of Calcutta, and an arrangement for the representation of both parties 
on the All-India Working Committee was arrived at. Floods in North and East 
Bengal, beginning in the month of July, also occupied the attention of 
Congress, which ns on the occasion of previous floods, grasped the opportunity to 
ingratiate itself with the public of the stricken area and, at the same time, to 
misrepresent the attitude and efforts of Government. Picketing remained fairly 
general and continuous till the end of the year ; economic boycott of British goods 
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beinR substituted for political boycott ; but otherwise there was a lull in civil diso- 
obediencc. Public attention was turned on Mr. Gandhi at the Round Table Confer- 
ence. The mass of people were, moreover, tired of agitation and wished for peace. 

Murdeb of Mr. G a ruck 

On the 7th July Dinesh Gupta was executed. The Calcutta Corporation by 
resolution adjourned its raeetinp; of the 8th .lulv after the Mayor had exhorted his 
hearers to “pay our respect to the courage aim devotion shown by the young man 
in the pursuit of his ideal.” Hartals were attempted in Calcutta and in certain 
districts. The accustomed adulation of the murderer was to be read in the Con- 
grees press, which likewise denounced the execution as inhuman, vindictive and in 
faithless violation of the Delhi Settlement. As pointed out before, the canonisation 
of Bhagat Singh in the press and by the Corporation of Calcutta preceded the 
murder of Mr. Peddi. On the 27th Julv Mr. K. K. Garlick, J. (\ S. District and 
Sessions Judge of the 24-ParganaB, while sitting in his Court at Alipore, was shot 
dead. He had presided over the special tribunal which sentenced Dinesh Gupta to 
death. The murderer was shot down and took poison. 

12. The crime aroused great indignation among Europeans. On the 29lh July 
a public meeting was held in Calcutta to record indignation and to call for action 
by Government. The meeting was packed with Europeans and some Indians also 
attended. Manifestations of Hindu reeling were mixed. To the older men the mur- 
der of a Bessions Judge sitting on the bench came as a shock. But the references 
thereto in the Hindu newspapers were far from being satisfactory. “liberty/' for 
instance, uttered merely a formal and perfunctory warning against violence. Other 
newspapers, condemning the crime half-heartedly, commended the spirit of the 
criminal and threw the blame on Government for repression. The attitude of a 
part of the Hindu youth was revealed in the hartal observed by the students of 
the Jadabpur Engineering College in mourning for the death of Mr. Garlick's 
assassin, in the course of which they rushed into the upper class compartments of 
certain railway trains on the Eastern Bengal Railway, insulted and interfered with 
passengers and made themselves otherwise objectionable. The Calcutta Corporation 
passed a resolution moved by a European councillor condemning the murder. In 
the course of the discussion the Mayo»- maintained that the above mentioned Dinesh 
Gupta resolution had not been intended to extol the man, but to express nothing 
more than the Corporatiorrs sense of grief. On the I9ih August, after one post- 
ponement of discussion, the Corporation, by a majority of to 2i. refused the 
motio.i of a European councillor to rescind that resolution, Ijut passed an amend- 
ment to the effect that the resolution had not b(cn intdided to extol murder, that 
the report in the “Calcutta Municipal Gazette” was inaccurate, and that the Cor- 
poration reiterated its condemnation of nolencc. The Mayor withdrew his speech 
of the 8th July, though it stood confirmed in the minutes. 

Extra Polke Beppresr Terrorism 

To meet the cost of extra police required to cope with the menace of this 
outbreak of terrorism, the Ixical Government passed through the legislative 
Council a eupplemeiitary demand for Rs. .5,15,800 under the head “Police.’^ This 
grant was voted by the Council on the 3rd August. 

Mr. Gandhi at the R. T. C. 

* /i? made public an intention to abstain from attendance 

at the KounaTabje Conference, if certain alleged non-obaervancea by Local Govern- 
ments of the Delhi Settlement were left unremedied. Conversations on the subject 
went on for some time betwesn the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. Reference of the 
points at issue to a third party tribunal was demanded by Congress and it plainly 
emerged as a result of the discussion that Congress was, by virtue of the Delhi 
Settlement, arrogating to itself the right to interpose and negotiate on behalf of the 


lually Mr. Gandhi withdrew hia ultimatum and sailed for Euciand. At this 
departure me general feeling prevailed that little good could come out of the 
® Conference, and that resistance to authority in some form or other 
would be organwed as soon as that Conference had terminated. 
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Attempt to Murder Mr. Cassels 
On the 2l8t August Mr. A. Cassels, C. I. E., I. C. S., Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division, ^vas shot at and wounded at Tangail in Mymcusingh. In the Press 
the outrage was generally condemned. 

Murder of Inspector Ashanullah 

On the 30th of the same month Inspector Ashanullah of the Bengal Police, 
who had been active in the prosecution of the Armoury Raid Case, was murdered in 
Cittagong town. This murder of an Olhcer who, having served in the district for 
many years, was well-known and respectcJ, aroused among the Local Mahoraedan 
communiiy deep indignation and resentment. Communal feeling on the instant 
Hared up and looting of Hindu shops by Mahomedans broke out in the town. 
Wild and exaggerated accounts of tlie looting were published in certain newspapers. 
Congress appointed a committee headed by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta to make enquiry. 
Responsible Mahomedans, however, refused to give evidence before it. This 
romraittee published a report which slandered the “local magistracy’’ and the police 
by a charge of deliberate instigation and encouragement of looting. The result of 
the official enquiry ordered by the lAical Government had not been made public 
when the year closed. 

Detent:s in the nrju detention camp fired on by guards 
in September the guard of the Ilijli Detention Camp for detenus fired 
upon the detenus and killed two of their number. This camp had been 
opened early in March to relieve congestion caused by the accommodation 
01 detenus in the jails, it was the second such camp of detention to be 
formed, the earlier camp being located at Huxa. The Local Government 

appointed a committee, consisting of a High Court Judge and a Divisional 
Commissioner to enquire and report on tlie occurrence. The following is 
the substance of the conclusions reached by the Committee “Previous to the 
occurrence there had been misbehaviour of various kinds Iby the detenus. The day 
before the firing took place, a number of them had fired to force their way past 
the inner gate of the camp and had assaulted the sentry who stopped them. These 
incidents, in which the detenus were the aggressors, aroused the resentment and 
anger of the sepoys foiming the guard. On the evening of the 16th September a 
sentry was interfered with ny certain detenus. The alarm was given, the guard 
entered the camp, and, after being joined by the alarm party, enarged and drove 
the detenus into a corner. Some shots were then fired by the sentries, followed by 
a half-hearted retaliation by certain of the chicnus, whereat the sepoys without any 
justifioation fired a fusillade at the main building, killing two detenus and injuring 
several others, one of whom had to sutler the amputation of an arm." 

Attempts to Murder Messrs Durno Sl Viluers 

On the 2Rth October in Dacca town Mr. L. G. Durno, I. C. S., District 
Magistrate of J>acca, was shot at and wounded in the eye. On the 29th October 
in Calcutta an attempt was made to shoot Mr. K. Villicrs, President of the Euro- 
pean Associuiion. 

Further Mea.sures Against Terrorism 

These outrages roused the utmost excitement among Europeans in Calcutta, 
who blamed Oovernment for not having taken earlier action to prevent incitement 
to violence by Congress and the Press. The Indian Press Emergency Powers Act, 
1931, however, had already become law on the 9th October, and now Government 
tightened up the law apinst terrorism. On the 29th October the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amenament Act, 1930 (Bengal Act VI 1930), was amended by Ordinance IX 
of 1931, promulgated by the Governor-General. This new Ordinance made it 
possible to take preventive action not only against members of terrorist associations 
as such, instead of having to wait for evidence of their activities in certain specified 
directions before action was possible, but also against persons who thon^ not 
members themselves did any act to assist the operations of any such association. 
It also included within the schedule of offences liable to be dealt with under the 
Ordinance the sections of the Indian Penal Oode relating to waging war against 
the King and the offence of harbouring absconders. The object of the former 
provision was to make possible the arrest of those members of revolutionary associa- 
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tions, often the leaders and or^^anisers, who stand in the baekp^roiind and avoid 
active partieii)ation in violent acts. A subsequent Ordinance to suppress terrorism 
which ovv<d its origin mainl.v to events in Chitta'^on^;, will bo described in the 
next paragraph. 

CiiiTiAGoxci Si THE Bengal EMEiicjENcy Powers Ordinance 

It is convenient to n'cord separately tho events in Chittagong during the 
year. In the month of April the situation there stood as follows ; I’lie Armoury 
Raid had taken place twelve months previously, since when a considerable body of 
armed police and Eistern Frontier Ritlcs had been stationed in the town. The trial 
by a Special 'J'ribuival eonstitutetl under the Bengal Criminal l^aw Amendment 
Act, PAJo. of those aeciiBcd of tH>mplici!y in that raid, had commenced in June of 
the previous year and was still proeeialing. It may be numtioned that tin* termi- 
nation of these proceedings was not in near prosnect even at the end ()f th(' year. 
It was known that there was a band of ab'^eonders in the district which was in 
possession of a considerable amount of arms and ammunition am! was in 
communication with the undertrial prisoners in the raid ease, and theri' 
was good reason to anticipate further attfmi)ts at outrage. Two companies of 
(lurkhas w(T(' requisitioned to aid the i>olice forces, and these' ariivcd in ('hitfa- 
gong on the 31st Aj'ril. The Otlieer Commanding assumed responsibilil y for and 
chargt' of the safety of the town. Various precautionary orders were jiromnlgate d 
including an older for ciirbw. Those of the under-tnal prisoners in the raid trial 
who were at liberty on hail were arn'sted and committed to eonlimmciit under 
the (’rimiual Law Amendment Act. Systematic searches were carried out, whieli 
resulted in the revelation of well-laid preparations by the tiliseomiers to st'ciire the 
breaking-out of the under-trials from jail, as w(‘ll as ])lanb for attacks on oflieials. 

Within tin; jail itself and in one of the enelosures housing tlie n nder-t rials, a 

nunibcr of weapons including a revolver, uerc diseovi'retl buried under tin' tl»>or and 
also ammunition, gun ])Owder and eU'clncid uares. The Cuikhas wi ie rejilaenl in May 
by 3(X) Assam Rdh^s hot rowed from the Assam (ioverninent. d he police fmee in the 
interior was strengtlu'iied by the (luartering of 130 additional police in the nurnlier 
of villages. Early in June discovery was made of e.\j)losi\cs jilanted in vjinous pi, aces 
within Chittagong toun. In till eleven canisters of gun-])o\\der were nnearlhed. tem 
of which weighed some 10 lbs. each and one canister 3(J ibs. Seveial weie bnrnd nn- 
derneath a road adjacent to tin- Collector's kiiteherry. J>al('r in J tine tlu'rt' was a 
find of explosives and of materials for making bondts and in August ti further eapinto 
of bombs. Tho general ajiprehension caiisi d Ity thesi; incidents jiiid by the distur- 
bances which followed the murder of Inspt'etor Absamibah showed tin* neid of 

stronger action to restore peace and order in the district, and it was dicided to 

fake special powers fo’* the suj)[)rcFKion of tcrr()rl^m. and to stn'ngtlien tin' foici's of 
(lOvernment by sending a military foree to ('hiftagong. d'lie Be ngal UnergiMicy 
Powers Ordinance. 1101. was promulgated by the ( ruvemor-I n-rnTal on the .'K th 
November and at the same time a military force was sent to ( hiitagong. If was 
made uj) of the l-5th Maharatta Light Infantry and two comiianies of thi' 3>5ih 
Gurkha Rifles, with detachment from the Signal and Survey Si el ions. This lorf-e 
together with an increased force of armed police occupied various loeahtiis in the 
district and was still there at the close of the year. Although it did not siiecccd in 
finding the absconders, it bad a great effect in restoring contidenec jiiid more normal 
conditions. 

BeRHAMPORE CONFERENf B 

At the Bengal Provincial Congress Confcrcnec held at Bcrhanqwre on the 
5th and flth December immediately after the conclusion of tho Round Table (-on 
ference in London, a resolution was passed to the effect that the people of Bengal 
should be urged to prepare for the coming fight and that, in the meantime, effect bo 
given without delay to a programme of intensive boycott of all British goods, 
boycott of all concerns controlled by Britishers and of Anglo-Indian ncwspapt is^ 
boycott of foreign cloth and prohibition of liquor and intoxicating drugs. I'he 
excuses put forward to justify such action by Congress were formulated in tlie 
resolution as “the indiscriminate arrest and detention of Congress workers and office- 
bearers of Congress organisations in Bengal, the so-called unredressed wrongs of 
Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca, and the enactment of the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931, by which actions Government were alleged to have ^'practically 
ended the Gandhi-Irwin pact.” The “Dacca wrong” referred to were the arrests 
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and flearchcs which followed the attempt to murder Mr. Durno and the oppression 
allep;ed to have accompanied them. This resolution was the loj'ical outcome of the attitude 
adopted by Conj^rcss ever since the Delhi Settlement w'as entered into. Mr. Subhas Bose 
had lately returned from a tour in which he had been preparioj^ the people for a renewal 
of the war, and doubtless one of the purposes aimed at by the resolution was to 
confront Mr. Gandhi with an accompitshed fact when he returned to India. 
Congress leaders had elsewhere made the cause of the detenus the cause of Congress, 
and the demand for the release of the detenus, interned for their complicity in the 
terrorist movement, betokened the interest in the movement of the Oon|j:rcsa party 
in Beiip;al. The resolution was subsequently ratified and approvetl by the Bengal 
Provincial CDngrcss Committee but remained unimpleraented until the end of tne 
year pending tbe fiat of the All India Congress Working Committee. 

Murder or Mr. Stevexs 

The President of this same conference, a delegate from Tippera uttered 
the following words -.—“The heroic part the Indian ladies have ])layc(l in the 
struggle for freedom has evoked praise from all quarters. J hooe. wlun the 
struggle is revived as it must be, they will com<! forward with renesved enthusiasm 
and redoubled vigour.’' Mr. Subhas Bose also made a special ay^jieal to women to 
hold themselves in rea<liness '‘to step into the bieaeh. " On the Mth December, 
little more than a we<*k after the {‘ios<; of the conference, Mr, C. Cb B. Stevens, 
I. C. S., District Mugistrate of Tippera, was shot dead in his bungalow at Comilla 
by two girl stiidenls each aged about lb who had obtained access to him on th(? 
pretext of Hubmiltuig a petition for the arrangement of a ^wimmiI)g contest. Mr. 
Stevens was lianding tin* petition baek to them when one of the girls sliot him 
point blank with a revolver. The othtr shot at those who interveiusJ. The girls 
were both daughters of local residents. 

The endian press Axd the endian 1>HE<S EMERf.KXrV POWERS An. 19:n. 

The Indian Pri'ss Ordinance, which had been rc-cnacted by the Governor- 
General a day or two l)cf(ir<‘ the opening of the y<*ar. was. as has been explainetl 
above, rep(‘aled on tlie Cth .March in terms of the Delhi Settlement, but Ibe hope 
that the Press would respond by the rx^Teise of restraint and moderation was soon 
disappointed, llu* Government (»f Bengal was compelled to sanction a large 
number of prosceiitions for salitioiis artn-les and the promotion of class hatred. 

A marked feature in many piqier.s in Bengal was the glorification of political 
assassins and the encouragennmt of the cult of terrorism. The danger of siieh 
projiagamia both in Bengal and tls«‘where was too great t(^ be ignored and the 
(Jovi'inmcnt of India were ag.on comptlled to legislate for the control of the Press. 
.A bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly to provide apiinst the publication 
of matter iiiciling to or encouraging miirdt'r or violence and the Indian Pre^s 

Emergency Powers Act. litil (XXIII of PJdl), was passed by the lA'gisIature and 
became law on the Dili October. 

Tr.RRORlSM 

Ever since the year P.Dd (\)ngress leaders and the Gongress newspapers had 
ceaseiesHly instilled hatred of Government into the minds of the youth oi Bengal, 
ami of lute, though at times i)aying liii-servicc to non-violence, had held up to 
admiration those who commit murder for political ends, fhe cult of hatred and 
vioh'iiec had been largely dis.scminated in schools and colleges by teachers who 

follow txl the Gongress creed. More and more the left wing of Congress had 

identified itself with the party of terrorism, so that, in some districts at least, it 
hud become difficult to di.scnmiiiate between the two parties. Thus in the month 
of August, bombs and materials for their manufacture were discovered in a Con- 
gress Gfhce ill the Faridpur district. The clamour by Congress against the 
Ordinances enacted to suppress terrorism indicated the same tendency. The “Youth 
Movement” was avowedly violent. The open espousal of the cause of the detenus 
has been commented on above, as also the fnoitement to terrorism at meetioga and 
by processions organ ised by members of Congress. Among the members of the 
Bengal Provincial Gongress Committee there were many detenus and ex-detenus. 
Of these again a number had at various times either been convicted under the 
Indian Penal Code or bound down under the Code of Criminal Prooedure for 
offences connected with sedition or violence. The same was true of tho District 
Congress Committees of Calcutta and of certain other districts. The revolutionary 
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party, moreovflr, had in general used Congross as a stalking horse taking adrantagd 
of the CiVil DiBobedionce movement for recruitment purposes. In addition to the 
activity of Congress by way of incitement to terrorism, Civil Disobedience engen- 
dered contempt of authority, encoura^^ed lawlessness and absorbed the attention of 
the police. Finally, economic distress and widespread unemployment among the 
middle class had of late years driven those in want to crime. The result was a 
large and sinister crop of violent crimes and acts of terrorism during the 
year under review. Especially notable was the number of outrages in which 
revolvers and explosives were employed. There is evidence of a widespread cons- 
piracy to smuggle arras into Bengal. January saw several cases of arson or 
attempted arson on the property of Oovernment or of loyalists. In Dacca town 
armed robbery was attempted on a clerk of the Bhawal Court of Wards’ Estate 
shortly after ho had cashed a large chetjue. lie was shot at and wounded. There 
were two attempts at armed robbery on the Eastern Bengal Railway. In the Bakar- 
gunj district four Hindus of the middle class were arrested with two revolvers and 
a number of cartridges in ciroiirnstances which pointed to an intention on their 
part to commit a dacoity^ In February a violent explosion occurred in a room in 
a block of buildings in North Calcutta known to be a resort of revolutionaries. 
In April two passengers were murdered and a large sum of money stolen from a 
train on the Mymensingh Jihairab Bazar section of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
At Sealdah Station in Calcutta four men robbed a Khalaasi. One of them stabbed 
the Khalassi in the neck, while another fired a revolver at a watchman who inter- 
fered. In May four youths, one of whom made threat with a revolver, held up 
and raided a niotor bus laden with money for distribution to Sub-Bost Ollices. 
In June a live bomb was found deposited on a Calcutta Boat Ollice counter ; a 
merchant’s cleik carrying money was stabbed and killed in a Bakargunj village and 
a bomb thrown into a Chandpur liquor shop killed two customers and injured 
three more. In August four men armed with revolvers iu full day-light robbed 
Rs. 0,000 from municipal employees in front of the Municipal Office in Dacca. In 
the same town, another such gang took from certain pandits the money rewards 
just received from (.Tovernment wnich they were engaged in dividing amongst them- 
selves. In {September two persons, one with a revolver, were arrested in the Hughly 
district in circumstances which pointed to their intention to commit a train robbery. 
In October four youths armed with revolvers and daggers raided a shop in Calcutta 
and made off with some cash. This outrage was known as the Maniktala dacoity. In 
Dacca a postal peon was robbed of Rs. 24,000 by armed men. who were chased and 
captured after they had fired on their pursuers and woundeu two constables, in a 
taxi dacoity in Calcutta the escaping raiders shot two members of the public, one 
of whom afterwards died of his wounds. In December a box containing 22 bomb- 
shells was found by some coolies clearing jungle at a place within the Dacca district. 
At the very end of the year, on the night of the JOth December, a principal witness 
in the Maniktala dacoity case was shot dead by an unknown assailant, in addition 
to the above, on no less than eleven occasions, mail peons or Civil court or school 
peons carrying suraB of money, were robbed by armed men ; on four other occasions 
similar robberies were attempted ; while two armed robberies and one attempt at such 
were made on merchants or their servants carrying cash. In some of these robberies 
very large sums were lost. Revolvers were tired iu some of them causing wounds 
in certain cases while two of the victims were stabbed. There are also to lie recorded 
four dacoities by armed men. On eight occasions bombs were thrown without etfect 
and one young boy was injured in making up bombs. The perpetrators of most 
of the above outrages were Hindu youths of tae middle class, many of them boys of 
no more than sixteen years. 



ACTS AND ORDINANCES 

Bengal Emergency Powers (2nd. Amendment) Ordinance 1932 

An Ordinance to amend the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinances 1932 and intended to crush the terrorist 
movement —issued on 20th. July 1932 

Whereas it is rxpfdirnt furtlicr to amond thii Brnpal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, now tlKTcfore in exf'rfis.* of t}i“ power eonferrei by S^'ction 73 of 

the Government of Indii Act, the (loverrior-t Jcneral is pleased to make and 
promulgate the following Ordinance : — 

This Ordinance may be called the liengal K.nrTg.mcy Powers (S ccond Amendment) 
Ordinance lOiid. 

To Section 2 of the Baigal Emergency Powers Ordinance 19-id the following 
sub-section shall be added : — 

(3) Any olftmee punishable umb-r this section shall, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Code of Criminal rroeeJure 1^98, be cognizable and non- 
baiUblc. 

( The following is the Clause in the original Ordinance to which a sub-clause 
has been added — 

2. (W The L )cal Giverninent. su!)ject to the control of the Governor-General 
in Council may, by notilicition in the IomI otli *ial (Tazettf*, make rules; — 

(a) to prevent comniiiuicatiou witli absconders and to secure informatiou of 
the movements of absconders ; 

(b) to iirevont uttin^ks on th^ y)ersons and property of His Majesty's sub- 
jects, or to seiMirt! infijnn.ition of su'di utt,i<*ks and of designs to make such attacks ; 

(c) to Hceurt' the safe-ty of His Mijcsty's forces and police : 

(d) to provide for {ht' custody pending production before a court of 
prisoners taken in einmmst anc'S in whe'h the provisions of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 18.(8 iV of lsJ8) cannot In followt‘d without undue inconvenience. 

(2) In mikiiig a rule undir this st.vJ.ion tin l^ocal Government may provide 
that any coulravcniioii there if shall I) ■ piini-ih ilile with iinprisoumcnt which may 
extend to six mouths, or with tine or with both.) 


The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill, 1932 

The }3engal Criminal Law S cond .\mendment Bill, 1932. was passed in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 1st. .8' pteinber 1932. ami gave increased powers to the 
Government to clie/k terrorism, rhe most imp irtant provision of the Bill was that it 
made an attempt at niurd(*r punishable with death sentence or transportation lor life 
in cases arising out of tint terrorist movement. The Bill also provided for the appoint- 
ment of afresh Tribunal, dealing with refractory accused and exclusion of public from 
the precincts of courts in certain trials. The following is the text of the Bill 

The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill, 1932, a Bill further to amend 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925. 

Whereas it is expedient further to amend the Bengal Criminal Law’ Amendment 
Act 1025, and w hereas the previous sanction of the Governor-General has been 
obtained under sub-section (3) of section BOA of the Government of India Act : It 
is hereby enacted as follows : 

1. This Act may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Act, 
1932. 

2. To section 4 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 (hereinafter 
referred to as the said Act,) the following sub-section shall be added namely 

'*(4) At any time before the commencement of the trial of any person under 
this Act, the Local Government may, by an order in writing stating the reasons 
therefor, withdraw the case of such person from the Commiasioners appointed for the 
trial and transfer it for trial to three other Commissioners appointed in this 
behalf.'^ 

8 
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3. To sub-section (1) of section G of the said Act the following proviso shall be 
added, namely : 

“Provided that where the Commissioners convict any person of any offence 
punishable under the first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal Code, 
committed after the commencement of the Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment 
Act, 1932, they may pass on such person a sentence of death or of transportation 
for life.’’ 

4. After section 8 of the said Act the following sections shall be inserted 
namely ; — 

“8A. (1) In any trial by Commissioners appointed under this Act, the Commis- 
sioners may, if they think fit, order at any stage of the trial that the public 
^nerally or any particular person shall not have access to, or be or remain in, 
the room or builcfing used by the Court. 

(2) Where in the course of any such trial, the Advocate-General certifies in 
writing to the Court that it is expedient in the interests of the public peace or 
safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the witnesses in the trial, that the public 
generally should not have access to, or he or remain in the room or building used 
by the Court, the Court shall order accordingly. 

8B. (I) Where accused, in a trial by < 'ommissioners appoint'd under this 
Act, has by his voluntary act nuidcrcd himself incapable of appearing before the 
Court or resists his production before it, or behaves Ixdoro it in a persist enly 

disorderly manner, the Court may, at auy stage of the trial, by order in writing 

made after such inquiry as it may think* fit, dispense with the attendance of such 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 
absence, 

(2) Where a plea is require<l in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1). such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensinc wdth the att<‘ndance of an 

accused shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage 

of the trial, or of being present in person if ho has becom(‘ capable of appearing or 
appears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in tht) ('’od * of Oiminal rrocedure. 
1818, no finding, sentence or order passed in a trial hy Commissionrrs appointed 
under this Act shall bo held to be illegal liy any (^>urt by reason of any omission 
or irregularity whatsoever arising from the‘ab«(;ricc of any or all of the accused 
whose attendance has been dispensed with under 8ub-S(‘ction (1)" 

b. In clause (a) of the First Hchednle to the said Act for the figures ‘‘148” the 
figures and letter “121, 121 A, 122, 123, 143, 2l6” shall be substituted. 

The Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill 1932 

Another Bill, called the Bengal Suppression of 3'crrorist Out rages Bill was 
passed in the Bengal Coinieii on the Oth. Septemficr 19.32 giving wide /low-nrs to 
the Government of Bengal to suppress the terrorist movement. The text of the Bill 
is as follows : 

The Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill, a Bill to provide for suppres- 
sing the terrorist movement in Bengal. 

Whereas it is^ expedient to make special provision.s for the purpose of suppres- 
sing the terrorist movement in Bengal and to provide for the speedier trial of 
offences committed in furtherance of or in connection with the said movement, and 
whereas^ the previous sanction of the Governor-General has been obtained under 
sub-section (3) of the section 80A of the Government of India Act to the passing of 
this Act : It is hereby enacted as follows : 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist C>utrageH 
^^ot, 1932. 

(2) This section, section 2, Chapter II and Schedule extend to the whole of 
Bengal. The Local Government may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, extend 
any or all of the jmrovisionB of Chapter I to any area in Bengal. 

(3) This Act snail continue in force as long as the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1920, remains in force. 

2. In the Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context. — 

(a) ^‘absconder’^ means a person against whom a warrant is in force on account 

of an offence under the Indial Penal Code or any other law or in respect of whom 
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an order of arrest has been madf^ under Bubsertion (I) of section 2 of the Benf^al 
Criminal Law Amendment Art, KCiO ; (b) ‘'the (’ode” means the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898; and (c) “scheduled oilbnee” means any offence specified in the 
Schedule to this Act. 

9. (1) Any oflicer of Covcrnineni authorised in this behalf bv ^^eneral or special 

order of the Jjocal (Toverjiment may require any person whom on reasonable 
grounds he BiiHjXTtH to be a(‘ting or about to act in a manner ])rejudicial to the 
public safely or peace, to give an account of his identity and movements, and may 
arrest and dCain him for a ]>eriod not exceeding twenty-four hours for the purpose 
of obtaining and verifying hm rtuternentB. 

(2) An otheer making ati arrist under this section may in so doing use any 
means that may lu; nece^^sary to < tlVet the arrest. 

4. (1) Jf, in the opinion of tlie Local Covernment, any land or building can be 
utilised as (juart(iK or offices for public fervantp. or for the accommv^dation of 
troops or police or prisoners or persons in custody, in places where public lands or 
buildings arc not sutficunt. the J.ocal tJovernment may. by ord(r in writing, require 
the oceufner or otln r ja rson in charge of the land (> 1 * budding to place it at the 
disposal of ( Jo\ eriiMK lit at such lim'- as may be speeitied in ibc order, together with 
the whol<‘ or any part sjieeilicd in the older of any tixturcs. fittings, furniture or 
other thingH for the time leing in the huilding ; and the l>oeal (iovernmrnt may 
dispose of or use sinh land, huilding. fixtures, fittings, fiiriiilure or other things in 
RUeh manner as it may eonsider exjxdient. 

I’rovided that rtasimabU* notice and rt*a‘-oi:al)le facilities for withdrawal phall be 
given to persons oceiqo ing any such building before i^ossession is taken under this 
sectioii. 

(2) In this hfciion • Imilding” includes any portion or portions of a building, 
whether sejiaralely (U'cupied or not. 

(it) The land or building shall not be so utilised as to wound the religiouB 
feelings t>f the ouner or of the p^er^on in pc-ssission and shall not. as far as practi- 
cable, be so us(d as to interfi-n' vith access to any place of worship situated iu or 
contiguous to the Iniul or building. 

5. (1) If, ill the opinion of the r>istrict Magistrate, any product, article or thing, 
or any class of ]Uodiict, article or thing, can be utilistd in furtherance of the pur- 
posts of this Act, the Idstrict Magi'^trate may. by order in vnting, require any 
owner or ptrsori in ch/iige of such product, article or thing to place it at the dis- 
posal of ( i’ovf>rnnn nt at such time and place as n):iy be speeifud in the order ; and 
the District Magistrate may disjK>se of or use it in such manner as he may consider 
expedient. 

5 V. The collector shall, on the application of ary person vrho has sufiVred loss 
by the exercise of the poweis conferud by seetions •! or 5. award to such person 
such reasonable compensation as be thinks proper. 

fi. 'Jhe District Magisiiate may, by older in writing, piohibit or limit, in such 
vay AB he may think (xpedient for the purj»oscs of this Act, access to any building 

or place in the possessitm (;r under the control of (Jovernment or of any railway 

administration or local authority, or to any building or place iu the occupation, 
whether iiermiincnt or otherwise, of IJis Majesty's Xaval, Military or Air p'orcea or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 

such way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Act, traffic over any 
road, pathway, budge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The I)i>irict Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in Bueb form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2^ The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is expedient for the 
purposes of this Act, may, by order in writing, require any person owning 
or having in his possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport 
to take such order therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned, — fa) prohibit 
or regulate, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or otW dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or (b) direct that any person owing 
or having iu his possession or under his eootrol soy arms, parts of arms, smomni- 
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tion or explosive Bubstanccs, elmll keep the same in a Becure place approved by the 
District Mapistmte or remove them to any place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Mnpistrnte may take possespioii of— (a) any arms, ammunition 
or explosives, or (b) any tools, machinery, implcnumts or other mat('rial of any kind, 
likely, in his opinion, to be niili^td. >vhcther by the owmr or l)y any other person, 
for t'he commission of any Fchednled onVnee ; and may make such orders ns he 
may think fit for the custody and disposal thereof. 

10. (1) The District lilapistrate may require any landholder, or any member, oflTieer 
or servant of any locid authority, or any tea<'her in any school, ccdlepc or other 
educational institution, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of i>roperty in the jms.^c^sion or under tin* control of Govern- 
ment, or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and 
within snch Iimit.s as the District Mapisirate may specify." 

(2) The District Mapistratc shall satisfy himsVlf that such order is not of a 
harassinp or hurailiatinp nature or is incompatible witli the man’s position in life 
and his ability. 

(d) No female will lie required to render anv sin-h assi^fanee 

11. The power to issue srarch-warrants conf rred by soctinn of the C’ode shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authnrisinp — ta/' the search of any 
place in which any Mapistratc mentioned in (hat section has reason to believe that 
any scheduled offence or any offence punishable niubw the Act has been, is beinp 
or is about to be committid, or that pn parafion f()r the' commission of any pueh 
offence is beinp made ; (h) the seiztirc in or on any place searched under clause 
fa) of nnythinp which the officiT cxecutinp the -warrant has 'reason to believe 
is beinp used, or is intended to he used, for any purpose mentionfv) in that clause 
and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be. aiq)lv to searches made under 
the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any projierly seized, 
under this section. 

12. Any authority on which any power i.s conferred by or under this Chaptei 
may authorise any person to enter and search any pl.iee the s(areh of which such 
autnority has reason to believe to b^ necessary for the ])urpose of— (a) ascertaininp 
whether any order piven, direction made, or condition ])r('seril>Ml in the exercise of 
such power has been duly complied with ; or (b) penorally pivinp effeet to such 
power or secunnp eomplianee with, or pivinp efleet to, any order piven. direction 
made or condition prescribed in the exercise of such power. * 

13. If any person disobeys or nepleets to comply with an orrier made, ‘direction 
piven, or condition prescribed, in ae<‘nrdanee with the provisions of this ("haptcr, 
the authority which made the order, pave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may taKC or cause to be taken such .action as it thinks necessary to plve effect thereto. 

14. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabifants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of scheduled offences or arc in any way 
assistinp persons in cornmittinp such ofleneos. the T.ocal Government may, l)y notifica- 
tion in the Calcutta Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of that area. 

(2; The Local Government may exempt any ])erson or (dims or section of 

euch inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine; suvh exemption shall 
not be based upon communal or racial considerations. 

(3) The Distrii^t Magistrate, after sm-h iinjiiiry as lie may de('m necessary, shall 
apportion such fine amonp the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, 
and such approtionment shall be made accordinp to the District Mapistrato’s Judg- 
ment of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) the portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the procCH'ds of 

a fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opiidon of the Ijoca! 
Government, has suffered injury to picrson or property by the unlawful act of the 
inhabitant ^ of the area. 

15. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made, direedon 
given, or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Charter or 
inpedes the awful exercise of any power referred to in tnis Chapter, shall be punish- 
able with ir^risonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

16. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the powers 
of a Local Government under section 4. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 

police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent or any military officer 
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not below the rank of Captnin, with any of the powera of a Diatricl Maciatrat* 

under this (’hfipter. , . . • • 

Ci) The DiHtrirt Maj^iKlrate iimy, hy order in wnfjnt^ mthome any ciru ana 
military olli<‘er to uxurciM! in ii hptf ifiud area or in coiuctinn with fpfriiir^ 
opcraiifinfl any of the powtrs of the J>isiri<*t Ma^riatrale nruler thin ('liApfCT or ^rjtb 
which the i>iKtnet Mapmirale hiiH been inv(-f*t('d iindf r Ku}>-f.ect icn J. 

17. (I I I’he l/ocal < iovemment. Hulij<‘et to the control of tlie ( love rnor-(icDeraI’in- 
(’ouncil may l)y notifuaiion in the t'alfiittii ( la/.'tio, make rul(;s— (at to prevent 
eomrnunicutioris with aiist-fimh and to Beenrf information (>[ the movementH of 
ubsf'onders, (h) to prevent attaekn on the ptrt^onH of [irf'je-rty of Ii -s Maje‘'ty’8 
aiihjt'ctK, or to K4‘('ure information (tf such aitackM and of dtsif^ois to niakf- such 
attnekn. (u) to Bf'eiire tin* nafety of lli^ Majesty's forers and jiole-e, (flj tfi rfj^nhite 
tli(' exorcise of jiowerH ronfirrcf! tty or under this ( 'liafitf r. (f ,' to provide for the 
custody pendinp: produetion tiefore a Toiirt of pn.-oners taken in cireum‘-(ancf s in 
which lh(? ]»rovision of tin* ('odf* cannot Ik- followed without undue inconvenience, 
(f; generally, to carry out the purpose of this ( hajiter. 

(2; Jn making a rule undf r tins scf'tion the J>oeal (iovernment may provide 
that any contravention tluieof shall lie puni^hahle with imjirisonment which may 
extend to six niontlis, or with fine, or witli both. 

18. Kxeejit ns jirovubd in this ('baf)ttT. no jiroeeedintr or order purporting to 
be taken i>r made under this ( hapter shall lx* called in f|mstion by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal procefding sh;ill lx* instituted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intembd to be (bfiu'. under tins (diaptir. 

19. Nothing coniaiind in this Cliapter shall he deemed to iirevdif any person 

from being ))roseeuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitu- 
ted an oflema* p 1 lnl^)lal)le nnd< r this ('hajuir. 

L^O. Notw'ithsianding anything contained in the Code any offence punishable 
under this Chnjiter shall he eogni/alile and non-hmlahle. 

2x. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained ;n the Code, an offence punishable 
under seetK'ii lOfb IbT. ls<i. 2‘J7. bu.'), r/.d, .h07. or 'XS of the Indian 

IVnal Code, or under stction 17 of the Indian Criminal Law .Amendment Act, 1908, 

shall be cognizable and lurndmilable. 

(2) Noiwiihstaiuling anytfiing contaiiKd in section 105 or section 196 of the 

(.’ode, any Court otherwist* c(Hn])etent to take cognizance of an offtiice punishable 
under Btclifiii iSfi, 187, ISS. 2'JS er (-f the Indian Ltnal Code may take cogni- 
zance of such otf'eiice upon a police-n poi t hting made to it under (lause (a) sub- 
section (1) of secLion 17.) of the ('f)de. btit sliall not pri'c.ad with the trial unless 
it, has rceeivtd a complaint in resjxct of sin h (Xl’ence under section 19') or section 
196, as the case may Ine, and the absence ('f sinh complaint shall be reasonable 
cause, within the meaning of section 514 of tlie Code, for }>ostpouing the commence- 
ment of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

22. Jf this Cha[)ter is extended to the I’n sideiicy-tow n of Calcutta, ‘ District 
Magistrate " shall, for the pui posts of this h'haptcr. mean, iu that town, the 
Commissioner of I’olice. 

2d. Any Lresideney Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a nenod of not less ihan four years may be invested by the 
lx)(*al Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Act. 

24. AVIktc, in the opinion of the Local (Government, or of the District MagistrAte 
if empowered hy the Local Government in this behalf, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has committed a scheduled otfence not punishable 
with death lu iuilheranec of or tu eoimeclion with the terrorist movement, or an 
offence punishable under this Act, the Ix)cal Government or District Magistrate, as 
the ease may be, may, by order in writing, direct that such person shall be tried 
by a Special Magistrate. 

25. (1) In the trial of any case under this Act, a Special Magistrate shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of wariant cases by Magistrates. 

Provided that the t^petnal Magistrate shall make a memorandum only of the 
substance of the evidence of each witness examined and shall not be bound to 
adjourn any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in bis opinion, 
jiecessary in the interests of justice. 

Provided also that such Magistrate may, in trying any offence punishable under 
this Act follow the procedure prescribed in the CJode for the summary trial of cases 
where no appeal lies. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the pro?isions 
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of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Chapter, shall apply to 
the proceeding's of a Special Magistrate ; and for the piiipo'^es of the said provisions 
the Special Ma;j:istratc shall be (ieeined to be a Maj^istraie of the first class. 

26. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, exci'pt a sen- 
tence of death or of transportation or iinprisonment for a term exceeding seven years. 

27. (1) Where a Special Magistrate in any district passes a sentence of irans- 
poriation for a term not exceeding two years or of imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding four years, or of fine, an apj^cal shall lie to the Court of Si’ssion. 

(2) An appeal under sub-Bcction (1) shall be presented within thirty days from 
the date of the sentence. 

28. No direction shall be made under section 24 for the trial of any person by a 
Special Magistrate, for an ofi'enee for which he was being tried at the eommeiiee- 
nient of Ibis Act before any Court, but. save as aforesauJ, a direi'tion under the 
said section may be made in respect of any person aceu-^ed of a sehednled ofl’enco, 
whether such otfenee was committed behire or after the eommeiieement of tliis Act. 

20. Jf in any trial under this ('hajitiT it is found that the accused person has 
committed any oilcnce, whether siieh i^rcuee is or is not a sehediiK'd (ifienei', the 
Special Magistrate may convict such jierson of such oireiiei' anti, snliji'ct to thi' provi- 
sion of section 20. ]>ll^s any sentence authorised by law for the juinishment thereof. 

30. A Special Magistrate may. if be thinks tit. order at any stage t f a trial that 
the public generally, or any ])artieular j>erf%on, shall not have access to, or be or 
remain in, the room or building used by tin* Spei-ial Magistrate as a C^iurf. 

Provided that where in any ease the Public Prosecutor or Advoeate-( b'lieral. 
ns the case may be, certifies in writing to the Sjieeial Magislnae that it is expedient 
in the interests of the jtublic peace or safety or of the ])eaee or safety of any of 
the witnesses in the trial that the public generally should not have access to, or be 
or remain in, the room or building used by the Special Magistrate as a Court, 
the 8^pecial Magistrate sliall order accordingly. 

31. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Special Magistrate, has, by his 
voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of app«aring bi'fore the Magistrate, or 
resieis his production before the Magistral!', or behaves b.fort? the Magistrate in a 
persistently di^ordirly manner, the Magistrate may. at any stage of the trial, by 
order in writing made alter such inquiry as he may think fit. dispeiis!' with the 
attendance of such accused for such period as be may think lit. and proceed with 
the trial in the absence of the accused. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge fiom an a^'cnsed whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section il), such accused shall be 
deemed rot to plead guilty. 

(3) Ad order under sub-sect ion (1) dispensing with the attendance of au accused 
shall not afieet his right of being repnsented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if be has become capable of appearing, or ajijiears 
before the Magistrate and und«rtakcs to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no tiiiding, sentence 
or order passed in a trial before a Special Magihtrate shall be held to be 
illegal by any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accu.sed whose atteudaiice has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). 

32. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such statement may 
be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Bpecial Magistrate if such person is dead 
or cannot be found or is incapable of giving evidence and the iSpecial Magistrate 
is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity has been caused in the 
interests of the accused. 

33. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in so far as they may be applicable and insofar as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Chapter, shall apply to all matters connected with, arising from 
or consequent upon a trial by Special Magistrates. 

(a) Any offence punishable under any of the following session of the Indian 
Penal Code, namely, sections 121, 121 A, 122, 123, 148, 212, 216, 216A, 302, 304 , 307, 
324, 326, 327. 329, 332, 333, 385, 386, 387, 392, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 4(X). 401, 
402. 431, 435, 436, 437, 438, 440, 454, 455, 457, 458, 459, 460 and 506 ; (b) any offenoo 
under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; (c) any offence under the Indian Arms 
Act, 1878 : (d) any attempt to conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of 
the above offences. 
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THE BENGAL TERRORIST OUTRAGES ACT (Rules) 

An Extraordinary iaBue of the Calcutta Gazette issued on the 2nd. December 
1932, stated : — 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 18 of the Beng:al hfnppression of 
Terrorist Outru^j^es Act. 1932 (Bengal Act XII of I9:i2), the Governor-in-Counci) is 
pleased to maki; the following rules: — 

1. The.se rules may be called the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 
Ku1('B, 1932. 

2. In these rules, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context: — 

(a) “Miliiaiy otlicer” means a comraissioned military officer. 

(b) ‘T*oIic(j officer’' ra(jans a police officer enlisted under the Police Act, 1801, and 
includes a police constable and any member of the Eastern Frontier Bifles or the 
AflBam Ildlcs. 

(c) “Terrorist" means a persons who— (i) is a member of an association of which 
the objeuts and rmdliod.s inciiido the commission of any scheduled offience, or the 
doiii|!: of any act with a view to interfere by violence or threat of violence in the 
administration of jusiicc, or fii) has been or is being instigated or cfUitroHed by a 
member of any such associatior* with a view* to the. com mission or doing of any such 
offience or act, (iii) has done or is doing any act to a.ssist the operations of any 
such assriciation. 

3. (1) No person shall eommunicafe, directly or indirectly, with an absconder or 
terrorist or .supply him with food, water, arms, clothing or any other article or assist 
him in any way. 

(2) No person shall eolicet any money, valuables or other articles for the pur- 
pO‘5c of aS'^isting any absconder or terrorist. 

4 . (1) A’ly person who sees an absconder or terrorist or lias any information 
of the movenicnts or whereabouts of any absconder or terrorist or of any communi- 
cation or means of comnuinication with an ab.sconder or terrorist shall forthwith 
give full information thereof to the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police 
officer. 

(2) Any person who is aware of the presence in his locality of any stranger 
shall forthwith report the fact to the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police 
officer. 

5. Every person shall be bound to supply, to the beet of his ability, any infor- 
mation which any Magistrate, military officer or police officer may require regarding 
the movements nr whereabouts of al)^eonders or terrorists. 

‘5, Every military oflicer and every pidice officer not below the rank of an assis- 
tant 8iib-ins[)t'<dor or* in the ease of ihe EasitTn Frontier Kifles and Assam Rifles, 
of a jaminiar, shall have tliu jiower to intercept telegrams, tele{»honc messages, letters, 
jKisicards and parcels whenever be considers it to be neecs.sary for the purpose of 
Bceuring the safety of the military and police forces. 

7. (1) If ill the opinion of the District Magistrate it is necissary for the preven- 
tion of iiUerfereiiee with th(‘ measures taken for the suppression of the terrorist 
movement, he may, tiy an ord( r in writing, prohibit any person who does not ordi- 
narily reside within an area of the distriet specified in the order from entering, or 
remaining in, the said area without a permit granted by an authority specified in 
the order, who may impose such conditions as he thinks fit. 

(2) An order made under sub-rule (1) shall be served on the person against 
whom it is made in the mauner provided in section 134 of the Code of Crimmal 
Proceed lire, 1898. 

8. No unauthorised person shall wear the uniform or equipment of Hia Majes- 
ty’s military or police forces or similar clothing in any way resembling such unifortn. 

9. Every person shall forthwith coramuuicdte to the nearest Magistrate, mili- 
tary officer or police officer any information which he may obtain respecting any 
matter likely to affect the safety of the military or police forces. 

10. Every member of the military and police forces shall have the power to 
stop and search any person whom he may suspect of carrying information intended 
for absconders or terrorists or of carrying any arms, ammunition, or explosives, or 
of carrying any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind likely 
to be usea for the commission of any scheduled offence. 

11. When any military officer, gazetted police officer (above the rank of inspector) 
or Magistrate of the first class, conducting the search of any place for abstk^ndeni 
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or terrorists, has reasonable grounds for believinp: that an attempt to approach and 
enter the place to be searcbc(t will endanger the lives of the party, he 
may, after taking all reasonable precautions for the safety of innocent persons, 
use any and every means necessary to ensure the safety of himself and his men 
when approachini; and entering the place for the purpose of the search. 

12. Any person who has any knowledge of the whereabouts of any unlicensed 
arras, aramuniton, or explosives or of any tools, machinery, im})l('ment8 or other 
material of any kind likely to be used for the commission of a scheduled otTence, shall 
forthwith report the fact io the nearest Magistrate, military oflicer or police officer. 

13. No person shall in any way impede, or ineite any person to impede any 
member of the military or i^olice forces acting under (3iai)ter one of this Act. 

14. Any person knowing of any attempt or design to darnagi' any military police 
or pubVio propervy shaU ioriYiwuh report the matter to the nearest mvittary or 
police officer. 

15. No person shall endeavour to elicit information regarding the military or 
police forces from any member of such forces or from any person in the employ- 
ment of Government. 

IG. Any person found in possession of any ]>uI)lieation, Icallets or paper con- 
taining any incitement to ninrdeT or violence or any matter in support of the terror- 
ist movement shall be det'med to have eommittid an otrence under these rules. 

17. (1) Any person who eontraveiies any of these rules shall be jmnishable with 

imprisonment which may extend to six m')iiths or with line or with liolh. 

(2l Any person who cor.traveina an order made undt r snb-nile (1) of rule 7 
nhall be deemed to have committed an oirenco punishable under sub-rule (1). 


Rules for Chittagong 

In exercise of the powers conferred by seel ion IS of the Bengal .Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932 (Ben. Act XXII of 1932) the Governor in Goum-il is 
pleased to make the following rules, in addition to the Bengal Suppression of I'error- 
IBtB Outrages Rules, 1932. 

These rules will apply to the district of Chittagong only 

1. The District Magistrate may, for the purpose <»f preventing the movements of 
and comrannication with absconders or terrorists, direct by an order in writing, the 
inhabitants of any area specified in the order to remain within th*>ir houses between 
sunset and sunrise on the day or for the period specified in the order. 

2. The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is necessary for the purpose of 
preventing communication with ahscond<Ts or atia<*ks on th'* persons or property 
of His Majesty’s subjects, or securing the safety of His Majesty's foiees or police, 
may, by an order in wriliiig, direct the inhabitants, or any class or seetion of the 
inhabitants, of any area specified m the order to remain for a specified i>eriod not 
exceeding one month within the houses or homesteads in which tln'y normally reside. 

3. The District Magistrate for the purpose of preventing eommiimeation with 
absconders or terrorists or for the purpose of restricting Iht'ir inovi'ments, nuiv, by 
order in writing, control, in such manner as he considers necessary, in any' area 
specified in the order, all traffic or any particular form of traffic auJ prohibit in 
Buch area any person or class of persons from travelling or being carried by any 
particular routes or forms of transport or by any route or form of transport, 

4. The District Magistrate may, for the purpo^ie of preventing the movements 
of, or communication with the absconders or terrorists, direct, by an order in writ- 
ing, that any person or any class or section of the inhabitants of any urea specified 
in the order 

(a) shall reside or remain in any area specified in (he order, 

(b) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order, 

(c) shall remove from and shall oot return to any area specified in the order, 

(d) ihall conduct himself or themselves in such manner, abstain from posses- 
sing as may be specified in the order. 

5. Any persoD who contravenes an order made under those rules shall be punish- 
able with imprisonmeat which may extend to six months or with tine or wiih both* 
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The report of the Benp^al Retrenchment Commitiee, appointed by the Gevernment by 
a resolution dated 2r)th April was issued on the lOlh. November 1932. “We entered 
into the task with little expectation of bein^i; able to suggest immediate economies sufli- 
cient to bridge the gulf between the revenue receipts aud expenditure, which in the 
current year is estimated as Rs. 15,936.000 nor have we been able to do so’', said the 
report in the introduction adding that “if our suggestions ai^e accepted in toto, the 
proposed retrenchments will lead to a saving of Rs, ]8, 496, 000”. The Committee is of 
opinion that increasing taxes cannot be increas'd. Bengal must look for relic to an 
rciuitable revision of tVic financial settlement. Many of the reoommendations, said 
the report, will to some extent impair etheieney of the departments affected, but 
in the nresenl eircurastance the province must be Balisfied with a somewhat lower 
Htandara. 

Important recommendations made by the Committee include reduction in the 
number of Governor’s Cabinet from seven to five with pay of Rs. 4000 each, 
reduction of Rs. 5^)0 in the pay of the rresident of the legislative ('ouncil, 
oflicc of Deputy President being honorary, reduction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners from 5 to 3. riMluction in the basic pay of the J. (,\ 8. juniors 
receiving Rs. 375 rising to Rs. 2,400, sutricient overseas p iy being allowed to European 
members to attract recruits of the type required, estimated savings in the poliee 
administration of Rs. l.ll2,C»Dof which Rs. 740, 80J in Bengal .Police and Rs. 365.200 
in Calcutta Police, several superior posts of which have been recomended to be 
abolished or existing number reduccil. In Education Dept., the ri'commended savings 
amount to Rs. 9I4,0>Kt including reduction of live per cent in the aggregate grants 
to two Uiiiversities of Calcutta and Dacca and the abolition of the post of Inspector 
of European schools. 

In the Mcxlical Dept., savings amotint to Rs. .505,400. including Rs. 23,000 from 
increasTHl fees from hospital patients and abolition of post of Surgeon Cieneral. In 
Agriculture, savings are estimated at Rs. bOtj.OOO and Public Works Rs. 243. 70U with 
recommendations not to renew lease of the present Government House at Dacca. 
In ^ncral administration, savings recommended are Rs. 1,895,500 including Ks. 
49, ZWsavetl from fiovernor’s establishment. 

The report was aigned by Messrs .T. A. L. Swan, Chairman. J. N. Basil, M. L. c., 
H. Birkmyre, M. i. <\ and Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul llaciue, M. l c., with dis- 
Beniing notes by Messrs Birkmyre, Basil, aud Il.atjue and supplemcnlary notes by 
Messrs Basil and Haijiie. 

The terras of reference to the Committee were as follows ; “To review the ex pen - 
tliture of the (iovernment and make recommendations as to any economies which in 
their opinion might reasonably be ellected in view of the present tinancial situation.’’ 

The C’omraitteo proposed retrenchments in the various departments of the 
Government whieli, if accepted, would lead to an ultimate saving of Rs. 1,84,9C»,CXX). 
The Committee pointed out that the general recommendations regarding All-India 
services are those of the three iion-oflicial members and the Chairman did not take 
part in them. 

Rev^ision of Financial Settlement Needed 

The Committee made the following general observations : 

“Some of our recommendations can only take elTect gradually, in particnlar those 
relating to the pay of Government servants, and it is clear to us that retrenchment 
alone cannot place the province in a position of solvency. Nor will ’further taxation 
provide a solution. Existing taxes cannot bo increased, and from a perusal of the 
Federal Finance Committee’s Report it is clear that new sources, if any can be 
found, are likely to yield comparatively little revenue. Bengal must therefore look for 
relief to an equitable revision of the financial settlcmeot. We need not discuss the 
recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee. These, if accepted, would 
perpetuate the present position, but we trust that the representations which the 
Government of Bengal have made will command attention and that, on the introduce 
tioD of the new constitution, Bengal will be given a revenue commensurate with its 
wealth and ne^s. 

9 
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Many of the rcconiiiicnclations which we make will to some extent impair the 
efticienci of the departments atlected, but we consider that, in the nresont cireiim- 
Btanc^H, the province must be satislied with a somewhat lower standard. Wo have 
endeavourcHj to frame our pr()posals in such a way as to avoiil revolutionary 
chan^n.'S in the cxistin^^ system of administration. Sucli chan/::es would, in our 
opinion, b(’ unwise on the eve of important eo/istiturional reforms. ’ 

The following is a summary of the concrete ])roposaIs for reduction on the 
DJiiin heads of Administration 

(^ovEiiXou's Ca iu n trr 

Referring!; to the (tovernor’s Cabinet the Committee said that in the ])reHent 
eircumBtances anil under the cxistin/^ eonstitut ion the (Jovernor should be able to 
carry on with ji Cabinet of tive on a salary' of Us. IXW i)cr m()nth each. 

ri: FvSIDEXr OK COKNCIi. 

The pay of tlie IVeside/d. of the Eene:al JiC^islativi' Conneil wliieh is at present 
Rs, d/XX) should be iixed at Its. I'.hCX) per month and the oflit i! of the l>e/mty 
Tresident should be an honorary one. 

BkNOAK Six RKI ARIAT 

Dcalin;:: willi the (lueslion of reduction in the Secretariat tlic Commillce said : 
‘‘We are of opinion that it is not advisable to appoint Invids of di'part nicnts as 
Secretaries to (Jovernment, and that Mimibms :iiul Ministers are entitled to tlii' 
independent advice which the present system f)rovides. W(‘ ihinh however that the 
number of Secretaries can without loss ot etliciencv be rt‘dueed from S to G. The 
followin^r distribution of work a{)p(*ars to ns to Im feasible : (1) I'ohtieal, A|j])Oint- 
ment and .lails. (2) FinaiuM* and Commerce, til) Edtieaiion. .Ac ne nit lire, Iiiunstries 
and Excise. (I) Revenue, Forests. Irrigation and J’nblie Works, (o) Local Self- 
Government, Medical and I’ublie Health and (l>) Lej^islativc, .ludieial and (Le^al 
Rcmemlirancer).” Instead of four Gepuiy ^ceretari(‘^ ;the (2ommitl(‘e su^t^esteil 
three. In thi‘ place of ten Assistant Secretaries ilic Committee rccoinnu'mled that 
there should be seven iu ail. In the whole of the Sccnhariat, in place of :>'2 Head 
Assistants, the Committee HU<^^esti‘d tin* reduction of the mimbm’ to 21. d'hc number 
of Stenographers in the Secretariat was recommended to be redio'ed from 20 
by about a third. 

Hii.i. Exodiv^ only Onci: 

Rcferrin^^ to thi' cpiestiou of hill exodus the c:ommitti‘e rei'ommimdcil that of the 
two visits tv") Darjeeling, the second should lx* abandoned altogether, i'lie Coniniiltee, 
however, thought, that the Memlieis, Minisiias and S-'cretancs must accompany the 
Governor to Darjeeling with sulhcucnt siiiir to deal with urgent matters, itut no 
Deputy Secretary, IJadei-Sccret'try or Assi.slant Secretary need aecomjiany thi' 
Government except one Ciider-SeiTetary or J)cpuly Si'crctary in tlie Political 
Department who was reiniiied for the deciphering^- of tek'^ianis and was responsihli' 
for the safe eustody of Ine, codes. 

Goveunok's Siake 

Ender the head “Slat!’ and Household of the Governor'' the Committee 
recommended the maintenance of the present Btrenji:;t!i ot the (iovmnor’s Body ttiiard 
but su^l^cBted that the Commandant of tlie Body tiuardneed not m fntuic lie 
ail oflieer of higher rank than a senior Cajitam. Tin! Herviecs of a whole-time 
Surgeon to the Governor was recommended to bi‘ disjiensiA with. As regards 
the cost of the Governor's Special tr.ain eimnomics nhould hi; etlcfted liy (Otaching 
the Governor's saloon to ordinary mail trains. The band|establishmentj^was iiruposetl 
to tie reduced from one director and 20 musicians to one direidor and 12 muHieians. 

While recommending the retention of the posts of Divisional Coinmissioners the 
Committee thought that their uuinber could bo reduced from five to three. 

Indian Civil Service 

After pointing out that the Indian Civil Service provided for 101 superior poslH, 
of which 46 were in the Judicial Branch, the Committee opined that the Judicial 
Branch should, in future, he recruited direct from the Bar and by the promotion 
of selected Sub-Judges. If the 55 superior posts left in the Executive Branch the 
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poHiH of Sc'H iwo poHiH ftf f !• jijcn ( Olfircr^. li}t}H Itavn/ir I’, nujienor pohtri. 
Thf i'onmnUu; aKs»un«d iiia» halt (}f ihoHo poHih would In; fidr j Ijy fjirojX'anH for n 
(•ofiHid(*ial)l»5 tinu' lo ('ornc. 'I lu re wouUl tluri r< fuaiii about ‘Ji postn for fn(iian‘<, of 
which 8 arc jit present, iiv^ted . iliat is, (iprn to meuilx.'rs of the Ih-ii^ai (.’ivil Service. 
J'he Committee reeoinmended that iti fuiure ]() posts sjioiild be listed’. It wan 
Hnp';;ieHted tliat tiiere need not be stparate lerr intmeiif of Indians uu-redy for 
the rvmainin;^ 11 jioMfs and that all the L’ 1 posts siiould be tilled by promotion of 
Heiif^al (dvil Serviee, oliiecrs. iUit ttm (Committee were unable to aceepl ttuB jirojiGsal 
and were in favour of direct recruit ment. 

A LoW’IUi S( AF>i: oi J’A\ 

Ojiiniup: that tin rc wa- no jii'-t jl’e atioji for th*‘ j>r*s(*nt iiedi rat( s of basic pay piven 
to nHjnbc'is of the Indian Civil r\ na* the ( ’ouimitfc< re<‘omnif iided th^ basic scale of 
lis. .17.} as Hlailinp salary embni’' wifli K-. 1..VC oidy o/h'-(r.'> in the Commissioners 

rank p:ettin;.; u maMinnm saiarv of IN. lM'm. put .‘'Ullicienf over-st as jiay was 
recommend( (1 to b<- allowed to Ihitopcan mcfnb(r“> of (he I'^eivice to attract security 
of the tyjie rt(|uinil. 

Ih.x<; \i, Civti .-'iJivici. 

Jvc^ardinp; tin* arnaleamation of t!u‘ 17 n;ial ('ivd .''er\ ice and tin' Hcneal .fiinior 
(’i\il Service the ( oriinuttc}' tlionehl tlnit anedyamation was not pos.^ible without an 
increase ()1 cost, 'I’l) ■ jiresent cadre of th*' li-ii,i::d tl.vil Sirvicc'wMs recommended 
to be rcdiieed from Its. ; to aiiout IN. .iO't excluding those holdin;.': li.iled iiO'^N and 
the salary of (he <'a(!rt wa^ h; ranc(' from IN’. to IN. 7JK 

.1 1’Moi: Civil Si;i; VK i: 

In the Ileneal .Iiinior ('ivil Sci Mce (lie strcnjcth of Cir<-1<' ()llicers, numbering; JUl 
at pn.siul, WAS ie'()mmcmi((l to he r* (lucid to half. 'J’he (.'ommittee. however, 
did not rciamiun iid an\ rcdu<‘M-'ii lu the s-c.ile oi ])ay of the llcnjral .Iiininr (’ivil 
Service whu'li wri' IN. IN' to IN. d' "J with a selection tirade at IN. dob. Th(' ('om- 
milti'e, howevtr. (lioiiylit tluil the Inliire eadu- of th(' l]ent;al .lunior ('ivil Service 
should !)(' li.xed at IN. 1<*>. 

I'he Commit t('c diil not recommend (hat eeommiits should lie etrecled by the 
amalt^amal ion of clislricls. 

'I’he total savinys sue-psled under the lu'ad- (leneral Administration~waB 
Its. 1 7.(jd,.’)0,'), 

.Iri'K i.u. nri’.MiiMr.Nr 

'I'o dispose of a threat volume of unimportant and roiuino work in the Ci\il 
Courts tile Ccmmitttc sntit;ist( d tlie ereatnm of a service of Assistant MunsitVs on a 
l>nv of IC''. lo't to IN. :’N' the stuntith of this mw cadre not execcdin|.; 7.a, thus 
(‘nahlinp ih(' strength of the permanent IMunsitls to be brought down from ihd to 
‘-'Jo. All Munsitls are to lie appointed by piomotion from the I.ower Service. The 
pay of the .ludicial Services was eonsidiied to be unncctPsarily hij^h and the 
Commit tc'c reeommendc'd a scale of Ks. J7.') to K.-^. t’-tX) for Munsiffs and a Bcale 
of IN. (i.'iO to Us. S(i() for Sul)-. I ud};es. d’he pay of Itistriet Judges who shouM be 
apjiKUiited fiartly liy jAiomotion from among the Sul)-.Tiulg(‘H and partly by direct 
reeruilment from the Par. should he fixed at IN. l.dCO to Ks. IJXXI. 

A reduction lu the scale of pay of the Small Causes Court Judges was also 
recommended. 

Tolu E Krix.LT Curtailment 

The C^vmmiltei' was of opinion that considerable economies could be eflectcd in the 
budget without materially reducing the cflicicncy of the force. The (committee re- 
commt'iidcd that of ilu' two as.sifttants to the Inspector (Jencral of Police one of them 
should be an ofheer of (he rank of Assistant Superintendent or Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police. Th(' luimlier of JVniity Inspcctors-Gencra! of Police which is at 
jircN’eiu five was rccomtneiuled to be toree. The number of perraauent Additional 
SiipcrinP ndents of Police which is at present ton was recommended to be reduced 
to five. The amalgamation of the .River Police and the Railway police with the 
General police w'as also recommended 

C, I. D. Also Affected 

While opining that the Criminal Investigation Department should be retained as 
a Central Department, the Committee recommended the abolition of the district 
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detective Departments which had been started in six ‘J’? fhat 

viiice. Wiih reference to the InlclIiKcncc Branch the Committee said tnat 
it was impossible to estimate the staff required from a mere c^»J"ination of statisims. 
The Committee was informed that a senior officer of the Indian Civil Servmo 
had at that time made a full enquiry into the matter and from 

duction bcioLr possible, an inersaso of staff' was urgently required. With the 
of increase,” the Committee stated, “we arc not concerned but w’C recognise that 
the present circumstances no retrenchment is possible nor can we recoramena any 
reduction at present in the strength of the military and armed ponce. ino anoii- 
tion of the post of Deputy Huperintendont of Police by stoppage of recruitment was 
recommended. The Committee recommended that the future scale or pay c) 
the fndian Police Service should be Ka. 300 to Ka. ObO for the junior and 

Rs. 600 to P250 for the senior scale. A suitable overseas allowance should be given 
to European officers. 

Calcutta Polkt, 


As regards the Calcutta Police the Committee came to the concluHion that 
except in the Armed Police it was not possible to effect any reduction in the lower 
ranks of the force. Tiie number of Deputy Commissioners of Police was recornraended 
to be reduced from 7 to 4 and that of Assistant Commissiom'rs of 1 olme from iu 
to 7. The savings suggested in the Ikngal Police w’as Ks. and those in 

Calcutta Police was Its. 3.052,000. 

EorrATiON Cns 


Reduction by 5 per cent in the annual grant to the Calcutta and Dacca 
sities was recommended. 


Mepicai. Departmext 


Univer- 


The post of iSiirgcon-Gcncral to the Government was I recommended to be 
abolished. With the exception of 7 superior posts in the Indiiin Medical Scryice, all 
other superior medical posts in the province was rccommentlf d to be tilled up 
partly by promotion of Assistant Surgeons and partly by private practitioners on 
part*tiru*e allowance. 

The total savings suggested in the various Departments were as follows 

Estimated 

Savings. Increase of 


Land Revenue 

Excise 

Forest 

Registration 

fcichedulcd Taxes 

Irrigation 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Commerce and Marine Departments 

Public Works 

Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous Grants 

Pay of the Services 

Special Pay 

Compensatory Allowances 
Travelling Allowance 
Contin^ncies 
Leave Reserves 


Rs. 

2,72,100 
1 .RS.OOf) 
2.71.600 
(‘1,03,400 
10,(100 
4.r)R..500 
]7,60..500 

6. 07.000 
IM.bOO 

11 . 12.000 
0,14,000 
.5,37,400 
1,74,400 
6 , 00,000 
1,88.200 

50,300 

24,37,200 

1.05.000 
18,900 

48 ,oo,oa) 

2,10,700 

80,000 

6.80.000 
700,000 
9,00.000 

ToUI B». 


revenue 

Rs. 

1,20,00 


1,26,00 

32,20 


2:i',oo 

5.10 

2‘..50 

5D,r>0 


5,^58,30 

1,84,96,000 



COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


Govt. Resolution on Tariff Board’s Recommendations 

A Oaxctte lulraordhiury iFBUcd on iLo 30lh. August 1932 from Simla 
notified an incna«e of 50 per eent of the duly on certain cotton puce- 
^ioods. The notification payR that cotton picefj^oodB (other than fents of not 
more than 9 yarda in hngth) (1) plain ^ny that Ik not bleached or dyed 
in the piece if iiliported in pieccB which eithtr arc without woven headin^^R, or con- 
tain any lencdh or more than 9 yards which is not di\ided by transverse woven 
hcadinj!;H ancl (2) not of British manufacture — on these articles the present duty is 
20 per cent ad valorem or annas per Ib. whichever is hij^hcr. This duly is 
raised to 50 per ctmt at valorem or 5>a annas per II). whichever is higher. 

(b) others (ii) not of British manufacture— the present rate of duty on these 
which iH 20 per cent ad valorem is raised to 50 per cent ad valorem. Another noti- 
fication exempts the additicnal duty from the surchar^ce. 

The increased duly takes immediate ifiVet arid lasts till March 31. 

Government Resolution 

The following resolution was issued on the 30th. August 

In their resolution No. T (16) dated .Tuly 25, 1932, the Government of India 
announced that they had nveived an application from the cotton textile industry 
requesting the t fOVernor-General in Council in the exercise of his power under sec. 

,3 (5) of the Indian 'Tanlf Act to increase the duty l*;viable on cotton piccegoods not 
of British manufacture under item 15S in part \'1I of the import tarifi’. It was 
further announced that the Government of India has decided to cause an immediate 
enquiry into the matter to be made by the Indian Tarifi' Board with the following 
terms of reference : 

Tc report whether cotton piece-goods, not of British manufacture, arc being 
imposed on such a price or is likely to render incfiictive the protcctiou intended to 
he afforded by the duty imposetl on such articles under pait VJl of the second 
Indian TarilF Act of lb04, by the Cotton Textile Industry (rrotection) Act of 1930 
to similar articles manufactured in India and. if so. to consider : — 

(a) to what extent the duty on cotton piecegoods, not of British manufacture, 
shou d be increased and whether in resi)ect of all cotton piecegoods not of British 
manufacture or in respect of cotton piece-goods plain grey only, or of cotton piece- 
goods others only. 

(h) whether the duty should be increased generally or in respect of such articles 
when imported from or manufactured in any country or countries specified, and 

(c) for what period any additional protection found to be required should be 
given, and to make recommendatiuns. 

Board's Findimos 

2. The Tariff Board after a consideration of all the causes which have helped 
to depress the prices of coton piecegoods imported into India since the passing of 
the (k)tton Textile Industry (Protection) Act of 1930 decided that the only factors 
which it was possible to take into consideration for the purpose of the emergent 
enquiry were the currencies and the fall which had taken place in the price of 
raw cotton. 

Depreciation of Japanese currency 

The board has found that the only country, of those which send cotton piece- 
goods to India, whose currency has depreciate in relaiton to Indian currency as 
compared with the rates prevailing when the protection was granted to the Indian 
industry is Japan, and after tracing the course of.the rupee-yen exchange and of the 

S rices at which cotton piecegoods have been and are being imported into India from 
apan, the board has reached the conclusion that the dominating factor in the dec- 
line in prices of these imports has been the depreciation in the value of the yen 
in relation to the rupee. This conclusion is in the board’s view supported by the 
fact that since last June a distinct upward movement in the price of cotton has 
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taken plnco, while the rxtcJit to which the precipifnle fall in the value of the you 
has assisted the imports of cotton piceefjooas into India is illustrated hy the very 
larjjje increase in the volume of such imports from Japan which took place during 
the month of .lune, those imports representing contracts fmade sine(^ Fehrnnry last 
when the fall in the value of the yen below the parity bei^an. The figures obtained 
by the boardifrom the Calcutta customs house and from | lead int^ importers at ('lalculta 
indicated a further considerable drop in the prices quoted forward for Japanese 
cotton piccefroods. 


Sertofs Injury 

In arrivinp; at the conclusions set out in its rcporl the board has ^;iven full and 
careful consideration to the n'prescn tat ions made l)y the Ja]>Mn CfoHon Spimnrs 
and theJapamse Cotton Picccij^oods and Yarn Importers Associations and lias made 
it clear that while the effect of a dejo'ceiated exchange upon the prices of exporlid 
p:oodH is of a temporay nature it is ca])al)le. while it lasts, of inllietinp serious injury 
on a manufaclurinp; industry in the country of import. 

The report further explains that an onliT to cstalilish a case justifying IbR 
of the pow’ers conferred on the ( lOvcrnor-Cbneral in (.’oiineil by see. .i (o) of tint 
Tariff Act if is unnecessary to sliow that p:oods are hein/.^ imported at pnees lower 
than the cost of production or than the internal sale prices m llu' exjiortinjj; country 
but only that the current prices of imj)ort(‘d j;oods aie lower tli.ui those on wlm li 
the scheme of protection for the local industry had been based. 

Or.JECT or Cotton Textile iNin sinv rnonxTiox Af i 

J. The object of the Cotton Textile Industry I*rc>tection A<‘l of 11):’/) v^as as (In: 
report indicates, not to j^ivc substantive protection to the Indian industry but to pre- 
serve the industry or au important se<'lion of it until the (piestion of substantive 
protection had been considered and decided— a ([iiestion into which tb(’ 'ranll Hoard 
is now cominetinp; an emjuiry in accordance with the direction madi* to it "in A]>ril 
last by the (Tovcriiment of India and its present lindin^^ is siiietly cnujimd to jin- 
question whether the proteefiou intended to be affoukd until JlK March lliJ'l is 
likely to be rendered ineffet'tive. 

AmuriON\L rROiT/TiON Imme.oiatei.v Nrrr^s.Mn 

The board has found that for the purpose as stated above the ^;ranf of addiiionnl 
protection to the Indian cotton textile industry has become imnic'diati ly m'crrsary 
and, workin^^ from the basis of the prices euirent in Mardi T^;iU and ol tlie late 
of duty then tixt'd by the Act, it has calculated lliat taking the value of (lie yen 
at. lis. 100 to K)0 yen (the averap^e rate durinjj: July) and making the iieeissary 
allowance for the fall in the price of raw’ cotton the oJ i alornn duty on cotton 
picce^oods. not of IJriiish manufacture, should be raisul to .bU per cent in finier to 
restore the measure of protection intended to be ^iven to the Indian industry. 

Kecommenoai ions 

The Government of India have carefully considered the boaidH c'OrulusionH 
which have been briefly set out above and are in agreement with them. 

Bucjoestion to Eajbe Value of Gooi»s Unah ErTAitLi: 

4. In considering its recommendations the boaid has expressed a doubt whether 
in the particular circumstances an alteration of the ratts of customs duties is the 
most suitable form in which to give the additional protection required and has made 
the suggestion that Government should examine the possibility of using the jiowers 
conferrea on them under sec. 3 (2) of the Tariff' Act to raise the value of goods 
imported from a country with a depreciated exchange for the purpose of assesHmeut 
to duty to such an extent as may be necessary from time to time to counteract iho 
falls in prices. The Government of India are unable to accept this suggestion. 
Ad valorem duties are aescssed on the actual value of the goods imported as nearly 
as it is capable of ascertainment and the object of the statutory provision cited by 
the board is not to enable arbitrary valuation to.be assigned for particular purposes, 
but to provide a method of fixing the actual value after a careful consideration ot 
the market prices as an alternative to assessment on ‘real value' as defined in sec. 
30 of the Bca Customs Act. 
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GOVT. OF INDIA RESOLUTION 

Ad Valorem Duty Should be Raised 
C). Fnilitip; the acceptance of the BUjjj^ijcBtioii referred to in the precediuf^ para 
the board huB recommended that the ad ralormi duty on cotton piece^ood«, not of 
Jirirish nnmnfacture, which was fixed by the Cotton Textile InduHtry (Protection) 
Act of P.) H.) at 20 per cent and to which Hurchar^en amounting to 11 X Per cent have 
been added for revenue jiurpoHc by the Finance Act of 1‘J.31 Hhould now be raised 
to r>U per cent and that the increased duty should remain in force until March !il, 
In making this recommendation the board has stated the view that the need 
for additional protection arises solely from the position created by the depreciation 
of the .lapantse currency and that in view of the serious consequences with which 
the Indian indnstrv is threatened by reason of the phenomenal increase in imports 
of c(»»ton picci f'ooJs from Japan an additional duty on those imports is imperative. 
If, therefore, the I ndo-Japancse Commercial Convention of 1901 is held to be a bar 
to any increase of the duty on Japanese Roods alone the board recommends without 
hesitation that the proposed increase be applied to all cotton picccROods, not of 
llritisli manufacture. 

Plain Grey Cotton Pie( eooods 

The board has made no recommendation in regard to the minimum specific duty 
on plain Rrey entton pii'CCROods in the bedn-f that see. 3 (3) of the 'Tanll' Act con- 
lers no jjowit to alter that duty because it is not hiRher upon articles, not of Jiri- 
tish man iifacliiroH. 

iir.t oMMENDA rtoN Ri:. Ad Vai.ore.m Dei v Arc eptj'.d 
(>. 'I'he ( iovcrnmciit of India have carefully considered these recommendations 
and have also Riven lull WiiRlit to the rcjircscntations which thi'y have receivts.! 
aRainst any further increase in the duties on cotton pieccROods, They accept the 
boaiHl ri ncomieendation in respect of the ad vahtrrnt duty on cotton picu'Roods not 
of P>ritish manufacture', hut they wish to make it clear that the I ndo-Japanese 
Cominen-iul (.'on veiition ol 1901 does not admit of tlie imposition in any circums- 
taiiees of a hiRher duty upon Roods of Japanese oriRin alone. The inereabed duty 
will, therefore, be applicable t(3 all cotton pieci'ROods, not of Britibh manufacture. 

Duty on Pi.ain Gur.v Cotion Pii.cix.ooDrv Raised 
Ah rcRards tlic niiiiimum specific duty on jilain Rrey cotton piecegood.s the 
GoMTiimeiit of India are satished that the ( iovernor-Gencral in Council has j>o\ver 
to alter this clenicnL cipially with (he nd valorem rate in the'duty with which the 
jiluin Rrey cotton jiicccRoods are chat’Reable ; for the twojcluments in the_duty arc 
not separalile and the rate of duty as a whole applicable to articles, not of British 
manufacture, is hiRher than the rate applicable to similar artichs of British 
iijunufaet lire. 

HaviiiR rcRard to the tindiiiRs of the board and to the great importance to the 
Indian cotton textile industry of the plain grey class of piecegoods, the Government 
of India consider that any measure of additional protection which omitted this class 
of imports from it.s scope would to a large extent fail of its object. They havt' 
m cordingly decided to increase the duty also upon plain grey piecegoods and, 
following the general principle adopK'd by the board in calculating the increase 
ueci'ssary in the ad valorem rate of duty, they have decided that the minimum 
HI>eeifi<- duty should be raised to 5*4 annas per pound. 

To Remain In Ftiiun Unjtil Maihti 1933 
The increased duties will lake effect immediately and will remaiu in force until 
Murcli 31, 1933 and will not be subject to the surcharges imposed by the Indian 
Finance Act of 1931 and the Indian Finance (yupplemeutary and Extending) Act 
of 1931. 

In announcing their decision, the Government of India desire to emphasise the 
fact that in accepting the necessity for a purely temporary increase they have in no 
way prejudged the question w’hether the lodiau cotton textile industry satisfies the 
conditions required to qualify it for the grant of substantive protection. That 
<liHH)tion is now under examination by the Tarifi' Board and will come under 
consideration by the Goverumeut of India in the course of the next few months. 



The Tariff Board’s Report 

The Indiftii Tariff Board RepoT-t signed by Dr. J. Mathi (President), Mr. Fazal Haq 
and Mr. G. T. Boag regarding the grant of additional protection to the cotton textile 
industry was released for publication from Simla on the lit September 1932 
and received by (he Government of India from the Indian cotton textile industry. 
The representation of the Bombay Millowners* Association is confined to the need 
for assistance arising from the Japanese exchange depreciation only. 

The report maintains that improved methods of manufactures and reduction in 
coats are someNvhat responsible for the fall in prices, but this being a (jiiestion 
which cannot he dealt with except in a detailed enquiry it has lieen considered 
expedient to restrict the enauiry to the fall in j)rices resulting from the exchange 
depreciation and its effects on Indian piecegoods. The currency of Japan is then 
dealt with and it is held that it has depreciated owing to the world-wide economic 
depression. Its effects on Japanese industries both at home and abroad and the 
suspension of gold standard by Great Britain are also discussed. Japan’s dumping 
has a most insidious effect on the home industry and (he extent to which the 
precipitate fall in the value of the yen since February has helped Japan’s trade is 
indicated by the enormous increase in the volume of imports from .Japan into the 
Bombay port. 

The Tariff Board, in considering the extent to which the fall in prices due to 
exchange depreciation is likely to render ineffective the j)rotection intended for the 
industry anti the additional assistance which it recjuires, state that the effect of a 
continued depreciation of exchange will be felt by the cotton textile industry in 
every part of India although its results are probably* more manifest in Bombay. 
When the Cotton Textile Industry (Brotection) Bill was under consideration in the 
Legislative Assembly it was stated by the Commerce Member that the bill had a 
limited objective which referred especially to the condition of things which exists in 
ihe cotton mill indusiry in the Bombay island.’ ‘We would, therefore, refer, in 
reply to the question whether the recent fall in jirices will render the protection 
ineffective, to the unsatisfactory financial position of the Bombay industry as a 
whole during 1930 and 1931, when the prices were considerably higher than they 
are now. In 1929 the total loss on the year’s w’orking in 70 mills included in a 
consolidated balance sheet prepared by the Mill-owners Associatian was Rs. 229 
lakhs. Making allowance for the depreciation at the income-tax rates in 1930 the 
nett loss on the same basis for 71 mills was Rs. ‘Jil? lakhs. The provisional figures 
supplied to us for 4V nulls for lO’.U show a nett loss ot Us. b'l lakhs. Ihc posUion 
in 19‘U appears to show a marked improvement over the previous year, although 
the earnings were still insufficient to cover the depreciation. It is evident that if 
the fall in import prices occasioned by the exchange depreciation is allowed to 
continue there will be a serious setback from such improvi nient as is shown by 
the figures of 1931. An indication of this is supplied by the fact that the number 
of spindles idle in Bombay at the end of June showed an increase of lb per cent 
as compared with February last and that while the number of spindles working 
double shift was 17 per cent and looms 20 cent of the total in February, the cor- 
responding figures for June were 7.8 per cent and ,3.0 per cent res]>octively. 

‘In recording our finding on this question we desire to draw attention to the 
following observation by the Commerce Member during the debate on the Brotection 
Bill of 1930 : “The immediate object (of the bill) was the preservation of the indua- 
try or an important section of it and not its ultimate development. The latter point 
is reserved for consideration during the Tariff Board’s ennuiry which, if, the provi- 
sions of this bill are accepted by tne House, would bo held in the year 1932-33.” 

Our present finding is strictly confined to the object of protection as envisagoi! 
in the Act of 19JK) and must not be regarded as involving any conclusions on our 
part regarding the general question of protection for the Indian textile industry 
which IB DOW under (consideration ?) 

‘Before stating our proposals regarding additional duties, wo desire to point out 
that alterations of rates of customs duties does not appear to us to be the 
most suitable form in which assistance may be given to an industry against the 
temporary and variable handicap involved in the depreciation of exchange. The 
general dislocation of the market entailed by a change in the rate of duty should, 
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we think, be avoided unlefia it, is clear that no other remedy is possible. Its conse- 
quences will be disproportionate to the duration of tlic‘ evil and it is loo inelastic to 
be adapted to the freqmait variation to winch the cxchanijje rates are liable in the 
present case. Since the question of ^^raniin^; substantive protretion to the Indian 
industry is already under in vcsti^qition and a rocOMsidcratioii of tlie existing duties 
must in any case be undertakf'n before the (iid of the (inaneial year, it apiiears to 
be particularly desirable, that the additional assistance p quired Kiiould be providtxl, 
if possible, by other means ihan an alteration of the tanlf rat'S. 

We suggest that the taritf values of pitice goods iinporti;d from .Japan should for 
customs purposes be estimated from time to time at ihe (‘iirrcnt landinl cost rnubi- 
jilied by ligurcs shown in the following table. We have jirovidcd m this tulile only 
for two rates of valuation since freijncnt variations would be eli.-arly undesirable. 
These rates are approximately averagis of th** lieures corrcs|>oodiMg to th(' ddt’erent 
ratios of exchange— when the exchange is not above Ub l-b-S. when tlic exchange 
is above lib but not above lob l-b-8, and when the ex •haiigL* uliovc 12b. It is 
ncci'Hsary to jirovidc that oin'c a p.irticiil.ir ligurc is adojited for (Stimating the 
value it should not be altered for a jxTiod of at least three months and no nt>w 
figure should be adoptiel unh ss the coi resj) aiding ratio ofexchiingc has been in forcii 
for at haist four wis-ks. I'lie rate of <‘\’changc should be taken at the bank's selling 
rates. If this scheim* is m>t acciqited we propost* that the necessary additional assis- 
tance should be provided by raising tin* (id I'nlarc/n duty on cotton piecegoods from 
dl-1-1 per ('(‘lit. to bO [ler cent. Ihe increased rate of duty should be lu force till 
March bl. lo:; 

“There is no logical reason for increasing the diui-*s on imports fiom countiiea 
whose currency lias actually ris<-n in value as compared with the rupee, but we 
regard the phenomenal increasi' in the imports from .faj^an as such a Bt-rious menace 
to the Indian industry tfiat an increase in the duties on .lapane.se go<)ds is imjiera- 
tive and conseijuent ly if lin’ most favoured iiafiou clause in the 'J'rude Convent ioii 
with .fapan is held to bi' a bar to any propo-ial to inereaso the duties on apan.Iese 
goods alone, we liavi* no hesitation in recomnnaidiiiLr that the incre.ise of duty be 
applied to all g lods not of Hntish manufacture. We coiwuler tliat tliis jiroposal 
will not involve any vers siaaous addition t»> the* eonsumei's biirdi n for the (luantity 
of goods imported from countries otlifr than tlie Cnited Kingdom or .lapan has in 
the last three y ens m-ver reieh'*d b per c* n’. ot tli > tot.il imports, whibj tlio value 
of goods iinj) irtcil from the-ic eouiitnes in the* List thre'* yeais has varied between 
7'd mid O'y pjr c - 111 ot the total value of imported pieec good.s. ' 


The Indian Military Academy 

Inauguration Ceremony 

111 formally oiiming the Indian Militaiy Academy at I)ehra l>uu ou t!u* lOth. 
December 1932. His lOxccIleiicy the I'ommaiidcr-iii-l'hitf iu the course of his 
Hpct'ch observed : — 

Huch an institution has been long asked for and much discussed. It is an 
Indian inslitiuion for Indians, open to IndiariH of all castes and creeds, and paid 
for by Indians, and 1 am most anxious that re'prcsentative Indians should se*e it 
themfielves, and give us the opportunity of showing them that wo, Army authorities, 
are determined to make it in every way worthy of the Indian Army— and that is a 
high standard— and in no wav inferior to the corresponding institutions in England. 

Indian politicians here to-aay know that there has lieeri a strong and persistent 
demand for an Indian Military Academy ever since scif-dovernmont for India 
emerged from the clouds of pious aspiration on to the firmer ground of an accepted 
policy. The so-calkd Skeen Commit too recommended that an Indian Sandhurst 
should be started in lOTI. Events have moved more (piickly than they anticipated 
and we have bt'cn able to antc-dato that by one year ; and to-day you aoe for your- 
selves hopes translated into facts, 

10 
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We hncl to start this Academy at a moat inopportune moment, during the greatest 
world-wide iinancial crisis of all lime, and the prospect of having to find money to 
build it filled me, I confess, with gloom. Wc have therefore been fortunate in being 
able to make immediate use of the buildings you see to-day, situaled in a most 
convenient locality, with water and electric light already there, and providing the 
necessary military atmoaphoie, at far less cost than if we had had to build ourselves, 
from the beginning. 

The buildings you sec here to-day are only half of what the Academy will even- 
tually consist of, l)ut they are sutlicient for the needs of the moment, and we shall 
show^ you to-day what we propose to do in the future, when the numbers reach 
their full complement of over 2‘iO cadets. 

It is only natural, at this stage of Indian history. wh('n she is more than half 
way to the goal of responsible government in other spheres, that some 
would be dissatisfied with the progress we have made towards the time when she 
will stand on her own feet in matters of diTence. It is a mere jilatitnde to say 
that there can be no full responsibility until that happens. That is an ineseapahle 
fact ; but (iiiite a number of people appear to think tliat that goal eoiikl be reached 
in a very snort time if we who are still responsible for the Government of India 
chose to use seven league boots. I w’ould ask them to remember that the problem 
of providing for the self-government of India is uniipie in the history of the world, 
and those who are now getting down to the practical ditlieiilties of how to translate 
the ideal into the actual, are fliuling in the process a largo number of very difficult 
fences in front of them. If (hey are doing so in matters ])olitieal, finaiieial, and 
administrative, f can assure you that the problem of the dchaice of this great 
sub-continent is even more difHeult. Knowing this, we should Ix' criminal fools if 
we took hasty steps forward without b(*ine: ^juite sure that each last foothold >vaH 
firmly fixed on the rock of effieieney. If the army in India is not up to its work, 
and does not (.‘oramand the full confidence of the people and th(‘ fear and respect 
of its enemies and evil doers, India w^ould indeed be in bad case. 

We began with a small experiment of Indianizing ciglit units, and we have in 
the last two years taken several big steps forward. We hav(' imire iliaii doubled 
the number of units in process of Jndiaiii/.ation, and in addition we have ojamc'd 
all, Army. Services, and Departments to Indians, for the first time. Now we have 
opened this Indian Military Academy. ! would also mention the very important fact 
that the first Indian King’s commissioned oflictu’ has been admitteil to tlio Slat! 
college. 1 now address myself to the gentlemen cadets in pariieular. I welcome you 
as the first cadets of a purely Indian Military Academy. I also welcome the gentle- 
men eadeis from the fnclian States, 

With the federal idea before ns. it is just as important that the ofricers of the 
State Forces shoiikl he highly edneaf<*<l as it is m the case of those* in llritish 
India. J now impress upon you. and upon the Indian ofliei'r.s who have already joined 
the Army under the new conditions during the last ('ig)it years, that India’s ability 
to assume full resjiOMsihility for her defence, and tin* date by which she will be 
able to assume that responsibility, depe nd almost entirely on you, on those who have 
preceded you and are now offu’crs, ami on those who will follow' you in this Academy. 
We have got the men who will serve under you in the ranks. No heller iiiateri*al 
exists in the world, and they have provided it on many Htrieke*n fields ; but hitherto 
they have been led by us, and now they are to be led by you. That great tusk is 
before you. and before those who will folfow you here, to [)rove yon are £1)1 to teach 
gallant men in peace, and to gain their confidence and lead them in war. 

Some of you already possess experience of the Army, and are here, with the 
great traditions of the Indian ofiieer behind you, to enter on a wider and more 
responsible field of service. To others of you, a military life is entirely new. But 
to all of ybu. 1 eay : Do not be dismayed at the responsibility that will rest oa 
your shoulders. 1 believe you will prove you are worthy to assume it. This 
Academy will give you in every respect the same facilities that arc given to young 
British officers at Woolwich and Sandhurst. I assure you now that, in this 
College and afterwards in the Army, you will be given willing and ungrudging help 
in fitting yourselves to your task, we can do no more : the rest lies with you. 

May 1 also beg you to remember that an Army requires highly trained staff 
officers and leaders, and does not consist only of regimental units, and that you 
will have equal opportunity with British oflScers to enter the Staff College. It will 
be absolutely necessary for a considerable proportion of you to take advantage of 
this, if the Indiau Army is to be a success. 
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In wifthinK well to thiH Aoadetny, and especially to the first hatch of f’cntlcmen 
cadets, 1 venture to otter the you two pieces of advice. 

Firstly, the Indian youn^^ man of rducation seemH very attracted by politics. 
May J ur^e you to remember that politics do not, and cannot find any place in 
Army life ? An y\rmy can have no politics. It is the paid servant of the fieople 
and is at the disposal of the (fovernment of the day, whatever may he the political 
complexion of that ( Jovi'rnrncnt. 

Once then? is any suspicion that an Army, or any part of it, is biassed politi- 
cally, from that moment the Army has lost tlie full confidence of the nation who 
pays for it. It is no longer impartial and that way he chaos and civil war. 

Secondly, I wnultl ask you to rcm(‘ml»cr that yon come here to have yonr first 
lessons in three prim ipb s which must e^uidc an nflicer of a national Army, and 
they are : First, the s.afrty, honour, and we lfare of yonr country come first, always 
and every time. Second, the honour, welfare, and comfort cf tlic men you com- 
mand cone? next, idiird, your (>n n l ase, comfort, ami safety come hast, always and 
every time. 

I wish all success to the Indian Military Acad< my. and to those who are now 
cofumencin^ their militaiy career witlnn is walls. 

Life in the Academy 

Tne A‘'-'ociatcd Foss < orn i jxmdcnl had occa‘-ioTi to inert cuic of the (fintlcraen 
(’adets. who showad linn r.nind his ‘dij:emp’'s,'' I’c-h cadet i^ allotted three rooms, 
inchidii^!; a f)"d-ioom. a batli-mom and a study, riicrc is a common mess, where 
every om? joins at nu'al^. iric'j>ccti\ *■ of ca^'tc. colour or crei'd 'bhe authorities 
however take care that not limp is brought to the mess winch mipht offend the 
fclip:ious susci'jitib.lilii p of any ouc of the (aihts. d'hire are thne libraries in the 
Academy. 

I'hme art' forty cadtts at pre^uit. eipht of whom are from the non-martial classes. 
So far, they liavc pi\iu a ver) n'>"d account of them''clvos, and none can distinfruish 
between tlum and the < adi ts of the so-calhd martial ran s. Of the cadets, sixteen 
are Ilmdns, twelve Mussalman';. ( ipht ^iklis and four Christians. Apain. fifteen 
have hc('n admitted by (tpin ( xamitiat ton. fifteen from the Indian Army and ten 
from the fndian States. 

3’he cadet i^ ('iicMLod in plu^'ciil fraininp till S-lf) a.m.. ^slu'n hr takes his 
breakfast. I'lom 0 a.m. to 10-15 a.ni he attends drill. Then ho has to attend two 
lectures till 1-15 p.m.. wlun he tak»p bis luneh. F'rom 3 to 5 in the eveniufr, he 
enpapes himself in paim^. like cricket, fooiball, hockey, and tennis. 'J'he cadet dines 
at 7-30 p.ni,. stiidicK till 9-45 y».m. and poes to bid by 10-15 n m. 

'I'here is jK’commodat ion for si.xl>-fi>ur eadt'ts oidy. and tne !\ W. I), is rushing 
along with the work to (rcct more rjuarters for cadi'ts. forty of whom arc expected 
by March ruxf. 3'hc whole course of three years is expected to cost each cadet 
Hs. 4.r)(K\ everything induBive, 


India’s Foreign Trade 1931-32 

OFFICIAL REVIEW 

The Official review of the Trade of India in 1931-32 which was published from 
Simla on the 5th. October 1932 slates that the year has been even more disastrous than 
1930-31, a year of unparalleled economic collapse throughout the world. The disas- 
trous fall in prices wnich started in October 1929 continuod unabated till September 
1931, when the suspension of the Gold Standard by England, India and other 
countries arrested the fall of prices which began to show a slight tendency to 
increase. This increase, states the review, is merely, a reflection of the depreciation 
of currencies in these countries in terms of gold, while pold prices continue on 
the downward trend. In India, the prices of exported articles wnich are mainly raw 
materials have fallen much more in the Inst two years than those of imported 
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Articles which arc mainly maniifaolurcd ^oods. The major portion of the fall in 
the value of imports was duo to economic ratjicr tJinn to political factors. Only ifJ 
tile ease of cotton jiiccenoods. tobacco anti certain iron manufactures was boycott 
]>artly n'spoiiBiblt' for the fall in lh<‘ volume of imports. 

'J'he total vain ' of th(‘ imports of merchandise into Rritish India in I9dl-ri2 
amounted to Ks. IL’O erores. C’om])nrcd with the last year, tlie ti<>ureR reprcBent a 
decline of crous or 2d pt'r cent in tht* case of imports and (iri erores or of 29 
per cent in that oi exports. The fall in im])orts under the textile jj^roup amounted 
to six erores on a total of Rs. 41 erores recorded in I9!l0-d1. Th<‘ imjiorts of raw 
cotton on the other hand, rose from bS.CK'O tons to 79,fHd(\ coneiirrcnt ly with the 
pro|>;ressive decline under pieee-^oods. N<‘xt in order of mai^Miitude ivas the redue- 
tinn in imports iiiubr the metal /::roiip wliieh anionnled to Rs. bl l lakhs ; Imt if 
alon^ wdth this erouji an* incliKhd items lik(‘ imaeliinery and md!-work, hardware, 
cutlery, itnplemenis and vehicles, the a/.'^^rc;:ate dcclim' under this licad eoim's to 
I'l erores. It may bi’ cl importance to nn'iition that in spite ol the j^^cneral depres- 
sion in this line ol tradi* the ])crccnla;:e share of the rimed ICinpdom in tlm total 
imports of iron ami steel showed a slight impiovcmcnt. Tin' snyar tradi' remained 
in doldriirn th^o^^hm^t the V'ar. imports baviiiy deelitu'd fiom om' mdlion tons 
valued at Rs. 10,9*1 lakhs, to one half, (^^nsiynmeiits of mimrnl oils fell fiom 2-12 
million gallons, vained at Jvs. l.‘».4S lakhs to 217 inilhon u.illons valued at Ivs, 901 
lakhs. 

On the export side the outslamhny fnetor wn.*? tlie slump in the raw cotton 
trade. Exports of raw cotton fell from Ivs. -10 erores to 21 in value. 'I’he decline 
in the value of raw and manufnfunn d jute amounted to IN. 12 ('lons^ ruder 
foodyrains, value of shipments deehiKd fiom IN. 29 lakhs tn 20,97 lakhs, 
nlthouyh the total quantity exoorted n maim'd nnehanyed. Tea trade had also 
a critical ytar, and this wa.s relneted in the shipments (d tea which fell by 14.7 
million lbs. in rpiantity and Rs. 4.12 lakhs in value, 'rheri' was a o per cent nceline 
in (piantity and IS jut cent decline in the value fd oil-seed (xjuirm, as ef>mpared 
with last year. Exports of liides and skins di'en-a^ed fiom S't.MM tons valued at 
Rs. 1,174 lakhs to 49. 10 ) tons. \;dned at IN. •'^92 lakhs. 'I'ln re was a l.'ijuT cent deerc'aFO 
in quantify and a 11 jur cent deerea'-e in the \alm' of lac (‘Xjuuf" I's compared 
with last yi'.'ir, 'i'he total valm* (d the ie-exi ort'' amouiitcil t(' Rs. 4,1b lakhs 
rcpresentiriy a dr'clinc of 4S lakhs, as <'(»mpai\d with lli.'IO-'ll and (d 2,47 lakhs on 
the basis of 1929-.'1'2. 

The visible balance of trade in f.-nonr (d India diiriny tlu' x<:ir was IN. 90 
erores as compared with 38 erores in tlie pri'cidm^ y(ar. d ian^aetn n in treasure 
on private account resulted in a net i.xport of Rs. .o;i-2-9 erores ns ayainst a net 

import of Rs. 24 erores in 1930-91. (lold slu*wed a net ( xjinn of Rs. .88 erores 

and silver a net imj'Ort of 2>4 erores. 'J lie in t exjiorts (tf eiiireney noti'S amounted 
to Rs, ‘2G lakhs. The htavy gold exports show that (c.moniie jTcssuro in the 
country was tendiny to cause aceiimul.itc'd savinys to la- drawn on and some part 
of this gold may be called distress yold. It is aNo siiyydted that yitld shipments 
may have been made to facilitate the export of capital. The review states that if 
this suyyestion is correct , it means that some oi tin* yold (Xjiorts were used for 
the purpose of the transfer of capital from India tr* foreiyn count lies. 

Reviewiny the ru])ee cxehanye dnriny th(- xear, it is stall d that the, ddTerenee 
between the highest and the lowest ratis was J1-92d. the hiylust rate heinn Is.G 
5-32d. PTeiyht rates were lower than in the jireeediny year. The tariff was 

enhanced as a result of the passing of the Indian Finance Nupplemcntary and ex- 

tending Act. Protective duties were also imjiosid of magnesium chloride and ether 
heavy chemicals, wood pulp and wireless reception instruments. 



CENSUS IN INDIA 1931 

The fullowin;: are cxIractR taken from the Abstract of the CinHU‘>5 of Jmlia 
Ib.'U : 

The taking:: of the lOiJl ('ensuR coinci(U-<l with a wave of i^olitir al aj^itation am! 
in one or (\\o places a hoyentf of tin* i*ensus o[)tTationH as attemptevl. Ontsiibi 
(iiijarat, however, thf liuycoft. was totally iru fleet na!, and while the probabh' total 
I'l ror caused by this lioycott is .('stimated at (>.()! pt r cent of the total population of 
India, it is not likely to have Ix'cn h's-i, the luaxminm error due to this etiiiSf may 
bo [uit at O.nSo prr cent. The eensiis is eairied out fur tlio most jiait by the 
\uluntary a;;cncy of the jaojile tlninscIveM and outside Ahmedabad C’jfy there was 
no breakdown in the arran^'* ments. 

'J'he area of lh(' Indian J'impin* is, aecordine: to the latent estimate. scj. 

miles. It lies lietwecn (iL* de^oees and 101 deena s of lonj^^itmle east and lictwe' n (i 
dc^'i’ccs and h7 dej.''recH of latifiiih.' nortli. thus inelmiin;," evt'ry varitty of elimate 
from well within tin- temperate /one to tropical and sul) < quaturial. The annual 
lamfall vanes fiom o inches to hfiO inches so that eviry sort of physical feature is 
included and th('i(‘ is a corrcspondinL': duer-ity of iicra. fauna and inhabitants, 
'I’he population reluim'd at the census js bbJ.b.;7.V7'> shnwin;: a rise of lO.O per 
cent since llL’l. 'I'lie numlxr (d miih'S is now and feniah's 1 71 

^ivin^ a pr(iportinn of blO females | (t IKt) males. Ihe variaticms in the popula- 
tion HI the last fifty years are : — 


Inerea^^e (actual and ju reeiita^' )• 
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bl ^TO.bJd 


K'.'j 

i.b 

1 .(i 

2.2 

IJ.O 

OO.O 

I‘\ male 

Lr..U(d,0J0 

1 .UO.SGb 

O.KS.J.O 

b.-t'l.lOJ 

KO.yOs.'dJ 

47.0Cd.SJ.b 


10 4 

A.7 

b b 

J.T 

i;:.d 

38.0 


Til' mean dinsity ])tr squaie mile in the whole cd India is Ibh sarjinp: from a 
maximum of SlJ in ('oi'hin r'^tate, and in i'.iiiisb India of fob in lien^al. to a 
minimum ol b m the Ihilnebisian ^^^al(> and b in liiitish ItaUichist an. d he decade 
was one p lu rally fiie from p( stih. nee, or famine in India as a whole, with 

the result that liie (jrrowtli of the jaipulation ha.s been eomparable to that in the 
last similar decade JhSl — iMd, whin the iiaiural rate of inerefibe was b.b per cent. 
'J'he figures in the table above include the ineicabe due to the population in areas 
not jircviously cuisusul. 

DtSlKIM lION IS ITiI^AN AM) lU RAL AuT.AS 
d'hc urban population is now 11.0 per cent of the total, 'an addition of 0.0 per 
cent in tiiis population since 1021. Tlie variations jier cent since 1021 of this popu- 


hiliun in tJie nine largest cities are as follows : — 

Calcutta (including Howrah and suburbs) +11.0 

Bombay — 1*2 

Madras +22.8 

Hyderabad +15.5 

Delhi +44.S 

Lahore + 52.5 

Rangoon +17.1 

Ahmadabad + 14 5 

Bangalore +290 


In the population classified bv Civil Condition and Age almost half the males 
and a little above onc-third of the females are nmarried, 46.7 per cent of the 
males and 49.3 per cent of the females are married, while 5.4 and 15.4 per cent res- 
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pectively are widowed. The relative proportions of the population under 15 years, 
aged 15 to 50, and 50 and over are 39.9, 50.5 and 9.6 per cent. 

The proportion of the working population engaged in agrieiiltiire is 66.4 per cent. 
Those engaged in trade number 5.13 per cent, in industries 0.05 per cent and in 
transport 1.52 per cent. In 1921, the persons employed in mines, plantations and 
organized industrial establishments having 10 or more cmoloyees numbered 2,6S1.12.5, 
out of a total of 23.236.00t) persona engaged in Mines, Industry and Transport. The 
total under these three heads comes to 25.(X)5/280 in 1031 and though no general 
return has been obtained from industrial establishments employing organized labour 
it is believed that the maximum number of organized employees, corresponding to 
million of 1921, cannot exceed 5,000,000, and if the rate of incriMSi' be the same 
as in the previous decade the hgtiro will be about .3 250,000, of which 1,553,160 are 
em^oyed in establishments governed by the Factories Act. 

The number per mille of the population of India ageil five and over who can 
read and write any language is males 156, females 20. the corresponding proportions 
(of all ages) in 1021 having been males 122 and females IR, and .in 18.RI males HI 
and females 3. The proportion literate in English is males 25 and females it per 
mille of 20 years and over only. The total literate po|)ulation of India including 
children is 23,002,270 males and 4,160.0.36 females. Th^* cfirresponding figures in 1001 
were 14,G90.WO and 006„34I. 'The total illiterate pc^pulation in 1031 was 150,213, ,303 
males and 165,3&4.698 females. 


RkJJGION and LANGrAGD 

There arc some 225 languages, exclusive of dialects, spoken in the Indian Empire, 
about 150 of which are confined to Assam and Iturmn. For the purpose of iliis 
abstract these languages have been shown in groups of allied tongues ns classified, 
roughly, that is, by Sir Ceorge Grierson. With three exceptions the aggregate of 
speakers of any one of the indigenous groups shown eomes to not less than 2 mil- 
lions. At least 20 different scripts are employed in writing these languages, the 
fwo most important being Urdu and Nagan ; Bengali, Telugii and Tamil follow in 
that order in jioint of numbers of users . how many use Modi (the Marathi script) 
not certain. For Burma the Burmese is the only vernacular script of any import- 
auce. iSpeakers (by mother tongue) of languages foreign to India recorded at the 
census of 1931 numbered (>4(),5it5, the number of Engiish spcaKcrs being 310, :B2. 

The jiroportion in the population returned under the main religions, and the 
▼I'inious siocj 1931 are as follows 


Hindu 

Muslim 

Buddhist 

Tribal Religions 

Christian 

Others 


Proportion per 1,000 

Percentage of increase 

of population. 

decrease in actual 
number since 1921. 

682 

4-10 4 

222 

4- 13.0 

36 

4-10.5 

24 

-14.3 

18 

•f32.5 

18 

+ 38.0 


The number of Europeans is 168,134 (males 117, .336, females 50,798) and of Anglo- 
Indians 138,395 (raaler 71,247, females 67,148). The figure of Europeans show a de- 
crease in India proper of 10,^3 since 3921 and of 3.309 since 1901. There has, how- 
ever, been a rise of 2,986 persons, 1,585 males and 1401 females in Burma since 1921. 
This increase is partly to oe attributed to the presence of tourists in greater num- 
bers in 1931. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

OPENING DAY—SIAILA, 2UtK SEPTEMBER 1032 

1'he autumn soeaiou of tho Council of opened at Simla on tho 20th. Septem- 

ber 1032 in the Council Chamber, Viceroy's 1 louse. Sir Henry Moncrioll-Smith, 
Presideut was in the chair. 

Karcotk’ Dnuos 

After interpellations, Mr. J. B. Taylor m )ved a resolution recommending to the 
Governor-tienerai to ratify the international convention of limiting; the manufacture 
and rcRulatin^ the distribution of narcotic dru;;s. 1 1 .* said that it had Ion}; been 
reco};nized that international action was necessary to control the manufact ure of nnr' 
eotic drills in order to eireclively jirevent tlnar entry in dam;eruus (quantities into 
India which would be harmful to the health and morals of the ])(‘ople. The export 
and conHumption of raw oinum in India had b vn rei^nlated by the i-on vent ion of 
1912 and lb25 and the present one did not add to the restri<*tions. Xo cocam was 
manufactured in India but alkaloids of opium were manufa' t ured by thi^ Gazipur 
Government factory. There had been ahvays the strictest control so as to ensure 
that these ilru'^s were used only for medical and scieutitie purposes. There 
was nothin}; in the convention which need cause auKiety as of tin* ri'-dit to India 
to manufacture. her lc};itimatc n'quirmnents. The convention did not i;o far cnou};h, 
but it did mark a detin ite stejj forward iii international co-operation for the control 
of this illicit trallic in dru};s in lar};e (quantities which despuc the vi};ilance of the 
preventive stall had };ot into the jihysical and moral deterioration of drip; addicts. 
He e.xq>ecte<i that the method of eontVol outliin*! in phe convention would atl'ord 
H reasonable hope of ultiinitely 8tran!;lin‘; this danj;erons traili *. 

The resolution was adopted and the (Jouneil adj)urncd. 

GovERNMiiNi Ui:tiu:n< 

21*l. September : — The manner in which ( Tovernrnent had acted on the rcjioits of 
the variouts retreni;hmeiit conimittiMcs was discussi^d to-day in the (.’oiincil. 

Mr. Hussain hnani, who raisiid the debate, madi' it clear tliat Ins intention was 
to focus the attention of the Government and the jmblic on the subject of retrench- 
ment. He complained of the unsatisfactory policy of the Ciovernnnmt in the matter 
and remarked that favouritism was shovvii towards th(‘ hi};h qiaid olllcials, 
particularly repirdinq; the income-tax. H«^ added that then* was absolutely no 
justification in haviu}; a full lime President for the (^mncil of State and wanted the 
recommendation of the Retrenchment (’onimittee in this r(};ard to be f;iven etl'tjct to. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das.u inembtT of the ( icncral J*urq»osc8 Retrench- 
ment Committee, exhauslividy (quoted from the committee’s reports to rebut the 
arguments of members of the Government that tin' committee had gone against the 
interes^ of benetieent departments. ( >n the otJier hand, he eomqdained that in 
certain* beneficent dijpart ments like education where the committee had im'.roly 
recommended only a few reductions, the (iovcinment had goiu* inori' and made 
several other cuts. Jle instanced the case of l>clhi and Rahichistan in this conmjc- 
tion. Further, ho stated that while the Chairman of the Public Service (\>mmissioii 
had admitted that there was no work for more than three members the (fovcinimait 
of India had not moved at all on this (q^uestion. 

Mr, Taylor, Finance Secretary, denied that (fovcrnmciit were dilatory in taking 
action on the recommendations of the commitfees. Tlio total effect of aU tho rocom- 
mendatioDS of all the four sub-committees was a cut of 4.70 lakhs of which -l.'U) 
lakhs had been accepted and tho rest w’aa under consideration. The Army depart- 
ment had effected a reduction of 4.10 lakhs us against 2.78 recommended by th«j 
Army Sub-Committee. The Government had not desisted from further efforts ui 
this matter. A policy of ruthless economy is being pursued ever since the Jncbcupc 
Committee reported and there was now no field leit uncovered for retrenchment. 

The resolution which was supported by the Government was carried. 

Army Retrenchment 

Sardar Shri Jagannaih Maharaj Pandit moved recommending the extension of 
the system of formation of urban units under the Territorial Forces Act so that 
young men, specially in cities, who had the benefit of high school and collegiate 
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education, take advantage of it in increasing numbers and fit themselves for 

entering the military service. 

The Commandpr-in-Chief opposed. Speaking from experience, he said that there 
was not sufficient response for recruitment. For example, in Madras and Bombay 
recruitment was Jess than half of the allotted figure. IJe had no objection to more 
money being spent for recruitment because it did not come from the army budget 
but tnere must bo sufficient enthusiasm on the part of the pc'ople themselvcB. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Provident Fi’nd Act Amendment 

The small j)rivatc measure by Mr. Uttsaain fmntti amending the Provident 
Funds Act sec, 5 was opposed by the fJovernment and rejected i)y 17 against 2G 
votes. The attemtits to circulate the bill were also njecicd. The obje(;t of the 
measure was to allow the fund to be given to the nominee of the heir in certain 
circu instances. 


Fivi: OrririAT Bili.s Passed 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — Five official bills as passul in the Assembly were passed. 
They were bills ) to amend the Indian Emigration Act. (2) to amend the Canton- 
ments Act, (:i) to amend the Ancient Monunnmts Preservation Act. f4t to amend the 
Trade lli^putes Act, and (3) to estalilish committees in the principal ports of pilgrim 
traffic to th<* llai pilgrims. 

Lala .lagdish Prasad's amendment for the atldition of a proviso to Clause 3 that 
no antiipiities of national inttT*‘Kt or value he taken outside India, was strongly 
supported by Mr. Kharpade and a few others hut was defeated hy lo to 32 votes. 

A similar attempt hy Mr. Hussain Imam to omit Clause 5 of the Haj Bill W'as 
lost without a division. 


Derate on the Commi nae Award 

24th. SEPTEMBER ; — In the Council of State to-day. Mr. Ii<i)>tsaran(las moved 
that “it he communicated to Ills Majesty's (lovernmeiit that in the Cotincir» 
opinion the Premier's C/Oinmumil .Award is uiiacceptahle to any section of the Indian 
communiticH in India and that it should be withdrawn." 

Lala Rainsarandas said that the Communal Award, looked at from every poins of 
view, aflbrded no evidence of the statesmanship which had characterised the dealings 
of the British pohtieians with India. It introduced a principle 0 })posed to ideas 
of democracy. It st-parated the communities into separate sections, thus preventing 
eti’cctivc.y the formation of partii's on iion-commuual lines. It would destroy 
impartiality of adminisi ration, as Ministers dependent on communal parties would 
have to pander to their supporters. It aimed at giving protection to minorities, but. 
extcndf*d the principle of S(*parate electorates to the Mii.slim majority in the Punjab 
and Bengal, It failed to make any provision for joint responsibility in the Cabinets. 
Muslim organisations bad expres.scd their dis.satisfaetion, Indian (.Christians had 
condemned separate electorates and the t^ikhs had opposed them. lu no Province 
had the decision given satisfaction to the Hindus. 

Referring to the Hindu position in the Punjab and Bengal under the Award, 
I alia Kamsarandas said that they were strongly opposed to separate electorates. 
Were it not for the Lucknow Pact of HUG. separate electorates would not have been 
introduced in the Punjab and Bengal. Whilst weightage had bcim maintained, the 
Lucknow Pact had now been abandoned in respect of Bengal so far as Hindus 
were concerned. Whiht to Muslim and Aiiglo-lndi in niiaoritiea, a very large 
weightage had been allowed, the Hindu minorities both in the Punjab and Bengal 
hacT been assigned scats even less than their proportion in population. 

l4a]a Rarnsarandas examined the figures of communal ana separate representa- 
tion in the Punjab, and remarked that Hindu proportion of the members in the 
Council would bo reduced to twenty-five percent, while their population stren^^th 
including the Depressed Classes was twenty-nine per cent. He opined that Muslims 
W’ere now veering round to the view of joint-electorates, and therefore thought that 
the difference between the Muslim and non-Muslim point of view was not unbridge- 
able. Democracy could only succeed on the basis of . nationality, without distinc- 
tion of caste, creed or community. 

Mr, Bayat Khan Noor thought that the arguments advanced by the mover were 
hardly convincing. An intricate problem was loroed upon tbs British Oovernment, 
11 
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who could not have done better in raeetin^j; the demands of all the communities. 
It would be unfair merely to condemn the decision, when there was no alternative 
solution meeting; with the approval of all the communities concerned. As to the 
Sikh position, he pointed out that the Sikhs g;ot 18 per cent of the seats in the 
Central Legislature, which was fifty per cent more than what they were entitled to 
on the population basis. As to the Sikh demand, that no single community should 
form a majority in the Councils, Mr. Noor saicl that it W'as impracticable. He 
appealed to those who were interested in the resolution to be fair and constructive 
in their suggestions. They would serve their cause much belter, by mutual efibrts 
and agreement than by a mere condemnation of the Award. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that according to the Ijcague of Nations Convention, 
minorities were usually given more rights than the majorities. So also in India, 
the minorities had such rights, but he was surprised that the so-called Nationalists 
wanted to derive them of the same. He referred to the days when the Swarajists 
were in the Councils, and said that despite separate electorates, there was no 
divergence of views regarding the ultimate National point of vii'w. He pointed to 
the lead given by the Hindu Maha 8abha in Delhi, advocating council entry, and 
hoped that the future councils, under the Federation, would be of great success 
in working out national plans. He trusted that the British (lovcrnmentoWould modify 
the Award in a suitable form wherever necessary. He moved an amendment to 
that effect. 

Mr. Bhuta Singh reminded the House that the Sikhs were much grieved by the 
Award and observed that it would be wrong to force the decision on an unwilling 
population. It must therefore be revised. 

Choudhnry Zafarullah Khan (Education Member) considered that the resolution 
wae brought forward at an inopportune moment, and that the mover had rendered 
no service to the particular interests ho had identified himself with. Jlis Majesty’s 
Government were asked to give an Award by the leaders who themselves had .failed 
to reconcile their differences. How then could they blame the British Government, 
for not performing the miracle of producing an Award which would be entirely 
acceptable to every community througout India ? If the Breraier’s scheme was to 
be withdrawn as the resolution suggested, then the position would be this. No con- 
stitutional advance would be possible. Nor had Lala Kamsarun Das come forward 
with a scheme alternative to the Premier’s scheme. It was not right to say that 
the Award was not acceptable to any comraiinity in Iiid’a. Only this morning, 
there had been the agreement of the Government to the suggested modification of 
the Award in respect of the Depressed Classes. True, there were anomalies in the 
Award, bui, the moment the majority community trend the minority communities in 
a liberal and generous manner so as to win the latter's confideiici', these anomalies 
would disappear. Separate electorate and weightage were brought in because of the 
lack of confidence amongst the people themselves. In Assam and ;,the Frontier the 
doctrine of weightage had not been pushed so far as to convert the majority to a 
minority or the minority into a majority. 

Lala Ramsarandas asked : What about Moslem representation in Bengal ? 

The Education Member : Here I do concede the objection tof liala liamsarandas, 
but this is due to exigencies of the situation there. But, you can modify the 
scheme wherever there is a reasonable ground for complaint. 

Lala Ranisarandas : That is what I want. 

Chowdhury Zafarullah : Either we should work for an agreement which would 
alter the scheme in the way desired, or accept thr scheme in the interests of procee- 
ding with the reforms. 

Proceeding, Chowdhury Zafarullah said : It is not one seat here or one seat there, 
which will bring about the milleniura, but the manner in which those into whose 
bands political power is entrusted work the Constitution in order to beget the trust 
and confidence of those who under this system of Government, may be opposed 
to it. 

Lala Kamsarandas expressed his readiness'to accept the amendment of Mr. Hussain 
Imam that, instead of the Premier being asked to withdraw the scheme, it should 
be stated that it ought to be further ameudoi. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that His Majesty’s Government were perfectly willing to 
modify the agreement, provided there was satisfactory agreement amongst the com- 
munities concerned. To-day’s statement about the Depressed Classes showed the 
bona-fides of the British Government in this regara. H. £. the Viceroy and the 
JLeader of the House in the other place, and Mr. Chowdhury Zafarullah in this, 
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Council, had appealed for on with the bufiiness in a spirit of mutual good- 

will. Ijct them therefore accept the Hcheme as it stood in that spirit, and go ^ead 
with the task of constitution-making in the right spirit. 

Lala Rarasarandas desired that a copy of the debate be sent to the British 
Government. Sir Frank Noyce agreed to this. Thereupon, Lala Ramsarandas 
withdrew his resolution. 

Inoiantration or Port Trurt Servicer 

26th. SEPTEMBER : — At the meeting of the Council of State to-day, Sir Phiroze 
Sethna moved a resolution urgitjg the (Jovernment to adopt more effective measures 
to secure a substantial improvement in the matter of Indianisation of the services 
under port trusts to an appreciable extent. He prefaced his remarks by saying that he 
had moved a similar resolution in 1932 and placed before the House the grievances 
under which Indians were suffering in the matter of appointment in i)ort trusts, 
and in spite of Mr. Lindsay’s assurances that the Government had taken up the 
question nothing had happened to let. the House think that matters had improved. 
Though Mr. Lindsay then recognised the jusiiee of the Indian cause, the fact of 
the matter was, as the Government then recognised, that because the Indian 
trustees were in a minority they had a smaller say in the affairs of port trusts and 
in matters of apimintments to tlie higher grades. Nearly ten and half years had 
elapsed since Mr. Lindsay had made the statement in the hou e promising to 
rnfiuire into the position; but very little had been done, so little, inde^, that they 
could not hut iielieve that cvdi in the next ten years there was going to be any 
improvcmcni in (he situation uniil the boards of port trusts were so constituted 
that Indians would he in a inaj uity in each one of them or that they would be 
there iu at h^ast larger nurnhers than at present. After giving figures regarding 
port trusts in india and Aden, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that out of a total of 110 
trustees at seven port trusts there were to-day 74 Europeans and 36 Indians, and 
the latter included two Burmans and one Chinese in the Rangoon Port Trust and 
one Arab iu (he Aden l*ort Tiust. 

Sir Phiroze Seilina next referred to the representation made by the Indian 
Merchants (diamber showing the di.screpancy in the ratio of appointments between 
Europeans and Indians in the Bombay Port Trust, and in his opinion the reply of 
the Bombay (lovernmeiit of Aug. 1. 1032, w’us misleading. Sir Phiroze Sethna next 
mentioncK.! the casi^s of several individual port trusts where there were very few 
Indians and said that in th(‘ existing atmosphere no Indian in any department of 
trust hoped to rise to the highest grades though his services were appreciated and 
extolled. As a matter of fact, an Indian would have to fight hard if he at all 
encroached on any appointment held by an European. This state of affairs, said 
Kir Phiroze v^ethna, could only be cured by an Indian majority on the boards and 
not until then, and because the percentage of Indian trustees on the boards of 
other port irusts ns compared with Bombay was smaller, the number of Indians in 
♦ he higher positions in these port trusts was most disappointing. To show how 
European interests w(re better looked after in port trusts, Sir Phiroze Sethna 
cited the instances of the appointment of the chief accountant iu the Bombay Port 
Trust and also how Mr. Roy was got rid of from the Calcutta Port Trust. He 
said it would not be necessary to multiply instances to show that because the 
European trustees wore in a majority they were in a position to hamper the 
progress of Indians and were actually doing so. 

After examining the figures which were laid in the Council of State to-day by 
Mr. Drake, Commerce Secretary showing the number of appointments held by Indians 
receiving Ks. 500 and upwards, Sir Phiroze Sethna said the House must realise 
that it was indeed a sad state of affairs and the Government of India trust adopt 
better remedial measures. Concluding, he said that whenever Indians were gjven 
a chance they had ac(|uittcd themselves with success and as the children of the 
soil they had a better claim to the higher services in their own country, if suitable 
and efficient Indians were available. 

Mr. Drake on behalf of the ' Government, explained that the object of the 
Government and that of the mover of the resolution were similar. The Oovernment 
was entirely in agreement with Indianization and the underlying principle of the 
resolution and assured Sir Phiroze Sethna that they had gone as far as they 
could. The only method by which Indianization could be brought about was by 
appointing Indians in the lower ranks and allowing them to go to the top, which 
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was reached by promotion. He showed corfain fi^ 2 :iire 8 to show how statulory 
Indians hid appreciably increased since a few years a^o. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. replying to the debate, pointed out' that statutory Indians 
included a large number of Anglo-Indians, and the measures of the Government 
were not so far ( tfectivc in achieving the object of the resolution. However, he 
trusted that the Government would do their duty with justice to Indians. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Hussain Imam moved that the papers about the second Round Table 
Conference and the committees formed by the Premier thereunder be laid on the 
table. The House then adjourned. 

Cr. P. C. Amendmknt Rill 

27lh. SEPTEMBER The Council of State to-day had before it for consideration 
only the Criminal Procedure Code’Amendment Rill as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ballet. Home Secretary, moving the consideration of the bill amending the 
Criminal Procedure Code, explained its salient features ami said that sec. 546 as it 
stood was open to very serious objection in that it enabled an accused or a 
complaint to delay seriously the trial of a criminal case. The bill would not in 
any way deprive a party to a case of the right that he at ])rcsent enjoyed of 
moving the High Court for a transfer. If his application for transfer was found 
to be frivolous or vexatious Ik* would be liable to compensate the opposite jiarty. 

The bill was taken into consideration and passed Iwithoiit further discussion or 
any alteration. The Council then adjourned. 

Round Tarle CoNrj’.RrNOE 

28lh. SEPTEMBER : — The House proceeded to-day to discuss Mr. Hussain Imam’s 
resolution for laying on the table the jiapcrs about the Round 'ralile (\mferencc. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, ri'ferring to federal finance, stressed that the fcderalion 
should have equal power to impose taxes on all parts of India, including the h^tates. 
Rights, privileges and immunities should be abolished if they were repugnant to 
the federal idea. He urged the representation of .'■^lutes’ subjects in the federal 
legislsturc. 

Syed Muhammad Padsha said the Muslim community w.is not prepar(*d to make 
undue sacrifices for inducing the princes to come into the federation. The second 
Round Table (>onferenc(', though a failure on account of the absence of a communal 
agreement, was indirectly responsible for compelling the British Government to 
announce their award. 

Mr. O. S. Khaparde said the task of evolving a federal scheme and of working 
it out was not as easy in the case of India as it was in the ease of the United 
States. The Indian princes who enjoyed so many privileges and rights due to many 
circumstances could not easily forego them. 

Mr. E. C. Benthall was pleased that the Liberals had accepted the alternative 
procedure proposed by the Secretary of State. Unlike those who were demanding 
hasty and undisciplined democracy, Europeans were always for ordercKi progress. 
Europeans were also not satisfied with the recommendations of the Davidson or 
Percy Committee reports, but they w(Te prepared to tackle (ho problem so as to 
overcome the obstacles which lay in the way of constitutional jirogress. In this 
process he would insist upon every device that would strengthen the constitution 
such as the maintenance of law and order, financial safeguards, etc. Concluding, 
Mr. Benthall said that, like all others, the European community would reserve their 
final opinion to suit any altered situation. 

Choudhury Zafarullah Khan said that under an ideal system of federation each 
unit should contribute to the federal purse. There were at present 
a diversity of circumstances between British India and Indian States. It would be 
premature to speculate on the precise decisions of the forthcoming conference. All 
outstanding questions would certainly be considered at the forthcoming conference. 
To a question whether in the event of federation not material ising, there would bo 
responsibility in the central Government for British India, Chaudhri Zafarullah re- 
plied that he hoped that the contingency of federation not materialising would not 
arise. 

Mr. Hussain Imam withdrew the resolution. 
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M r L I TA 11 y Econo M y 

Mr. Hussain Imant moved that the Government should form a eoramittoc of 
expertH to recommend a Rchnrne for rediKition in the personnel and equipment of 
dtnenee forces compatil)le with the requirements and resources of India. He said 
the British War Ollice dennands for capitation, sea transport, insurance, etc., were 
unreasonable and rapacious and should not be equitably char^^ed to the Indian 
estimates. lie felt sorry that the Government had not yet p;iven full effect to the 
Shea Committee (1922) recommendations, according to which the Indian army 

should have at least a thousand oiheers at present instead of less than 2(X). The 

speaker urpd a complete revision of the Frontier policy, by which lar^^e savinj^s 
could be effected. He appealed to the C^ommander-in-C'hief, for the sake of 

efficiency and economy, to have full control over Jiritish Indian as well as States 

forc('S, 

Sir Akhnr Khan opposed the resolution, opininir 'that there was no ground left 
for economy after the recent revision by the retrenchment committees. 

The C onunandcr-in- Chiefs on behalf of the (Tovernment, 'strongly repudiated the 
suggestion that the War GlHce and the War Council dictated the "Indian military 
policy. ‘J have been in constant communication iiy private letters and demi- 
official letters with the Chief of the Imptrial Siaff, In not one of these letters has 
anything been said with regard to the u.ilitj.ry policy of India. It is the Cabinet, 
in England that finally decides on th'‘ recoinmmulation of the (lommittee of 
Imperial Defom'e. the policy whieti I have to carry oiii here, and the War (Iffiee 
has nothing to do uith it. ’ The Commander-Chief drew attention to the fact that 
he was not only in charge of the army Imt also the air force and the marine 
force. Ui'ferencc had betm made to the contribution of i'lnr) million towards the 
cost of the war, Imt thi^- amount of money h'djicd them oidy for 13 days and he 
asked w'hat would have been the fate of India if instead of Britain and other 
allies, (lermariy had won the war. India would ha^c been under the jack-boot of 
(lermany and there would l)c no talk of Swaraj. Wh'TO would there be credit or 
cornnu’rce in India if there was no si'curiiy on the Frontier, wdiere along a strench 
of bCKJ miles was a population of half a million mostly armed with modern rifles 
and against whom they had to defend and uIno watch the ever present menace be- 
yond the Frontier ? The Conimander-in-Chief next fpioted from last yciir's military 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, whiidi, he said, come to Rs. 3f) per head of the 
population per annum, whereas in India it was only Ks, 1 per head. He asked if 
that was too much for the deftmcc of a big country of 351 million people. At the 
same time he assured the House that the Government of India were making every 
effort to reduce the cost of the army. 

The resolution was withdrawn. The (\)uncil then adjourned. 

TkrrorIvSM in Br:N<iAi. 

30lh. SEPTEMBER .— Mr. K. Miller moved a resolution that th(' Council, while 
deploring and expressing its honor at the outrage which occurred at (Calcutta on 
Wednesday evening when the secoiul attempt was made upon the life of Sir Alfred 
Watson, urges upon the Government the necessity for further immediate and drastic 
action with a view to crushing the terrorist movement in Bengal and for mobilising 
the forces of public opinion to this end. 

He said thi'so outrages would certainly not frighten the Britishers out of the 
country and b^ir Alfred Waston himself was a fine example .as he had stuck to his 
post and in no way altered the well-considered policy of that splendid journal of 
which he was the able editor. Mr. Miller was not in favour of coming to any hasty 
decision in regard to retarding the progress of provincial autonomy in Bengal due 
to the recent outrages, but, however, he felt that if ail other methods had failed the 
withdrawal of autonomy to Bengal at any rate must be seriously considered. Unless 
all good and loyal citizens applied their power and energy to crush this disloyalist 
hotly it would be unfair and idle to blame the Government, if they finally came to 
a decision that no advancement could be granted until law and order was established 
in Bengal. Concluding the speaker called for the courageous cooperation of all par- 
ties including the Congress for exterminating the revolutionary menace, otherwise 
the country would fall into a position wherefrom it would take many years to recover. 

Sir Frank Noyc^ explained that the Government were fully alive to their respon- 
sibility and were already in the closest communication with the Bengal Government. 
The central legislature in the course of the next session would be asked to pass 
certain supplementary legislation and he hoped they would show no hesitation in 
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doing 80 . He nl^o aflsured that the Government would unhoflitatingly ask for fur- 
ther powers, if required. The solution lay in the creation of an atmosphere in 
which the youth of iH'upil and elsewhere would be compelled to realise that there 
vvas nothing heroic or patriotic in such mean, cowardly and contemptible deeds with 
the revolver and the bomb. He hoped that meinbers. especially those from Bengal, 
would come forward to create that atmosphere. The resolution was adopted. 

Arsam Tea EMKiRATiON Bill 

On the motion of Sir Frank Noyce the A.ssam Tea Emigration Bill was passed 
and the Council adjourned suie die. 

rilt WINTER SESSION— NEW DELHI 29th. NOVEMBER 1992 

ChII.DKEN in XON-lNDrSTllIAF. Emi’loyment 

'rii(‘ Council of State hclri its first sitting of the W'inter session on the 20th. Novcm* 
her 1932, wlien after reeording the n^sigiiation of Sir Oinshaw* Wacha and condoling 
the dt^ath of Sir Ali Imam, the Council adjourned till the 8th. December when 
Mr. Clou\ IndU'^trii'K Secretary, moved a resolution urging non-rat i beat ion of the 
draft convention or recommendation concerning the age of admission of children to 
iion-indnstrial employment, adopted by the International Labouf C^)nf^■rencc at its 
sixteenth session. Mr. (’low said that the Jipplieation of this conveniion was im- 
practicable and possibly impossible under the existing eircninsl anees. It w’as not 
the intention of the (Jovernment that children under ten should work. if they did 
not work, India would not sufl'er. d’he diflieiilties in the way of cnforeiiig such a 
convention, however, were very great. When thes'* proposals were first mooted, the 
Government of India, after consulting the Local (Tovernments, instnieti’d the Indian 
Delegation to press the Indian point of view at the (bnfenaice. but despite the 
protest of Sir B. N. Mitra. Evader ot the Indian Delegation, the (.'oiifcrence passed 
the consention by a small majority. IB; pointed out that in India a large number 
of children were employed in non-industrial spheres. 

A general discussion then followed on the resolution. The resolution was passed. 
The Council then adjourned. 

The Ordinance Bill debate 

12th. DECEMBER : fn the Council of State to-day. Mr. Hallett, Home Secretary, 
moved for consideration of ihe Ordinance B ll as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Hallett appealed to the House to put the finisliing toin^hes to the work 
done by the Afisembly after great care and by the IVovineial (Jouneils of the 
Frontier, the Punjab, Bombay, the United Provincis and Bengal which had passal 
measures to supplement the Bill. He expressed his conviction that with this Bill 
on the statute book the menace of Civil Disobedience would disnjipear, and t’ondi- 
tions would bo introduced for the proper woiking of the Clonsmiitional Reforms. 
The powers embodied in the Bill were necessary during the present transitional 
period with a view to suppressing any revival or continuance of the conditions of 
disorder which were engendered by Civil Disobedience. The onlinary law was, by 
experience, found to be useless in dealing with certain dangcrouH forms of the Civil 
Disobedience movement, for example, picketing of law courts and liquor shops. 
Hence the provisions in the Bill to deal with those manifestations. At the same 
time, the provisions were tempered by the modifications made and the excepliona 
provided in the Bill. All the Local Governments had agreed that such provisions 
were useful in stopping the particular activity. The same was the case regarding 
unlawful associations which had to be put down confiscating their funds. As for 
the Press, Mr. Hallett said a stricter control was found necessary to deal with 
rnisrepresentatioas, calumny and abuse directed against the Government. There was 
a marked deterioration in the tone of the Press in the short interval when the 
Government did not possess these powers after the Ordinance bad expired. 

Mr. Hallett covered many other points traversed by the Horae Member in the 
Assembly, particularly in relation to the possibilities of revival of the Civil Dis- 
obedience movenieDt. He admitted that Communism had not taken a stronghold 
in any part of the country, but the supporters of the movement were likely to 
make use of any opportunity to spread lawlessness, once the movement itself was 
allowed to be resumed. The Bill was nccessiiry for the working of any reforms. 

Sir Mehr Shah (Punjab) supported the Bill, which, he said, was occasioned by 
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the activities of the terrorists themselves. The Conpjress was accountable for the 
evil of terrorism to the extent to which it had lost its noble impulses and had fallen 
into the hands of people, powerless to stem the tide of extremism. If India was to 
have ordered progress under the new Rnforras, they could not safely ignore the 
existence of the doctrine of terrorism which was attempting to introduce the element 
of coercion as the ruling principle in political life. The Vieerov had worked 
untiringly to restore peace in India and they all had been enabled to face the future 
with conlidcncc. This law was against terrorism and it rightly interfered with the 
liberty of action of terrorists. It was also directed against undesirable features of 
journalism and the I’ress, but did not hamper the freedom of the honest Press. 
I’he Congress doctrines of non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience had provided a 
fertile soil for terrorism. 

Lula Ramsarandas, D'ader of the Progressive Party said ; “A retrospect of the 
(‘onsiil utiorial history of India within the last twelve years, shows that each step 
in political advance, is preceded by the ennetment of measures which are incompatible 
with the spirit in which the advance is made. This indicalts the existence of two 
schools of thought, those who want Government to be based on the wishes of the 
pK*ople and those opiiosed to the change. It appears that the second class of poli- 
ticians are more assertive and for the moment carry their point. When the reforms 
associated with the names of Mr. M<)ntagu and Lord Chelmsford were about to Ixj 
be introduced, we had that obnoxious measure called the Uowlatt Act. So strong 
was the opposition to the Bill when it was before the legislature of the lime, that 
though it was iiassed, it never came into force. Disconteni was so widespread that 
incidents occurred which were never anticipated by the framers of the Bill. The 
present Bill is another instance of coereivt* h*gislalion preceding the introduction of 
Keforms.” (hmeluding, the speaker oiis rved that he lelt it his duty to advise the 
(iovernment that they should not be content with superhcialities but should study 
the situation in deeper light and devi.se measures which would be conducive to 
permanent peace in the country. 

Syed Abdul Ilafrt'x, supporting the Bdl, expressed the opinion that the growuug 
lawl(‘SsneH8 engendered by the present pernicious Congress movemeul, gave sauetiou 
to the Bill. 

Adr. Jaqadiah Prasad, opj)Osing the Bill, thought that the legislation was 
unworthy of consideration by any House which loved freedom of movement, action 
and speoeh. If the Governinent ihought that the CXjngress had still got intiuence 
on the fyeopic, then the remedy lay elsewhere and not in enacting Ordinances into 
laws. In his opinion, swift constitutional advance was the best antidote for Civil 
Disobedience. »Such a stringent icgislati on, whose provisions were n'pugnant to 
modern democracy, would, on the other hand, alienate the sympathy of even the 
friends of the Government. 

Mr. K. C. IJenthall, strongly supporting the Bill, said that Civil Disobedience 
was part of a movement for the negation of freedom and for embarrassing Govern- 
ment. While the Govern imnt had succeeded iu bringing it uuder control for the 
time being, they must be prepared to meet any coutiugeiicy of its revival. The Bill 
was only limited to three years, and before the expiry of that period, Reforms 
would have been introduced. Mr. Benthall opined that the Bill was not dcsigued to 
crush the national spirit nor to prevent peaceful persuasion or advocacy of ISwadeshi, 
but was designed to allow freedom to those who were engaged in legitimate avoca- 
tions to pursue them undisturbed by a minority, out to coerce and intimidiate them. 
Every day, they were corning nearer Reforms and a spirit of constructive work was 
evident in the fact of the Assembly having passed the Bill and the Provincial. Councils 
having passed supplementary Bills. 

Turning to the Opposition benches, Mr. Benthall pointed out that the day waa 
shortly coming when power would be transferred into their hands. Now, ffor the 
present, he asked them to trust the Government of the day, in the hope that the 
powers asked for would be used with moderation. A vote in favour of the Bill 
was a vote for the end of the Ordinance regime. 

Mr. Jagadish Bamrjee said : *‘We, the elected members of the House, are here 
to express to the Government the true feelings of the country. I shall be failing 
iu my duty if 1 do not say, that this is a pernicious piece of legislation looked 
down upon by people as an unclean thing’\ Opadudiog, he asked the House to 
reject the Bill as it was uncalled for, unnecessary and untimely. 

Afr. O. A. Natesan ( Madras } opposing the Bill asked the government 
to draw lessons from the fact that the two biggest landholders, Lala Bamse- 
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randas and Mr. Japdinh Prasad, men with a stake in the country, had condemiu^d 
the legifllation. The speaker quoted I)ie('y, and said that the Bill was against the 
traditions of the English law and constitution. It was also untimely in that it was 
being enacted on the eve of the new constitutional experiment. Ho alluded, in 
particular, to the provisions against the Press, and (/noted the views of “The 
Hindu'’ find “The Justice’’ to show that .sober-minded criticism had condemned the 
provisions as unnecessary. Speaking on the Bill as a whole, Mr. Natesan asked 
what use there was in the Viceroy being asked in India to get such a repressive 
legislation passed, while in England the Seeretary of State was proving himself to lie 
the greatest obstacle to all progress. He wished human ingenuity could devise a 
measure or an Ordinance whereby the Sivretary or State could be compelled to 
realise the gravity of the situation and proceed rightly w'lth the Reforms. (Applause). 
When w^ere the British merchants going to give jup nqx'ating the argumentH of the 
Government and begin to understand the root cause of the tronbb' in India? The 
root-cause was the delay in India realising her aspirations and in India being de- 
nied a real nK'asure of Kesponsihle Gov'crnrm'nf. Reforms did not stami to bo in 

f rospect, and meanwhile this legislation would w'orsen the situaMon. ModiTates in 
ndia were gradually thinking of revising their policy and Mr. Xatesiin urged the 

Government to keep themselves informed of the strength of the feeling in the 

country. 

Nf'r Mahomed Akhar Khan (Frontier) supportini th(‘ Bill, as it was aimed at re- 
moving traces of a movement designed to paralyse tradt* and paralyse ordered 
Government. He admitted that the provisions wi.Te drasiie. but they were not re- 
trograde, as they were intended to do good to tht* bulk of the pi'ople. In thrtH; 
years, they could exj)eet a return to normal conditions. Proceeding, S;r Akbar 
Khan related his own e.xperienees of picketing at the polling booths practised by 
“Red Shirts”, in Charsadda, as a result of which only one vote was recorded out of 
three-thousand and appealcxi to the House to pass the Bill. 

Mr. Bijoy Kumar Basu, supj)orting the Bill, held that dissuasion from enlistment 
iu the Army and the Police, and picketing and other crimes earned on by the 
the Congress could not be dealt with under the Penal Code. Hence the Govern- 
ment sought more powers under the present measure to curb those activities, which 
were the pet weapons of the Congress. No Government on earth and much less 
the alien British Government, if it really wanted to govern, could look upon the 
movement with eiiquanimity. India consi.stcd ninety-four per cent of illiterate peo- 
ple, and they believe that the printed word was truth. J'he legislation was neces- 
sary to check the dissemination of false news to sucli a vast population. He was 
gratified to liud the Bill aimed against organisations of all communities who tried 
to disobey the law. This was not like the method employed liy the Bengal Govern- 
ment in Chittagong, where twenty-four per cent of the Ilindus alone were collec- 
tively fined Ks, 80,000. As to the argument that the wide powers under the Bill 
were liable to be abused, he held that at that rate all laws could be almsed. 

Syed Hussain Imam (Bihar) opposed the Bill, as the Government had not shown 
co-operation with the Opposition in the House, but withheld it, iiiayinuch as they 
bad not thought of the joint select committee procedure over such an important 
piece of legislation, affecting the liberties of the people of a vast country. He was 
not convinced by Sir M. Dadabhoy’s nlea that the Govern incut had shown enough 
goodwill. The constitution framed for the Central Government at the R. T. C. was 
worse than the present Constitution. If there was some element of responsibility in 
the Central Government, then they might have thought of considering the Bdl, but 
not only was there no such responsibility, but on the other hand there was special 
emergency legislation whereby the courts would be dispensed with. The whole 
deal was one-sided, and his party (Progressive Party) had no option but to oppose 
the motion. 

Syed PadslMf on the other hand, saw a greater prospect of a more liberal cons- 
titution, owing to the inception of a National Government. While admitting the 
“lawless’’ character of the Bill and the severity with which it would afiect ordinary 
movements necessary for the well-being of society, he thought it unjustifiable to re- 
ject it merely on the ground that it was severe, drastic and repressive. However, he 
wished the provisions had been still further softened in the Select Committee. The 
fact that the popular Assembly had passed the measure, proved its necessity. The 
object of it was not to curtail freedom of speech and action, but to prevent 
a lawless movement which afiected the natural rights and liberties of millions, with- 
out which every advancement in aelf government and democracy would be a sham 
aud mockery. 
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Mr. Nrtprmlra Naraifan SiuIki, opponinj' the Hill, failed JW?e Hm oecfiMitf 
while nuuiy Local ( lovwrnfjvoit h had alreidy powers to deal With the flitllittOll. 
Hift own experience of ihi* w<jrkinj<r of fh.* OrdinanoeH had harfMied hiS feeling 
at^ainftt them. He feared that ihiH reaefionary jnecc of le^'islation, if put into 
oiKTAtion, would crusli the Hijirit of iiationaliHin aoKin^ the people, and they would 
be reduced to the pomtion of nerf^ In the place of a jiint and judicial admiuia- 
tration, an arbitrary and fyr.anrii<‘:il form of Government wmiild reign su- 
preme. As a consoqiUMiee, people would be goaded to utter despair and the Con- 
gress, which stood between the official and the assassin, ivould lose its hold on the 
people. 

Afr. Mohmood Suhrauard/f. supporting the Hill, held that the Government had 
no choice. Coming from Mtdnapore, where two District Magistrates had been 
murdered, he s.iid that the Congress movcMii mt and the terrorists were respoDBible 
for this Hill, which was in the interijsts of good Government and the pro- 
tection of the people, lie pointed out that there was not a single Muslim 
terrorist. 

Mr. Uallett, Hoine Se<*retary, hrirfly replying, laid stress on the safe- 
guards provided in fh(^ various sections of the Hill, aud pointed out that the 
right of appeal was not taken aw’ay. The Hill having received full measure of 
support, he hoped it would be unanimously taken into consideration and similarly 
passed. 

The House divided and the Horne Seen'tary’s motion for consideration of the Bill 
was carried by JJ against 10 votes. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 


14lh. DECEMBER Before lunch-hour to-day, the Council of State disposed of 
Clauses tw’o to seven of the Ordinance Hdl without any alteration. Most of the amend- 
ments were by Mr. Ivalikur and some by Mr. Ghose Maulick, Mr. Jagadish Prasad 
and Mr. .1. (\ Huneijec. 

Mr. (rhosa Mnnhok movc'd for an additional sub-clause providing that no court 
should take eognisanee of an olf.-nce punibhable e.xcept upon report in writing of 
the facts which constituted sueh an olfciiee, made by a police otfieer, not below 
the rank of an ofliccr in charge of a police station. 

Mr. Jialletl. liouie Sieretaiy, thought this addition was unnecessary and would 
not serve any useful purpO'<e. The amendments w’erc replied to on behalf of the 
Government by cither Mr. Hallett, Home tSeeretary, or Mr. Hartley of the Legis- 
lative Deparlrneiit. 

In Clause 7 relating to pieketing, Mr. J. C. Banerjer moved for Biibslitution of 
an explanation to orovide that ’‘iieHeeful })ersuasion or inducement which does not 
or is not calculated to involve any olistruciion, violence, intimidation, annoyance or 
alaim to any person does not come within the purview of this section.’' The motion 
was lost. 

After lunr:h, a series of amendments were moved by the members of the Pro- 
gressive Party, but with no better fate. To clause eight of the Bill relating to 
parental responsdulity for misbehaviour of sons, Messrs. Banerjee and Jagadish 
Prasad moved amendments in order to minimise what they described as vicarious 
punishment. 

Mr. Eanisarandiis criticised the educational policy of the Government, and 
fitressed the need for instruction on moral and religious hues. In clause thirteen, 
Mr, Hamsarandas suggested a provision to the efiVet that, while taking over possea- 
Bion of places ordinarily used for worship, the authorities should not interfere with 
religious observances. 

The lloifui Secretary affirmed the Government’s neutrality in religious matters 
and hoped the general public would have no cause to complain in this matter. 

Clause fourteen relating to the Press was sought to he deleted by Mr. Ghoee 
Maulick, who argued that the Press Act of 1931 was quite sufficient, but Mr, Hallett 
pointed out that the powers included in the Bill were not embodied in the 1931 Act. 

Mr. dagadieh IVasad suggested by another amendment, that before action was 
taken against a newspaper, there should be at least one clear warning given. 

The Home Secretary said that the Government’s usual practice was to ^ive 
warnings, but there might be cases iu which the articles published were so objec- 
tionable, that thev could not run the risk of waiting till such warnings were issued. 
Personally, he (Mr. Hallett) was satisfied that the-instructions given to the District 
Magistrates soon after the deputation of Indian Journalists met Lord Irwin were 
12 
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Batisfactorily observed. He vrould however remind the Local Governments on the 
subject of f^ivinp warnings before taking action. 

Mr. Ghose Moulick opposed the retention of clause sixteen relating to the Press 
but the clause was adopted by 29 against 10 votes. 

The last few amendments to the Bill related to the duration of the measure. 

The Eovie Secretary pointed out that three years was a reasonable time. 

The amendments were rejected. 

There were only very few speeches on the motion for the third reading. 

Mr. Kalikar objected to the measure, which afTccted personal liberty and private 
property, and which curtailed the powers of the judiciary, and widened the powers 
of the Executive. There w’as no rebellion in India. 

Mr. Ilayat Khan Noon : Only riots and murders. 

Sir N. Choksey : The Congress has declared a war upon'.tho Government. 

Mr. Kalikar, proccfKling, objected to gagging the press and feared that any 
further exacerbating of public feelings, would recoil ou the heads of them all. 

Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, pointed out that, on the motion 
for the second reading, only seven elected members had voted for the Bill, while 
nine elected members hail voted against. Again, regarding the Press provisions nine 
elected members had voted against the Bill. He feared that there was an impression 
in the public mind, that this Bill was being legislated in order to meet the situation 
that might be caused by the threatened Taxation Bill in the budget session. 
The political discontent was due to the multiplicity of safeguards in the proposed 
Reforms. 

Mr. O. Narayanasirami Chrtti supported the Bill, which he pointed out was 
required by Ik)mbay and other provinces, in view of lawlessness that prevailed there. 
The Assembly having gone carefully into the matter, it was right that the Council 
should support it, especially as it ensured the safety of persons and security of 
property. 

Sir N. Choksey (successor of Sir Dinshaw Wacha) brought to the notice of the 
Council the conditions in Bombay consequent on the so-called peaceful picketing, and 
said that the effects on trade and commerce had been disastrous. Why were drugs 
shops picketed ? The speaker believed that the Bill was not repressive, but was be- 
neficial and that it would put heart into the people for protection of their person 
and property. (Applause), 

Syed Mahomed Padsha, leader of the Independent Party, welcomed the measure, 
as it w^ould protect personal property. By this Ihll, the ne.i^ Government would bo 
free from the embarrassment with which the present Government were faced. The 
legislators, by passing it, would bo doing a service not only to their constituencies 
but also discharging their duty to posterity. 

Mr. Mushir Hussain Kidivai saw no use in wasting breath, as the Government con- 
eidered them all as siiffenng from dotage. Were they in the Courudl only to pass 
reactionary measures ? What was the use of passing such measures ? Let the Go- 
vern men t remember the fate of the Czars. 

Sir Fa -K I -i- Hussain, Leader of the House, expressed surprise at Mr. Mushir flus- 
Bain Kidwai’s speech, when the Opposition for the first time had mustered ten votes. It 
was to vindicate the right of safety of person and property, that the Bill was pro- 
moted. Despite the amendments moved by non-ofiicials. there was a large measure 
of support to the Bill as a whole expressed in the Council. 

Lala Ramsarandas had referred to the safeguards that were provided in the 
constitution at the Round Table Conference. Were those safeguards more in num- 
ber or in stringency than the safeguards evolved by the Indian leaders who were 
deliberating for weeks in Allahabad ? On the other hand, they were less and milder 
than those evolved at the Allahabad Conference. As for the reference to the tiover- 
nors becoming autocrats under the reforms, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain said that those safe- 
guards were not greater than those which certain minority communities in the Pun- 
jab and Sind claimed they must have. It was no use their attributing to others 
what really was the result of their own Karma, (Applause). 

A voice : Do you believe in Karma ? 

Sir FaxFi’ Hussain : Whether I believe it or not, T think it works in its own 
way. As for picketing, my friends seem to have forgotten how under peaceful 
picketing many have suffered in Amritsar. 

Lala Ramsarandas, interrupting, informed the House that the Progressive Party 
was against picketing. 

Sir FaxUi-Eussavn : That only ehows the great amount of support which the 
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Bill has received not only elsewhere, but also here. Unanimity has prevailed here 
as in the other legislatures of the country. You can f^o home and tell your cons- 
tituencies, that the Bill has been passed. That would be a message of hope and 
goodwill (Here Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was imperfectly heard). It would bring peace to 
those who have suffered under the defiance of the law. The law would be applied 
in a lawful manner only. 

The Bill was passed without a division and the House adjourned. 

The Ottawa Tariff Bill 

15lh. DECEMBER The Pouncil of State held a brief sitting to-day when 
the Ottawa Taritl Bill, ns pafiH(‘d in the Assembly, was pres nted. 

Sir lurd-i Jlnssain, l/tidev of th<' House, announced that the Council would meet 
the next day to dispose of the Bengal Terrorist Bill. As for the Ottawa Bill, certain 
members wanted it to be tak(>n up on Monday. He said that the fiovernment had 
no desire to rush the matter through, and if it was the wish of the House, then 
it would be talcrui up on Monday. 

The Provident asked Lala Ramsarandas, T.eader of the Progressive Party, if he 
had any objection to diKcnss the Ottawa Bill on Baturday and to consider it clause 
by clause on Monday. 

Lalo BamsarnnJas had no objection and the President consequently ad- 
journed the Council till the next day when the Bengal Terrorist Bill was taken up. 


The Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill 

16 lh. DECEMBER : The (’ouneil of State, to-day, passed the Bengal Terrorist 
Outrages Supplementary Bill without a dissentient voice, all the speeches being in 
support tliercof. 

Mr. .Jaf/(tdish Prasad, at the outset, raised a point of order, that the Bill was 
not iiroperly and legally laid on the table of the House, as under the legislative 

rnles, no Bill passed by one (diainber should be laid on the table of the other 

House on the sann* day, but only on the next meeting day. He raised the pointt 

of order now, so as to avoid que.stions as to the legality of this meaBiire in any 


court of law. . • * • j 

The Pr'\s 7 do? 2 f, while admitting that there was some force in the point raisM, 
pointed out several occasions in which such a procedure was followed to suit the 
convenience of th(* members, I'he (diair was pn pared to rely on the practice hither- 
to adoptcil in afiplying Rule No. 25, and held that in the present case the Bill 
was legally laid on the table. 

Mr. jhillctt, moving for consfderation of (he Bill, explained the features of seve- 
ral clauses in the Bill, emphasising in respect of clause nve that it was intended to 
expedite trials. The terrorist movement was directed not merely against the present 
Government or for elianging it, but aimed at a revolutionarv change, by the 
violent methods, in the whole system of society as it existed in Bengal. It would 
he a serious menace not only to the Bengal, but also to the rest of the public. 
Opinion was being mobilised. The quartering of troops in East I^ngal had a 
reassuring effect on the population. Private individuals were exerting in mobi- 
lising public opinion. Still the Government and their officers should be arm^ 
with powers to deal with misguided youths who believed in the bomb and the 


revolver. 


Mr. J. C. Banerjce supported the Bill, which, he said, was n^essary to sup- 
press terrorism which stood in the way of India attaining Dominion Status. The 
Council sliould have no sympathy, direct or tacit, with the terrorist movement, 
which had done incalculable harm, or with the terrorist who were enemies of the 
country and the State. At the same time he wanted the Government not to strike 
terror in the hearts of people by harsh measures for that would only prolong the 
discontent in the land. k 

Mr. B. K Basil quoted from the speeches of Mr. Hussain Imam and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan made in the Simla session, and asked them to redeem their pledge of 
port to measures to put down terrorism. He wondered how Mr. Natesan, with 
those views, could have opposed the Ordinance Bill. 

This drew forth a spirited protest from Mr Nufe^a^yWho pointed out that the 
Ordinance Bill was aimed not onW against terrorism, but against Civil Disob^ience 
movement and even against the Press and hence his objection to the Ordinance 
Bill, The present Bill oeing confined to dealing with terrorists, he was glad to sup- 
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port it. He was surprised that Mr. Basu, instead of corrcctinp; the men of his 
own province, who were reBjionBible for terrorism, was tiyinp to correct others. He 
trusted Mr, Basu would rest in peace, now that he (speaker) supported this Bill. 

Mr, Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Ihogrtssive Party, supported the Bill, and 
pointed out that opposition to the Ordinance Bill was as to the methods that were 
adopted to put down the Civil Disobedience movement. 

Mr. Benthall expressed, amon^ cheers, his appreciation of the oflicers who, with 
the help of the local people, were end< avourint: to oombat the movement. 

3'he Bill was read for a second time and there wen' no spieches on the clauses. 
The Bill was then finally passed. The Council then adjourned. 


The Ottawa Tariff Bill Debate 


17th. DECEMBER The Ottawa Taritl* Bill, as passed by the Legcislative 
Assembly, was subjected to a general discussion to-day, in the Couned of tSlate. 

Mr. Drake, Commerce Hccreiary. moving that the Bill be taken into considera- 
tion, occupied forty minutes, explaining the genesis of the I'rade A^^reement and the 
advantages to Indian trade in the Lnited Kin^^dom market umler the preference 
propssed, while the protection p^iven to Indian intluslries, he di'clared. would remain 
unaifected. Mr. Drake referred to the fur-n‘aehinir chan^is wliieh took })laee in 
Britain’s tariff policy in March last, which w^as followed by the Ottawa C\)nference 
where the Government of India Delc^ition entered inio an ai^recment with the 
United Kingdom, embodying certain tariff preferential arrangements \Mth Britain and 
the non-self-governing colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. No agree- 
ment was made by the Government of India delegation with the self-governing Do- 
minions like Australia, Canada etc. 

After referring to the categories of goods included in the Agreement, Mr. Drake 
explained the broad principles which must influene<‘ the judgment of the lioiisc. 
The potential value of a pieferenee on any commodity should not be judged solely 
by the test, whether it was liki.ly to lead to an immediate increase in the export 
trade. Regarding commodities like linseed, there was great reason to hojx; for a 
substantial improvement in trade. If India elected to remain outside the scheme, 
she must expect to lose at least a large })rop()rMon of market she now held, 'lhat 
risk she could not run in these days of a universal scramble for lowering prices lu 
order to capture the market. There was the further pros})‘-et of an jnerease of the 
trade and tea, whde as regards wheat, though there was no immediate ehanoo of an 
increase in exports, there was bound to be an increase in eiiliivatiun, leading to a 
gradual increase in the export trade. Lastly, the elfeet of the preference on India 
would be definitely to encourage the rnanufac'ture in India of vegeiaole oils, coir- 
mats and coir yarn as also cotton goods and cottofi yarn. 

Mr. Drake emphasised that the terms of the nreferenec did not alfcet the intererta 
of the Indian manufacturer nor that of the Indian consimuT or tax-payer. The 
Government of India were also convinec'd that the revenucH would not be injuriously 
affected by the preference. Certain classes of goods had been eximpied from the 
scope of the preferential agreement, and thedutu's had been so adjusted as to help 
industries connected with raw films, hosiery, woollen maniifaetures and lubricating 
oil. . , , 

Sir Maiieckji Dadabhoy asserted that the Bill would not interfere with the pre- 
sent tariff policy of India, and that it was not opposed to the principles laid down 
in the report of the Fiscal Commission, of which he himself was a member. In 
regard to cotton and steel, the Delegation had reserved their judgment till the 
report of the Tariff Board was out, and in doing so, had shown their cautious and 
guarded attitude. In regard to the contention that Indian trade would be only diverted 
to Empire channels by the Agreement, and would not expand, ISir Maneckji stated 
that the trade of India or of the world was not a rigid and fixed quantity. It was 
capable of expansion and would expand by extension of the Empire market which 
would, in its turn, lead to a greater purchasing power of money for India. 

The speaker claimed that the schedule of preference granted would not diminish 
the value of the protection enjoyed by Indian industries. The Agreement was not 
an unilateral one, but was based on the policy of reciprocal preferences. 

With regard to cotton, the epeaker said that they could not ask for preference 
when the total exports from India to the United Kingdom were only per cent of 
the latter’s total imports. It rested with Indians to improve the yield and quantity 
of Indian cotton, the responsibility for which did not lay on the shoulders of the 
Oovernment* In the scheme for the export of wheat between the Colonies and the Uni- 
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ted Kingdom, India had not been left out. The tea industry, which employed a large 
amount of Indian labour and capital, would benefit by the preference. As a matter 
of fact, the Hgriciiltural induHtry had everything to gain from the Agreement. Ho 
would advise the IJonse to ratify it, even at a sacrifice fur that would be a gesture 
of goodwill to the Commonwealth of Nations, of which India was a proud member. 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banrrjee opposed the Agreement, as in his opinion, it 
would not help India economically. Pie asked the Government to give a guarantee 
that the passing of the Bill would better the economic condition of India. P^rom 
the economic point of view, it was p’ngland that would gain by the preference, and 
not India. India would gradually lose her markets for raw materials in friendly 
countri(8 like America, Germany, Italy etc., which might be compelled to adopt 
retaliatory measures. 

Examining commodity by commodity, Mr. Banncrjee refused to accept the 
argument that Indian Tea would sufTcr if the Agreement was not ratified.^ As for 
iutc, India’s export was 01 fsT c«‘nt to countries other than the United Kingdom. 
I'hc jute industry and trade would not suffer if India was not a party to the Pact ; 
rather the acceptance of it might adversely afftct the traders in India. Similarly, 

the Agreement was of no avail regarding cotton and rici*. After dealing with the 
imports, including iron and steel and aluminium, the speaker concluded by saying 
that the burden on the Indian consumer would be particularly heavy. 

Sir Akhar Khan, supporting the Agreement, pointed out that there would be no 
alternative open to India in the face of the new import duties proposed by Phiglaud. 
She had to ehoose between enttTing into the Agreement or losing her markets 
tiiroughout the Panpire. Under the Bill, a definite time-liruit had been agreed to 

and the Assembly eould terminate it at any nionn’iit. lie hoped that everything 

would turn out all right iu dii(‘ course. In his opinion, these preferential duties 
would bring lew foreign markets to agriculturi^'ts for their products. 

Mr. Adf/adish Prasad had no doubt left on his mind that the agricultural 

elasHcs. which formc'd the hack-bone of the country, would not find themselves in 
any better position by th<‘ Agreement. For instailee, the Indian exporter of wheat, 
with the unfav<mra!>Io railway freight, was not likely to compete snceessfully with 
Australia and ( 'anada in the Pan pi re markets. The position was unlikely to improve 
in regard to eocoanut. ground-nut and other v(g(‘table oils. He claimed that the 
Agreement would caiiHe a further decline in tlu‘ Indian price level, and would there- 
fore be detrimental to the inlt rests of the agriculturists. He advised the Govern- 
ment to wait for the intrcxluclion of the Reforms, when India would be in a posi- 
tion to enter into a trade agreement, having attained the position of an equal part- 
ner in the Em jure. 

Mr. Suhran ardy, on the other band, urged that India should join hands with 
the most intluential commercial group in the world. He welcomed the Agreement, 
especially becaus(? it would result in a trade revival in Bengal, and would better 
the posiiion of his own community in that Piovince. P'he Agreement would not 

check the progress of trade, and there was hardly any fear of retaliation from 

countries outside the Empire. He pleaded for pcceptance of the Agreement, which 
opened a new ehaj'ter in the history of Indian trade and commerce. 

Mr. K. C. Bcnthall, on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, gave uns- 
tinted suj>port to the Pact. He appealed to the members not to let individual iu- 1 
terests to stand in the way. As ite representative of an Associatiou which em- 
ployed one million and three hundred thousand employees, excluding miners and 

lea lalionieis, he supported it with eyes open, not as beneficial to their own indus- 
tries but in the larger interests of India. He also supported it, on behalf of those 
of his constituencies who imported a large quantity of continental goods. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bcnthall alluded to Mr. Banerjee’s opposition, and said that 
this was the first time in the history of economic legislation in India, that proper 
consideration was given to the interests of the eastern provinces. If they throw out 
the Bill, they would be faced, so far as the tea industry was concernei, with the 
collapse of the same and a considerable fall in revenue 'for Bengal on the one hand 
and unemployment of tea labourers on the other. From his own experience in 
Bengal, he said that the Agreement would be beneficial to jute. He believed that 
the opposition to the bill was almost entirely political, based on the principle 
of opposition to the Government. This might be good politics, but it was bad 
bnsiness. 

Dewan Bahadur O, Narayanaswami Cheitiy Bupportiog the bill from the view- 
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point of the aKricnhurist, said that the measure would be beneficial. He was glad 
it was bein^ enacted without w'aiting for the new constitution. 

La/a Ramsaramlas, placing the l*unjab view-point before the House, stated that 
the Agro( ineul would not stmmlate exports of wheat and cotton. The Indian 
wheat-producer could not compete with Australi.a in the Indian market, much less 
with the United Kingdom. The ratification of the Agreement would alienate the 
sympathies of Japan, which was the biggest purchaser of Indian cotton. He wanted 
the Government to state ivhy no preference was secured on cotton seed, rupees five 
crores worth of which was exported every year to the United Kingdom, tfe also 
wanted information as to why the Provincial Councils, nearly all of which W'cre 
in 8{>6sion, were not consulted. This demand of his >vas based on the ground that 
Industries being a Transferred esubjoet, it was only the! provinces which could 
pronounce judgment whether the Agreement w’ould be beneficial to Indian industries. 

Lala Ramsarandas held that the Delegation and the Government had failed to 
realise that the exports of Great Britain were on the decline, e.specially exports to 
India, and that the Agreenu nt was likely to stimulate Jiritish imports into India 
even to the detriment of the consumer. The Government would be well advi.'^ed if 
they referred the Agreement to the Tarifi* Board to examine the likely repercussions 
of retaliation from non-empire foreign countries on Indian tra<le, as also its etfect 
on Ind an Jndusir’cs. In conclusion, he said that Sir Samuel lloare was, by his 
utterance, alienating even moderates from the Government, and making the Govern- 
ment of India look helpless before the world. 

Mr. Benthall : Political reasons. 

Lala Ramsarandas ; 1 assure the gentleman, Sir, I am opposing this agreement 
purely for economic reasons. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, Commerce Member, at this stage, explained that there was 
nothing in the Agreement to prevent protceiion. He pointed out that 55 per cent 
of the imports were unaftVeted by the scheme. Of the remaining ‘15 per cent, 22 pt*r 
cent related to cotton picccgoods and iron and steel, about both of which the d'arilT 
Board would report. Of the balance of 23 per cent imports, half came from the 
United Kingdom, and the rest from foreign countries. Experts hud calculated that 
the preference embodied in the schedule of rates would not alter the revenue posi- 
tion very much, one way or the other. As for diversion of trade, the Coman'rce 
Member repeated his statement that, with any increase in trade with liritain, there 
would be increase in the purchasing power, and there would i^e set in motion forces 
which would widen the niarkds. Even the most severe critics of the Agreement 
had admitted that India’s interests would definitely su/Ier if the Agreiment were 
rejected. Let it be noted that under olausi* fourteen. Jndia could revise h- r opinion, 
if experience showed that the Agreement ivas not in the interests of the country. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Ilafeex. being particularly interested in jute, wanted a special 
committee to be appointed to examine the question. He was not sure if the Agree- 
ment would in itself solve the question of prices, and appealed to the Emarice 
Secretary to see that the balance of trade remained in favour of India. Mr. Hafeez 
believed that the Agreement would lead to expansion of Indian trade and requested 
the Government to see that primary producers, who to-day did not get a living 
wage, gained by the Agreement. 

Mr. Mehr Shah observed that from his conversation.s with business men 
and experts, he was convinced that the Agreement would be in the best interests of 
India. 

Mr, Mahomed Din regretted that preference had not been extended to cotton, 
but asserted th t, taken as a whole, the balance of advantage from the Agreement 
would be in favour of India. 

Mr, Eussain Imam complained that the Council was not consulted at any stage 
of the Agreement. While not doubting the honesty or ability of the Indian Dele- 
gation, he could say that thej were not fairly treated as delegates. All the other 
British Colonies received an invitation to attend the Conference long betore India 
received one. The Indian Delegation could have gone to Ottawa with greater pre- 
paration, and that could have helped them to produce a better agreement than the 
present one. India’s greatest need was not preference, but increased prices for her 
commodities. » . 

The speaker deplored the non-co-operation of railways and shipping companies 
with industries in India. If there was a better understanding between them, India 
could under-sell her produce, as the cost of production was the lowest in India. If 
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the Government were flure of benefiu accruing to Indi.!, then why were they afraid 
to disclose them ? After following the proceedings in the Assembly, he was led to 
believe that, in respect of the Agreement, it was more like a rauuial admiration so- 
ciety than a businesslike body. 

rroceeding, Mr. Hussain Imam ridiculed the inclusion in the preference list of 
articles like ground-nut oil, sesamum oil, etc., of which England purchased little or 
no quantity. Referring to Kir M. Dadabhoy’s reference to the Fiscal Commission's 
report, the speaker doubted if the doctrine that the Secretary of Kfate should 
not interfere in matters in which the Government of India and the Legisla- 
ture agreed, would be applied in all cases. Con cl ud mg, he asked the 
Government to place all the materials before them. Then, it might be posible 
that those who opposed the Agreement, might be converted to the Government 
view-point. 

Mr. Drake, acknowledging the general support, confessed that he failed to see 
any real reanon behind the doubts as to the advantages that India would get under 
the Agreement. 

The motion for consideration was adopted, and the Council adjourned till the 19th. 

I9lh. December Altogether, there was 12 amendments to I the TariflT Bill on 
the agenda of the ('ouncil of State to-day. 

Mr. Jafjadish Prasad by an amendment suggested that the Bill should come into 
operation after the new constitution. The rest of the amendments were tabled by Lala 
Ramsaran Das, generally aiming at a reduction on the rate of duty by 5 per cent 
on such goods as, bicycles, ineatals other than iron and steel ( particularly alum- 
inium), motor cars and motor omnibuses and films. All the amendmeuts moved 
were cither rejected or withdrawn. 

Sir Alan Parsons opposed all the amendments of Lala Ramsarandas, on the 
ground that they would atfect the revenues. 

As for Mr, Jagadish l^rasad's amendment, Mr. Drake wanted the House to res- 
pect the terms of the Agreement, which was between two parties. It was an impos- 
sible position to take when they argued that, while India would derive benefit, the 
other partner to the transaction must await the new constitution. Regarding cycles, 
Lala Ramsarandas w’as told that a redaction in the rate by 5 p<T cent would result 
in a loss of revenue of about Rs. 5 lakhs. As for motors, Lala Ramsarandas argued 
that it was no longer a luxury, but a necessity. 

Mr. Uussain Imam argued that a lowering of the rate of import duty would 
result in greater purchases, and consequently an increase in revenue, 

Sv Alaii Parsons did not agree with Mr. Hussain Imam and stated that the 
Government were carefully wnitching the efl’cct of the recent surcharges on the exis- 
ting customs duty, more particularly their dfect ion the import of cars and 
lorries. 

Lala Ramsarandas pressed his amendment which was rejected, 11 voting for and 
27 against. 

As for motor omnibuses and the film industry, Mr. Drake pointed out that the 
Government would watch the position after giving preference by a reduction in the 
duty. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, speaking on the motion for third reading, referred to the 
principle laid down since the days of Lord Curzon and endorsed by the Fiscal Com- 
raission, that any scheme of Imperial Preference would not be in the interests of 
India. This view was also supported by Kir Geoffrey Corbett. Examining the 
report as a layman, the speaker held that the Indian producer would not like always 
to depend on foreign markets for his produce, but would much rather like his raw 
materials to bo consumed within the borders of India. The economic prosperity of 
India lay not only in expanding the production of raw materials, but also in indus- 
trial regeneration. England took but a portion of India’s exports of raw products 
especially in respect of cotton, oilseeds, rice etc. Therefore, the rejection of the 
agreement woula have no adverse effect on her export trade. On the other hand, 
the Indian consumer would be still further taxed by way of increased prices for the 
imported articles. India stood to lose if the Agreement was ratified. 

Mr. B. K, Basu said that the subject had been fully discussed by the Legis- 
lature as well as by the public. He particularly referred to the speech of Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, head of the Indian Delegation at Ottawa who had remarked that the 
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participation of India in the Imperial Conference was a distinct advance in her 
position. Concludirifr, Mr. B;isu pointed out that the acceptance of the Ap:reement 
by the Assembly had already stren^^thened the hands of those at the Roiifid Table 
CJonference, and ho had little doubt that in the near future, India would be one of 
the equal partners of the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. fJussam Imam deplored that Indian Commerce was not consulted before- 
hand. At present, the Government nej^lected Iiulia’s export trade, as it did not give 
any direct return. The Government ought to change their angle of vision now 
and take intensive measures to expand the export trade. He asked for n committee 
of the Council to watch the working of the Agreement. He wanted that the Govern- 
ment should make elforts to reduce shipping and railway rates in order to bring 
down the cost of production. The Government must do everything, as a National 
Government, to promote India's interest ; otherwise the Ottawa Agreement would fail. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha observed that the Bill was being forced on India in a manner 
similar to the Eighteen Pence Ratio He held that the question of retaliation was 
more real than in the time of Lord Curzon, ami that the interests of a large number 
of people were being sacrificed for the sake of a few. 

Mr. Mehta claimed that the Ottawa Agreements were entered into with a vimv 
to improving the commerce and trade of the world, and that their success or other- 
wise could only be proved by giving them a fair trial. 

Mr. Bcf}thall referred to th<‘ .supplementary Trade Agreement and apjiealed to 
the Government to keep a careful watch, so that an (‘(|ual chance was given to all 
importers of steel and that no monopoly was created under rhi' Agreement. He was 
inclined to believe that there would be immediate benefit from the Agreement to 
wheat and cotton, but with the population and local demand remaining the same, 
there was bound to be surplus wheat in the country, which would m‘cd the prefer- 
ence granted under the Agreement. He reqinst<*d Lala Kamsaraiidas to lend his 
assistance for stimulating the export of cotton from India. 

Lala Ramsarandas asserted that the safeguards devise! by the t^pceial Commit- 
tee of the Assembly w'ould be wholly ineffective in iiractice. Jle leferrcd to the 
Sukkur Barrage, from which alone an additional yield of one million tons of wheat 
would be forthcoming. He held that the preference granted under the Agreement 
would not benefit India and would be wholly ineffective in the matter of wheat and 
cotton and oilseeds. Lala Ramsarandas said that none was oppo.sod to giving a 
fair trial to the Agreement, but their past experience indicated that, once legislation 
was enacted, it would be almost impossible to amend or repeal it. jle wanted to 
know whether, if the Agreement was found to be detrimental to the interesis of 
India after a year, the Government would initiate legislation for its icrni'nation. 

Mr, Jagadish Prasad said that, if there was ever a need for the ('ouneil acting 
as a revising Chamber, it was on the present Bill. The As-sembly had been blutled 
and had been hasty in ratifying the Agreement. He was glad that none from the 
Council went to Ottawa ana that the odium of posterity would fall on what they 
called the House.” 

Sir N ChoKscy, Icuding his support to the Bill, urged that the Agreement should 
be given a fair trial. 

The Hoti’ble Mr, Drake, replying to the debate, pointed out that the Indian 
Delegation was, by far, well-equipped in Ottawa. (A member of the Brogressive 
Party: Question). He assured the House that the Government had not the slight- 
est intention to ignore the Council in the matter, and promised that there would bo 
a Committee of the Council to watch the operation of the Agreement. He could 
not assess for the present the result of the Agreement, which could be done after 
one year. He hopeci that within a very short time, even those members who opposed 
it now, would find that the measure was in the interest of India. 

The Council adopted the Bill without a division and then adjourned sItu> die. 
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Viceroy** Opening Address 

The autumn RcsKion of the Le^iBlativo AHnernbly \va8 opened by H. E, the 
Viceroy in Simla on the bib September llKi'i. The Viceroy surveyed the situation 
in India in its varied anpeetH and announced a change in the procedure for constitu- 
tion-inukin'jj which was outlined by Sir Samuel Iloare in hiB speech in the House 
of Commons on the 27th June and which had resulted in the withdrawal of co- 
operation by the Liberals and other moderates. The following is the text of His 
Excellency's speech : — 

^‘CTcntlcmen — It is my jirivilepe to extend onc(‘ n^’^ain a welcome to the Hon’ble 
Members who are about to enter upon the labours of another Simla sission. 

Many (j[uesti(jns of iinportanee will come before you, and I trust the results of 
your deliberations may prosper the Ix'St interests of India and the Empire. I think 
I can truly say that, since I arrived in this country some 18 months ago to take; 
over my important duties and responsibilities, we have passed through a period of 
almost unexampled diflieulty, both from an e<’onomic and administrative point of 
view. Hut at the same tiim*. in close co-operation with His Majesty’s (tovernmeut. 
we hav(‘ been constantly working and moving steadily forward towards the goal of 
Kt'sponsible Covernment. 

To-day it is my duty, as the head of the riovernment of India, to give the 
Hon'ble Members an ai'cnunt of our stewardship during the past few months, and 
also some words of cautious encouragement and hope with regard to the outlook for 
the futunc 

The relatums with the foreign States situated on the frontiers of India continue 
to be of a cordial character, and 1 am glad to be able to inform you that the situa- 
tion on the North-West has also caused my Crovernment very little anxiety. 

A < ; R 1 (■ r 1 .T r R A L K KS r. A RCH 

As I mentioned on the la.st occasion upon which I addressed you. the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been steadily pursuing its useful work in 
matters agneuliur.d. No doubt, iia activiti(?s have heen affected to some extent by 
the prevalent tinnncial stringency which reluctantly compelled the Government to 
8usp<md for the vear lH.'U-dJ its annual grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to the Council for 
research work. 1 would, however, like to a'^.siire the Hon’lffe Members that this 
[)iircly temporary suspcmsiun of the grant does not. in any way, mean that the 
trovernment of Iiulia have changed their previous opinions in regard to the import- 
ance of agricultural researc-h to this country in general and to the fact that the need 
for a central iiisiitution to co-ordinate and direct research remains as great ns ever. 
We hope that it will be possible, before long, to restore the grant in question. It i.s 
gratifying, indeed, to note that Indian States arc one by one coming forward to 
become constituent members of the Imperial Council. The notable example of His 
Exalted Highness the Ni/.im of Hyderabad was followed by the Cioverument of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in IDdl, and only recently the Government of 
India have agreed to the proposal of the Government of His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Haroda to join the Council. 

The Hon’ble members will remember that, ns a result of the recommendations of 
the ISugar C^numitiee of the Imperial ik)uncil of Agriculture liosearch and of the 
Tariff’ Hoard’s Enquiry that followed, the tSugar Industry Protection Act was'passed 
in April last. The iiniietus which the protection has given to the’iindustry may be 
gauged from the fact that about 24 sugar factories have been or are about to be set 
up in Northern India in the current year and more are expected to follow. There 
is considerable scope for the expansion and development in the Sugar industry in 
this country both on the agricultural and the manufacturing side. My Government 
fully realise the value of research in this connection, and it is their declared 
intention to assist this development by provision of funds to the Imperial Council 
for sugar research. 

13 
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Local (Jovernmknts’ Measures to Relieve Ryots 

The llon’ble members will reeolleet that in September hist and a^ain in February 
of this year, 1 referred to the adverse eeonomic conditions which nfilict the Indiati 
a^^riciiltiirisfs. Since then, tliere lias been some improvcnK'nt in flio situation, but 
the position is still abnormal. Agricultural prices continue low and such increases 
as have occurred leaves the level much lower than that to which the 
agriculturist has bi.en accustomed. There is dearth of money and slackness of 
trade. Ouly a uorld revival can ^^ive the reipiisite stnmilus to a substantial improve- 
ment in this country. 

Meanwhile, Local* (lOvernments an' making strenuous ellbrls to provide sucir relief 
as lies in their power. They have hatl full resort, wherever neci'ssary, to the sus- 
pension and the rcmissien of laud revenue and to a reduetiou ol rent. They have 
made liberal advance of a;j:;rieultural loans. .'5onic of (hem are also conti'inplatinfj:: or 
explorin*: the jiossibilities of ad()])lint:: a special measure, rhe ( loverninent oi the 
United Provinces, for exami>lc, Inive recently set up an ALOirnliiiral 1 )cbt C'ommit- 
tee. The Government ot the Ucntral Provinces jnopo'H- shortly to introilnci' in (he 
local Legislative Ck^iuneil a Bill to set np eonciliatioii boards (or n'dncine: tli(‘ burden 
of agricultural debts in that province'. 1 earnestly trust that tin* nicasuros taken 
or planned will atlord the agriculturist the netdi'd rilicf in these (lifliciilt times. 
The prospects of the present harvest are generally, 1 am ttbul to say. good. The 
monsoon is u]) to (he present favourable and exea'pr in a few parts of* the' country, 
the condition of the crojis is satisfactory. There! is aPo some evidence that a revival 
of prices has be^gnn. 

Luring the last Delhi session, my Government introdiieetl in tlu* Legislative 
Asse^mbly three bills relating to the* llaj whie*li are* baseel on the rerommendations 
of the Haj Eiiepiiry Gommitlee. 'J'lu' lirht of the Bills provides feir the' amendmen . 
of the Indian Mcrehaiil Ship])ing Act. PJib. with a view to improving the condition 
on Board the ships engaged in the pilgrim tratlic, safcgiiaiilmg tlie health of the 
pilgrims and minimising tiie risk of thear becoming destitute in tin* Uedjaz. The 
second aims at the establisimn'nt of ilaj (.-ommittees ( the prineijial ]»iigrim ports 
to assist pilgrims proceeding to or returning from the Uedjaz ami the third is 
designed to regulate the activities of professional pilgrim giiiJes in I'riiish I mini and 
to protect j>dgriins from fraud and <*\'j)loitai ion 'I'he bills came before ^eleat 
Committees, in May and ,fune. The Selret Gommittee’s import on tie* ^eeond lull w’ill, 

1 hope, be presented to the Jfous(> this session, riie oilu'r bills (‘voked some 
public criticism which have ueccsbitaled furllu'i’ enciuiry. Ibilil those invt*stigations 
are complete and the Select Committees have re])orted. the bill must for the present 
remain in eiispense. 


The PTnancial Situation 

Hon. Members will rernemlier that wlien we last met (here were already signs 
that India’s credit was imptoving. I am glad to say that since then the improve- 
ment have been much more marked. Since April, wm Jiave lloated three loans one 
in sterling and two in rufiees, of the total amount of b8 crons, the last of wliieh, 
as you are aware, wuis overhubseribed in about four hours tliougli it gave a ri'tuni 
of only b}4 as compared with thi! per .cent for the loan issued about 

this time last year. We have also lieeii able to reduet* our Heating debt in the form 
of treasury bills from 40>^ erores at the end of August Ib.'U to LM H eiores at the 
end of this August and to reduce the price we pay for our aeeommodatioL front 
about 7^ per cent to about per cent. The rise in price of .our sterling securi- 
ties has been even more remarkable. Our dj per cent India stock which !is our 
standard loan, has appreciated by practically bO per cent in the last twelve months. 
This improvement in our credit, is of course, largely due to the measures taken by 
the National Government in England, culminating in the largf*st and most successful 
financial operation of all time, the conversion of two thousand million pounds of the 
War Loan from a 5 per cent to a 3-|per cent basis. That naturally had the eirect 
of reducing the price of money here, but it would have been unavailing, but for the 
increased confidence of investors both in England and in India in the future of this 
country, a confidence, which 1 fully share. 

I wish I could give you as cheerful an account of our immediate financial 
position, but here we cannot expect any remarkable improvement until world 
prices improve and though there have been encouraging sign in the ])a8t few weeks 
of a rise in the price of our more important stables such as cotton, jute and wheat 
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it is too early to say that the tide had turned. Jt is of course much too early to 
prophesy how the will turn out but it is clear that we cannot contemplate 

any rehixation of that slerti policy of rigorous oeonorny in j)ublic expenditure 

which my (foyeriiment oiiiliiH'd tw<‘lvc months 

The tinancial jiosifion of our railways continues to cause concern. We had not 
been over-op! nnist ic in our ('siinjales as we had allowed for no additional traffic 

as compared with last }(;ar tljou^i;!] we expected a crore more in receipts owing to 
the increased rates and fares that were introduced at various times during 1931-1932. 

But the rceeij)Ls of the tir^t quarter of the current financial year caused some 

serious doubt, upon even these moderate hopes being realised. We were over a crore 
or f) per cent down in the iirst quarter as eom[)ared with last year, which was 
itself a disa-^t rolls year, and tlioiigh the expenditure has been reduced by nearly 

three quarters ot a more, our net reedjits are still nearly half a crore worse than 
last jear. In this, of eonrse. wv are only sharing, if that is any consolation, in the 
inisfortuiues commoii to railn.-iys all over liic world. In the first half of the 
calemlar yi-ar. lor inst.im-e, the four important Briti.sli railways show a decrease of 
over b.i million pounds or nearly !i per cent of the earnings last year. Against 
the (hiTease of o\er a crore in our gross rreei])ts. wc- have to set a reduction of 
working expenses mainly diit' to the cut in ])ay. but our net traffic receipts are 
still alioul d lakhs wors(' than dining th(‘ lust. 

In s|)it(‘ (d the most dia-tic economies la:,!, year and further economies this 
year, tin' morale and eliicienev of the aimed forces remain at a very high standard 

and continue m u slate of reidnuss to riuel c vi ry call upon them. Unfortunately 

Hucli calls Inive not been hn kme. iiof ‘.rdy on thi* J-'rontiiT. but at places nearer 
home. J'he liepKtrahle di^iui b.am e< m l>oml)ay are a case in ]ioint and a.s Hon'ble 
Mc'mbers know, my (hoarnim.nt li.ave recently decided, in consultation with the 
Government of il« ngal, to ^^‘nd a eoinparatic < ly large force to th/lt J’residcney in the 
endeavour to put he.ui into the servants of (loveiiiimnt in the very anxious times 
through whi 'h thes uiv pas^iim, to eneourairc* tlie loyal elements in the population 
and to demonstrate unun-lakahly oiliei.s tlu' mattnal powers of the Governmeut. 

I am confident that the siej)s taken will be wehomed by all rightminded persons 
but the point thai I now partieiilaily wi-'h to maki' is {hat measures of this kind 
cost eonsideral)le sums ot money and. although I am aware of the continuing 

dcinancls for the n (iuetioii ()1 expenditure on the Army, there is clearly a limit 

below which siieli rediieiumN cannot safely be made. As matters stand that limit 
is rapidly approachinLr, if it lia> imt alrea*dy been reuehtd. I think it is well that 
we should remember tliar within the eomparatn e!y short jMTiod of twelve years, the 
Army Budget has lieen redneed by alnmt sevenlien crores of rupees. 

Tt is with griat satisfaeticin that J am alile to announce that the Government 

of India arc on thi* e\e ot opening their own military academy for the training of 
oflieers for army service. The first examination attracted a large number of 
candidates and i trust that full luUantage will be taken of the facilities now 

provided to build uji ti cadre of offieiTs for the future army in India who will 

worthily carry on the traditions of the past. The first bateh of Indian cadets have 

also hien commissioned in the Indian Air Force and thus another important be- 
ginning has been made, 

I N T f- R- 1 M vr RIAL RELATIONS 

Let me now turn for a fiwv moments to inter- Imperial relations. An event of 
great importance to which I must allude is the signature at Ottawa last month of 
a tarifl agrei’inent between India and (^rcat Britain. The eirenrastaneos in which 
niy (rovernment di'cided to accept the invitation of His Majesty’s Government in 
the Ibiited Kingdom are, I Inive no doubt, in your minds. In the entirely new 
circumstanee.s created by the departure of His Majesty’s Government from their 
old policy of iitiivcrsul free trade and by the substitution for it of a tariff coupled 
with the grant of preference to countries w'ithin the Empire, my Government were 
invited to send a delegation to the fraporial Conference primarily to consider and 
discuss with representatives of the United Kingdom the question whether it would 
be in the interests of both countries to enter into a tariff agreement involving the 
reciprocal grant of preferenecs to each other’s products. To such an invitation 
there could surely be only one reply and in accepting it. we made it clear, as you 
are aware, that no changes in our tariff would be made in pursuance of any agree- 
ment that might be reached at Ottawa unless the legislature were satisfied that 
such measures were in the interests of India. In the legislations and discuseione 
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which took place first in London and subsequently at Ottawa, the Indian Delejijation 
to the Conference were Riven by my Government the freest posHiblc hand and the 
agreement recently concluded by Sir Atul Chattcrjec and hia colleagues embodies 
only such measures as they, with the fullest possible knowledge of the facts, arc 
confidently able to recommend for acceptance as likely to conduce to the best 
interests of this country. Into the details of the agreement, it would be out of 
place for me to enter. 

Hon’ble members will have observed that as regards preferences to bo given by 
India to the United Kingdom, the terms of the agreement recently announced state 
only the measure of such preference and leave open for decision the manner in 
which the various duties are to be adjusted. It will be the duty of my Government 
to place before you specific proposals regarding the manner in which efleet may, 
in our judgment, best be given to the agreement and the earliest suitable opportu- 
nity will be taken to invito your acceptance of those proposals. 1 need hardly 
remind Hon'blc members that they will have the benefit, during tlicir deliberations, 
of the presence of two members of the Delegation itself. There is. however, one 
feature of the agreement to which I wish to direct very spiK-ial attention. We 
felt that on the eve of great constitutional changes, it would iiDt be nglit to ask you 
to accept an agreement which would bind India for a long pt'riod ahcatl and it is 
primarily with this consideration in view that the agreement is so exprt'ssed as to 
be terminable nt six months' notice by either party to it. I am sure Ilon’l)l(‘ Mem- 
bers would wish to join me in an expression of very cordial thanks to Sir Aliil 
Chatterjee and all his colleagues for the admirable maiincT in wliich they carried 
through their negotiations and fulfilled their very responsible tasks. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement. 

I turn now to tl\p political situation and the matter that I mii«t refer to first 
must be the civil disobedience movement. It is well to remind ourselves how this 
movement came into being, for political memories are short and th(‘ public mind 
tends naturally to concentrate on events as th(‘y pass Ix'fore ir day by day rather 
than to reHeci on the causes that have set them in motion. It is tlicnlore worth 
while to recall that at a time when Mr, Gandhi with the other ie))resentativeH of 
India was sitting in Conference with representatives of the 1‘rnish rarliament 
engaged in a joint endeavour to find the greatest measure of agreeimait as a basis 
for the new constitution, some of his professed followers in India were actively 
engaged in organising intensive and dangerous movements dincicd ngaitist the 
stability of Government in two provinces. These preparations had been carried to 
a point at which orderly Government was seriously rnenact'd. 

In the United Provinces, a movement had been launched against th(? payment 
of rent and land revenue. At a tim^* when the rural population wcd* feeling acutely 
the strain of unprecedented economic conditions, the conHeipicnceH of allowing such 
a movement to spread— a movement which would have undermined the economic 
foundations of society and respect for law among a vast agricultural ]>opulalion— 
would have been incalculable. 

Agitation in the fkontier 

In the North-West Frontier Province, an agitation, frankly revolutionary and 
even more dangerous to the security of the whole of India, haj been ileveloj;ed hy 
means of a large^ body of volunteers organised in semi-military fashion to a point 
at which further I toleration was impossible. The action which my (iovernment was 
eventually forced to take in order to counter these two aggressive and dangerous 
movements was met by the Congress by a renewal of C/ivil Disobedience throughout 
the country. When I last addressed the Hon’blc members on the 25th January, 
these events were fresh in our memories, and the outcome of them was still uncer- 
tain, but I said, at that time, that there could be no compromise in this matter, 

I and my Government were determined to use, to the full, the resources 
of the State in fighting and defeating a movement which would otherwise remain 
a perpetual menace to orderly government and individual liberty, and 1 added that 
there could be no relaxation of the measures in force against Civil Disobedience so 
long as the circumstance exist which make them necessary. That has been our 
policy during the last eight months, and I wish to make it perfectly clear that it 
18 and will continue to be our policy. It is a policy that has met with a remarkable 
of success. The No-Rent Campaign io the United Provinces has died away 
and the Ret Shirt movement in the North-West Frontier Province was rapidly 
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broup^ht under control. Over the greater part of India, the maBS of tho population 
is no longer concerned with Civil DiBobediencc and ho far as they reflect on the 
matter at all, there is a feelir>g of relief that racaHurefi have been taken which have 
rentored a BcnBc of necurity and })eace. During the first two months of the movement, 
(he number of convietioriH was large, amounting to over 32,000. Since then, the 
convict ions have been steadily decreaBing and many have been released either on 
the completion of their senlenccs or on giving aBsurances for their future behaviour. 
The number of those in jail is diminiHhing with some rapidity. The largest number 
in jail at any one time was at the end of April, when it amounted to nearly 32,500. 
lh(! number at the end of July stood at about 24,000, and this represented a 
reduction during that month of Bome 5,000. 

CONGHKSS AND TITK (iOVEHNMENT 

I do not wish to suggest for a moment that the Civd Disobedience Movement 
is finished, or that it does not still remain a very definite mcnaee against which 
we cannot atlbrd to relax our preeautions. 'j'he Congress is an extensive organisa- 
tion which commands even (uitsid«* Us own ranks, a certain degree of sympathy 
among many of the educated classes It is still pb dged to the policy of Civil 
1 lisohrdienee. and is doing what it can to maintain the ^t^uggle. It would be rash 
to prophesy how long it will be before tin* Congress leaders realise, or at any 
rat(', bring themselves to acknowledge op(‘nly that tiny have failed, but to us it 
is by (his time ahiiiidaritly clear that the movcriient can not succeed so long as the 
(lOvernmcnt maintains its existing })olicy. 

rpvorosAL TO Place <)rdtnance on STATrTE-P»ooK. 

Ihis brings me to a consideration of the measures it has been necessary to take 
to secure thfse results. As soon as the Congress declared its intention to renew 
(4vil Disobedience, I dc* rued it essential, in [full agr.'ement with rny Government 
to take (‘(Ttain wide })Owers by means of a series of Ordinances. Tlnse Ordinances 
expired after six months, and as the period for their expiry approached, it became 
evident that we were in no position to discard the weapons with which Civil 
Disolicdience was being fought. .Vccurtlingly, at the end of June. I issucti a new 
consolidated Ordinance. At the same tinn' special care was taken that these powers 
should not be extendid to areas iu which the eonditions did not essentially demand 

them. The Consolidated Ordmanee will expiri* at the end of the year. My Govern- 

ment have been considering with great care what action will l)e necessary on the 
expiry of tht' (trdinanee. Wo have decided that the general law should be 
Rtreiprthened by the nielusion of a considiTnble number of the provisions of the 
Oiiliuanee. We regard this measuri' as essential not onlv for the purpose of 
bniigiiig to an end the jiresent Civil Disobedience Movement, but as an insurance 

against the revival of any similar aetiviiies in (he future. In addition to the 

projxisal which my CfOvernnunt will lay before you for strengthening of the general 
law by central legislaiion, it will be necessary for the Government of those provinces 
in which the Civil Disobedience Movement has provided a special menace to intro- 
duce provincial legislation which will reproduce other provisions of the Ordinance 
which the local conditions appiar to demand. We Khould be failing in our duty if 
wc did not ensure, to the best of our ability, that this movement is brought to an 
end, and that there should be no chance of reviving it. 

It is no satisfaction to my Government to be forced to propose these mea- 
sures for the strengthening of the law, but we are faced with ideas and methods to 
which we must otl’er (he most resolute opposition. The leaders of the Congress be- 
lieve iu w’hut is generally known as direct action, which is an example of the appli- 
cation of the philosopy of force to the problems of politics. It is the antithesis of 
what wc understand by constitutional Relf-Government which is the policy His 
Majesty’s Government is endeavouring to pursue in regard to India, 

The fundamental idea of His Majesty’s Government, as explained by the 
Prime Minister at the end of the Round Table Conference, is that, to 
the greatest degree possible, responsibility should be placed on the legislatures ; 
in other words, the Government should be based on argument and reason 
and on the wishes of the people as constitutionally expressed. I do not think 
I do tho Congress an injustice when I say that their policy and their methods are 
directed to securing their objects not by persuasion, but by coercion. The Govern- 
ment on ^0 one hand, the mass of the people on the other, are to be forced and 
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intimidated into doinf^ what the Conpjrcsa consider is rii^ht. The fact that (he force 
applied is, as a rule, not physical force, in no way alters tlie essential charaetoristics 
of the attitude which, at the prcRcnt moment, inspin's the (\m^^ress policy. Their 
aim is to impose their will on (hose who do not a^rce with them. The events in 
Bombay City have ])rovided the most striking example of these, aims and these 
methods, and have resulted in an interference with course of trader and the lilx'rty 
of individuals to manaire their own atiiiirs and pursue their normal business, and is 
proving disastrous to the prosperity of the community and which the (iovomment 
are bound to do all in their power to resist. 

Terrorist Outraijes 

Another and more sinister manifestation of philosophy of force confronts us in 
Bengal. Here too we find those who are detiTmined to imposi' their will on the 
community, but tin* methods they have adopted is that of })hysieal terrorism by 
means of assassination and other enmes of violence, 'Hit' catalogtie of these* out- 
rages grows steadily longer. I need hardly re'miiul you of tlu* ri'cent murders of 
three devt)ted j)ublie servants, Mr. Douglas, the Distrii-t iMagistralt* of Midnapore, 
Mr, K. P. Sen, Spe'cial Magistrate, Dacca, and Mr. Ellison, Additional Superinten- 
dent of Po!k‘('. Dacca, and the determimal attempts piovident lally niisiuceshfiil — 
on the lives of Sir Alfred Watson, the Editor of the “Statt sinan" and Mr. (Jrassby, 
Superintendent, of Police, Dace.a. Apart from ilu'se and other outrages of a similar 
kind, a large* number of daeoities are taking phua*, some of tlicm ai’companic'd by 
murder, which are earriial out in pursuance of thi.s movemi'nl. The movi-meiit is at 
present directed primarily against the ollicers of the Government and those who 
support it, but if ii wire to succeed, those who achieved |)o\ver by this means 
would exercise it ruthlessly against ail who opposial them. Then* would lx* an end 
to all aspirations for an orderly system of Sclf-Governnn nt. 'The leaders of tlx* 
terrorists would be in a position to establish a tyranny suf»porte(l by methods, 
utterly repugnant to civilised feeling, and it is a common ])laee experience that 
methods often piusist long after the obj vts they w'crc primarily designed to seeiire 
have been lost sight of. I would therefore urge* all law-abiding citizens, most 
strongly, iKU to let any fce'ling of sentimental sympathy, with mistaken ideas of 
patriotism, blind th(*m to the l(*nible dang<is (bat this movement holds for tlicm 
all, and for the future of their country. I'he (Jovernment is determined to m.e all 
its efforts to eoiiiiteT thi.s movernemt. And in this it (*an r-aisonalily a^k for tlx* 
active support of all those who have their count ry's interi'sts at lu'an. 'fix* Ib'iigal 
(Tovernment are, at the present time, asking their L(*gislatiire* for sjx cial ',»owei> to 
deal with the movement and it will be* ne.*ees-ary for any ( ioveniiix'iit lo 1 ly beforei 
you shortly a complementary Bill which will be necessitated by the i)assagc of the 
local legislation. 

TiTE Re)l'NJ) Taree Co.mmittees 

I.(et me take this opportunity to review the progress of constitutional work since 
I addressed the Hoirble Members last January. The seee)nd Bound Table Goiifcr- 
cnce left certain problejms for specific investigation — franchise, federal finance and 
certain claims of the States. His Majesty’s Government entrust! d these investigations 
to three Committees, the Frarjchise Gommittee of which the Marquis of Lothian 
was the Chairman, the Fe eral Finance Committee pri'sidi'd over by Ford laistace 
Percy, and the States Emjuiry Committee presided ov( r by the Bight Jfon. , 1 . G, (\ 
Davidson. The field of their enquiries was wude. The problems referred for their 
consideration were complicated and diflicult. All the three committees set about 
their several tasks with an earnestness of iiurpose which compelled our admiration. 
The report of the Federal Finance Committee was published in May, and of tlxi 
Franchise Committee in June. The Committee over which Mr. Davidson presidiKl 
visited a large number of States, involving extensive travel, and had in addition to 
deal with a great mass of historical and statistical material. In conscipicncc. its 
report was published only in July after the committee’s return to England. 1 do 
not propose to deal with the contents of these documents with which you are no 
doubt yourselves familiar. The problems discussed arc of the greatest importanco 
in the task of building up the All-India Federation which it is our object to attain. 
I am aware that many of the issues raised are in a high degree controversial, but 
we can all agree that the recommendations of these three Committees are a contri- 
bution of the utmost value. They have helped us to understand the lireadth and 
depth of some of the difficult issues which confront us, and they have indicated the 
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directions in which solutions may be found. 1 feel confident that I am truly ex- 
prertsinf^ opinion the widely felt throughout the country, when J say that wc are 
under a great debt of gratitude to thot-e who, at considerable sacrifice of their per- 
sonal convenience, scrvtd on these committees and have given us of their best in 
the three valuable reports J have mentioned. 

Fkontieji ah a (iovernor’h Province 

While these Committees w'ere pursuing their enquiries, no time was lost on the 
official side with the jinparatory arrangements to bring the North-West 
Frontier to the level of a CoviTiior’s Province. J went to Peshawar myself last 
April in order to inauguraU; th(? new Legislative (.'ouneil and to deliver to the 
p(‘opl(‘ of the Fronti(!r the gracious message addn'ssed to them by His Majesty the 
King-Kmperor on ent<Ting upon their new status. In my long experience of official 
life, J can recall few occasions which had givci» nn; gn'att r pleasure than that 
historic, day when I assisted in the fulfilment of th(' most cherishid wish of the 
Frontier people that their province should stand on an tciiiality with the other 
provinces I claim that, the advanet' made has been justifud by the results, and I 
saw tlierefrom a moral that is not confined to the Frontier alone. In place of 
dissatisfaction, wc have contentment and the course is set fair for orderly and har- 
monious jirogress, W'n watciicd with intcri'sts, the pnn cetlings of the first session 
of the new Legislati\e t'oune.il nnuked as they were by dignity and good senst*. I 
take this ()|>poriuniIy to assure the pe(>})h* of th(‘ Frontier to-day of my personal 
faith that they will not fail, when at the next stage of reforms, now rapidly 
apj»roaehing, tiiey are asked to take still greater respon^'ibilities upon their shoulders, 
llui I liuve not }et come to an end of the many other constitulioual activities of 
the l.ist few months. 

Tin: CoNsri;j ATivi: ( ommittck 

At the end of May, then.' was puldished the rf])ort of the Orissa Committee 
which invi'Stigated the imjilieations of '-etting up a separate Orissa l^rovince. In 
.lune, we rec(‘ivod the Chairman s Report of the Sind Conference convened for the 
purpO'ie of tiAing to o\erconu' the financial dilll' iiltics disclosed by the expert en- 
quiry maelo last year. This anturnn a ireiural tlcN'tion will bt' held in Rurma at 
w hit'll the (lUesLion. whether that province should be separated woll be referred to 
the Ilurmese electorate. In the meantime, we have been further examining the 
fniHiU'ial aspect of stparatioii. with u view to stating the case for reference to a 
tribunal commanding general confidi'iiee in India and in Ruima. Before this re- 
ference iH made my (io\ornmt'nt ])r(>p(»se to place jiapc'rs before you and obtain 
your advice. My own ('omtmttec, the (.Vmsultative Cornniittee, over which 1 personally 
jircsid 'd. was able to get. through a considerable amount of valuabh* work in Delhi, 
but we foiinil our disc'ussiiins of the major issues continually impeded by the 
communal ditliculty. And I would say. with all sincenty. that it was a great dis- 
apjioiiitmont to me jiersoiially that a (^)minitf<'e, from which so much was hojied, 
Was unfortunately hamiicred by circumsianees outt^ide its immediate control, 

C'OMML NAl. Di:< ISION 

Within the last month His Majesty’s (lovernment have announced their decision 
Vt'gardiiig the rei)res<'ntat i.m of the various eommunitii'S in the Provincial Legislatures 
under the new Const it iition. It was with great reluctance that thi'V consented to 
maki; the^c decisions for they have repeatedly exfiressed their conviction that the 
only really salisfaeloi y settlement of this problem would be one devised and ac- 
cepted by the communities themselves. iJut when the communities had completely 
faibd to arrive at any agreement and the whole plan for a new Constitution in 
India was in danger of being brought to a stop by the failure to reach conclusions, 
Jlis Majesty's (Tovernment consented to give their Award. That Award had been 
given with a sincere desire to hold the scales equal between the various communities. 
It is natural that the communities whose refusal to abate their own demands had 
resulted in a deadlock, should not be fully satisfied regarding the Award of His 
Majesty’s Government, lint I would ask the iHon’ble Members to remember that 
there are only three possible courses to follow in this matter. The first is to accept 
the Award of His Majesty’s (Government and on that basis to continue as rapidly as 
possible with the work of framing the new Coustitutian. The second is, even at this 
late hour, to devise a settlement other than that framed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
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raent to which the various communities concerned will p^ive their willinp; assent. 
The third is to abandon all hope of constitutional advance. This third course is 
inconsistent with the aspirations and demands of many years, and the practical choice 
therefore, must lie between the first and the second. 

It is natural that w’hen a decision is f^iven on a question which has been the 
subject of such acute controversy amonp; the various communities for so lonp; a 
period, discussion will proceed on the assumption that each community will form in 
each provincial lep:i8lature a self-contained atid hoinop^eneous unit, pursuinpj its 
interests in opposition to every other community. To rny mind, this is a profound 
misconception of the developments to which we may look forward under a system 
of Self-Government. A Government has to deal with the practical jiroblems of the 
advancement and prosperity of its people. The people are not, in their ordinary lives, 
divided in exclusive communal compartments. They have the most varied relations 
with each other, and these relations develop a series of interests and objects which 
are bound to cut across the purely eommuual outlook. I would thendore suf^pjest 
to those who are lookinpc at S'df-(hnTrnment in India as a probh'in of the raj of 
one commuiiitv or of another to retleel that in practice, this is not a natural deve- 
lopment. Ancl 1 would urp:e them rather to eontemjilate. as a more jirobable picture 
of the future, a ^^roupin^ of jiariies on the basis of et-onomic or other non-eommiinal 
interests. 


CoNSTixmoNAL POSITION Rkviiavi:!) 

The completion of the spcciiic enquiries I have mentioned and the annoiineenient 
of the Communal Award iiroiiprht us to the conclusion of a detinite Htap:e. and in- 
terest passed to the next steps to he taken in the task of eomplt tin^ ihe scheme of 
constitutional reform. But before I take up the debated (piestion of the futun; 
procedure, let me first attempt very brietlv to sum up the preneral constiluiiomd 
position now reached. Tiie second Hound Table Conference prave us, in broad out- 
line, the framework of the future Federation. And 1 would remind Hon’bh* Mem- 
bers that, on the eqnelusion of the Confenm.:e. the White Paper of His Majesty's 
Government^ comprisinp; the scheme evolved in the Ckmfcrcnr,* discussions, was 
placed before Parliament, and received its approval. Do not let us lose siprbL of the 

importance attaching to the approval then given. What. in eH'eet did it 

mean ? The policy of ilis Majesty’s Government, expressed in the Prime Minister's 
speech at the conclusion of the tirst Hound Taliie Ck^nfercnce. was the policy of the 
Labour Government then in power. The (‘ontribiition of the seeon l Itound ’I’alile 
Conference was that the same policy was tir.st accept(‘d by tlie National Government, 
and then approved by the Parliament. Once that suip was taken, the iiitrodueiion 
of constitutional reform in India, on thi* basis of an All-lndia federation, coupled 
with the widest practicable measure of Hcspoiisible Government at the. centre and in 
the provinci's, could no longer i)c des'^ribed even by its eriiics as a parly decision. 

It is now the approved polu^y of the British Government, of the British iNirliament 

and of the British people. 

In thinking over the problems of the new Constitution, I have found it a help to 
divide them into three wcll-dctined groups firstly, those problems which impinge 
primarily on the relations between the two eouniries —Croat Jiriiain and India. In 
this group, there come such matters as Heservations and Safeguards. Secondly, those 
problems affecting the relations of British India and the Indian States. In thi.s 
group 1 put the Federal issues, for instance, the composition of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, the proportion of the scats to be assigned to the States, and last but not least 
Federal Finance. My third group relates to the relations between the Gentro and 
the Provinces in British India. Luring these summer months, my Government, with 
the encouragement and support of the Secretary of State, have been actively engag- 
ed in taking stock of the position under each of these three largo groups of issues, 
Bcrutinising with care the problems arising from this or that difficult conq^lieation, 
seeking and suggesting solutions for further consideration by the Lord Ghancellor’s 
Committee which, in Lord Sankey’s iwjrsonal charge, has been engaged on similar 
work at Hoine. In the course of this work wo have probed deeply into questions oi 
which past discussions have touched only the surface, but we have discovcre<l nothing 
to shake our faith in the ideal we pursue. Speaking on behalf of my colleagues 
and myself I tell hon’ble Members frankly that the conclusion wo have reached is, 
that all that is now required is goodwill and mutual confidence to carry us to the 
end of our jonrney, 00 that we may see rising before us the fruition of our hopes 
and labours. 
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Wo have passod from the early etaf^cs when the field was prepared by the dis- 
cussion of p^cneral principles. We have reached the time when practical decisions 
must be taken. Need I say that this is the staKc when the ready help of all who 
wish well of our work is most to be desired. Jlon’ble Members may remember the 
discuBsion in the second Round Table Conference on the subject of what was des- 
cribed as Reforms by instalments, and the strength of feelin^^ arouBcd in some 
quarters against any suggestion that a start should be made first with the provinces. 
Rut at the same time there have been some, including in their number many whose 
opinion merits respect, who have argued that Federation must take time and that 
ITovincial Autonomy should be the stepping stone to the larger scheme. After the 
fullest consultation with my Government, the Hecrctary of State announced on the 
27th June that His Majesty’s Govcrninctjt have decided to proceed, by way of a 
single Rill, covering both tlie Federal Centre and the rrovinees. 1 feci sure that this 
decision, in which my Govenimenl whole-heartedly eoneurred, has been in accord 
with tbe great masH of jiolitical opinion in this country. 

pK()(i:i»rui: roii FuRTiinu Consi ltations 

In his statement, the Secretary of State further announced the intention of His 
Majesty’s Cioverninent, after tliey had formulated their specific recommendations for 
Indian Constitutional reform, to set up a .luinl Select Committee of Parliament to 
examine these proposals in eonsultation with Indian represewtatives. He said that 
His ^Majesty’s Government hoped, in the interest of speed, that no further formal 
discussion would be necessary in London before these pro])Osals were formulated, 
but that they were preinired to arrange for such di^cu.^sions, if the deliberations in 
India of the Consultative Committee proved less conclusive than was hoped. Since 
this aiinounceiiu lit was made, it has liecome char that it is not possible to look to 
the Consultative Coinmittee lor the contribution anticipated from it. In consequence, 
ill order to place' His Majesty's Government in possession of the material they will 
reiepiiri} for framing ed their pronosals, I am authorised to inform Hon’ble Members 
that His Majesty's Guveriitnent have decided that it will be necessary to hold fur- 
ther discussions in J^ondon, the possibility of which was indicated in the Secretary of 
State's statement. His Majesty's CJovernment pronose therefore to invite a small 
body of repri'sentalive.s of the Stales and Rritish India to meet them in London 
about the middle of XovenibiT. They intend, by this means, to make an earnciit 
attempt to reach an agreement consistent with the declared policy of His Maje^sty’s 
Government upon the important qiiesmuis that still remain to be decided. Whilst 
tbe status of the Indian representatives will be the same as that of the delegates at 
the sessions of the Round Tabic C'onft reiice, the character of the discussion and the 
stage that has now been reached neeessitale a less formal and more expeditious pro- 
cedure than that adojiled during the last two years. This result, they are convinced, 
will he best aehic-ved by avoiding any public sosion and by working upon a fixed 
agenda. The object of the discussions will be to arrive at an agreement upon as large 
u number of points as possible. As already indicated by the ^Secretary of btate in 
the Hou.se of Gommons, the (iovernmenl will subsi iuently iiresent for the considera- 
tion of the Joint Select Coimuitlee and of Parliament its specific recommi udatious 
including the jiuints which have been agreed to and will of course support them. 

JaI me, before 1 concludt'. say a word or two to the Hon'ble Slembors of a 
rather more personal character to express, at this critical juncture in the life of 
India, the inmost feelings of one who has spent many happy years in this country, 
and who cun claim that he has honestly striven during those years for her progress 
and advance. P^utc, or I would rather say. Providence ordained that our two races 
should, for long years, be associated together in India. While wc have had our 
din'ercnceB and disagreements, while we have all made our mistakes, I think, if we 
look fairly at the past, it may truly be said that our association has brought peace- 
ful conditions and freedom of action to all law-abiding citizens^^ has helped forward 
the development of the country and has improved the conditions of the people. 
There is still an immense amount of work to be done. Now, we are arriving at one 
of the most critical moments in the history of India, when we British will bo soon 
handing over very largely the responsibility of the administration of the country to 
Indian control. 

When I first landed on the shores of Bombay, nearly twenty years ago, to under- 
take the duties of the Governor of that Presidency, ip the first sp^ch that 1 made 
after my arrival there T appealed for the co-operation of all its citizens to help mo 
in my work. Eighteen months ago, when 1 arrived to take over the duties of the 
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Viceroy of India. I made the same appeal to all the citizens of India. To-day I 
aj^ain make the same appeal with all the earnestness at my command ; for it is 
surely evident to every thinkinp; man, that the sueeess of the constitutional reforms 
cannot be assured merely by the actions of His Majesty’s (lOvernmcnt or the Go- 
vernment of India, Beal success can only be achieved by a result of the willing; help 
and co-operation of the Princes and the people of India as a whole. Let us there- 
fore put aside all personal distrust and suspicion. Let us believe in each other’s 
sincerity of purpose. Let us fj^et rid of, as far and as (piickly as possible, the bitter- 
ness of* our communal ditrercnces. L‘'t us work top;cthcr in ihe closest co-operation 
for the united inirpose of socurimr a National spirit in India, for it is then and not 
till then, India will take her rightful position amon^ the nations of the world. 

It is with these words of hope that I commend Hon’ble Members to their Lbours, 
and trust that Providence may ^uide them aright in the best interests of our country 
and her people. 

Official Bills 

After the Viceroy's speech Sir Frank Noyce presonled the SiF'ct Committee 
reports on the Ihij Bill and the Assam Tea liistrids Kmiijratita) Bill. 

8ir Alan Parsons introduced a Bill ahienduej the ]ncnme-ta\ Act. to render all 
foreign income of a resident in British India from whatcNiT source deriv(‘d, liable to 
income-tax in British India. whenev(T it is ri'ceived in or broiiLdit into British India. 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill ainoiilnii] the Land Ac<//(i'^iliiai Act to permit 
land beinu acc|nired for the honsine' of labour. 

Mr. tk S. Bajpai introduced a Bill amendiivj Hie En; i(jralinn Act. with a view 
to olearine: don ins and penalising ])crsons a^si^^ting piT^ons to emigrate. The Bill 
also provided for licensing of recruiters of all description and not only of such 
persons as make a Imsiness (.)f recruiting. 

Sir Frank .Noyce introduced a Bill inncndiNq the Trades Bisputes Act. giving 
cU’ect to the Whitley Jv'port regarding contidential infornnition ami their disclosure. 

Mr. Tottenham introdacLl a Bdl amendinii the Cantnumcnis Act to exempt 
otlieers commanding the st'Oiori from siTvici' as Prc'^idtmt of tlie Cantonment Board. 

Sir I'ranic Noyce introduced a Bill to iwjiosi jteiialtics .t,i jxirtirs In a;/recment.< 
])lcdi/infi the labour of cl/Hdren. and on ])ersons knowingly lanploying children 
whose labour had lieeii pledged. This practice prevails in Amriisar. Ahmedabad 
and Madras. 

Sir (_’. P. Rarnasw.ami Aiyar introduced a Bill ameudiu!/ the Eaihrai/ Arl. to 
make it clear that railway companies refernd to in Section fil. may own and operate 
nneoiiditionally road motor services for the carriage of traflic in ilu' areas served by 
th(‘ir Hallways. 

I'he Jiome Member introduced a Bill auieudin;/ Setiou odd. (d\ /’. C., by restor- 
ing the position as it stood before 1023, and rec*asting the provisions so as to elimi- 
nate certain ambigiiilics that had shown themselves. 

Tiif Commfnlvl Award 

At this stage, it being now for o'clock, Sardar Sant Singh moved Iiis adjourn- 
ment motion on the unsatisfactory nature of the Premier’s (^nnmiinnl y\war(l and 
said that it had roused the greatest opposition from thi; Punjab and gemTally from 
the whole of Hindu India. Nationalist members led by Sir Hari Singh Gour 
and Mr. K. C, Neogy protested that the scheme was imj)raclifable and unworkable 
and would further divide the country instead of creating a nntionul sjiirit. Sir C’. 
P. Hamaswami Aiyar, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. N. M. Joslii pleaded for 
the acceptance of the A>vard. They claimed that the bigger issue of bringing the 
Hindus and Muslims together for demanding real Swaraj could lie tackled only 
then. Sir Abdur Rahim and Mian Shah Nawaz, on behalf of moderate Muslims, 
assured that the Award would not give rise to communal controversy anywhere. 
Mr. Ghuznavi pleaded for a Muslim majority in P»engal, while Rao Bahadur* M. C, 
liajah expressed his disapproval of Mr. Ambedkar’s attitude which he said had let 
his community down. After a few more speeches the motion was talked out and the 
House was adjourned. 

Dissolution of Hindu Marriages 

6kh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to discuss non^ofJiclGl hills. 

The House resumed the discussion on the motion of Mr. Raju tor the recircula- 
tion of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s bill to remove certain doubts regarding the disFolutiou 
of marriages of persona professing Hindu religion. 
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Mr. Do Souzn, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr, S. C. .Top, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 
Sir n. L. Milter, Mr. Putil and Sir llari Sinph (Jour took part in the debate. 

Sir B. L. Miticr, the Law Member, Htated that the (Tovcniment attitude was one of 
iibBolutc neutrality, I’ersonrilly he conHidercd the bill to bo a humane meaBurc, but the 
Covernment would not b(^ juHtilb'd in takinp a view which waw apainst the general 
opinion of the community eoneerned. In the circuiuHtanccs the Government would 
neither Bnp])()U< nor opi)()He the motion at this staple 

Sir Ilari Sinph Gour called upon the Government to come to his rescue by 
supportinp the mot ion which the J^aw Member himself described as a humane measure. 
Tie appealed to the House not to listen to the advice of Mr. Maswood Ahmed to leave 
the oucstion entirely to those aflected by it and not take jiart in the votinp. 

The motion for rci'irculation was carried l)y apainst lG voles. 

CmiJ) AMr.NiiiN'i; Bux 

Raja Bahadur Krishnaniaehariar. movinp his Bill to amend the Child 
Marriape Act, said that accordinp to Hindu Sashtras, marriape meant an irrevocable 
betrothal. 

Sir Hari Sinph Gour oj)incd that owinp to the decadence of the Hindu society, 
(lie system of early marriapes b<‘<‘ame customary. Thiless there was a copent and 
consistent arpiiment that anythinp was wronp in the Act, he could not sec why any 
amendment was iKci'ssary. 

Pandit S-m (juoied lenpthy extracts apainst the Act. and was still si)cakinp when 
the adjournment motion ot Mr. B, ITa.^, to discuss the iinsati.'»factory charactiT of 
the terms of reference of the Advihory t 'apition Tribunal, was taken up. 

Advhoiiy Caimtatiox TriiiirNAL 

l\Ir. B. D'ls moved: “This House do now adjourn". He said that thoiiph the 
<luestion of the capitation t harp- s was so important to [ndia, yet the first informa- 
tion nbout It W!is pucii in the Briti"!! Tress. 'J'hc communique dtadared that the 
('a]»itation i’nbuiial would exiimine not only the (juestion of the capitation charpes. 
but also Intlias claim that contributions should be made by the I>riti->h Govei'iunont 
towards military exiienditure in India. 'I'his latit-r ijiK'stion" rair^ed a very wide sub- 
ject. it had been discu-'-eJ by the Defence Mih-t/ommittee of the Roinul d'ahle 
Conferenct'. It should havi- been tackled independently and not put as a side issue 
liefore the Ad\ist>ry 'rriluiiial. Mr. Das declart'd that India was j)ayinp contributions 
five times more than all the iniphtv Dominions put tOireiher. 

Mr. S. (\ d/// tra said that Mr. Da^'s motion was not meant as a censure, because 
oflicial and non ottii-ial opinion apreed on the subject, but the terms of reference had 
aroused suspicion. India wa*^ payiiip before i’7-10bh. ])er i a])itii for reeruitment 
aml^ tiaiiiinp of the British Army nun for strviees in Indi;i. This wiis raised in 
to i;il-S>h. 'Idle British Government demanded after the War so much as 
I'dS-lOsh, per capita. Tlie Tribunal was to meet in a hole and conn r manmr 
“Why should the report be submitted to the Prime Minister only and not to tlie 
Indian Jjcpislature 

Mr. Tottenhinn, Army Secretary, replyinp, welcomed the discussion as it would 
enable him to clear a nnsajijirehension. *Thouph the Tribunal would be advisory, its 
report would carry maximum weipht. The terms of reference did not include politi- 
cal or constitutional questions at ail, but only linaneial (jiiestions. The terms of 
referenee attempted to put in the first para the British claim that there should be a 
eharpe made to Indian revenue for traininp and rceruitinp British army men for 
service in India. The second para put the eountcr-elaim made bv India, that no 
such eharpe be made, in view of the fact that India too rendered Bcrvices to His 
Maj(‘sty'8 Government by employinp those troops in India and that money-value 
should be attached to tliat service. 

Mr. Tottenham added that this had nothinp to do with the recommendation of 
the Defence Committee of the Round Tabic Conference for an expert enquiry. This 
expert enquiry had already been held by experts appointed by His Excellency the 
Oommander-in-Chief. and their report had been forwarded to the British Govera- 
ment who would refer it to the Imperial Defence Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Tottenham emphasised that the questions before the Tribunal would be purely 
financial, and the procedure would correspond, more or less, to that of hearing ap- 
peals in a court ot law. Both His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India would submit written statements of their claims, and counsels on behalf of the 
respective Governments would argue their case. There would be no witnesses, either 
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official or iion-officiai. The Indian ease had been under preparation for monthfl, and 
the final touches were now bein^:: pven to it. "J’here woiiltf be a leadin^j: English Barris- 
ter and an eminent Indian lawyer to arp:iic the ease of the (lovernmcnt of India. 
The Army Secretary contended that considerin'i: the limited nature and scope of 
the enquiry, no more business-like or satisfactory procedure could have been devised. 
It was considered wise in all military matters to make the nroeecdines confidential, 
but ho had no doubt that the report of the Tribunal woulu be i)ublished. 'J'hcrc 
could be no more suitable authority than the rrime Minister for submission of the 
Import. The India Government and the Let^islative Assembly would have a full 
opportunity of eonsiderin^ it before decisions were taken. lie undertook to commu- 
nicate the day’s debate to the authorities at Home. This was a matter in v^hich 
official and non-official opinion coincided. Indeed, for the past tifiy years, even be- 
fore non-official opinion took an interest in the matter, the Goverinnent of India had 
been pressing]: for justice to India. 

The motion was put to vote, and defeated by 49 iipiiust IS votes. 

Bassengeu Kates fou Coastal Tiiafitc 

7lh. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. Ziauddin Ah))icd moved “This Assembly recommends 
to the Goycrnor-Gencral-in-Oouncil to take the necessary Rtei)s for the *])uri)ose of tix- 
inp: the minimum rates for the })assenper carrying trade by sea Ix-tween the coastal 
ports of India." Dr. Ahmed recalled that the 1 louse had passed Mr. Jv. C. Neopy’s Bill 
fixinp rates in respect of inland water truflic. He wanted the* same princij)le to 1)C 
accepted in the case of coastal trade, as the circninslanc(‘s were identical, and Indian 
interests were beinp crushed by a rate war by powerful British intoresls. He pave, 
as an instance, how the B. I. 8. N. had rctluced from Ks. IL’ to (i its fare ami from 
Ks. 14 to Ks. 4 per maiind its freipht to kill the Indian comy^efitor ; and uhen that 
competition was killed, the rates were raised to a le\el cvdi bipher than lliat exist- 
ing previously. When, however, another Indian competitor eamc, the rates were 
again brought down similarly and the passengcTS were given evm free motor ridca 
and presents like handkerchiefs. He contended that there should be no monopoly of 
Europeans in the coastal trade of India. On the other hand, if a monoj)Oly was to 
exist, it should rather be of Indians. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhunj, supporting the re.solution, drew attention to Mr. 
Gandhi’s observations on the subject at the Bound Table Conference in support of 
the resolution. He asked whether the Government was po’up to stand aside ns a 
spectator to Indian companies being crushed and ruined, and what was worse to 
keep on paying a huge subsidy to the B. I. N. to carry mails. lie particularly 
complained that the A. B. Railway were giving through booking fucibtics to the 
B. 1 . 8, N., and refusing the same to Indian companies. The Mercantile Marine 
Committee’s recommendation for a licensing board had not been adopted and he 
asked the Government at least to honour the promise they gave in 1920, to secure 
adequate representation of Indian interests in the coastal traffic. 

The Hon’blc Sir C. P. Rayyiasvami Aiyar, C’ommercc Member, explained that the 
Government were not opposed to the root idea of the resolution. He added : “The 
Government arc always solicitous of giving the utmost encouragement to the coastal 
trade of India, but it is not possible for certain reasons, to start immediate legisla- 
tion or legislation on the lines indicated in the resolution. If and when Burma is 
separated, the purpose of the resolution would be nullified. The proper solution 
is a modus vivendi between the various companies in India.” In this connection 
the Commerce Member referred to the endeavour of the Government, for some time 
p^ast, to arrive at a settlement between the B. 1. B. N. and other small companies. 
That was the only way in which this problem could be finally and satisfactorily 
decided. He was glad that the British spokesman at the Bound Table Conference 
was of the same view. To ensure a fair deal for small Indian companies, the Go- 
vernment should be fully empowered to exercise control over rates, so as to see that 
the weaker company was not squeezed out by the stronger one by unfair cutting of 
rates. If the resolution was adopted, many companies would be started and 
hundreds of idle ships abroad would be brought here to add to the bitter competition. 
It was the object of the Government to mate the smaller Indian companies thrive 
and live, and the Government was anxious to explore all poasibilitics for such 
assistance. 

Sir Hart Singh Qom said that ho was disappointed at the attitude of the Com- 
merce Member who, he expected, would deal wltn the question in a spirit of broad 
statesmanship. What the resolution wanted at the present moment was simply pro- 
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tcciion of the iiiclif!:cnouB companies to live against a powerful combine 

whoso unfair rate-war had brought their very existence into jcoparciy. 

Sir CoH'd.yi ,Jchadf/ir said that the B. I. H. N. (’oinpany bad three kinds of mono- 
poly :-(lJ monopoly by statute, (2) monopoly by (Jovernment grants and licences and 
(3) monopoly which powirful companies enjoyed by their strength, finance and 
organisation. The resolution aimed at this last monopoly, which had got no law' on 
its side. There was no element of discrimination involved, Imt they were asking 
merely for the removal of a monopoly not sanctioned by the fTOvernraent or by the 
legislature. That monoiioly in this case resolutely kept out the sons of the soil from 
deriving their sliare of the benefit. The time had arrived when the t^fOvernment 
should take atUion, and this resolution should be passed with the full approval of 
the (Jovernment. 

T)r. Zlanddin, replying to the debate, said that the Commerce Member had slart- 
rd on the assn miit ion that Burma would be separated, but even if Burma was sepa- 
rated. trade rtlation.s eouKl still exist. 

The Hon'Me Sir (\ /^ Rama,sirrnfU Aitjar^ in winding up the debate, proclaimed 
that the (Jovernment were quite alive to the necessity of taking a.s speedily and 
dleetively as pos.sibU* measures to control the coastal Irafhe. 

The resolution was jiassed by .73 against 41 votes and the IToiisc adjourned. 

(’RiMixAL rROcrDriii: Coni: AMENOMr.NT Bill. 

8th. SEPTEMBER : — The House discussed to-day (hi* bill to amend section 5G2 
of the ('r. Procedure dode introduced by Mr. 11. H. lliiff on the 5th Scptcml>er. 
Mr. flaig inoving reference to a t'^rleet ('ommittee of his Bill said that the section 
was dra‘'t ieally amemded in I02.3 and the experimee gained had marie an overwhelm- 
ing ea.s(> for irvision. He made it clear that the bill in no way allected the ground.s 
whereon a cMininal case might he transforied. not alll'cted the right of any 
person going to the court at any stage of the proceedings with a view to secure a 
traii'^fer. but it pio[)ORcd to abolish the proecrlurt' which in certain circumstances 
provided for compulsory adjournment. The Hone Member next explained that 
under the law, as enacted in 11)23, there i.^' no limit to the number of applica- 
liou.s that can be made in the course of a single ease ; Bccondly, there is no 
obligation on a parly which nolifud its intention to move the' High Court 
taking any such action or gdving the nason for rot doing so while securing 
its jnirpo.ses of adjoiirnnu'nt . The jH)siiion that had uri.sen had been summed up by 
.luHtiee Lort Williams' n marks : No accused person can be convicted except with 
liis own eonscnl". .lustiee Malhk had concurred with the views of Justice Lort 
Williams. The Home Member next quoted from the overwhelming volume of judicial 
anu administrative opinion gathered by the (Tovernment. 

Mr, Kanga Iyer jiroposed that I\Ir. B. II. Puri ho added to the select com- 
mittee and Mr. S. C. Mitra proposed the name of Mian tthah Nawaz. 

The Jfonie Member accepted both the proposals, 

Hardar bant Hingh, Mr. b. C. .log and Mr. Lalcband Navalrai did not move 
the amendment that the bill be eireiilatod for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. /?. R. Puri, speaking on the main motion, said that the right to defend 
in a criminal ca.se was a privilege which should be legitimately given and not en- 
croached upon. P^ndcr the existing law, the accused had the right to notify his in- 
tention to apply for transfer of the case at any stage of an inquiry. The speaker was 
disajipointed that the Bill at one stroke, aimed at taking away the right of transfer 
at any stage of an enquiry. The aeciised thereafter would have to notify his inten- 
tion to ajiply for transfer even before the first prosecution witness had been examin- 
ed. That might prejudice a magistrate, who otherwise would have been inclined to 
do jmsticc, thus injuring the accused’s interests. Continuing, Mr. Puri contended that 
J^ccused could not anticipate the m^istrate’s behaviour before the trial began. 
When it vvas remembered that any application to the High Court involved the risk 
of annoying the magistrate, who would therefore hardly be expected, unless he was 
a supcr-iuan, to hold the scales even, such applications could not be made light- 
heartedly. Then again, if the law was abused oy a few, it was no reason why the 
majority of persons should be penalised, and deprived of a means of redress. He 
was opposed to the Bill, on the ground that m^ing it more rigorous would put 
more hardships on the accused. He suggested that the existing section might be 
allowed to remain intact, magistrates being given discretion to grant an adjournment 
where one had already been granted. 
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Sir B. L, Miitcr said that the entire criticism was not against the object of the 
Bill, but against Bpecitic provisions. In reply to a question put by Sir M. Yakub 
'*.he said that the princijdc of the Bill was to stop the existing unlimited scope for 
compulsory adjournment. Similarly, the sui:jj;estion of Mian Shah Nawaz and Mr. 
Puri for limiting compeii'^ation by the Jli'^h Court to a speeitio figure could be p:ono 
into by the Select Committee. He ajjjrecd with Mian Shan Nawaz that the provisions 
of inherent jurisdiction in the section which Mr. Puri had quoted, could not be used 
in contravention of an express power. 

Sir Mahomed Yahih could not understand the hurry with which the Government 
brouj^ht forward the legislation. The accuBcd'H rights should be jirotected and the 
speaker endorsed Mr. Ihiri's amendment. He wanted an assurance that such an 
amendment could be moved in the select committee. 

Sir C. P. Pamaswami Aiyar rc}>eatcd the assurance ^iven by the Law Member 
that the select committee could discuss it. The motion for a select committee was 
put and agreed to. The House then adjourned. 

A(u: or Consent Biel 

12th. SEPTEMBER : — In the Assembly to-day. Sir Ilari Singh Gour moved to 
allow his Age of Consent Bill to be continued and not to be allowed to lajise, as he 
arrived a little late the other day and lost the chance of moving it, 

Baja Bahadur Krishiiamachariar opposed the motion as no special reason had 
been given to persuade the House to make an exception in tht' case of such a 
contentious bill. The House divided, rjovernment remainiiiL’ neutral. Europeans, 
Independents and some Nationalists \oted with him and the motion for continuing 
the Bill was carried by dO to 2d votes. 

Cr. P. C. Amend. Bill— See. Comm. ]B:i’ORT. 

The House then discussed ofj'icial Bills. Mr. Haig. Home Member. proRonled the 
report of the Select ('ommittee on the Bill amending the Criminal IToeedure Code and 
said he had just then received a dissenting minute from Bao Bahadur Patil. 

The Select Committee on the Bill consider that the power to 
obtain an adjournment on notifying to the court, the intention to 
apply for a transfer, should not be confined to cases where the noti- 
fication is made before a trial begins. The (Committee think that the j^rovisions 
should be made for compulsory adjournment if the party notifies an intention to 
move for transfer any time before arguments begin, that is, bcE re the defimce closis. 
Recognising that the present abuse must be checked, the Committee provide that 
once a party has secured an adjournment, the eourt is not bound to adjourn on 
subsequent intimation of any intention to apply for transfer by the same party. 
Where there are more than one aceused, it shall not be }) 0 ssible for tlie dilleient 
accused, by a series of successive intimations, to secure a scries of adjournments. 

The Committee note that the inherent power of a court under Section dll to 
adjourn a case is not atlectcd, but have inserted an ('xplanation to make tliat clear. 

Mr. Aniarnath Dutt, in a dissenting note, thinks that th(‘ safeguartl given is 
illusory, and not real. The speedy disposal of a case should nut over-ride the 
dispensation of justice. Mr. B. L. Patil, in a separate note of dissent, says that in 
principle one accused in no sense represents another and practically their interest 
may be conflicting. 

Land Acquisition Amendino Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved the consideration of the Bill amending the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act to provide for ihe acquisition of land by private employers for labour 
housing purposes. Sir Muhamraed Yakub .asked why the abnormal procedure v»a8 
adopted in the case of the normal legislation. He moved for circulation of the Bill. 

Bir Cowasii Jehangir agreed that public opinion should be ascertained. 

Sir Frant Noyce said that ihe Government had no objection and the Bill was 
accordingly circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Indian Emigeation & Indian Cantonments Acts 

The House passed Bills amending the Indian Emigration Act and the Indian 
Cantonment Act without discussion. 

Pledging of Children’s Labour Bill 

Sir Frank NoyceJ moved for Kconsideration of the Bill prohibiting pledging of 
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labour of children. He paid that India was well-known for her love of children. This 
Bill would put a stop to the practices in Madras, Ahmcdabad and Amritsar dip- 
covered by the Labour Commission. The Government wished the Bill to be enacted 
now, but if the House so desired it could circulate it. 

Sir O. P. Ramaswami Aiyar explained that the Bill intended to prohibit the 
mortgnfijinf^ and pled^in^< of children and the penalty attachinp^ to such actions. If 
there were any defects and the Bill required alterations that could be done in the 
Select Committee without the Bill being circulated. The Bill was then referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Ancient Monumentr Preseevatton Act 

Mr. Bajpai moved an amending Bill to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
of 1904. Dr. Ziauddin supported but Mr. Lalchand Navalrai raised certain objections 
and wanted further assurances from the Government. 

Chaiidhuri Zafarullah Khan, Education Member of the Government, assured the 
House that it was the nrimary object of the Government to preserve antiquities aiid 
ancient treasun's in Inclia itself for the purpos.* of knowledge and education. By 
passing the Bdl the Assembly would lx; authorising excavations under Government 
supervision, so that exjmrtation could bo prevented. He further assured the mem- 
bers that the rules would be administered in the proper spirit and having regard to 
the main object of the Poll, that preference shall always be given to Indians, and 
hoped Mr. Navalrai would withuraw hi^^ amendments. 

Mr. Navalrai withdrew all amendments except that a provision he in- 
eorporated in favour of antifpiities found under private property being divided with 
the original owner of the property if lie wished to have a share. 
Mr. Vambi Khan. Dr. Ziauddin and Sir C’owasjee Jehangir 0]»posed the amend- 
ment, which was lost. Finally, the Bill was passed without division. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Biel id Amend Svrda Act 

I3th. SEPTEMBER:-Th»' Assembly met to-day to transact non-official business. 
After interpellations the House prot‘(‘ed(‘d with th(‘ consideration of the hill to amend 
the Sarda Act so as to exempt the Brahmans and others from its operation. Pandit 
S. N. Sen made a lengthy spcx?ch full of quotations from the Shastras in support 
of the alteration of the Act. 

Mr. Haig, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Government, said that there 
had been no change in public 0 ])iuiou to justify the repeal of the measure which the 
House passed after strict scrutiny by two Select Committees. Messrs Ramkrishna 
dha. B, N. Misra and Raja Krishnaniachanar supported the motion and aceused 
th(“ (? ivernnient for interfering in religious matters, while Kuiiwar Raghubir Singh 
and Mr. Jadhav opposeel the motion and declared the Act to he in the interest of 
liumanity. I’he debate had m>t finished when the adjourned motion of Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, to discuss the letter of Mahatma Gandhi to the Prime Minister involving the 
Mahatma's decision to die, was taken up, 

Mahatma’s Fast — Adjourned Motion. 

Mr. C. S. Rantja Aiifar moving that “the House do now adjourn.” observed : 
‘ liOrd Krishna has said that “Whenever virtue subsides and vice prevails, 1 come 
down and help mankind. “We look at Mahatma Gandhi as an incarnation of our God 
who has come down in obedience to the mandate of the IjOrd to help mankind 
(applause). To-day. very rightly and very nobly in obedience to the mandate of our 
Rishis and the faith of our Gods, the Mahatma has taken up the duty of revolting 
against a decision which will split up our faith and our race and pass a statutory 
condemnation on our religion. He has taken a vow to resist that decision with 
his life. Who dies if the Mahatma lives, and who lives if the Mahatma dies ? 
(applause). Ho has decided to die, so that the Depressed Classes my live. The 
Prime Minister of a foreign nation, alien in thought, outlook and with limited wis- 
dom, jiistifica this segregation. This worst poison has been introduced for twenty 
years so that our religion, our gods and our community could be broken to pieces 
for the benefit of British Imperialism. 1 look upon this segregation as driving the 
thin end of the wedge. This is a conspiracy to break up the joint family of our 
Hindu community. This conspiracy will be resisted fey the Hindus so long as they 
have faith in their gods and in their religion. This community will join and resist 
this Imperialist attempt in a manner which the British rule in India has not under* 
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stood in tlic past. Mahatma Gandhi has declared himself for ovcr-rcprcscntation of 
the Depnsseu Classes. It is for the Premier to honour his pled{>;c and allow an 
opportiinitj[ to the Mahatma and the Hindus to arrange a settlement among themselves. 

Continuing, Mr. llanga Aiyar asked Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, whose patriotic 
lead had led men like the speaker into public life, whether he would like to play 
‘‘JJanilet" without the Prince of Denmark in London and asked tlic Leader of the 
House to devote his energies to saving the Mahatma from death. He added that Sir 
Tej Bahadur Saprii might be dreaming dreams of European countries whore they 
would once agaki try and resume their attitude of Kilkenny cats in a foreign 
language. He asked whether the I’rimc Minister knew more about the Depressed 
Classes than Mahatma (iandhi. Then again, there was Mr. M. C. Rajah, twice 
nominated to the Assembly as Depressed CMass representative. He had entered into 
a pact with Dr. B. tS. Moonji of the Hindu Mahasablia. Why did the Govern- 
ment listen to the view of propped up Associations, bogus institutions and men who 
had no following, but were widely advertised in the columns of anti-Indian 
Press ? Why did not the Premier accept the Raja-Moon ji Pact ? 
Mr. Aiyar concluded : “Let Great Britain make up and save Mahatmaji 

and thereby save their connection with India. If the ^Mahatma dies, with him will 
die the British connection with India, and a new generation will be born with hatred 
of Britain and everything British (loud applause)." 

Mr. M. C. Uajah spoke as follows “Never m the annals of the history of 
India has the issue of the Depressed Classes assumed the im])oriance it has lo-day. 
For this we, of the Dcpressixl Classes, must for ever be grateful to Mahatina 
Gandhi. He has told the world, in words which cannot be mistaken, that our 
regeneration is the fundamental aim of his life. If world conscience cannot lie roused 
even now to a realisation of the position of the Depressed Classes, thou we can 
only conclude that all the instincts of humanity are dead in the world to-day. 

*T./et me remind the House that ours is an all-liidia probli'in. and not confined to 
some provinces as it is in the case of the Muslims and the Sikhs. I have heard it 
repeated often that the Muslims and Sikhs claimed special consideration, because 
they arc martial races, bo have we been in the ancient history of India. But, bir, 
what we claim is that wc have, in addition, been most I.iw-abiding and loyal citizi iis. 
Even when social laws depaded us to a position of untouch.ibility, we never took 
the law into our hands. Wc depended upon the moral conscience of our eoiinlry- 
nien being roused to a realisation of the grave injustice and inhumanity practised 
against us. “The question before the House is the situation created by Mahatma Gan- 
dhi opposing the grant of communal electorates to the Dei)rcssed Glasses. I am sure 
there is no member in this Hon’blc House who will not regret that ciicumstancos 
should have forced such a great personality to take a vow to play on his life. But. 
bir, the correspondence shows that the (iovernment had enough warning. They dia 
uot attach full importance to our considered views expressed in our conferences. They 
■hould have taken at least the grave warning given by Mahatma (iandhi and cksi.sted 
from the course of creating separate electorates. 

“Sir, the situation as it confronts us to-day, is as follows 'I'he British Govern- 
ment have given their communal decision. They declare that it shall hold the field 
for 20 years in respect of the Depressed Classes, unless there is a unanimous request 
made before the constitution is framed or ten years after the constitution has work- 
ed. 1 wonder what is meant by uuauimous request ? In the political histoiy of anv 
country has such literal unanimity ever been attained on any issue? Is the British 
Government sure that Britishers are unanimous in giving India a further measure 
of responsibility? Is even the National Government sure that the Cbnsorvatives, as 
a whole, back its Indian policy ? This condition of unanimity is thus a dodge to 
keep us perpetually divided. 

I claim that my community is already in favour of common elect orates, and 
I will prove my contention by a few quotations. You all know that the British 
Government Bent two delegates to represent the Depressed Classes at the Round 
Table Conference — Dr, Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur briuivasau. Dr. Ambedkar prehea- 
ted the case of the Depressed Classes in Bombay before the Simon Commission. He 
presented the statement of his sabha, where he pleaded for joint electorates.’’ 

After giving a quotation Mr. Raja proceeded : 

“Again in his minute of dissent to the report of the Bombay Provincial Simon 
Committee, Dr. Ambedkar demanded joint electorates with reservation of seats. 

“As regards Rao Bahadur Srinivasan, when he appeared before the Hitnon Com- 
mission in Madras, to a question put by a member of the Commission, whether ho 
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wanted separate electorates for the Depressed Classes, he said : ‘Not at present,' His 
reasons wore that our people arc not yet advanced to have separate electorates and 
unless you give adult franchise, the Depressed Classes should have no separate 
electorates. This was in 1929 when he went to the first R. T. C. The Depressed 
Classes Federation of Mjvlras, of which Mr. Hrinivasan is the president, passed a resolu- 
tion supporting; joint elocLoratcs and ^jjiviiif; him that mandate for bein^ idaced before 
the R. T. C. In this connection let me remind the House that ever» Dr. Ambed- 
kar demanded joint electorate with reservation of seats at the first Round Table 
Conference. 

“When the Indian Central Committee’s report was published f;ivin^ the Depressed 
Classes joint electorates with reservation of seats for all provinces, except Madras, 
there was no hue and cry. When the Simon Commission’s report embodying electo- 
rates with rciservation of seats was published, there was no protest raised against it. 
My friend. Dr. Ambcdkar, while speaking on the recommendations of this Comrnis- 
sion, welcomed this system, in the interests of his community, and raised an objec- 
tion to the system of a panel from which the rjovemor was to select candidates for 
the Depressed (Jlassos. Indeed, Dr. Ambcdkar, speaking at the Kamptee Conference 
in 1930, declared : ‘No share of political powers can come to yon, so long as the 
Rritish Government remains where it is. It is only in a Swara] eonstitut ion that 
you stand any chance of getting political power into your hands.’ lie said in the 
same speech : ‘Swarajya is going to he a system of government in which you 
(Depressed Classes) stand a chance, other things being equal, of being amongst those 
W'ho will be installed as political sovereigns of this country." 

‘T ’o not know’ what brought about a revolution in the state of mind of Dr. 
AmbtHlkar and Mr. ^Srinivasan at the second Round Table Conference when they 
sacrificed a system wh'Tcby they would have obtained the right to be political 
sovereigns, and secured instead the expression of the minimum voice for p-^ople who 
deserved the miximum electoral power to direct the Government from within. 

"Now, Sir, it will be clear to the House that joint electorates wore acceptable to 
iny community from the time they understood that there was to be a transfer of 
power to Indian hands. The position w’e took was that under a scheme of govern- 
ment in which Indians will rule, onr safety lay not in finding channels lor voicing 
our opinions, but in taking our due share in the government of the country. In- 
deed, this is my chief attack on the Premier's letter to Mahatma Gandhi. He tells 
us that he has given separate electorates for twenty years, to enable us to get a 
minimum number of seals to place our views before the Government and the Logis- 
laturo of the day. This privilege wo have already enjoyed under the Montford Re- 
forms, aud if has cnaliled us to got representation in numerous local bodies and in 
the legislatures, both Provincial and Central. We are sufficiently organized for that 
purpose, and do not need either special pleading and special succour iu the future. 
What wc do need as a real remedy for our uplift is the definite ix)wer to elect our 
representatives from the general constituencies aud hold them responsible to us for 
their actions. 

“I do not know why the Prime Minister calls the scheme of ioiut electorates with 
reservation of seats as impracticable. It is already iu force in the local bodies in 
Madras and some other provinces, aud has worked very satisfactorily. 1 contend, 
Sir. that the scheme enunciated in the communal decision involves our segregation 
and makes us politically untouchable. 1 am surprised at the argument of the Prime 
Minister that there is no segregatiou because we can vote for caste Hindus who will 
have to solicit our votes. 

“There is. Sir, another tragic side to the controversy. When we claim special 
protectiou from the Governmont for some share iu the official services which is 
given by the Government of India to other minorities and backward classes, we arc 
told that we arc classed as Hindus aud have no special claim. But when wo declare 
that iu the matter of legislative representation, we would like to join the general 
body of Hindus, we are told that wo are a separate community (Applause). The 
sufferings which my community has undergoue at the hands of caste Hindus have 
been acknowledgea by the caste- Hindus themselves. I am prepared to admit that 
there are a large number of reformers among them who are doing everything possible 
to improve our status and position. 1 am couviuoed that there is a change of heart 
and a change in the angle of vision of the caste Hindus. We, the Deprel^ Classes, 
feel ourselves as true iiiiidus. Wc feel that the moral conscience of the Hindus 
15 
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has been roused to such an extent that our salvation lies in brin^inp about a change 
from within the main body of Hindu society and not by segri'gating ourfielvcs from 
them. The course adopted by the Government would certainly arrest the progress 
of this most laudable movement. 

“I must say, Sir, that the Prime Minister’s letter, in its entire conception niul 
expression, has disappointed me most, lie argues, for iiistaiua', that reservation of 
seats under joint electorates would not get genuine representation for us. Does the 
Prime Minister know that the tSimon Commission, consisting of seven chosen Jlri- 
tishers, held, after a most thorough investigation on the spot, that such a svsfem 
would produce genuine representation for us '! Even the fear expressed by thi“ Lrinu' 
Minister is resolved by Mahatma (Jandhi vvlio has said that in' is rcatly to enrol 
every adult member of the l)epressc(l I'lass as a voter and imf)(»sc a strieP'r l(‘st on 
caste Hindus. May I ask why the JTemier is not prepared to consider this solution */ 

‘‘Now let me summarise the position. The Premier is for se/)arate elect oratc's. 
to secure a minimum iiiwibcr of spokesmen for the Depressed (’iassi's. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s decision is for over-representation of the Depnssed (’lasses in joint elec- 
torate. My pact with Dr. Moonjec of th(' Jlindu Maha Habha gives my community 
reservation of scats on a po}>uiation basis through joint electorates. 

“Jn conclusion, let me add that J hava* known and studied tlie qm'slion of th(! 
Depressed ('^lasses in all its bearings all over India iliiring the (jiiarier of a century 
of my public life. J was jirivileged to re\i('w it fully during our tour with the 
Simon Commission. I would therefore ask the' Government to talvO' tin’s assurance 
from me, that our best interest re(|uire that t\e should not be disstcled from the 
Hindu community but that we should liave our due repn'si'jitation in the legislatures 
on the basis of reservation. The crisis that faces us to-day is v( ry grave. There 
hangs in the balance, the life of ttc' greatest Indian of our time, and ther»' hangs 
in the balance the future of tlie million';, of tin' deun-trodden ])eo])le of this country. 
Is the (Government going to take the responsibility tor killing one am! reducing the 
Other to perpetual servitude'/ Let it make ns ebcuec uell and wisely.” ( Ajiplaiisc). 

^ Mr. Sant Sinijli urged the (Tovernmeiit to t ik-' stock of the situation that had 
arisen in coiise(iuence ot the Communal Award, and he warned tlie (Government that 
♦iie agitation among.st the 8ikhs was growing. 

Hr. llau/, Plome Member, said that Mr, Gandhi'.^ threatened a('tion was intended 
to force on the Government and publie ojiinion a jiartieiilar solution on a matt('r 
of public policy. No Government could possilily let its action to be iiillucnecd by 
methods of this kind (Applause from the European grouj)). If tliis ])i]iieiplL' were 
once accepted, there would be an end of (io\crnment as the presiin (loverment 
undcr.stood it, or as the people contemplated it. If Mr, Gandhi's nu'thod was 
accepted, they would soon find themselves under a dictator of a novel iiind in the 
history of the world. Tiic Communal Award had been givi'ii, beeau.se. then' was no 
agreement reached between the Depres.sed Classes and the caste Hindus. If an 
apeement was reached before the now Government of India Bill yvas ready, then 
that would be taken as an acceptable alternative. 

Mr. (Gandhi’s action, the Home Member continued, was reallv diieclcd to bring- 
ing pressure to bear not on His Majosty’s Government, but on the npn sentatives of 
the Depressed Classes, so that they might adojit his views. Mr. Candlii was trying 
to do this by coercive methods, which were not reasonable in the jxilitirul sjihere. 
The Premier's award allowed every Depres.sed (’lass voter to vote in j uni cleeloratc 
in the general constituencies with all other Hindus, and so there was no sigregation 
in it. In addition to that, there was the provision of separate clectorate.s for a limited 
period to allow their spokesman to voice the ideals of the community. The Dejircs- 
sed Classes required a special measure of protection, as under the new (bnslitiition 
there would be no foreign element to hold the scales even. 

Sir Cowasjec Jehangir saw in Mr. Gandhi’s threatened action an opportunity for 
a solution of the question of the representation of the Depressed Classes, and also 
of other questions. He therefore asserted that it should relieve the (Govern ment of 
considerable responsibility. He related the history of the discussions in the second 
Round Table Conference of which he was a member, and said that it was the un- 
fortunate refusal of Mr. Gandhi to agree to the demand of Dr. Arabcdkar for re- 
servation of seats, that led him ( Dr. Ambedkar ) to ask for separate electorates. 
Reading between the lines of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to Sir Samuel Hoarc and the 
Premier, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir thought that Mr. Gandhi had now ( hanged his 
view, and was prepared to concede reservation of seats. That being so, Mr. Gandhi 
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fihould bo p:ivcn an opportiuiily of mcdiatiiii^ between the Arnbcdkar and Raja Bchools 
of thou^^ht, HO that thero iiii|;hl be i>eace on this particular issue and a Bolution of 

this and othrr pr()l)loniH. t , r t* 

d'ho JIo?i hlo C. /'. Ramfisirami Axijdr said : “Mr. (iandhi s method of solving 
a political by non-political methoclM. is one which is fraught with the 

greatest j)o--ii,lc danger to the ronstilntional development of the country.'’ ife 
read out a statement that “oj'port unities ^^ill no doubt arise for Mr. (Jaiidbi to put 
for ' ar 1 bi^ poini of vu-w. and to try to elle.l the change of ojJinion which he hopes 
It mu-iL bt‘ la ineinb- red that tlie suggfstcd change of opinion must 
be such as will fall within the term-* of the 1‘remit.T's announcement." ( 'oritinuing 
he Hai l that the' only way to >- dvc the prohlem was f>y mutual discuBsion 
and mutual agrr-'ment. Itio Ilahadiir Jtajab, whose speech he had listened 
to with jilcasiire and fimtif. had mentioned flic ramifications of this problem. 
J/c was glad to liear fnuti Run Rahuchir Jiajah that lii.s community was 
prcjiared to trust tlm higher castes with the interests of their community. 
Kir. (ran din's injiiiencc wt)n(d h(‘ ))ot(nt in that direction. The method of 

(liri'ct action, the sfieaker ol)served. li.ad in it imfilications and repercussions, 
fatal to orderly and constitutional development. 

Sir Ilari (htur said that Mr. ( euidhi had put into his letter to Sir Samuel 

lloare a ju'egnant simtinci', na . (*ly, that he hoj>ed on his return to India to mobi- 
lise public opinion a^uni^t scfcirate electorates for the Dcp.esscd Classes. lint it was not 
to i>e. Sir Huri Mngli blamed tlie (dovernment l(:»r denving Mr. (hindhi that 
ojiportunuy. As ngaiiC the merits of the controversv he saicfthat if Mr. (raiidhi had 
bi'en present in t!i(' vi-^itor’^' gallery to-day, he would have known whether the caste 
Jlimlus h:i(.l in any way relaxed their eonservatism, whether they 

were not si ill 0])pO'»ing all reform. “I do not defend the action of ^ Mr. 

(iandhi. 1 tlenlore ihat lie -hould havt' taken such action upon a minor issue. 
Hut eonsidenng Mr. ( Jaudhi's great services to the country, that he is the 
apostil.' of civil disodedif'iice and stands between law^ [lud order and terrorism, 
this (lovernment mii-'t know that Mr. (iandhi speaks as a messenger of peace. We 
c rnestly apjical to 3Ir. (iaiidlii to desi.'-t from bis action, and apply his great 

powers towards the pamlieat ion of this country." 

The motion was tbu.s talked out and the 1 louse adjourned. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER: — The A'^sembly met to-day to consider oilicial business. Mr. Haig 
introduced the (’iiminal Law’ Aiueiulmeiit Hill otherwise known as the Ordinance 
Hill which reproduces in the form of amondnients to Acts already on 
the Statute Hook certain provisions of the Special 1‘ovvers Ordinance X of HJiU and 
includes : — (a) provi.sions against associations dangerous to the public peace, (b) 
provisions against certain forms of intimidation, ami (e) provisions to secure greater 
control over the press. The following is the statement of objects and reasons of the 
Hill 

“liiG (dvil Disobedic’iiee IMovement had made it necessary to supplement the 
Criminal Law by means of eerlaiii Ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General 
in the escreiso of his powers under Section 72 of the tiovernment of India Act. The 
Si)ccial Powers Ordinanee, vvhit'h coinbinc.s the powers taken by earlier Ordinances 
la})scH on the 21jth December Though the Ordinances have enabled the Local 

CTUvenimeiits luid their officers to control the movement, its organisers have not 
abandoned their attempt to paralyse the (tovernment and to coerce the law-abiding 
citizens. Experience of the last two years and of the previous movements on the 
same lines shows that in the absence of certain of the powers at present existing, it 
is no dillicult matter to start or revive such subversive movements. Conditions 
prevailing at present as a result of measures taken by the Government of India and 
the Local Governments are such as to render it unnecessary to assume for the 
whole of British India all the powers conferred by the Special Powers Ordinance 
now in fon;e and it is hoped that the powers conferred by Chimter II (Emergency 
Powers), Chapter IV (Special Courts) and Chapter V ( Special Provisions against in- 
stigation to the illegal refusal of payment of certain liabilities) will only be needed 
in certain provinces. It is, therefore, intended by this bill to take only those powers 
which a general review of the situation shows ar6 required for the whole oi India 
and to leave it to local Governments to supplement these provisions by means of 
local legislation in order to meet local or emergent conditions.’^ 
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Terrorist Outraoes Bill 

Mr. Haip: next introduced n Bill Bupplemcntin^^ the Ben^oil Supprcfinion of Terrorist 
Outrages Act, 1932, so as to provide for appeals to the High Court in certain cases 
and to exclude their jurisdiction in other matters. 

Railways Act Amenpino Bill 

Sir 0. r. Ramaswami Aiyar. Ooniraercc Member, then moved that the Bill to amend 
the Indian Railways Act of 1890 be taken into consideration, lie said that the Go- 
vernment had already initiated an enquiry to ascertain the slops to be taken to ctTect 
co-ordination of roacf development with Railways. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved for cir- 
culation of the measure. Mr. B. Das suspected that the Bill was 
brought forward after a representation by the Associated Chambers of (’ommerce. 
Considering the financial position of the Railways, the AsHcnibly should not 
grant this power to the traditionally extravagant Railway Board, who would at once 
purchase costly machines. Mr. Muazzam Sahib said that (he Bill Bh('uld be brought 
after the Report of the Road Committee had been submitted. Mr. S. C. Sen wanted 
to know the legal position of railway buses so far as liahilili('s w(T(' coneerned, 
whether they would be governed by the Railway Act or bv (he Carriers Act. Mr. 
K. C. Neogy criticised the Ordinance mentality in the dealings of the Government, 
who wanted comprehensive and unconditional powers without looking to the com- 
forts and convenience of passengers. 

The Commerce Member, replying to the debate, emphasised that tlu^ Bill would 
apply not to any State-managed railways or big eomi>any-managed railways, but 
only to those companies which were comparatively small in character, and found 
thcrasclvcB hard hit by reason of competition. The Government would endeavour 
their best to obtain public opinion, both Indian and Europi^an. 

The House agreed to the circulation of the Bill. 

ITaj (<ommittees Bill 

Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, moved for consideration of the Bill to establish 
committees in the principal ports of pilgrim tratlic to assist Muslim pilgiims to 
Hcdjaj. He answ’cred many of the points of criticism contained in ihe minutes of 
dissent and in the interest of pilgrims urged immediate passage of the nu'asiire. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved for cireulaiion, and 
wanted that only Muslim members should vote on this motion. Mr. Sadiq Ilassan, 
supporting the Bill, said that it was reactionary and tightened the 
hold of the Government. Kunwar Ismail Ali Khan, supporting thi' 
Bill, said that it would be of little use without the other two 

Haj Bills. Sir Abdur Rahim, opposing the motion for circulation, said that public 
opinion had been sufficiently expressed. He was convinced that for the successful 
working of the Committees, the Governineni must have some representutivos since it 
would be providing funds for the Committees. 

Trade Disputeth Act 

The House uext passed the Bill amending Section 13 of the Trade Disputes Act. 
relating to Courts of^Enquiry. The As-sembly then adjourned, 

Working of Tata Steel Company 

15th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved a resolution to-duy 
recommending that “at the forthcoming enquiry by the Tariff Board in 
regard to the Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur, investigation be 

conducted into what proportion the total assets of the company bear to 
the aggregate value of protection so far enjoyed by it by way oi bounty and 

tariff, whether and how far the process of Indian isation is being carried on, whuo 

relations have subsisted between the firm and Labour, whether and to what extent 
the purchase of raw materials and machinery is being conducted on economic lines, 
and whether the sale policy of pig iron is conducive to the best interests of the 
country, etc.” Mr. Dutt said that when protection was offered to the Tatas, it was 
realisea that the protection needed was in the best interests of the country. The 
protection amounted to nearly five crores of rupees annually, and it was fair on the 
part of the public to demand an enquiry to ascertain whether the public had gained 
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by the bounty. There had t)ccn serious allegations for a lon^< time. The salary paid 
to the officialH of the Tatas cxeccded in certain easels that of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Bhupat Swffh, movini^' an amendment, wanted to know how far the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works had achieved the objiict of the protection ^^ranfcd to it since 
1924, and how far they had promoted subsidiary Indian and cotta^T industries. 

Mr. S’. C. Milra moved an amendment for adefjuatc representation of the Assem* 
bly and other interests such as Labour and subsidiary eoneerns on the Committee. 

Mr. N. K. Dudhoria, in an imperfectly heard spcc'cb, referred to the nof!:lect of 
cottap- iiidustrit'S, and said that emis.saries of the Tatas had come from Jamshedpur 
to influence the members to vote down their harmless proposition. 

Mr, B. Das, supporting; the resolution, refused to subscribe to Government con- 
trol of an Indian industry. He supported the amendments. 

Mr. //. I\ Mody vij'orously opposed the resolution. He said that the Tariff 
Heard was the proper body to review all matters and the Board's report showed 
that they had made a full in vt*.sti^atio<i whi<*h took note even of the wildest allega- 
tions. lie contefuh'd that the attack rnad(‘ on the Tatas was unfair, as the salaries 
to the covenanted stafl' had been redueed in the past six years from Ks. .31 lakhs 
to Its. 18 lakhs, wliile in the same period th(' number of European and American 
olhcials had btKm reduced from JJ t to 78. The Tatas had spent about a erore and 
seventy lakhs on labour welfare sehenics, which wore costing Rs. 11 lakhs yearly for 
maintenance. 

Sir C. P. Ramasudail Aiyar emphasised that the proper onf|iiiry Ircquircd by 
the statute wu.s to see to what t:xte*nt the Steel industry could compete with the 
foreijrn countries and to what extent (he country should support the industry for 
that pur])Ose and also to S‘.‘e that it was run on the most otlicient lines. For such 
an eiifpiiry thjre must be a body which would include expert.s. who ^yould be 
entitled to fj;o into the commereiul and other aspects of the industry. The facts, find- 
ine:H and judgment of that expert body would b ■ sifted and examined by this 
House, which was the ultimate judge to the method and amount of protection 
re(iuired in the eireumstanees. It w'as (hind er.- not right that the members of the 
Assemljly should sit on (he Enrjuiry Committee. Sir C. lb Haiuaswami .\iyar in- 
formed the Hous(' that all the points raised during the debate would be kci)t in 
view by the Tarifl’ Board. Init he pointed out that there w’cre limits to these points. 

The President thereupon put all the amendments to vote. All of them were 
rejected. The resolution of Mr. Dutta was then put and lost without a division. 

Coal PruniAsE for Btatk Railways 

Mr. A. II. Ghianavi next moved that a permanent board be constituted under the 
Railway Board with the Chitd Commissioner, Railways, or a member of the Board 
as the Chairman, and (he Chi<'f Inspo.-tor of Mines, a Loco Superintendent of each 
State Rad way in rotation, and a gentleman with the exjKTicncc of the commercial 
side of colliery work, but not actually in the coal trade, as raembers of the Ik)ard 
for the purpose of making all purchases of coal which were then being done by the 
Railway Iktard and for looking after the State Railway collieries and 

running them on commercial lines. He said that the administration of railway 
collieries was involving a loss of fifty lakhs a year, firstly, by the 

buying of coal at higher rates in preference to lower ones, secondly, 
by an extravagant working of collieries in violation of the accepted 
principle of the Government of calling public tenders, with the result that their cost 
of raising was two rupees higher than the price at which they could purchase coal 
in the market. He attributed favouritism as the causa of this loss to public 
revenue. He asked what did the liailway Board people know about coal ? They 
had to acccjpt Mr. Whitworth's recommendation, He said he had received numerous 
letters making serious allegations. He argued that the alleged malpractices could 
only be stopped, if tenders were received direct by the Railway Board, 
tabulated in their olfico and opened publicly. Mr. Ghuznavi informed the 

House that Mr. Whitworth received about 40,(^ rupees over and above his 
monthly salary of Rs. 3,500 by way of commission for purchasing coal for the 

non-Stato Railways. Ho held that 16 lakhs of rupees could be saved on the 

purchase side and 16 lakhs on raising the contract and 16 lakhs were 
accounted for by the top-heavy admimstration and by the fact that the 
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Government in showinc; the raising cost, did not, show interest on the capital, 
nor depreciation nor royalty on weighbridge. riiiis the public excheijiier 
had sutfered a loss of nine erores during the regime of Mr. Whitworth. 

Mr, S. (\ Soi. repudiating Mr. (Jhiiznavi’s allegations, rtferred to Sir (Jeorge 
Kainy's spe('ch in the Assembly to the eHeet that purchases of coal were made Jifler 
a careful scrutiny by two members of the Railway Board and tinally by the (’om- 
merce Member so far as (he quality and the quantity were concerned. According to 
the usual j)ractice, tenders were first examined in the office of the Ghief Mining 
Engineer who, in tarn, forwarded them t() the Railway Board, lie did not think 
that the suggestion of Mr. (ihiiziiavi for appointing a coal board which would 
consist of oidv one member of the Railway Board was in any way better tlian the 
present practice. 

Further debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Mahatma's Fast—Govt. Djxt.sion to Rkluast 

Mr. IJaig, Koine Member, then made the following statement : - 

“Mr. (Jandhi has made it clear by his correspondence' with the IVinu' 

Minister that he is projiosing to starve himself to death, not as n protest against 
his detention, nor with ilu' ohjort of sei'iiniig his release, but on a i){)iiit of principir 
which is not related to the Civil J>isohedi<‘;ie<‘ movement. It has been tieeieled that 
as soon as Mr. tiandhi actually begins his fast he should 'be removtal from jail to 
a suitable j»laee of private residt'iiee and tJn' only restriction that will bi' imj)Osed 
upon him there, as at present contemplated, is that he should be served with au 
order directing him to remain there. We hope it will prove unnecessary to imjioso 
any further ri'strietions on Mr. (Jaudhi, but this matter will deiieiul primarily on 
whether the lit)crty accorded to him is found to lend itself to tin* promotion of the 
Civil Disobedience movement or any similar agitation directed against Government or 
to aflect the maintenance of law ami order.” 

Immediately after Mr. Haig had made this statement. Mr. C. S. Ranga fyer gave 
notice of an adjournment motion to discuss the eondilious imposed on Mahatma 
Gandhi's release. 

Ha.t CoMMtTTi:r.s Bii.i, 

16 th. SEPTEMBER : — Discussion on the Billto establish Committi'cs in the prineinlal 
ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim pilgrims te the Jledjaz. was resumed to-tlay. 
aSVt Abdur liahun said that the ,Iamiat-ul-Clema had bet'ii misled bv certain j>ro- 
pagandists. The JIaj was purely a religious ritual and there was no foundation for 
such a fear. Every jirovision of the Bill was directed to assisting the }>iigrims. Thi' 
(Tovernrnent would come in simply to assist the representatives of the Mu, dim pub- 
lic. The measure stood on the same footing, as, for instance, the regulations made 
for arrangements on the occasion of pilgrimage within the borders of India, lie 
asked the House not to delay the passing of a beneficial measure, and asked Mr. 
Mttswood Ahmed to withdraw his amendrneuts, 

>SVr Mahomed Yakub, opposing the amendmont, said that Mobhans had been 
clamouring for a long time for the establishment of eominitte<'.s like these. There 
was no use postponing the Bill by recirculation, as moslem religious bodies had al- 
ready expressed their opinions. 

Chaudhury Zafarullah Khan, meeting the criticism of some members and of the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema, made it abundantly clear that the Bill was not a religious measure. 

It did not impose any restrictions on pilgrims, but intended to render the pilgrims’ 
journey overland and stay in the Ilcdjaz Jess irksome. He explained that those who 
would not desire to avail themselves of the Act need not do so. The Bill should be 
judged on its merits. Referring to the Ulemas’ representation on the Commit tees, 
he explained that the Bill did not restrict the choice of members to a par- 
ticular category and it was possible to co-opt more members to give effect to tWir 
desire. Referring to Mr. 8adiq Hussan’s attack on the Committees’ constitution, 
Chaudhuri Zafarullah said that it was the Government’s first attempt to set up 
such committees and it would be difficult to run them without including members 
with administrative experience, who would be there to help and assist and not in- 
fluence decisions. 

The amendment was put to vote, and was lost. 

Mr. Maawood Ahmed proposed another amendment that all officers and servants 
of Port Haj Committees be Muslims only. Two others supported him. 
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During the third rending Mr. Azharali Hupportod the Hill an bcinj^ confaiatent 
with democratic nrinciplen. Mr. Aiiwarul Azirn and Mr. Jadhav al^o aupported it. 

Mr. MaHWOod Ahmed, who had propoaed a larj;e number of amendraentH, prefer 
red to remain neutral an the liill in hia opinion waa uaelesa for MusIimB. 

J'he Bill was finally pusHed without oiiposition. 

\Voukmi:n*s Cumi’]:nsation Bill 

Sir Frank Sayce th(;n moved that the l]ill further to amend the W^orkracn h 
(' ompi'UHation Act of lO-.J, be nJerred to a Kcleet committee. 

Mr. F. K. JumcH thouj^dit that a ineasuri* like the one before the JIouho nhould 
bo intr3duced after the eHtabliHhment of a Federal (iovernment. However, he did 
not like to oppose reft3rence to a Boleet commitU-<L 

Di.scuHHion had not hnished when the AHsembly rose. 

C'uiMiNAL Fabi:> TRANiHn:il liiLT. 

19th. SEPTEMBER: — Mr. M//// moved for consideration of the Ihll to amend the 
Criminal 1‘rocedure (bde as rcfioried by the .Select Conimittc’e. He exjilained the two 
lints t)f ihouLdit that wert‘ projKised betore the committee, and emjdnisi^ed that under 
iIk; revised Bill, it would not be neces.^ary for a transfer application to be made only 
before the trial be^o'ns in order to .secure eomiiulsory adjournment. .Secondly, this 
system of eoinjud^ury adjournment should take place at any time before the defence 
closed its eas(‘, but when onee* a jiarfy had seetired an adjournment, the court wonld 
not be' bound to adjourn on any .^ubs-'quent intimation of an intention to apply for 
tr.insfer made by tin? eaim' party. W'herc there were mort' than one accused, it would 
not be possible for the ditlerent accused by a senes of ^llecessive intimations to secure 
a series of adjournments, dliis jirovision was necessary in orJcr to prevent [malaiidc 
ai»i)licntiims for adjournment in order to tamper with prosecution witnesses. Any 
party intending to make a})plications would be required to e.xecutc a bond not ex- 
ecediiiL^ lis. H.'. to eiihuro that he would make such an apiilieation within a 
reasonable time. This was another safej^mard ajrainst frivolous and vexatious appli- 
eation.s. 'fhe Home Member claimed that the Bill, as amended. j:;avc reasonable 
jiroteetion, and preventi'd the worst abuses of the jiresent system. 

Mr. Ijilchnnd Xaralrai rcLuirded the chaipi^es made in the Bill, as taking: aw’ay 
with one hand what was oll'ered with the other. 

Mr. R(untikrishn(i Rrddi thought that the Bill, as it emerL^ed fiom the Select 

Committee, was mueh mure reactionary than the ori^^inal one. He submitted that 

the HC'ciirity di'inanded for transfer was too hij;h. 

Mr. Mahomed Muawanu supportinj; the motion, said that the Bill, !as it had 
emerf]:ed from the Select (’ommittee. left no room for attack. 

Sardar Sant Sif/f/h said that in frivolous cases of tran.sfer. compensation should 

be civen to the complainant and not to the (Town. Iveferrin^^ to cases having; 

ditlerent HeLs of accused with contlietin*^ interests, he said that the provision acted 
harshly on the ])arty which had not taken advantaj^e of the first adjournment and 
lat(T found the Maj^istrate biassed in favour of one sot of accused. 

Sir B, L. Mittrr, roplyiiif^q said that the }wosceution was always by the Crown 
and so the bond should bo in favour of the Crown as it would prove a deterrent 
ajrainst frivolous transfers. Keferrinj; to cases having several sets of accused with 
eunllictiu^ interests, he said that there was no jrround for transfer unless the Ma- 
jj:istrale was involved, and it was in the hif::he8t dcj.;ree unlikely that the Magistrate 
would favour one party against another. Referring to the allegation 
about insudicient time being given by the Magistrate W'hcre two courts were to 
be moved. Sir B. L. Mitter said that when an application once went to the High 
(burt it had the jiower to extend the period. No statutory limit had been fixed, 
precisely for the reason that the period fixed might prove to be insufficient. 

'i'he House next proceeded to discuss the various amendments moved by Messrs. 
Lalehand Navalrai, Ramkiishna Rcddi, B. L. Patil and S. C. Jog for lowering the 
limit of compensation. These were rejected without a discussion. 

The House adjourned without concluding the disposal of the amendments. 
Child Marriage Amendment Bill 

20th. SEPTEMBER Raja Bahadur Krishnamaohariar resumed his reply to the 
debate ou his motion to take into consideration his Bill* to amend the Sarda Child 
Marriage Restraint Act. The Bill was thrown out by 53 to 21 votes. 
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Income Tax Amending Bill 


[ SIMLA 


Sir llari Singh Qout\ moving that the amendinp^ Bill to the Indian Income Tax 
Act of 1922 he refemti to a Select C?ommittee, said that the intention of the Bill vvaa 
merely to remove the most glaring defects in assessment and lo brin^; the assessors 
under some popular and judicial control and hoi>ed that the Bill would receive the 
general support and in some measure ameliorate the harshness and rigour of the 
taxing measure, whose unpopuLrity had been increased by the mode and manner of 
its auininistration. 

Mr, A/ac/idrnic, moving an amendment for circulation, opined that it would be 
be better if the opinion of the general public were available lo the Select Committee. 

Iiaja Bahadur Kritihna)nachari supporting the Bill asked the (lovernmont. while 
colleciing the tax, w’hich they did mercjTcssly, to adopt methods which aid not 
annoy people. 

Mr. D. Das said that if the Bill was cinuiged drastically in the select committee, 
then it could be circulated, as at this stage the Bill as drafted met with the wishes 
of the great mas.s of people ns w'cll as the mercantile community. 

Mr. S. C. Sen agreed with 8ir ilari tSingh (Jour that there won vagaries and 
‘zulum’ in assessment everywhere, which required immediate remedy. He did not 
understand the move for circulation. 

Sir Alan Parsons said that there was nothing in the ])res('nt ))OHilion. which 
justified a radical amendment of the law. The mover of the Bill made no attempt 
l>y any sort of the figures to make out a case for drastic alteration, and there was 

no mention in the Bill as to who was to appoint the assessors, and who was to 

decide w-helher there should be more than three or fivt‘ assessors or points of that 
description. The provision of this kind would do away oime for all wuth all the 
secret'y in the administration of income tax law, and it w'as for that reason that it 
has been opposed on so many occasions. 

M}\ B. H. Puri said that the jiroposal would increase confidence if High t^iurts 
rather than the Income Tax Commissioners were to dispose of income tax appeals. 

Sir llari Simjh Gour, replying to the debate, said iliat thi' present law was 
galling to the whole country and eroaling discontent. He concluded 

saying that the present procedure required a radical change and referred to the 

opinion of judges frequently calling a change in the law. 

The motion for circulation was passed and the House adjourned. 

Criminal Case.s Transfer Bill 

2 let. SEPTEMBER :-A number of amendments to the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill were brought lorth and rejected by the House to-day. Some were not moved. 
Mr. Haig, moving the second reading, said that the pro))Osed arrangenn'nt.s were 
valuable and sorely needed for improvement in Criminal Brocidiire. 

After lunch the discussion proceeded on the third reading of the Bill. Mr. 
Navalrai said that a very hard procedure had been laid down for the aeeiised. By 
passing the meaoure the House would cmlioldcn the Government to bring a more 
stringent legislation, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhuri opposed hut iJr. He Souz », welcoming 
the legislation, said ibat the right of transfer put into the hands of the aecused and 
counsel a weapon tending to undermine the independcnc(‘ of a magiHlrate. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour * said that it was in the interests of justice that the accused be not 
armed withr^a power to ask for frequent adjournments merely to delay justice, thus 
defeatin^yfts own purpose. He added that the select committee had necessarily to 
put a l^it as the House had acc^ted the principle that frivolous and vexatious 
trans^s should be discouraged. Mr. Puri asked the House to imagine the mis- 
chieHthat would accrue if every accused w'cre given the right of adjournment, while 
Mr; Mitra said that the measure was a piece of panicky legislation. 

The Bill was passed without a division. 

Criminal Law AmandmenI Bill 

Mr. Haig next moved for the reference of the Bill to supplement the (Yiminal Law' 
(better known as the Ordinances Bill) to a Select Committee consisting of Mijsars. 
Yamin Khan, S. C. Sen, Gaya Prasad Singh, S. C. Jog. B. R. Puri, S. C. Mitra, 
Azharali, B. V. Jadav, Sir Leslie Hudson, Sir Mahom^ Yakub, Mr. N. N. Ankle- 
saria, Mr. Lahiri Cbauhury, Hiwan Lalchand Navalrai, Mr, C. W. Gwynne, and 
the mover for report by November 7. 
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The Home Member Rpoke for 10 minutes iu»d was cheered at the conclusion of 
his speech. At the outset he hoped that the House would ^ivc a fair consideration 
tc the nrj::iiments of the Ooverfinc nt on the ihll, which they believed to be in the 
interests of the country. 'J’he ori/^in of the Rill was the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment, When Mr. (Jandhi, as the representative of the Con^iess, was sitting? at the 
Round Table Conference, there were two very dan^^erous movements that were being 
started and encouraged. One was the no-rent eainpaign in the United Provinces 
and the other was th(‘ movement in a semi-military form started in the martial and 
iiillarrmable North-West Frontier exhibiting defiance of authority. The action taken 
against these movements by the (lOvermnent was met by a renewal of Civil 
Disobedicnee througliout the country. Hence several Ordinances were issued by the 
(iovernor-tJencral, which expired in .lane, when they could not discard those 
weapons with which thi* movement, was being fraught. Accordingly thi; Ordinances 
were promulgated in a consulidaled form, which will expiri; at the end of the year. 
Civil Disobedience, if its niamfcstat ions had bei n imich curtailed, and though its 
supporters had lost a good deal of the imj)ctns with which the movement was 
started, was still in existence and none could prophesy when it would come to an 
orul. It w'ould not come to an end so long as its leaders still felt that there was any 
prospect of success. 

Coal pLU( nA>L rou Siati: PtAirAVAVs 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : Di scnssion was resumed lo-day on Mr. Ghu/.navi's resolu- 
tion for a board of management for the railway collieries and the purchase of coal. 
Mr. S. C. Mftm rnovid an aimnidmcnt that a committee with a non-ollieial 
majority be appointed for devising siiiiable wa\s for tlie better working and 
management ot the Slate Railway eoliiencs with a view to running them on com- 
mercial lines without prejudice to the present (Jovermneiit ]>ohey of coal purchase 
from the open market. CoiiMdering the amount of agitation on the subject, Mr. 
Mitra thought immediate investigation was neci'ssary. 

Mr. F. Ji. Ihu, Financial Commisioner for Railways, replying to the debate 
expresficd disappointment that Mr. Chu/.navi had not substantiated any allegations 
except that lie liad referred to some anonymous letters whose authors Mr. Chuznavi 
would not mention. .Mr. Chiunavi hud said that Mr. Whitworth received forty 
thousand rupees a year on eommissioii for the i)urehase of coal, while the fact 
was that this money was credited to the ilaihvay Fund. The speaker repudiated the 
charges of corruption and favounlihin and contested Mr. (thuznavi's view that contracts 
could be arranged cheap enough to save lakhs of rupees. Mr. S. C. Milra’s 
etKjuiry committee would not be necessary as the Public Accounts Committee could 
look into this matter thoroughly. He a‘'*'ened tliat the Chief Engineer of Mines 
woiiM continue to be ihe Railway Ri)ard s exj)erl adviser and the Pvailway lk)ard has 
been and would remain the final arbiter. 

Mr. Ghuziiavi withdrew liis re.soluiion in view of the Ciovtriiinent assurance. 

Floooino roR CiUMi:s Ai.ain^i Womt.n 

Pandit Ren moved that the (Yiniinal Law be revised to include flogging in the 
punishments prescribed for abductum and similar crimes against women, and the 
forfeiture of property in eases of repetiiion by old ofl’enders. 

Mr. C. ^V^ Gwynne, opposing on behult of the Government, said that the 
mover misunderstood the principle of law. In such cases as rape, it was punishable 
with whipping. Hnt whipiiing is applied only to juvenile ufl’euders. On the whole 
there had been little inereaso m the crime, and the existing law being adequate, the 
Government were not agreeable to enhance the punishment. 

The resolution wuis lost and the House adjourned. 

Income-Tax Act Amendment Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Sir Alan Parsons moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Income-tax Act, 1932 (Second Amendment). Sir Hari Singh Gour opposed 
the motion for introduction. Sir A. Parsons said that the House had the option 
of getting the Rill circulated for eliciting public opinion, instead of opposing the 
Bill in the first stage. The Bill was then introduced. 

MuRsniDABAD Estate Bill 

Mr. Metcalfe, Foreign Secretary, introduced the Bill providing for appointment of 
a manager, on behalf of the Secretary of State, of the properties of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad and to define the powers and duties of the manager. 
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Workmen's Compensation Bilt.. 

The House then proceeded with the consideration of Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to 
amend the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Abdul Matin Choiulhury and Mr. B. Das spoke 
re^;arding the amount of ('Oin}>ensation. Mr. Thainpan sn^jpeslt'd that all work-farms 
keeping engines be brou^zlit under the seope of the Bill. Mr. Mitra supported the 
measure, but opined that the scope of the Hill was unne( cssarily nHincIcd, while 
the proposed scale of compensation did not do jusiicr to hd)Ourcrs. Mr. Mody 
ppecificnily objected to the higJier scale of compensation laid down, as most of the 
labour organisations had already expressed the oj)jnion that th(‘ ])re8etit senhs of 
compensation were adequate. Mr. .Joshi piotested against delaying the passage of 
the Bill and replied to Mr. Mody that the lower cost of living had already afl’ected 
wages. 

Sir Frank Noyce, rc])lying to the debate, said that an opportunity would be 
given in the select committee for expression ot the ditlenait points of view" and that 
the Government attitude would be open to r(‘consideration. 

The motion for select committee wss passed. 

A.^.sam Estati: Lahoukeus Bill 

The House then took up the Bill to amend the law relating to emigrant 
labourers in the tea districts of Assam as amended by the select committee. 

Sir Frank Noyce referred to the nature of the amendments made by the select 
committee, and added that it was the Government's intention to bring into operation 
the Bill, if it was passed in this session, from April lu'xt. 

In the debate that followed l>r. Ziauddin, while not denying comforts to 
labourers, pleaded for a limit so as not to increast' (he cost of production. Dr. 
Dalai, supporting the Bill, said that the principles of the measnrt's ought to meet 
with the frank and cordial acceptance of the tea planters. Dr Dalai said that the 
Bill W’as of indisputable advantage to the labourers as well as the ]»lanters. Mr. 
Milligan said that there was no provision that Clovernmcnt c )ntrol would automa- 
tically end. He referred to the alisence of unemployment in Assam, and said tlial 
the Industry accepted the Bill. He urged a review of the legislation after five years. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Bill was a compromise between the nnployer and 
the labour view, as it was intended to make the conditions of recruitment satisfactory. 
He could not promise its review after five years, but had no doubt that the future 
Government would keep a keen eye on its working. 

Two formal amendments moved by hjir Lancelot Graham were adopted, and the 
Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

Narcotic Dniais Convention 

Sir Alan Parson’s resolution urging ratification of the Convention for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs was jiasscd. 

The then House adjourned till the 2Gth. 

Chtttaoonc, Oijtrace Condemned 

26 th. SEPTEMBER Sir C. P. llamasicamy Jijer moved the following resolution 
to-day : ‘This House desire to place on record its feelings of horror and its strong 
condemnation of the terrorist outrage perpetrated on the night of Sept. at Pahartali 
and requests the President to convey its deep sympathy with the families of the 
victims and the wounded persons.’ Sir Ramaswami read to the House the 
details of the incident and the Bengal Governor’s telegram on the subject. Ife 
concluded : ^Let us make it emphatically clear that we are horror-struck and that wo 
denounce the crime and the motive of the crime in no uncertain voice.’ 

Members of all parties associated themselves with all that had been said liy the 
leader of the House and added that such acts were certainly bound to retard the 
growth of responsible government in this country. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of the Ordinance Bill. 

Mr. Anklesaria moved for the circulation of the bill. He said the promulgation 
of the Ordinances had created deep feelings of discontent among the politically- 
minded people as the executive was usurping the function of the legislature. It 
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was neceBRary to nBccrtain public opinion. As for the merits of the bill he said it 
was time that the Ic^^iHlatiire hhould properly function and help the Government to 
enact mcaRures to control the demoralised aj^itation. In other countries similar 
tatiouB had been met by a fur more suinmary procedure than embodied in this bill. 

Mr. Reddi was entirely oppORcd to the bill but in order to wobilisc public opi- 
nion behind him wanted eirculaUon. Jie quoted the Viceroy’s speech in the Assem- 
bly to prove that civil disobedienee did not exist, \\hile enacting the bill would give 
impetus to a dying movement. JJe added it was not a repressive policy but mutual 
confidence that was necessary to take us to the end of our journey, ile referred to 
the o])inion of ex-Min inters and judges of Madras that repression would have disas- 
trous consequences. Jfo added that the present Assembly with a nominal non-official 
element was not juslilied in putting so many restrictions on the freedom of indivi- 
duals. Jf the l)ill were passed, Government would be aptly termed despotic. The 
bill struck at the very loot of nationalism. 

Mr. Sadiq flaaati diirered fundamentally from the way the Government tackled 
the problem of civil disobedience and said that the propo.sed legislation was worse 
and blacker than the Act which created a strong agitation. He said that the 

bill was a serious encrt>achinent on the liberty of the people. Instead of crushing civil 
disobedience it would incrt'asc terrorism and give impetus to communism. Referring 
to the provisions relating to the press he said that the bill would strangle the press 
and asked it it was wise at this juncture to increase discontent. But if the bill w’as 
in the interests of the country the Home Member should not be afraid of its 
circulation. 

Mr. B. R. Puri, on behalf of the Nationalist benches, said that he was 
opposed to the bill root and branch. Ife felt that the Home Member's admirable 
speech missed an imiiortaut point. It failed to give them what brought about the 
civil disobedience and the circumstances which had forced the people to take to the 
only weapon wnieh was the weajion of the weak. (Applause.) ‘A British statesman 
had said : Either govern or get out. 1 say: Get oir, if these are the laws by 
which alone you cun go\(rn.’ (Ai)plau8e). He con)])laincd that the Government had 
been playing tlie game of hide and seek. He quoted Ivord Irwin's speech in Janu- 
ary, l‘JJl to show that the hgislature must be taken into confidence the moment it 
met. Mr. Puri said if the (Government were confident that the issue and reissue of 
ordinances was the correct procedure then they had no reason to risk a measure in 
the Assembly, and if they accepted that the procedure was open to serious constitu- 
tional objection, they should forthwith release all the prisoners undergoing illegal 
imprisonment. 

27lh. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly continued to-day the discussion on the 
Ordinance Bill. Mr. B, H. Pun. resuming his speech discussed at length the pro- 
jjosed provision in the Bill in respect of public servants and contended that the pro- 
vision was too wide and was likely (o be abused and misused by the lower ranks, in 
whose hands the power was being put. He showed that the permanent law of the 
land as given in the JViial Code declarcxl that if any persons voluntarily obstructed a 
public servant in the discharge of jiubiic service, he would be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment. Un the other hand, this Bill provided that mere dissuasion of 
a piibilc servant and mere inducement to disregard his duty is punishable with one 
year’s imprison men t. ►Such drastic power w'as not considered necessary even during 
conditions of the Great war. What was worse was that these widest powers were to 
be handled by the magistracy from whom they could never expect justice. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Pun raised un important constitutional issue and said that the Government of 
India Act had given power to the Indian legislature to legislate and that power can 
not be delegated to any agency to supplement their own power, which is given ex- 
clusively to them. This Bill as well as the Ordinance which it would replace gives 
to the Governor-General in Council power to declare an association unlawful. He 
declared that the Criminal Law Amendment Act, defining what conslitued an unlaw- 
ful association, acknowledged the fact that the legislature must lay down specifically 
these definitions. The proposed provision in the Bill was thus *ultra vires of the 
Government of India Act. 

Mian Shah Nateax said that these Ordinances were fleeting ephemeral things as 
compared to power. They wanted to mend or end 'these laws. Government was, 
however, entitled to maintain law and order until the new constitution could proper- 
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ly function. But he did not agree that the Bill should bo placed permanently on 
the statute book. 

Mr. Rahghir Singh said that his party generally favoured reference to the select 
committee. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub complained that the Assembly was not consulted at the 
time of the issue and reissue of the Ordinances but hoped that the members would 
now realise the responsibility placed on their shoulders. He said that (hvil Disobe- 
dience had “paralysed trade and upset social order as was clear from the riots of 
1930 and 1931. But if there was less crime in 1932, it was solely because of the 
prompt promulgation of the Ordinances.” He urged the House to uccej)t the 
principle of the Bill (applause). 

Captain Lalchand was sure that Mr. Ilaig would show magnanimity in the Select 
Committee and meet the point of view of the Oj)i)osition. 

Mr. Harhilas Sarda said that everybody was agreed that the Criminal Law was 
not only siiflicient but in some cases cxc(‘ssive. Civil disolxdiencc' v^aH a tc'mporary 
movement and there was nothing to show that this would last for ever. In order to 
deal with this malady, such a big legislation was unnecessary. He liad no hesita- 
tion to conclude that it was designed completely to control the whole juiblie 
activity. 

Mr. Dumnsia agreed that exceptional circumstances existed in (he country at 
present for which the Congress was not Avholly to blame. lie, however, requested 
the Government to limit (he period of ojieration of the law, as otherwise it would 
be a constant source of irritation, agitation and discontent throughout the country. 

28th. SEPTEMBER :—Sir Hari^ingh Gonr, Leader of the Opposition, in open- 
ing the debate to-day, eontended that the Bill otlended agiimst fiuulamcnlal law’s 
and was repugnant to provisions of the (Government of Jndia Act. Jt was attempted 
to over-legislate for an evil w'hieh at the present moment was disturbing the j)eaee 
of tlie country. Sir Harisingh took fourfold legal ulqectioiis. Firstly, the penal 
code was a punitive and not a preventive legislation while this Jhll was preventive ; 
thus the Bill was creating a new offence and was against the principles of criminal 
jurisprudence. Secondly, it was jireseribing a new criminal procedure for the land 
by making offences cognizable and iion-Iiaiiable and arming third class Magistrates 
with powers which the ordinary law did not deem them lit to discharge. Thirdly, 
it was providing for forfeiture of property which provision tUe Asseinbiy had at the 
earliest opportunity thrown out of the statute book as being repugnant to modern 
conscience. Fourthly, the Bill asked the House to stultify itself by re-iiiserting the 
very provisions of the Press law’ which it threw out while passing the Emergency 
Press Act a year ago. He, therefore, urged the Government to w’lihdraw the present 
Bill and redraft it and bring the matter up in the November session. 

Mr. H. P. Modg said the Bill was thoroughly unsound in jirinciplo though it 
had been introduced by the Home Member in a speech admirable in tone and tem- 
per. He admitted that a special situation reijuired sp(‘cial measure. .Just as the 
curfew order was imposed to meet civil disturbance, simdarly the ju^tifii-ati jii tor 
the ordinance was the special emergency. But, he a^ked, if tlie Government had so 
far carried on with the Ordinances, why should it not continue to do so hereafter. 
Measures for special emergency are limited in duration. 

Sir B. L. Mitter admitted that the law was liable to abuse but the real point 
was the pressing necessity for it and they were anxious on the (iovenimoiit side to 
meet that necessity in the least objectionable way. He said there was no deviation 
from the fundamental principles of law. As regards liability of parents for oUences 
committed by children, a similar law existed in England and other places. The pro- 
vision against the boycott of Government servants was not to create statutory atfec- 
tion for the police but to prevent harrassment and coercion. He admitted that the 
picketing section had a wide range but it could best be discussed in the Select 
Committee. As regards unlawful associalion, he referred to Mr. Puri’s contention 
that delegation of power to the Governor-General in Council was ultra vires. He 
declared that since 1908 the local governments had possessed the power to declare 
an association unlawful and the Bill proposed merely to extend to the Governor- 
General in Council powers authorised by the Act in the case of the Governor in 
Council. They were not giving power of legislation but delegating powers of appli- 
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cation in n particular area. Continuinpj Sir B. L. Mittcr said that the forfeiture 
of jnoperty claUHc had been criticised on the assumption that the forfeiture of pri- 
vate property of an individual was proposed, whereas the property that came under 
the Bill wan the |)r()p(Tty of an unlawful association used in the furtherance of its 
objt'ClB. Referring to Mr. l*uri’fl contention that the Bill transjcresscd the provi- 
sions of the ( iovernnient of India Act, the I^aw Member failed to see which part of 
the Bill was repuj^nant to any parliamentary Act. Bir B. L. Mitter concluded by 
savin, that it was not f t )v»;ratnent’s intention to curtail individual freedom, but to 
fuljiisi it to the needs of the society. 

Mr. F. R. (Madras) sujiportcd the Bill and ur^red its reftTcncc to 

select coniniiftce. H(‘ snppf)ilcd the provision of the protection of (Jovernment ser- 
vants from intimidation and social boycott and quoted ihe Conjzress Worfcin^ 
C’onimit tic’s rcsoluiion condemning such boycott and intimidation as opposed to 
i)C)n-v iolence. 

Rir Zulfiqunr Ali hoped th at the Bill would emertre from the loot Committee 
in a more j>rcsi ntabli* shape ami chastened in sjnrit. Jfe said that the occasion 
diMiiar'di'il an examination of t)ic situation inon* fli-fiassio/iatcJy and calmly 
and tlie co-operation of the Assembly was most essential for the welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. K. C. Krntfji/ ojiincd that the principle underlyirifr the Bill was a substitu- 
tion of the rule by law. Mr. Xcop’-y said that if the (V/u^'-nss had the .‘^arae stron/r- 
hold on the peo])ie as before the Ordinances, then the Ordinances had failed and if 
it was less there wa.s no justification for re-cnactnient. 

29ih. SEPTEMBER r—Mr. K, C. Ncof/t/. continuing: hi.s speech to-day. described 
Mr. ('hurchill as one of the p^reat con'-pirators for Ordinances. Mr. Xco^:y confessed if 
the Ordinances ^^(re withdrawn and Indians were ^iven control of the administra- 
tion, thiTc >\(nild be weakcnini,’' of the terrorist movement. He airreed with Mr. 
Janies that there \\as dincrcnce between jia^sivc resistance and civil disobedience. The 
forms ^^hich civil disobidicnce had assumed recently like tempering with public ser- 
vants, boycott of CioviTfiment servants and uiiiisatibn of immature boys for political 
propaganda, required checking in the inlercsls of ordered progress of the country. 
If, in the opinion of the House, the Bill required to be liniited in duration, then he 
assund that Ihe Home Mcmber.ysu'th Ids sjiirit of political accommodation, would 

agree to any considered proposition. If the House was satisfied that the evil was 

there, then it should take the responsibijj^y for checking it. 

iSir Ahdur Rahirn, leader of the Independent Party, said that Sir C. P. Rama- 
svvamy Iyer had sp()kcn with an amount of enthusiasm which surprised the 

epcaivcr. The Bill, ofb nded against criminal jurisprudence and took 
aw’ay the cherished rights of citizens. He contested the view of 

tile Law Member that the principle of the Bill was to fight against 
certain manifestations of ('ivil Disobedience. It was directed against the movement 
Itself .■ whilst what Hovernment could ask them to consider was merely for power to 
suppress certain acts and not the movement. As regards certain acts, said Bir 

Abdur Rahim, the ordinary law gave them enough power to deal with criminal 

conspiracies, sedition, unlawful assemblies, and there was Section 144. Had not the 
1922 rnovemeiit been fought with these special powers and with the aid of the ordi- 
nary liny ? Ihcrc might be lacuna in one or two places in the ordinary law, but it 
was Bufficient to deal with unlawful acts. Sir Abdur Rahim emphasised that there 
was no appeal to law against forfeiture of property and the Bill gave powers and 
privileges to pulilic servants which were denied to any other law-binding citizen. He 
added that the bill was highly objectionable and should not be passed. In his 

opinion constitutional advance w’as the only remedy for Civil Disobedience. He 

complained that British Government had done nothing to uplift the masses. If the 
(xovernment had initiated proper measures in that direction the demand for political 
power would not have been so insistent at present. Sir Abdur Rahim conclucled that 
this was not the sort of law to be accepted by the country and it was not fair on 
the Govern raent’s part to thrust it. 

Sardar Sant Singh stressed that the maintenance of law and order was only a 
secondary function of the Government^ the first being public weal. In India the 
reverse has been the case, hence the discontent. SaTaar Sant Singh said that to give 
power to the Government to crush Civil Disobedience would be to provide more 
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feeders for the raov'ement. The only real remedy was to hurry forward with consti- 
tutional advance. lie opined that the ordinary law of the land was quite sufficient 
to meet the abnormal situation and supported the circulation motion. 

Major Ahmad Kawax said that Government had done a great service to 
peace-loving and law-abiding citizens by bringing forth a very useful and much 
needed bill. 

Mr. Munshi said that the Government had done wrong by putting Mahatma 
Gandhi into jail and removing his wholesome influence, ll w’as the terrorists' belief 
that they hatl given (liandhiji a chance to gain the end by non-violence and 
that he had failed. This bill would make it imi)Ossible for any one to live without 
being at the mercy of petty officials. The Government was disfiguring the Penal 
Code which w'as a monument to British jurisprudence and justice. 

Bengal Terrorist Outrage— Adj. Motion 

As the clock struck four Mr. Morr)ayi, the leader of the European group, moved : 
“This House do now adjourn.’' He said that this was not a censure on the Bengal 
Government but intended to show that the Bengal Government had not sufficient 
powers to check terrorist movements of this description. The attack made on Sir 
Alfred Watson when he w’ent out for a drive last evening showed that it was not 
the method of a gangster. “This is a new method of murderous attack. I do not 
remember in my long experience any attack of that description being made." The 
Bengal Government was concentrating its activities to supiiress such crimes. 
Ho did not see how any other part of the administration wtis going to function 
successfully so long as such crimes were prevalent in the province. Mr. Morgan 
contended that education in Bengal was not being run satisfactorily. It was a 
matter of investigation whether the Bengal (Jovernment should not have more powers 
over schools and colleges in regard to their discijiline and administration. *'1 w’ould 
ask the honourable members to read the correspondence between the Government 
and the Calcutta Corporation on the subject. It has been alleged that in the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee there have been jiersons connected with the terrorist 
movement, persons who have been convicted for a tirrorist crime. If this is a fact, I 
would ask the Government to lay those facts before this House, We have heard a 
great deal about the freedom of the Press. 8ir Alfred Watson is the Editor of a 
paper well known to us. Is this the freedom of the Press that the editor, merely 
because he voices his opinion which is not palatable to some sections, should bo 
shot, if possible murdered ? Is that the freedom of the Press Is it not worse than 
the Bill before this House ?” Mr. Morgan quoted from Mahatma Ciandhi’s writings 
to the efl’ect that “so long as these outrages are tolerated publicly and not condem- 
ned in action rather tlian in speech, and the (lOvernmcnt not assisted in bringing 
the offienders to book, these outrages would continue even with self-govenunent or 
with complete independence." Mr. Morgan added that public opinion and public 
action in this country is a method by which the teirorist crime will be suppressed. 

Mr. Ranga Jijcr described the outrage as abnormal and sympathised with the feel- 
ing of Europeans. 8ir Alfred Watson, Ik* said, is a friend of the Indian cause and 
an advocate of progressive reforms. Mr. Morgan said : “Don't go forward with 
reforms for Bengal.” If there were no reforms then they would be thiown into the 
jaws of terrorists. Terrorism could be met only by rousing public o[)inioii. 
Terrorism stood in the way of constitutional growth, but any blocking of reforms 
would mean more terrorism. If there were real reforms then, instead of the Euro- 
pean Home Member putting down the terrorists, it would be 8ir Abdullah Suhra- 
wardy or Mr. 8. C. Mitra. Let the repressive measures be withdrawn, let Mahatma 
Gandhi, the greatest policeman in the British Empire, be released and with his help 
they could put dowm terrorism. 

Sir Muhamnied Yakub feared that terrorism which was originally directed against 
officials was rapidly spreading against non-official Europeans and wondered if the 
British Government, who spend more than seventy live per cent of the revenues on 
military and police, had ceased to function. 

Mr. B, DaSt as a co-journalist, sympathised with Sir Alfred Watson and asso- 
ciated with Mr. Morgan in condemning terrorism. 

Mr. Morgan, feeling satisfied with the attitude of the House, asked leave to with- 
draw the motion and at the same time hoped that the members would discuss the 
situation with the European Group. 

The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 
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30 lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to conclude the debate on the 
Ordinance Bill. Mr. Jehamjir Mnnnhi, continuing his speech, said that the passing 
of this worst piece of legislation would bring the British Government into contempt. 
He wanted that the British and Indian elements should combine to eradicate the evil 
of terrorism. There was the British terrorism in the form of suppression of public 
opinion and there was the Indian terrorism of which they had recently seen a mani- 
festation. But the present bill was hardly the weapon to put down terrorism. 

Mr. Joshi, declaring himself a non-Congressman and a non-communalist, opposed 
the bill, which he described as introducing terror throughout the land and cutting 
at the root of liberty and freedom. The Ciovernment had made it abundantly clear 
that they would be influenced only by the method of non-co-operation. Was it not 
after the non-co-operation of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru that they restored the Round 
Table Conference method ? The (Congress had the sympathy of the people through- 
out the country. Speaking from his knowledge of Bombay, he said that those who 
did not sympathise with the Congress still gave funds to the Congress because there 
was a feeling that the Congress was being humiliated and crushed by the Govern- 
inent. 'J'he passing of bills like this would only add to that sympathy. Mr. Rija- 
gopalachari, the chief lieutenant of Mahatma Gandhi, had declared that the Congress 
would not stand on i)reHtipj if the Government wanted co-oi)eration. Let, therefore, 
the Government give uj) these repressive measure and release the political prisoners 
and thereby pave the way for conciliation with the people. 

Mr. Shaft Dattdi agreed that there were ohjectionable manifestations of civil 
disobedience which rc(juir(‘d to be checked, but the j)resent bill was not only for the 
present emergency to meet those manifestations but also for ail future activities. 
Hence he could not support the bill as it was. 

Mr. S. (\ Mitra regarded the movement as transient. The remedy for the 
disease should be such as not to oflond popular opinion. He quoted instances to 
show abuse of power by the police and the executive authorities in working the 
Ordinances. 

t:?ir Abdullah Suhratrardy said that communism, terrorism and civil disobedience 
had been disturbing the peace and tranquility of India. Civ'll disobedience was an 
article of faith with Mahatma (Jandhi and would not die so long s he lived. Sir 
Abdullah opined that Ordinances and I'lrmans were more in kei'ping with the spirit 
of the East than legislation j)aHscd by a legislative assembly. He agreed with Sir 
Mohammad Yaoub on tbe danger to the country resulting from the rejection of the 
bill. Sir Abdullah declared that the Ordinances had failed to achieve the object so 
far as terrorism in Bengal was concerned and legislation embodying their provisions 
w oil'd make no difllTeiicc, 

Dr. Dalai said that the Government were eompelled to promulgate the Ordinances 
for the maintenance of law and order and opined that the bill was required for the 
suppression of a lawless movement and protection of individual liberty. 

Mr. Jadhav was coraplolely opposed to the bill and said the Governmeut were 
anxious to iilace the bill per . auently on the statute book now as there would be 
no change fur such stringent legislation in the future councils. 

Mr. Danya Iyer strongly criticised the Government policy behind the bill and 
warned the Government that if they did not suitably amend it in the select com- 
mittee, then the real light would begin in this bouse. He took exception to the 
provisions for greater control of the press and said that the Government had no 
justilieation for going beind the back of the Assembly and issuing the Press Ordi- 
nances, nor for their now trying to place it on the statue book as permanent legis- 
lation. The terrorist press could never bo suppressed by such legislation because 
the terrorists conducted their propaganda through leaflets and it was difficult to 
trace where they were printed and by whom. 

As for communism, this was opposed to the very religion and culture of Hindus 
aud Muslims. If there was communism from Moscow boiind the no-rent campaign 
in the United Provinces, how many taluqdars went in deputation before the Governor? 
As Hir Ramaswami Iyer had said yesterday, neither the Congress nor ideas could 
be crushed. Only constitutionalism would suffer a set-back if such bills were 
proceeded with. The Governmeut could still retrieve their blunder by reviving the 
spirit of the Irwin-Gaudhi pact. 
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Mr. Haig reply to the debate, referred to the charpe that this bill was intended 
in some way to impede the eominf>: new constitution and said: ‘That is the last 
thing we have in our mind. What wc feel, on the contrary, is that these powers 
are intended to rcstraitj the civil disobedience movement as nothing could be more 
disastrous to Ihe new constitution than the success of civil disobedience, which will 
be a deadly blow to the working of any free constitution in future. The leader of 
the Nationalists and others have said that rei)re8sion is no cure. If by that phrase 
he refers to broad political problems that repression is not a cure for political 
unrest, for political aspirations and for the rising tide of political consciousness, I 
entirely agree with him (applause) and His Majesty’s Government entirely agree 
with him. Repression in that sense is not, and has never been, our policy, but vve 
must distinguish betwi'cn conccssioLS to political develojimcnt and concessions to 
political lawlessness.’ Mr. Haig proceeded to say that those who had contended 
that civil disobedience was a reaction against an illiberal policy were forgetting what 
had happened during the last two or three years. He recalled Lord Irwin's 
announcement of November, 1922, about the It. T. C. but in December that year 
the Congress decided to keep away from that conference and to ask for indejiendence 
or the shadow of independence. T have always regarded Ithat decision as one of 
the tragedies in the recent history of India. Mr. Gandhi has staled in his letter to 
vSir Samuel Iloare that he regarded civil disobedience as an article of faith. It is 
possible that that gives a clue to the action which has been pursued in the last 
two years. Where faith comes in, reason goes out lapplaiise on the Government 
side of the House) and it may be that Mr. Gandhi has been hypnotised by the 
previous success of a particular method. But in my judgment we must ])rovc to 
the people that civil di.sobedicnce is not Ihe panacea for political problems. We 
must show that it is a disen'dited political weapon and we must (aideavoiir to 

break it.’ Mr. Haig contended that rather than the.>^e ])owcr8 rousing popular 

bitterness, they had (piitc the contrary ell'cct as was shown by the past nine months’ 
experience, when even more drastic powers had been in operation. He did not 
agree that civil disobedience ha<l collapsed, but maintained that if the powers were 
used with caution and moderation they might be able in a comparatively short 

time to see the end of the civil disobedience movement, but if they weakened there 

might be a further revival. Replying to the (piestion why the bill liad biam brought 

before the House, Mr. Haig said ‘It is clear whether we like it or 

not, it is our constitutional duty, if we want to get these powers, 

to put our bill before the House and ask them to grant these Jiowcrs. 

The principle of the bill is to counteract certain dehnile manifestations of 
civil disobedience, Our object is to keep these in check.’ As regards the sugges- 
tion that the Government should show an accommodating spirit in the select com- 
mittee, Mr. Haig said : ‘We would not fail to meet in a fair way fair argument, 
but 1 must make it clear that the Government would not be prepared to accep, as 
fulfilling the object of this bill, any pale shadow of the provisions which we have 
inserted. (Applause.) We must be satisfied that the efhcacy of the esiicntial powers 
is not impaired. Within that limitation we are perfectly prepared to argue the 
matter out whether certain powers are widely drafted and arrive at a satisfactory 
solution.’ 

The motion of Mr. Sadiq Hasan for circulation by January was put and rejected 
without a division. A motion for circulation by Nov. 7 was put and rejected by 

63 votes to 32, and the motion of Mr. Haig for a select committee was curried by 

64 votes to 32. The House then adjourned till the 7th. November. 


Special Session— New Delhi, 7th. November 1932 

Debate on the Ottawa Agreement. 

The special session of the Legislative Assembly summoned to consider the Ottawa 
agreement and the Ordinance Bill opened at New Delhi on the 7th. November 1932. 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved the following resolution : — “This Assembly accepting 
the trade agreenaent niade by the Government of India with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom which was signed at Ottawa on August 20 and the 
supplementary agreement regarding iron and steel contained in the correspondence 
between Sir George Rainy and Sir Horace Wilson, dated Sept. 22, recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that he do introduce in the Indian Legislature 
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at the earliest possible moment such le^^islative measures as may be necessary to 
^ivc effect to the a^jreemeiit in question.” 

Movinf^ the resolution, Sir .Joseph Bhore, (''ommcrce Member, bce:an by appealing? 
to the House for an unbiassed and unprejudiced examination of the results of the 
recent Imperiril Economic Conference so far as they conccrnc'd India. He assured 
the House that so far as the (rovernmeiit of India and their 'ele^^ation were concerned, 
they weni dominated l)y one idea and one idea alone, namely, to place India and 
India’s interests before everythin^^ (‘Ise and he claimed that in the a^^reement which 
had been arrived at this idea had been fulfilled. He set three general questions 
which covered the whole field and then proceeded to furnish replies to them. These 
ques'^ons were firstly, ‘why did we go to Ottawa ?’ secondly, ‘what exactly did we 
get at Ottawa ?’. and thirdly, ‘why should we accept the agreement 

Taking the first of these (juestions, he traced the; changes in the fiscal policy of 
the United Kingdom and drew attention to the fundamental changes which had 
taken place in that policy early this year. The Import Duties Act placed the fiscal 
relations of the Uiiited Kingdom and the empire countries on an entirely altered 
basis. As a result of this change India was faced with a new situation. She could 
either have ignored the consequences of the Import Duties Act or she could have 
entered into a discussion of a possible trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
and thus avert such coiiscfjuences to her trade as might in I he normal course have 
been expixted to follow the imposition of British tarills. The Government of India 
ehos(' the latter alternative'. 

Having regard to ptissible losses to India's export trade through the new British 
dutii's, he maintjiined that no (Jovernment could possibly have refused to enter into 
negotiations consistently with its duty to safeguard the interests of the country. 
He pointed out that it w.as impossible, in view of the conditions of the problem, at 
this stage to arrive at a mathematical calculation of even approximate accuracy. 
But while he would not attempt to guess at any figures of possible losses, we would 
try to satisfy the House through an examination of a few typical commodities how 
leal and substantial was the gain to India's trade ollered by the new fiscal policy 
of the United Kingdom. Sir Joseph then proceeded to state a few typical instances, 
namely eommoditu's in which the (.‘hicf competitors were the colonies and the protec- 
torates, eommodities like lac wherein though India possessed a virtual monopoly yet 
she ran the risk of losing her trade through the competition of substitutes. 

Lastly h(.‘ took tlie case of tea, the largest single item of export to the United 
Kingdom amounting in value to about ,i'20,000,00() annually. In the case of tea he 
asserted that without preference the industry might possibly have been set on a path 
of irretrievable disaster. In regard to the theument that the British Govemment would 
not have allowed (be interests of the British j)Ianters to sutler, he pointed out that 
such an argument might equally apply to the dominions and thus would have redu- 
ced the new British fiscal policy to one great blutl— an absurd assumption. 

The Uommeree Member then pointeil out the disaster to the industry of India 
which could not stand capial competition with .lava in the lower grades and could 
not face preference on tVylon tea. If India were excluded from it, it meant not only 
disaster to British capilul but to a considerable amount of Indian capital and 
Indian labour and to the country generally. He gave, ns an instance, the fact that 
statistics of cxpiaiditurc of tea companies showed that some of them spent no less 
than 7‘2 per cent of their gross earnings in the country. The Government, therefore, 
could not possibly look with equanimity on the disaster overtakitig the tea industry 
of India. lie also pointed out that whether, as critics had estimated, India’s loss of 
trade would amount to S or 10 crores if they had refused to enter negotiations for a 
trade agreement or, as he believed, would have been infinitely more, the Government 
could not have possibly allowed that loss of trade nor could they have refused to 
avert the blow involved for the agricultural and industrial classes of the country. 

He pointed out that no less than 10 foreign countries had, ns a result of the Im- 
port Duties Act, asked the United Kingdom to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements and he argued that this fact was presumptive evidence that the 
conflctiuences of the new British fiscal policy could not possibly have been ignored 
as hostile critics obviously would have wished the Government of India to do. 

The Commerce Member then went on to give a brief summary of what exactly 
wore the preferences which were proposed to be given to Great Britain and what 
India would get in return. In regard to the former^. he laid special stress on im- 
portant limitations to the grant of preference under ahedule h, which had the effect of 
carrying out the accepted national economic and industrial policy, which was to ad- 
17 
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init for certain national reasons certain catc^oric.s of articles of free or at exce})tion- 
ally low rates, lie emphasised the fact that this was not a (luestion of imperial 
preference but a plain biisim'ss proposition, and showed that 5') per cent, of India’s 
import would still be outside the scheme of preferences. 

lie then proceeded to rebut the criticism to the ellect that the preferences which 
India had recciv’cd were of little or no value. He took a few tyjiieal luHtanccs and 
showed to the Assembly the preferences in respect of articles like ve^i'table oils, oil- 
seeds and rice. As rcp:ards the i)references (‘,xchanp;ed bcitwtvn India and the colonial 
empire, he said that while they niip.ht not yield jrreat results at once, llu'y held out 
a promise of considerable development in future in the market for Indian 
manufactured poods like cotton piecepoods, yarn, iron and steel in those 
areas. 

The Commerce Member finally turned to the' (jiiestion why the npri'cment should 
be acce})ted and rei)li(‘d to ei'rtain nrpumenfs that had l>cen advanced in favour of 
rejecting the agreement. Tlu'se arguments were merely liast^d on two grtiunds : first- 
ly, that the losses accruing from a possilile failure to enter into a trade agrt'cment 
were not likely to be heavy and, secondly, that the prtdereiice given by India far 
exceeded those' which she would get in return. In ri'gard to the lirst, Sir Joseph 
Bhore pointed out that ovin on the showing of hostile critics tradi' ol c-onsiderable 
magnitude was involved, and India could not possibly liave lightly atl'ordcd the loss 
of that trade. As n'gards the attempt to evaluie the prefeii'iiees, iu' j)Ointed out that 
little relianci' should be placed on atti'inpts to arrive at accurate malht'inalic'al esti- 
mates at this stage. All that could be said was that prima fucif both parties stood to 
gain from the agreement, but that if, as a n.-sult ol actual e.vpenenee over a period 
of time — and this was the only reliable guidt — India fouiul that she hail made a 
mistake and thiit her anticipations iiad not, having legard to thi* growth of her 
trade, materialized, if tlie price jiaid was too hiirh or the loss oeeiirring from thi' 
action of foreign customers outweighed the bendits irom the* agreement, tlien, as it, 
was open to Great Britain, so it was ojH*n to India to terminati' tin' agreement at 
BIX months’ notice. He claimed that a fairer or more reasonable ju' ^jio'^ilinn could 
not have been placed before the House. 

Dr. ZiArDJUN s Amendmfni. 

Dr, Ziaiiildin was the first non-ollicial to speak on the resolution ot Sir Joseph 
Bhore. Dr. Ziauddiii moved an amendment that for the original nsolution the 
following be substituted 

‘‘That the Ottawa tradi’ agreement betwei'n India and other conn I rim ot the 
British Einjiire be referred for scrutiny and ri'port to a eomrniltee of tlie Assembly 
consisting of Sir Joseph Bhore, Dr. I). B. Meik, Sir llari Singh Gour. Mr. 
Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. B. Das, Sir Abdur Uahim, Mr. .^ifatama Ibiju, Ilaji 
A.bdullah Haroon, Sir Zullikar Ali Khan, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. Yamin Khan and 
the mover with power to co-opt not more than six s})eeialists including persons 
interested in industries atfccled hy the agreement and to avoid dislocation in tradi', 
this Assemblv recommends to the Governor-General in Council not to intruduce the 
bill to amend the Indian Taritl’ Act (1891) till the report ot the eommiitcc has lieen 
adopted by the Assembly.’’ 

The amendment further requested the Governor-General in (youneil to urge on 
the British Government to suspend the operation of the import Duties Act till the 
Assembly had given its decision on the pgreement. 

He said that for a thorough scrutiny of such a controversial subject the Assembly 
was not the proper body. Such work could be done better and witti more advantage 
in a committee as suggested in his amendment. 

Quoting figures the speaker showed that England and not India was in greater 
need of protection and wanted the Government to tell the House how the Ottawa 
agreement would affect the unfavourable balance of trade of the country. Ho held 
the need of India was the fixing of prices at a slightlv higher level but the Ottawa 
agreement would lower them still further. Dr. Ziauddin also wished for informa- 
tion as to how the agreement affected Indian trade with countries outside the British 
Empire. Personally, ne was not opposed to the agreement but felt dubious of its 
advantages when India could not compete with Australian wheat in the Indian mar- 
ket. He, therefore, urged for full opportunities for examining the agreement which 
would be possible under this amenament. 
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Mu. R. Dash Amkndment 

Mr. B. D<i^ moved jm ameiidmont (a) India was not prepared to 

consider any proposal for reciproeul trade benefits with the United Kin^^dom till she 

was not p:iven n-sponsiblc Heif-^^overnraent and (b) to convey to the Colonial empire 

that no trade aj^reetuent would be entered into or tariff conecssions p^ranted to any 

Colony \yhich did not eoin^ede to Indians settled in their territory equal rights of 
citizenship. 

Mr. Das said the whoh; country was in a mood of cooponition with Enp;land 
but on eipial lerins jis partners, and not as a subject race. He re^^retted that Indian 
dclcp;atcs forgot this political aspect of the case, d'hc speaker (piotcd from the 
J'^iscal ComrniHsions’ Itcjxnt that the principle of reciprocity in trade with En^^land 
could only b(^ considtU(;d when India stood on (xpial foolin/j; with the other members 
of the empire and ‘India cannot accept the principle of Jriqierial preference till she 
enjoyed lull responsible ( Joveruinent and an agreement was made by the elected 
i(‘])rescntatives of India . I’hcse conditions, he said, »viTe lacking in the case of 
India. The spt-aker lodp;cd a ]>r()test apiinst the assertion that India had accepted 
the i)rineij)lc of discriminating proti'Nion as operative in the case of steel and cotton 
iiidiislrics. He asserted that India had not been a party to any such policy. 

Mr. ^itarama KA.Tr'> Amrndmknt. 

Mr. Si/'/rar/if/ luijii movctl the next amendment which wanted examination of 
lh(‘ a^Tecraeiit by tiic I'anff Board before the same w’as accepted by the Assembly. 
He claimed that those who signed the HL^reenicnt on behalf of India wx‘rc re- 
presi'iitatives of the Hovermm'iit of India which was not responsible to Indians but 
to the liritish ( roverument. It w’as essential that the House should have been 
jilaced in a po'^ition to ('xamiiu' fully the Mfrrecment but this had not been done. 
This was one aspect of his demand the other bein;^ the recommendation of the 
Fiscal ('ommiiision whit'h stated that before the principle of Imperial preference was 
aec(‘pted by Ir.dei it should ho referre<l to the Tariff Board. Mr. Kajti, disputed 
thi' assertion that the uRieiMuent could hi; terminated very easily by sis months' 
notice. He wanted the House to realise that it eouiJ only be done by an act of 
the Indian Le^^d'^latiire which meant its passing by the Assembly, the Council of 
Stale and u'^sent by the ( iovernor-Cencral. Their experience of the Council of State 
had not been very hapjty iii the past and lie was not very 0 ])timistic about the 
iuture constitution witli a Conservative majority in l‘arliament. He held that once 
ihc a^u-e(>m( nt was enOTcd into affi'rnpts (o terminate it would be met by statements 
that such attempts were hkcly to disturb price levels and the budj^etory position of 
(Jovernment. Mr. Kajii contciuled that India's trade relations with foreign countries 
were totally ignorcyl at Ottawa. The statement of vSir Joseph lihore that 10 foreign 
counOics were seeking terms with his Msjesty's Oovenimcnt would only show that 
they could not suy what the fiidian position would be after those agreements. 

8th. NOVEMBER '—Mr. Arthur Moore, loader of the European group, 
was (he first to speak on the Ottawa agreement to-day. At the 
outset he enipliasiscd the fact that the Assembly members themselves 
felt responsibility in the matter and that there was no question of certi- 
fication or any other process which could be restored to by Government, as had 
happened in the past wlnm certain decisions were taken by the Assembly by >vay 
of a political gesture. He Ojiiued that the Ottawa agreement would result in a 
greater volume of trade throughout the world and enable it to recover from the 
present econoinie tlepresMioii. While supporting the principle of the agreement he 
wished it to be understood that ihe European group reserved the right of criticism 
in regard to cUlail of the Tariff Bill. There was the deliiiite and decisive fact, pro- 
ceeded Mr. Arthur Moore, that Great Britain had changed her policy from free 
trade partly beeniise of the example of her own Doininiona and India and partly also 
because after the war France refused reparations from Germany in the form of goods 
and services and America similarly refused to accept payment of the war debts in 
goods and scry ices. Hence, they found that all GovernmeuU were being compelled 
to balance their budgets by attempting to diminish the margin between imports and 
exports and Britain had decided to put into operation the Import Duties Act from 
the 15th instant. In so far as it wa.s a retaliatory measure, it was chiefly aimed at 
foreign manufacturers who competed with British pianufacturcrs. Dominions had, 
however, urged a right to ask that as they belonged to the empire they should be 
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shown special prcfirencc, CRpcially in order to provide an economic link within the 
British empire. It was strikin^^ that no part of the empire had finp:i«:cfltcd that it 
was either not profitable or desirable to enter into that agreement. And Mr. Be 
Valera, even in his latest taxation to save Ireland from economic difficulties, had 
been careful to give a preferential rate to great Britain and the Dominions and still 
hoped that Ireland would be included in the Ottawa system of preference whatever 
his quarrel about land annuities might be. The idea that England's dilliculties were 
India’s opportunity seemed to be fundamentally incorrect. This was an attempt at 
world recovery from the great depression which had overtaken all countries including 
India, add if we decided to take no part in it we must be prepared to sec our trade 
and commerce run in narrow and sandy channels instead of as a great river full at 
all seasons, winding safely to the sea. 

Mr. B. N. Misrn failed to understand the object of the Govi'rnmer.t for so 
much hurry on the (|uestion. lie wondered what would be the fide of Itulia's vast 
export trade with other foreign countries, if imperial jwcfcrcmce was accepted. The 
speaker pleaded for the postponement of decision pciuling the consideration of the 
whole question by an expert committee. 

Mr. A. Das quoted a large numb’r of extracts from the oi)inu)'is of leading 
Indian merchants and associations against the agreement. 

Mr. S, C. Sen referred to jute and lac, which were th' inonopoly of India, 
being included in the agreement and said that there was absolutelv no justification 
for the Govornment's inordimite hurry in dealing with such a vital (picstion. lie 
recommended that the usual practice of referring such cjiicstions to the TarifV Board 
was a better course at present. ( 'Onclndiiig, Mr. Sen complained that a sirndar 
opportunity was not given to India’s delegates as in the ease of the delegates of the 
Dominions and Colonics. 

Mr. Jagarwath Aggancal asked what advantage would India gi't by losing h(;r 
foreign customers and providing opportunity to Englaml to import clieaixT ItidiaTi 
raw produce and then ship them to forcigti countries. He h^hl that the Honso was 
not asking too much when it wanted the; matter to be examined l)y the Taritl Board, 
for the policy was one that would hind the future' ge'ne'rations. Ecglaiul hael taken 
years of expert enquiry and stiiely hefem' laiinehing on th - new liseal policy, while; 
India was being rushed into it without a de'taili'd examination by cxpe'rts. He he'Iel 
that the argument that the agreement could he terminated at six months' notice 
should not mislead the House. (luce the agreement was euvlorscd various trade in- 
terests would grow from it and the trade would !)0 so diverted that it would be; di- 
fficult to change that course later. 

Mr. Ranga Iger opposed the agr(;cmcnt as he feared that it, would act like a 
boomerang on India, if agreed to. Foreign countries might retaliate .against India. 
India hau several foreign countries as customers of her jirodiice. So a purely trade 
view of the agreement should be taken and voted upon. Taking the iron and steel 
industry, to which the Assembly had not hesitated to grant jirotection in order to 
place that Indian industry on a level with that of other countries, the Ottawa agree- 
ment would cripple its development. Why should steel bars under a pretext be 
exported to England to be converted into galvanised shei'ts and why not that pro- 
cess be further developed here ? If the rest of the world was excluded from the 
economic agreement the capacity of that world for }>urchase would be lowered and 
the depression would become dce|)er. His quarrel with the Indian delegation was 
that they had bungled in the choice of articles for preference like jute and tea in 
which India enjoyed a monopoly. 

Mr. A. Boon hoped the Commerce Member wmuld not grudge to accede to the 
wishes of the Opposition who only pleaded for sutlicient time to consider the ques- 
tion. He asked what was the hu«y while the Commerce Member himself had said 
that the British Imports Act woulcf not come into operation before November Ifi. 
Even if it was otherwise, India being the biggest market for British goods could 
easily ask for time. Keferring to the tea industry, Mr. Hoon held that it was en- 
tirely in the hands of foreigners and there was not much gain for India. Concluding, 
the speaker said if once the agreement was accepted it would be difficult to rescind 
it after passing through the upper House. 

9th, NOVEMBER : — Mr. Shanmukham Chelty, the Indian delegate to Ottawa led 
the debate to-day amidst cheers and made a speech lasting for forty minutes in which 
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ho aticmntcd to remove what he Haiti were genuine miHapprcheiiHionH and miHconecp- 
tions. He dealt with the Hubjeet fihowiiie: first the historical baek/j:roand, then the 
aims kept before them by the? delectation and the economic value of the actreernent and 
ended by vivinct a ficthtin^ rt'ply to the FederatiotJ of Indian Chambers and accus- 
inct Prof. Vakil of beinct ictnorant in his criticism of the Ottawa Aftreement. Mr. 
Chetty claimed that from 1903 to 1930 the Government of India’s policy had been 
not 10 participate in any ctcneral scheme of JrnpfTial preference. He defined 
Imperial pn'ference as understood in the past and added : ‘That policy of Imperial 
preference is as dead as (incen Anm; (Government side applause). The question wc 
faced was w'hcther il was not possible by mutiuil reciprocal tariff preferences to 
improve the trade of dilfercnt parls of the empire and thus to help ultimate world 
trade recovery. Mr. Chetty said the delepmtion's report had been eriticiscd for their 
remark that the (piestion before them was what India stood to lose. Mr. Chetty, 
said that the remark w’as put to justify India’s participation in the Ctinference, 
(Hear, hear.) and not to justify the ne:rccment whose claim for acceptance was that 
It would lead eitht'r to the r(‘tention of the exi‘^tir»^ trade or an expansion of trade. 
It liad been said both on the floor of the House and outside that India had 
iioihifij; to e^ain by preferencf' on raw jute. Mr. ('hetty said : ‘My answer is that 
no preference has been secun'd for raw jute under the aereemenl.' 

Ciontiniiint:, Mr. (dictty said that the aim they had in view was to secure trade 
m the Pnited Kin^alom ea])turable by India from foreign countries. He added : “But 
as a businessman I know I can not {^et sorneihine: for nothin^:, but in considering: 
what we wire prej^ared to i^ive in return. w(‘ had to keep in view firsily. that cus- 
toms IS our chief source of revenue, stcondly, the policy of di'criminatini' protfction 
and thirdly, that it is in the uitional interest to imj)ort ceitain cheap commodities. 
W<‘ Miccecdal in keeping: U[) to the very last, our altitude and we have e:^i 5 irantced 
to British imj)orls only a eert.ain marj^in of prefenmee and with re^nird to our 

protected industries we did not yield one inch. Our j>lcadin!.t was such a tremendous 

success that ,n tlie cud the Biin.-h de!e^;ation was forced to admit not merely that 
our eontontiun was correct but that our policy of discrimi/iatinji; protection was 
such that other Dominions might well cjjiy it (Applause). 

Mr. C’h<;tty mxt referred to the economic value of the' agreement. He saiil ho 
had no answer for an argument like that adv.ancul by Mr. lb Das that notliing 
should be done in such a sphen' till India had free institutions but the agreement 
should be eon^idered on merits by those who were interested in the exj)ansiou 

of India s export traih' without retrading her industrial progn ss. He said that in 

the case of (ho tea industry the C()nsid(‘ratiim that ]>revailed with liim w*as that it 

liad about five' crores of Indian capital inve.sted in it. that it provided employ numt 

to a million and that iis ruin would lead to the tinaueial breakdown of the provinces 
of I (Migal and Assam. M did not wish to cut my own nose to spite the face of 
Britishers. (Applause,)' In the case of this industry preference would enable them 
only to r(‘tain the presimt market in the Unit(‘d Kingilom against serious com|Kdi- 
tion from .lava and Geylon. In the ease of other commodities it would lead to an 

expansion of trade. He said lOnglaud l)ought yearly 9 million worth of vegetable 

oil of which India snpiilicd only one per cent, and (’eyloii three ]>or cent, and the 
rest was siij^plied by non-Empire count ries. ‘Here is a British markt't of incalcul- 
able value to he captured by l.b per cent, pnfercnco. Similarly, the United Kingdom 
buys only 2(1 per cent of rice from us and with .bO per cent, ad valorem preference 
on rice we have an immense market to capture. We have the capacity to enlarge 
our production so that it will not be a case of diversion of trade but of expansion. 

Mr. C’hetty said those who argucil that the agreement would mean a death-knell 
to industries flourishing under a revenue taritT forgot that there was nothing to pre- 
v(*nt their moving sueh amendments to the tarifl* schedule as would retain the 
present duty on British goods and raise it by a further ten per cent, against 
foreign goods. He had not yet come across any constructive criticism. ‘Wc might 
have committed an error of judgment, but tell us where.’ 

Mr. Uhetty finally dealt with his critics, of whom he selected the Federation of 
liuhan Merchants’ Chamber which he said was supposed to represent an Indian com- 
mercial body. Mr. Chetty said : ‘This Fctlcralion consists of a clique of super-patriots 
who have so far identified themselves with the interests of India that their own personal 
interests and the interests of India have become synonymous terms. (Eaiighter and 
app aiise from Government side). Naturally when they examine the agreement they 
npply the criterion, they arc familiar with— Is it ghing to benefit them personally ? 
and as they find it docs not, they come to the conclusion that India cannot be bene- 
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fitted.' Mr. Chctty next dealt with Mr. Viikirs pamphlet which had bcca adopted by th-i 
Federation on the ^rroiind that the (lOvernnient had not i8RU(*d a eoinmunifiue 
cojitrovertin/i: the figures ^dven in that book. “May I eininiro if Mr. Vakil H.ayH the 
population of India is ToO inilliotis and the GovtTiirnent of Ifulia (1 o('H not issue a 
coinninnique contradicting^ it. the Federation will lake it that the population is what 
Mr. Viikil .‘-ays" (Lau^^diler and apj)lan.se on (Jovernnu'nt side). Mr. t’hefty said that 
Mr. A'akii had made an error in respect of linseed and also about cotton pa'ce^oods. 
Whereas British imports in these latter had fallen from 33 crores in 1923-30 to 
12.] crores in 1930 31 and to 8 crores in the succeeding year. Mr. Vakil estimates 
that the British would capture a market worth 30 crores. Then a^ain Mr. Vakil 
had included in the list various j^oods of the value of crores on w'hieh preference 
had not been piven. 

‘I hold, Sir, that a ^reat deal of the criticism indiilj^ed in is positively euKinetTetl. 
My fric'nds in Bombay \^aut 23 per cent. ])ref('renc(' against Lancashir<' and a 
prohibitive duty atrainst Japan, yet when we honestly do somethin^^ to ,e:et an 
advantage to the i)nmary jnoducer, they decry this as of no value to India. 

‘Wc entered Ottawa in an atmosphere of mist and t^loom. We concluded the 
Conference in bright, cheerful sunshine.' (Applause). 

Dcii'di] Bahadur Jiauifavkariar congratulated the Government on having this 
brilliant unpaid advoc.acy but wish('d that Mr. Ohetty had not questioned other 
people's motives and imported heat. Mr. Ram:acliariar thoutdit it was an irony of 
fate that when thi'y ^^ot an Indian (’ommerce Momlier for the first time, he should 
be required to support such an a<:rt‘ement as was before the House. They could 
not fore:ct the ri'l.ative positions of tfic count ri<s which had entered the ai;re('mcnt. 
India since the days of sj^cakcr's boyhood had ^^rown from 2lC tt) 350 million in 
])0])ulation. Ihey must not also foiLO’l that agriculturists were still committed to 
primitive methods and that the expansion of aj^ricultural products rc(piired capital 
enterprise and many co- relating.:: industries which did not exist. 

Proceedinii; Mr. Raiij^achariar warned that l)el(jre embarking' on preferential 
tariffs, they must makt* sun' that tlmy did not run a L^reat risk ami that the policy 
of prefenneo had the support of the Indian h'fzislature. The Assembly had already 
granted preference to Biitain. Were they satisfu'J that the results had been ^ood ? 

Ill rej;ard to this aeix'ement .Sir Joseph Bhore was not so ('mi)hatic as Mr. 
Chctty reirardin;: the bemflts that would aec-riie to India. In fai’t Mr. Chi'tty liad 
^iveii the ^^O'bye to para 18 of his own report by saying that the lariL'Ua;,"!' thefi'in 
nuaiit that the Government of fiulia ^Yanted to lake part ii. the Ottawa ('onference. 
Lookiri^^ at the Yolume of trade h/r which juefereiice was |j:iveii Mr. Uaii^^aelianar 
could not but rc^cird it as heavy. 

Britain had in recent years been losin;; ground in the Indian market but the 
decision of linking the rujtee with sterling wa.^ one of the factors which enabled 
Britain to rehabilitate herself. Over 90 crores of solid f^old of the [)Oor Indian left 
this eountry. It was a criminal act of tlh' (iovernment to have allowed this to 
occur under their very eyes. What was the return which India f^ot for this helj) 
which she t^J^ve to Britain ? And now' in connection wiilt the next ennslitulion 
they talked of safeguards. Mr. Benthal went to England and demamled safi'fzuards. 
Did he mean to include Indian tea ? No. the Fnelii-h jieople were more eiiniiin^ 
than Indians and Mr, Chctty in the imperial atmos|)here of Ottawa enten'd into a 
agreement with England with the result that if tliat aj^ireemeut was adujitcd. they 
would be haudiiif; down to future a burden without the opportunity (‘f develoiiiii^; 
the industries for their benefit. They were really taking an unknown risk in lieinjj; 
asked to ratify the a^^reemciit. India exported more to other countries than I»ritain 
while Britain sent to India more than she was pre|)ared to uccejil in ^oods. 

Would not this apreemeut disturb that trade with forci^^u countries which was 
to India’s benefit? Take oil seeds. EiJj;land only took 13 per cent, of India’s oil 
seeds and the rest was sent to other countries. Moreover, what about startm^^ 
more oil mills in this country ? Then about brass, cojiper and other such articles. 
Even here India was iraportin^ and the Enpjiish exporter not only exported but also 
came to this country as a manufacturer. Had the British Government entered into 
a similar agreement with the other Colonics ? India had not been placed on an 
equal footing in the empire. 

Mr, Chctty, interrupting, informed that India had a belter bargain than most 
other Dominions under the Ottawa Agreement. 
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Afr. Ranffachariar : My friend can con^<ratiiIate himself on if, hut it will he 
injurious to the interests of India as I visualise it. I fas my friend thou/^bt of the 
Indian eonsumer 7 Already we heard of diminished returns. Retrenchments had 
practically stopped and j)erhap.s tlie ten [ler cent, cut would now he sou^^ht to he 
restored. 1 expect the Finance Member to come up in March and ask us to vote 
several taxation projmsals and to increase tlu* tarilf on foiV’i/.oi ^oods and diminish 
the tariir on liritish fj;oods. To what extent of imports InePia would j^ive [)rcfercnce 
was not known. 

A/r. Chalty informed that out of erores of imports, they had aj^rced to tjive 

preference to 58 erores oidy. 

Mr. Ra^Kjachariar ; ‘That would la* the last straw on the camel’s hack, f am 
proud to belong to the British (‘inpire but in my politieal bar^ziaiu with Britain I 
iiad this comincr(‘ial weapon hdl and by ihis ()lta\^a A(/((‘''nieni that is also ^nine. 
W^e here are not snpfT-patriots. W(‘ are iuit collea;<ucs (U Mr. C'heLf^. No one can 
say he has a monojioly of wisdom, but Mr. (’hetty c.annoL find one jiulihcist nor 
economist to support his a^^reemenl.’ Mr. Baneaehariar eoneluded by quoting 
lexfually a resolution passed by the citizens of ^ladras ajz:ainsL the afj::rccment. 

Dr. M('rh\ Director (teneral of C’ommercial intellip iKa; rej)lied to some of the 
( )j)})Osition's ar;^uments. lie said thi* Tarill' Board w’as a body that merely t'xamiiicd 
llu' (piestion of protection for industries and not tarilT chances. ( )n the other hand, 
the d(!le;^ation was thi* strontrest that ever represented India. (A[){)lausej and had 
spent four and a half months examining the subject. Any further enquiry would 
simj)ly repeat tin* work already done, lie assured tlu! House that then? would be 
no fear of foreign countries relahatin;^. They must import cheap raw’ material. 

Mr. Sant Snajh : The Harm* arp;ument ajvpht's to Britain. 

Dr. Meek said that India had alrctidy enj<)}ed preferences for ei^ht months without 
eivin^ anythiue; in return and the statistics for this j)i‘ri(jd show’ed that in 20 
out of 27 troods whereon preferen(*e had been |::iven to liuiia exports from India to 
the Fnited Kinjrdom had increased, w’hih* in the case of non-preterential items, exjiorts 
had increased only in four out of nine items. 

Mr, Ra/tfiachanar : What is the highest rise ? 

Dr. M('(’h . — From 15 to dl (>er cent. Indian pijj; iron would particularly benetit 
troni the scheme. Coneludinji; Dr. Meek said : This India agreement is to my mind 
lilt* best bargain of all and my only criticism of it is that it docs not tie up the 
Fnited Kin^^dom for more than six months. tA|)j)lause). 

Sir Abdur Rahnn, hauler of the Independent party, said that Dr. Meek had failed 
to answer satisfactorily Mr. .Sant Sinjih's interriijitioii. Fnless India bought from 
foreign countries, they would not be in a position to buy from India and there 
would be diminution and not expansion of trade. Sir Abdur liahim said his 
ereatest j^rievance was r<';i:ardin^ the procedure adojitcd by the Gov(*rnnient of India 
with regard to its delectation’s work. The sjieaker read out Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
sj)e<'ch showing' that whereas in the cast* of Ene:laiKl and the Dominions either side 
had sent to the other a jireliminary list showing; the items on which they would 
like to havi; preference, the Indian d(*)cj^ation was supplied this list only on its 
arrival in London. ' This put our delegation at a fatal disadvaiitai^e. dhey had no 
oj)portunity like the Dominion dele^.ites of discussintt; the provisional lists with 
business interests in India. That is the reason why Mr. Chetty and Haji Abdulla 
Ilaroon find themselves in absolute isolation both in this country and in this House 
(Opposition applause.) The list was prepared by the Government of India and I 
lake it that the Government of India beinc; a Bubordinate Governmont prepared the 
list in consultation w’ith the India OHice who must have discussed the matter with 
the trade department of the British Government. Our delegates were thus presented 
with a fait acvowpU, 

Sir Alan Parsons said that the Government of India were in complete agreement 
with the speech of iSir George Schuster on the agreement. Personally he was convinced 
that the benefits accruing to India were largo and substantial. On the basis of a 
fair and honest esti i ate it might be found that India’s revenues would not be 
all'ccted, nor consumers’ interests adversely affected. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan asked the House to think twice before adopting the agree- 
ment. This was all the more necessary when the bulk of Indian opinion was oppos- 
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cd to it. He warned everybody n^^ainst rcpcrcii88ionB,of preference which he thouj>;ht 
would only lead to retaliation by other foreign countries. Mr. Xhainpau bupported 
a complete enquiry by Indian experts. 

Mr. 1). K. Lahiri Chaudhury deprecated Mr. Chetty playing the second fiddle to the 
Ctovernment and the European group and pointed out that none except oflieials and 
Europeans cheered his speech this morning. Whatevi'r may be the ditrerences of 
view, personally he considered this pact would prove disastrous to the country. It 
would be better if the advice of Indian experts was taken into account before any 
decision was reached. 

lOlh. NOVEMBER In the Assembly to-day after a full dress all parties agreed 
to have a Committee consisting of fifteen of which seven would be from the (iovern- 
ment and Boven from the Opiiosition side and one neutral President, all bc'ing mem- 
bers of the House, to examine tin- Ottawa Agreement and hear witnesses and rt'porl 
by November 21 till which date the Laritr Bill would not be introduced. The following 
compromise amendment which was unanimously adopted, was moved by ISir llari 
Shiy/t Oour : — 

“'That for the original resolution the following be substituted thal tlu' Trade Agree- 
ment made at Ottaw’a between Indian and British delegations be referred for scrutiny 
and report to a committee of the Assembly consisting of Sir .losi'ph Bhore. Sir Alan 
Parsons, Mr. S. Chetty, Seth Abdulla Haroon. Mr. F. F. .lames, Mr. Vamin Khan, 
Dr. Dc Souza, Mr. P>. Das, Mr. S. Itanga Iyer, Sir Abdnr Rahim, Mr. H. P. 
Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Sitharama Ituju, Nawat) Sir Znlliipiarali Khan and 
Sir jfjari Singh CJour, and with instructions to rejiort by the 21st Noviunber Id.lL' 
and that further consideration of the resolution movt*d by Sir .loseph Bhort' on 
Monday, the 7th November and tin* amendment thenam b(' postponed until the 
report of the committee has been presented to the Assembly.' 

Further discussion was accordingly postponed and the iloiist* adjourned till 
the 14th. 


Debate on the Ordinance Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER : — Hu/// oeeupi(‘d half an hour to-day in moving for 

consideration of the JJill to supjdvmenl thr Brf/ynl of B'rrorist ()utr(t(/(‘s 

Jet. Under Clause of the liill the High (^ourl would havt* no power to entertain 
a[)plicalions iii revision. The Home Member emph:isis(‘d that an apjieal was 
provided from sentences of Special Magistrates and therefore no substantial injusliee 
could be felt. Mr. Haig alluded to the recent manilestations oi the terrorist movianent 
and said that jndgt;d from the facts there was no warrant for saying that if sidf- 
governmeiit was given, these terrorists would become ordinary ciliztins with mcrel} 
nationalist tendencies. “On the other band," he said, “tlnae was enough eviib nee to 
show that terrorists did not believe in the const, it utional progress of the (‘ounlry but 
were out for an armed revolution and that they hud turned for thiar model from 
Ireland to Russia. One of the luU'st leathas issued by terrorist organisation condemned 
the Congress as a body of the rich and practically dismi^^sed those; who did not agree 
with the terrorist policy as traitors. Blood-iliirsty thn;ats wi're iittiaed against 
those who opposed them.’' 

Sir IJari Singh Oour raised a point of order that the proposed (daiise f) of the Bill 
would rc-crcate the anomaly removed in 1923 inasmindi as th(‘ power of supcriuieu- 
dence vested in High Courts by the; ({overnment of India Act, Seelion 107, would 
be taken away in respect of non-chartcred High t'ourts, while leaving it unatlecicd 
in rcBpect of chartered courts. 

The President held that the Law Member had admitted that the Section, as it 
stood, entrenched on Section 107 of the Government of India Act, and to that 
extent he ruled it out of order. 

15th. NOVEMBER i— Reviewing to-day the changes made in the Ordinance Bill 
by the Select Committee, Mr, Haig said that they had limited the Bill to three years 
while Government's original view was to put no limit. “We hope that by the end 
of three years the futility of waste of effort and injury to the country, both moral 
and economic, caused by the Civil Disobedience movement will have been fully appre- 
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ciated. In any cafio, within three years we hope that the nccesBity as to the continu- 
ance of thtiflo provinions will lie in other hands than ours.” 

Mr. IjalcUa)i(l Nanalrai, KUi>portinj^ both the amendrnenlH for circulation and 
recommittal to the Select Committee, warned the Government a^rainst their policy, 
which was alienating symiiathiCH of those, who were still opposed to C.’ivil Oisobe- 
dienee. The Govc rnnn'iit should take th(* opportiinitv by the forelock and a policy 
of conciliation. JI(‘ assured that everybody was realty for it. 

Mr. liaiKfa hjer (‘oncentrated a ^^reat deal on the l^rcss jirovisions of the Bill, 
and put in a Hpec-'ul jilea that pcacidul piekctiiif^ was an elementary ri^ht which 
Hhould never be fakni away, esj)eeially as this country had no tanti' freedom and 
})i<*ketinf 4 was the only weapon to li^dit at^ainst this country bi-iu^ dumped by foreijiin 
goods under the Ottawa Agri'euHUit. He urged his side not to practise dilatory 
motions but to have a straight light and bury th(‘ Bill. 

16lh. NOVEMBER : — Mr. Iiu)iffrich(iriar, in course of his speech to-day. eharae- 
t(‘ri'sed the measure as vicious, uncalled for and most mischievous and asked the 
House to reject the tm'asure in toto without resorting t(» dilatory motious. 

Sir Abdar Rahnn said that < iovernment’s vnav w'as that “as a stat(‘ of war 
})revailed in this country, it is justifiabh* on the part (»f (lovernnnnt to ask and 
utilise powers for war waging against (’oneress. We, who do not subscribe tt) Cou- 
^r(!ss policy, would not have any sort of law' wliich was ealculati'd to sup]>ress the 
liberiies of the jjcople gi'in rally. “ 

Mr. A. llnoH, sup))orting n'-eireulat ion. said that renewed repressive measures 
had reduced the adminiMt rat ion of justice to a meie larce. The rcjircssne mea- 
sures instead of luiproviug tin* matters weri* only aegravating the malady. 

The House tht.'u adjourned till the 21st. 

21tt. NOVEMBER : — Mr. (rai/a !*ni^(td N//e///,*re-umiug the debate to-day, stressed 
tlie fact that peaceful persuation (U' peaeeful jucketmg was a method recognised 
throughout the world and if should not lie made [H'nal, As regards provisions 
relating to IIk' press. Mr. .^ingh referred to tin* Madras (Government's objection 
to the publication of photos of nationalist Icatlers and said that it was abuse of 
powers given under the ordinanei'. 

Sir Han SimRi (tour critically examined tin' Bill from the point 

of view of etinstitutional liistory. Thi? sinnker warned the House 
that there was great diirerence between the Ordinance and the Bill. 
Under the Ordinance, Government was responsible for promulgating them 

and for the legality or otherwise of that mea-^un'. The P.ill, when it became 
an /et, would be udnimistered under their name and jiolictinen making lathi charges 
in future might say that it was in accordanei' with the ju’ovisions of the Bill which 
was enacted with the eonciirrenee of elected nuanhers of the C’entral Legislature. He, 
therefore, warned (he members whether they were prepared to give unlimited pow'crs 
in the hands of the executive of Brovinees. 

Mr. 11. (r. Hull/. Home Mi'inber, replying to the debate said : “The Bill is 
directed against the Civil 1 lisuU'dienee movement. This movement is designed to 
paralyse tlie Government and in the course of its aeli\ities endeavours to intimidate 
and coerce those individuals who do not agriH,* with the Congress. 

The House then divnled on Mr. .Sadiij Hasan’s motion for circulation of the 
liill with the result that the amendment was rejected by (13 against 40 votes. 

Finally, the House divided on the Homo Member’s motion that the Bill, as re- 
ported by the Select Committee, be takmi into consideration. The result was that 
(i3 votes were east in favour of eonsiderutioii and 39 against it. 

Clause 2 Discussed 

22ncl. NOVEMBER The House discussed to-day seven amendments moved to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The object of this Clause was to prevent dissuasion from enlist- 
ment in military, naval, air or police service. All amendments were aimed at 
lessening the rigours of this provision. 

Of the amendments one was by Mr. 5. C, Miira for reducing the maximum 
Hentence of imprisonment from a year to throe months. He said that since the 
beginning of the Civil Disobcnlience movement there- had not been any single case of 
such offences. It was unreasonable on mere imaginary grounds to possess such ex- 
traordinary powers. 

19 
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Mr. Jadhav felt that if there was danger ofpcople dinsiiading recruits to th(^ 
army, there should be a permanent provision in the Army Act. A temporary provi- 
sion in the Bill before the House would not serve the i)urj)ose. He also objected to 
the clause as it was vague and liable to abuses. 

Mr. 11. O. 7A/i//,"'oj)i)OHing, pointed out that the oflender was not liable to bc' 
punished to the maximum period in every case, and the Magistrates had been given 
enough discretion to dc'cide the period of sentence. 

Mr. Mitra’s amendment was put to vote and lost. 

Mr. Jadhav moved that for the words “one year” the words “six months” be sul)s- 
tituted. Mr. 8ant Singh said that they wanted to provide' against inflict ing maximum 
punishment by the Magistrate. I\Ir. S. C. Milra said that political j)risoners geiu'rally 
were placed in “C” class and pleaded for lesser punishment. Mr. Haig maiidained 
that punishment for one year was not excessive. Mr. .ladhav's ameiuiment was lost. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra inovc'd an amei.ilment limiting the tine to Ks, L'(K). He 
said that it may bc that patriotism or promoting indigenous indiistriis ^^;^s j)nnishal)h*, 
but in view of* the heavy lines levied, it was necissary to provide for a limit. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai wanted to restrict magisterial powers as the maximum 
punishments wen' awarded in the ordinance period. 

Messrs. S. G. dog and .\marnath l>nlt su]>|mrted the amendment, 

Mr. J). K. Jjahin C’hoiulhury reteiT(‘d tt) tho demaml of stcuiiiy from the 
“Free Press .lournal” of Rs. !20,(V)>) and snjiporU'd tin* fiviiiL’ of Innit ot tines. 

Mr. Haig, rejilying, faid that Fir>t Cdass Magistrate.-^ could inllict lines iiji to Its. 
ITKIO only and if higher tines were infln-ted ilu're was tlu' right of aj)pcal. 

'J'lie amendment was negatived. 

Mr. half hand Navalrai'.^ amendment that no court would tak(' 
cognisance of an ollence imnishablt' umlcr this section unl<'''S bv an oixli’r from 
the local (Tovernment. was negatived aft('r Messr-J. S. ( ’. Milra, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Mr. Amarnath Diitt and Mr. Gaya I’rosad ^^ingh had snjiporled it. 
Mr. Sant Singh sui)porting staled * that jmlice menlalilv ^\as taking the 
whole land and the object of the amendment was tij subsi it iiic* judicial mcntalily 
infltead. 

After all the amendments to clause 2 were disposed of. tlu' Chair moved that 
clause 2 of the Bill be enacted on which the Ibmse di\ided with the rc-nlf tliat 
claused 2 was carried with oil votes for and 2d against. The House thmi atljourncd. 

Ci..vr.sE I) l)i.s( 

23rcl. NOVEMBE'? Several amendmf'iits were moved to Gl;ius(‘ ;> of the Bill. 
The object of the Clause was to pre\ent attemj)is to induce any public servant to 
fail in his duty as such servant. 

Mr. iS. 0. Mitra moved that Clause of tin* Bill he <](']c(cd. Ht' said (hough 
the detinite definition of “public servant” liad been impro\cd by tlie Sch'ct Com 
mittce, it was still wide, as it included all the 2().dtK) or more p.oj)lc employed 
under the Government. After few more a nendaieiits were put and lo.si, tin' Clause 
d of the Bill was carried. 


Clause 1 I)i.sru.-,si:o 

Mr. S. C. Jof) next moved the omission of C'lause 4 n'lating to boycotting of jnib- 
lic servants. life criticised the wordings of ihi' CIaus<‘, (spec. ally rc'garding rendering 
customary service which, he said, d(Tj(;d dellnitioiis and were all-pervading inid all- 
engrossing. It was creating a statutory all’cction for jiuhlie servants. 

Mr, Krishnamachariar, 8upj)orting rhe amendment, asked why on the eve of tJie 
inauguration of a new constitution, such drastic powers were re(piircd on the flea of 
protecting the new Government. 

24th. NOVEMBER Mr. S. C, Sen said that the Clause ensared preferential 
treatment to the Government servant not only in his activity as a servant of the 
Crown but also in his private life rendering customary services, even to menial 
servants, made this legislation absurd. 

Mr. S, C. Mitra pointed out that Government was creating a new oHicial eastc 
in the country. It was not possible by mere legislation of this kind to prevent 
harrassmerit or boycott of ofllcials. Generous and kind treatment by offj(u'als them- 
selves 80 as to command respect and confidence in the public mind would bc more 
effective. 
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The Government were fully aware of the fact, statccl the Howe Member, that 
aTeetion would not be ereated by le^^ialation, but they can provide by a statute that 
public Bcrvunts were not harrasBcd or persecuted anti denied the neceasitics of life in 
plaeea where there vvaa no alternative sources of supply. 

A few more non-ollicial amendments were moved and lost. The House adjourned. 

28 th. NOVEMBER :~Pandit Sen moved to-day the substitution of fine of Rs. 200 
in place of Rs. .bW jirovidiid in Clause 1 of the bill. 

Mr. Half/ said that tlu', (iovernment stand on the recommendation of the Select 
(’ommittee and npjiosi'd the amendment which when put to vote was lost. 

Sir B. L. Mi tier, Law Member, then mov(‘d that the definition of public servants 
do include also a [KThon employed in the military, naval or air services of His 
Maj(\sty. Dr. Ziauddin ami Mr. S. C. Mitra opposed th(' amendment on the ground 
that Hoidiers on leave lake* undue advantage. The amendment was carried by 52 
votes apiainst .‘12. 

Mr. Ranf/a li/cr opposinij:: the amendment said ; 'We do not want to enhance 
the e.^tistine: jiowers of the soldiers. (")rip:inally the Government said that to counter- 
act the (hvil 1 )iS()bi‘dien'*e movement they were enacting Civil Laws but this amend- 
ment IS ijuite nnei\il." 

After a frw amendments were moved and nej^atived the President put Clause 4 
to vote which wms adopted by the House. 

C’i.ai'sj: 5 Discr.ssnn 

Mr. /?. Pa'lhiiv mxi moved for deletion of Clause 5 relatintr to publication of any 
])asHat .’0 from newsp.ipt-rs, books or documents which had been forfeited. The 
amendment after heated tliscusMon was rejected. 

.\fter two othi'i' ameiulnients of a similar nature had been rejected, Sir Joaevh 
Bhnrc presented the Refiori of the Special Committee ot the Assembly on the 
Ottawa Confereiiee. 


The Ottawa Committee Report 

'I'he Majority Ih'iiort declared : ' So far as wc are able to jud^^c, it is definitely in 

India's ifueri'sts to accept the Atrreement. The only certain lest is to experience 

actual resuli^ over an adequate' period. 

The, M; ijority reeommemled that the Government should ])reparc an annual 
report reviewin;; tlie ( licet of jireferenees as also ii)eludin,e: any representation made 
by Indian iiuliisti i 's of the etlect on them of import preferences. Hiey rccommen- 
ilcil a eomniiilei! ('f litN'cn memhers of the D'l^islaturc to consider the annual 
report on the workinij: of the A^roeinent showinp; the ctfeet on agriculture and other 
interests and report to the Assemhly. 

'idle majiirity further recommended that after three years' working of the Agrcc- 
riH'iit, the (lovi'rnmeiit should report to th(; Imliaii I.egislaluro a detailed report and 
if the Legislature is satisfied that the coutinuanec of the Airreement is not in the 

interi'st of India, the Government should uiiderlako to give the rciiuired notice to 

terminate the Agreement." 

The Majority Report discussing the commodities on w’hieh India will receive 
preference in (lie rnited Kingdom nanarked (hat “the exelusion of India from the 
benefit of preferences given by the United Kingdom would cause her to lose at least 
a large portion of the market she now holds." 

Reviewing at length the gcnerul factors of the Agreement, the Majority Report 
said that ‘due to world depression the scheme will not help to raise the price level 
and the Indian ngrieulturists will not benefit as also our export trade.*’ 

Continuing they said : “We must also note that if there bo any considerable dis- 
l>laeemcnt of India’s import trade from foreign countries into Britain, India’s exports 
to foreign countries are bouud to sutVer.’ 

Criticising" the Majority Report that they treated the consumer s burden in an 
inconsequential manner the Minority Raport stated : “Consumers will have to pay 
more for imported articles. One chief feature of our foreign trade has been matked 
by a decline in Britain’s share in our imports even after making allow’ance for 
boycott during recent years. We can not therefore escape conclusion that such 
thoroughgoing preference to 163 articles would only mean additional burden to the 
Indian consumer. The conclusion we have arrived at is that we can advise the 
Assembly to ratify the Agreement.” 
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Debate on the Ordinance Bill 

29th. NOVEMBER Mr. Aidlrsaria moved an amendment to-day which proposed 
to add the following words to clause 5 : “with a view to punish a person quoting; from 
a forfeited document provided it was ])roved that the accused liad knowledj^o of or 
had reason to believe that the document was forfeitc'd.” Mr. Atjklesaria maintained 
that the Bill as. it stood was so extensive that it would brin^ within its meshes 
perfectly innocent persons. It would penalise even ])ersons who read otlendin^; 
passages inadvertently, and the judge even if he W'as convinced that this was done 
inadvertently could not but convict the accused. 

Sir B. L. Mittcr, Law Member, replying said fthat “there was no (j uestion of 
punishing an innocent person because only he who re])eats a seditious matter 
would become liable under this clause. “If a person repeats a siditioiis passage, 
the ofTence is in that repetition and it is no element of otlence whether he ktiows 
that Government had declared it to be seditious or not.” UndcT this clause 
Government were substituting the executive opinion which was subject to judicial 
scrutiny. Voluntariness in repeating the seditious jiassage was the esstaitial element 
in the measure. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, Leader of the Independent Party, in opposing the enact- 
ment of the clause, said that tht' clause was typical of the Bill. The executive 
would pronounce an order as to what was forfeit I'd and the court was to take the 
pronouncement of the executive as conclusive and convict any person if he had 
read any extract from a document whether that (x tract by itself would be objection- 
able or not. Thus, any jiassage, however innocent, from a proscribed book would 
lead to punishment. 

The motion that the clause be adopted was passed by bj against *10 votes. 

Clause C Discusse.d 

The House then proceeded with the consideration (T claiisi' {) wliin Mr. .](i(lh(ir 
moved its deletion. He contended that the Bill had bci n brought forth for protecting 
public servants and that there was no necissiiy for its cxtinsion to any ollur class 
of His Majesty's subjects who were already ])iotectcd by ]>ro\isions in tiu' I’cnal Code. 

Mr. Kiimcar Raghuhir Si m/h ofiposed ih<‘ entire omission of the clause, while 
Mr. Aniarimth Dutt supported its omission. 

The Hon. Mr. IL G. Ilaif/. in opposing the omi.ssion of the clause, said that in 
this country the spreading of false runiouis was a \ery eas> malttu’ and it had a 
deplorable (fleet of creating unrest in the c(mnlr\ ^-ide. where p('o])le wii'(' illiterate 
and credulous. He explained that it was the lunction of this clausi' thai only 
deliberate dissemination of false rumours would be punislud 

Having lost the amendment, Mr. .lodhar again niovtd an ann'iidmenl aiming' to 
reduce to three months the one year's jiunishmcnt provided in tlu' elanse. 

Mr. Ilaig, opposing, said that this punishment was leeonnnendi d )iy the Sedert 
Committee. The amendment was lost as also a similar amendment itdiieing the 
punishment to six months. 

Mr. Lalchand Naralrai then moved for the addition of a ju'ovision that no court 
should take cognizance of an oflcnce punishable hikUt tliis section nidess a com- 
plaint wns made under the authority of the Local Government. He said that the 
amendment was of a precautionary nature. 

Mr. Jog, siipponing, said that the safeguard was es.scntial in view of the creation 
of new oflenccs. Mr. Haig opposed and the amendment having been lost clause six 
was put to vote and was adopted. 

Clause 7 Hi.srussED 

The House then proceeded wdth clause 7 whose omission was again moved by Mr. 
Jadhav. Deivan Bahadur Ilarhilas Sarda supporting tlie omission, said that th( clause 
was all-embracing not even sparing social, (M-onomic and educational reformeiH. 1I(^ 
would have the clause modified to exclude the reformers from its purview so long 
as they did not use violence. 

Both. NOVEMBER; — Mr. Raju confined his attention to the vague words in the 
section, and referring to the explanatory paragraph inserted by the Hclcct ("onirnittee, 
pointed out that promotion of Hwadeshi ami temperence was not safcgnurcled by 
the explanation. 

Mr. B. N. Misra asked if a person who prostrated himself before one going to 
a drink shop could be considered to have molested.” 
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Sir llarishiffh. Gotir complained that under the guise of siipprcHBing Civil 
T)isobedi(‘nee, the Government were trying to Knj)j)rcH8 not intentionally but in efleet 
all peaeeful picketing which might result in the 8U})pressi()n of social reform acti- 
vities directed towards the promotion of abstinence and cultivation of a national 
Bwadeshi spirit. 

Mr. Afifiarudl said that all legal precedents and propriety had been thrown to 
the winds while framing this clause which dealt a blow at the right of association 
and proj^aganda. 

Mr. IJ. G. Horne Member, winding up, detaihd the activities of picketers in 

front of shops and ex])lained how the results of their ed’orts were reported frequently 
to (kmgress hcadfjnarUrs with a view' to fiirilicr methods of coercion. It had been 
said that by this clause ])cople would be i)revented from conducting ordinary methods 
of i)ropaganda. Surely tlicn; were many other methods of ]»ropaganda, such as, 
writing on temperance or Swud(‘shi in ru'wspapers, issuing pam]dilets. lioldind public 
meetings and making Pi>ceclus. No such activity was an od’ence under or w’as 
prohibited by th(‘ clause. But it was an ollince to go bi'yond ordinary methods 
of r('asonable peisiiasion and to attempt to coerce ])fO]*le to intimidate them, to 
annoy them and to prstcr them info agneing with you wh(‘n you have failed to 
convince^ th('m with your intelhct. Jn fact, the iUunbay ("ongiess Bulletin had 
warned that failing ixTsuasion tin*)’ would adopt direct action. I’icketing was a 
form of direct action and it was that mentality which the clause attempted to put 
down. 

Mr. Jadhav' motion to deh'te the clause' was rejeeded without division. In all H 
amendments to clause' 7 were discussed, but .all of thean were rejected. 

The next ame-iidmenf l)y Mr. llai>ihri>.hna lieddi aimed at restricting peaceful 
picketing, jH'aceful persuasion and pcace-fnl argument only for the purpose of promot- 
ing indigenous tswadtshi ])roducts and peaceful picketing of toddy, airack and ganja 
shops without involving obstruction, viedcnce or intimidation to any person. 

The MoaibiT replied tliat the object (T the Government was to stop any 

form of picketing, and it would be slullif}ing their object if they w’ere to exempt 
those otrcnces in certain cases. 

'J’he motion was rejected and clause 7 was fiindly adoiited without any alteration. 

Ci.Arsi: S Discrs'^ED 

1 »l. DECEMBER: — Mr. S. Mitra moved to-day the* debtion of clause 

Mr, rrdma dha coiitendcel that the ]m(>sent tdueafional system was respon- 

sible for children's behaviour in !:up]K'>rt of I'lvil Disohulienee and that therefore 
ixrscuis to !)(' punished slumld not be j^arents or guardians but Education Ministers 
like Sir hhizli llussain daughter n 

I\ir. Tha)n})an thought that the best way was to punish boys bodily. 

Sardar Sant Sunjh complained that if a father ga\e liberty to his boy, he would 
Ix' punished and if he cxcrcisid ilh'gal restraint, he might find himself lodged in 
jad for that otl'cnce. He ( iided : “It seems. Sir, in view of this, the only remedy 
IS to exercise birth control (laiightcn. 

The Home Mvmbcr, replying to the debate, said that (diication had been a trans- 
ferred subject for ten years and members had the chance of trying some improve- 
ment in that system. While iniprovi merit in the cdm-ational systenr might bring 
about some change, tlu'y had to face a practical problem for which neither the 
flovcrnmeut nor the Education Ministers were responsible. Mr. 3'harapan had 
snggi’Htcd whipping. Mr. Haig said that the British people had considerable belief in 
the utility of such punishment but Mr. Thampan’s suggestion would not find sup- 
port among his own ranks. The only other remedy was imprisonment which was 
most undesirable. Government was, tfuTcforc, left with no alternative but to enforce 
parental responsibility and the success of this method had been demonstrated by 
the fact that the Local (iovernment reports showed that whereas children proved 
previously a great nuisance, this nuisance had diminished in a marked manner sinoc 
the new powers were taken. Those who argued that parents had no control over 
children should also find relief in that— this law would remedy that social evil and 
restore parental responsibility. 

Mr. Mitra's amendment was put and negatived. 

Mr. Arnarnafli Dutt suggested in his amendment that no parent or guardian 
should bo made to pay a fine if a young person was not under the control of a 
parent or a guardian and maintained by such a parent or a guardian. The amend- 
ment was rejected. 
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Mr, T.aJchand Navalrai moved an amendment to aec that the burden of proving 
(he ofti'nco before the eoiirt lay on (he proseenlion. He j)Ieaded that (he elause, aa 
it Blood, was iin-Hritish in law, and, therefore, it should he removed. 

The Iaiu- MfDihrr explained that it was accepted in principle in every country 
that the onus should be on the j>roseciition. In tln’H case there Avas no d('iairture 
from such a principle. If a yonn^- jierson committed an otrence and was lined in 
the court, it was i)rop('r that the parent or the ^aiardian should jiay the line. In 
this case the court was only asking the panait or the fzuardian to appear before 
them in order to satisfy tliat he liad not conduced to the commission of the oflence 
by ne^lectinc control ov('r the otlender. I'hc amendment was rejected. 

Mr. S. C. Jix] Jiioved the iK'xt amendment to the etreet (hat before attachinfi: 
liability to the parent or ^oiardian, the prosecution should prove that the o/l’ence was 
de/initel}' committed in furthmance of an illepil movement. 

dhe Lair Mrnihvr i-aid that the section was very clear that the parent would be 
called upon alter the jnosecution had hnished their case, ddic modon A«as rejected. 
C'huise 8 was then approved without any alteration. 

Cd.AUSl> 1) TO i:l DlS(T'SbEI) 

The House dis]iosed of clauses 0 to LI in less than an hour. Mi. Mitra moved 
successively the deletion of clauses 9, U> and 12 and the amendments were lost as 
usual. As no amendment had been tabled for clause 11 which added a sub-section 
to c-lause lb of the Griminal Law Amendment Act of LK)S, that the (lovernor- 
(Tcnerai may by notification in the (Ja/ette of India declare an association unlawful 
throughout Lritish India, only Mr, Mitra opposed its passa^jic. He wanted to 
know the reasons for subslit utinir “(lOvernor-Generar' for ’■Governor-General in 
('ouneir'. 

U'he Hon. Mr. JI. (L Jlaii/ said that the law. ns orij^inally passed, mentioned 
the GoAernor-General in C\)uned. but later the poAver was delegated to (lie Local 
Government. He added that now it was essential to ^ive such |)Ower to the Gover- 
nor-General also, as there mi^ht be cases of particular associations and activities not 
bcin{^ confined to one province only. 

8orae interest was aroused in the House by clause 13 when the House was 
pressed to a division on Pandil Sen’s amendment, for extension to invaliLls 
of the jirotection }::iven to childiam and women from harrassnuait by Ma;j,ist rates 
or the police if the latter wanted to take jiossession of buildings occupied by them. 

'I he amendment was lost by 37 to '17 votes. 

Mr. Jadhav moved an amendment that all mov.abh' property, taken jio.ssession of 
by Government, be ke})t in their custody, and not lorleited. 

Sardar Sant Snif/Ji advised Government not to embitter the feelings of 
the Con^U'ess while attempts were bcin^ made to brinj:; rapproehmeiit between the 
Gon.i^ress and the Government. 

The Hume Mrinhcr, opjiosin^ the amendment, asserted that Government had not 
the sliirhtest intention of entering into another ])act with the (bniiress. 

3'he motion was rejected by 3b a.mdnHt 51 votes. 

Mr. S. C. Sen next moved an amendment to restore the ri^ht of aiipeal ap>:ainst 
the decision of the District Jud^o or the Chief .ludtee of a 8mall (’ause Court. 
Messrs. A^garwal, Jog and I’atil supported the amendment a^ being very logical, 
protecting the elementary right of anpeal of a subject. 

Sir JJrojendra JmI Mittrr pointed out that the disjiute was not between indivi- 
duals as in civil disputes. The issue W’as a simple one, and he did not see any rea- 
son why there should be an appeal for the benelit of the legal profession. The mo- 
tion was rejected. 

There were three more amendments by Mr, Jadhav for doing away with the 
power of forfeiture. 

The llon'ble Mr. llauj pointed out that these funds were the life-blood of the 
organisers and the organization. Besides they were used for the propagation of a very 
poisonous movement. In his opinion forfeiture was most essential to bring a deter- 
rent effect on those who subscribed for these unlawful purposes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

CiiADSE 14 Discubsed. 

2nd. DECEMBER : — The House discussed to-day clause 14 of the Bill which 
aimed at amending the preamble of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act, 19:U, 
to include the words, ‘‘for better control of the Press.’' 
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Mr, S. C. Mitra moviiij' Ihc deletion of thin eliinf-e naid it would he hotter if 
the urombie eontamed the words “for the Hupprc.ssion of the iVess ’ iUHtvud of the 
worciH “for bettor control of the Pk hs.’’ 

Sir Mohaniviad Yakub ;--The vernacular presH played a ^reat jiiirt in rousing 
])ul)li(! opinion in the country but our ^reatost troubles were also tlue to the vatraries 
of this prcHH. He read a jias.sa^u' from a local paper referriin:; to Sir I'n/Ai Jlussain’.s 
chances of the leadership of th(! Assernhly as bein^-; of greater us(! for Hecuriiif^ votes 
on tlie Ordinance Jhll and the Ottawa legislation (laii^^hti'r from all sidis of the 

Houh(‘). He Huid in this way coininunalisni was bre<l. He repudiated tin* inHiiiua- 

tuu) contained in another paHsafj;e from the same paper atraiiist the inernlnTS of the; 

House Hu^-^^esf iri^ that their voting was influenced hy jirospects of nomination to the 

.loint Parliamentary Committee. He oppo'^ed the amendment. 

Mr. Iiumja hjrr Raid that (‘ven the Piess Act and the (trdinance as promul;^m(ed 
could not prevc'ut the publication of movs read out by Sir Mohammad Yakub. He 
Raid if Sir Mohammad Yakub introduces a Ibll boldine; the spreadinc^ of communal 
hatred as sedition, he would liave thi; speakiT’.s support, (dontinuiii;:: Mr. Ran^oa Iyer 
said tiiat communabsm is the fiond that breeds icfitibs and S() ion^^ as [leojile would 
jiersist in demanding; si parate ehadoratis communabam would not die. Air. Ranca 
Iyer said if any paper jmblishes false news they should be contradicted by CoviTii- 
ment communiipies. In this connection lie nderred to the ‘J>aily Alail's" Icveljiiic 
charp-es ap,ainsl .Mr. Hablwin and other Ministers of His M.ajesty without beiny^ jiro- 
ceeded against, why then the Indian Pre^s be treated diU'erently, asked Mr. iian;e:a 

Sir llan Sinifh rep'retled that Sir M. Yakub was oblivious of the issue before 
tin* House. He said the Ih'i'ss should not be suppressed even though its views 

were inconvenient ami uiijialatable to certain jieople. 'i'he speaker asked : ‘ HaNe the 

Covernment tried the ^tmeral law eoupletl with tlie Kmer^^eney ];,ov and found it 

wantin^^ U'Ju'ii only could the Home Member come befon^ the Housi' and ask for 

a Htron^mr wiajion to cope witli Civil Disobedience. Is the Home Member not aware 
that th(' more you miiz/.le the Pn-ss. the mon* you help in the dissemination of false 
and mabeioufi news. Referrine; to Lord P>urnham’s remark that if the ])oliey of 
Covernment and tlie ])roblems confrontin;i: it had to be brou;:hl to the notice of the 
peo^ile, they must have a weIl-deV('lop(*d publicity rlepart ment. but >vhere you will ^^et 
l)ubb(*ity except throuuh the IVess which you want to mu/zle ? Attain, with the 
s|)read of education and knowledp'-e. peo])le are anxious to ^el movs. Continuing, Sir 
Hari Sin^di (Jour said : The newspaper is the poor man's univerBity. If you want 
to Rpread mass education you must also encourage the Piess in India. The i^ress 
liere is still in its infancy. \\'c know of countries in tlie West wheie newspapers 
have a eirriilatioii by millions. In those countries the Press is the eheajiest medium 
of mass education but you cannot have a Press which only publishes court circulars 
ami ( iovernim'iit news. It must take interest in all live isi^ues of the day, of polities, 
reli^^ion, and sociology as these a’'e tin' factors in npmrd to which the public want 
enlightenment. C’onlmiiin^ Sir ilari Sin^h said : "If you loctk at the operaliou of 

the Ordinauecs in Hombay and Calcutta, so far as the indigenous Press iii eoncerued, 

you will appreciate what that means.” 

Replying to the debate. Mr. Ihn<j said that the Ilon’ble members were aware that 
the Emergency Powers Ordinance was promulgated with a limited intention, viz. 
only to control the Press a^oiinst ineitiii^ murder or violence. Now it was proposed 
to e.xtend that control to a much wider scope. To Sir Hari Sin^h Hour's remarks 
whv the (Rvveniment did not feel content with the powers they already possessed 
and did not try them, the Home Member said that they had already tried them in 
the past at the bepdnninp: of the first Civil Disobedience movement when it was 
found that the control of the Press was completely beyond their powers under the 
ordinary huv. Aj^ain. when the first Ordinance expired. Government did precisely 
what Sir ilari Sin^;h (Jour 8 ug< 2 ;ested and watched for two months after which it 

was necessary to i.ssuc the second Ordinance. ‘ You canT honestly expect us to try 

another period of inactivity/’ he observed. 

Mr. Mitra’s amendment was then put to vote aud declared lost aud clause 14 
was carried. 

Clause 15 Discussed 

Mr. Ranga /^cr’then moved the deletion of clavtse 15 of the Bill stating that the 
Press Emergency Powers Act would be iu force until the expiration of the Criminal 
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Law Aniendnic'iit Act, 19.‘i2. AfLrr Mr. I't'ply, llu^ anicndnu'iit waa put to voU? 

and declared lost and clause 15 was carried. 

Third 11il\I)IN(; of the Bile 

Srd. DECEMBER Galleries w('rc entirely deserled wln-n the Ass('nil)ly mot to- 
day to dis])ose of the Ordinance Bdl. Amtamments to limit tln! life of the Bill wen* 
moved by several members ami nom* was either accepted or carried. The scco/fd 
rcadin;/ was })assed and the lloirble Mr. llai;^ moved the Ihinl rcadiHt) of the Bill. 

^[r. Raja, opposini;' tin* third readin^^ of tlu* Bill, said tliat, the Ordinance Ihll 
was proceeding: hke a steam-roller crushiiijj; the opi)osilioii nnderm'ath. 1 >e^em*raled 
and dis-spirited as tiny wen* th(*y could only appeal to liumaiiity and statesmanship, 
but the steam-roller has nothing of tin* kind, rhey could not save evtm an invalid. 
ProceediuR Mr. Uaju said that he would have welcomed the Ordinance Bill if In* 
were a terrorist, because it was au invitation to terrorism by the suppression of all 
political ('xpression in the country. Referring to the tk)ue;ress he obsi'rved that 
despite stronjj^est provocation tin* tkin^ress had remained non-vioUnt. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said the (hivernment had not appreidati'd the attitude in oi)i)os- 
inp; the Bill. lie ur^ed that the (iovernment should not aheiiate the l‘ress on the 
eve of lU'W constitutional reforms in India. He plaeeil on the tablt* ol the House 
two si^ou'd letters with jihotoeraphs of Bi'u^ah'e wouu'ii who had been assault(*d by 
police and also a iiumbc'r of fihotoi^riiphs depietine: alli*e:ations af-OHusi the police. Mr. 
Mitra said that rejxu’ts of none of thesis Iiappenine;s had appeari'd in the Ihi'ss. 
His fear was that the e.xcessive powers ixiven under the Bill wcaild always be misusi*d. 
If the object of (Toveniinent was to strike ti'iTor tlu'V should do so by means of 
martial law and not throu^di measures passed throu^^h Gentral Ja'^dslature. 

Mr. Abdul Afatin Chaudhurn quoti'd a teleeram from the* Imam of .luina Masjid, 
Ghitta»:ong, to the Clovi'rnor of Ben^od showinj^ how the Mussalmans suHer(‘d 
through the operation of Ordinance in that part of India. Mr. t'haiidhury furtlu*!* 
said that Government could not be ueeusi'd of partiality to any community. I’liey 
were absolutely impartial in their misuse of power. The Mussalmans who wiwe 
weak Hutlercd the most wherever they tri(*d to be imh'pendcnt. I'lie Frontier Mus- 
Balmans were terrorised, the Tied Shirt' mov(*mcnt was crushed, and the Ahrar 
movement was suppressed. 'riie s]>eaker claimed that India was sulhrin/^ from 
consumption and the Home Member faded to diae:nos(' c()rr(*ctly. It will be throufrli 
a vitalising; injection of Self-Government and lujt through doses of Ordinance that 
the disease could be cured. 

Sir /lari Siiif/h Gour opposinj.; the Ordinance Bill diew the altt*tition of the 
House to three important le;;al aspects aE'ainst the passin/j of the Act. Ih* said as per 
clause 17 of the Bill the Government has madi* the decision ol the Hisirid .huLo* 
as final, but accordinc; to the Privy Council and the Hi^h Court definition the word 
“final” means “conclusive". 'J'hiB precludes the possibility of apjieal. lb* cited as 
authority Civil Procedure (lode pa^e IGfJ foot-notes and referred to a recent easi* in 
the Calcutta Hi^h (Joiirt of 2nd December, P.H2, where Juslice Pearson set aside 
the conviction of the Lower Court under .Section 107 of the Government of India 
Act. Continuing Dr. Gour said bv this Act not onl) app(*al would be ju'cidmled but 
the revisionary powmrs of the lliKU Court would be taken away. If it was the 
Government’s intention to prevent an appeal beii.R filed, then it contravened the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Dr. Gour submitted that the Indian 
legislature being a subordinate body had no jurisdiction to take up any ease in 
which participation of a judicial othcer was prevented from cogniHance of the High 
Court under Section 107 of the Government of India Act. 

Continuing Dr. Gour said the position created by enaeling this measure was so 
absurd that all chartered Jiigh Courts, protected by Hection 107 of the Government 
of India Act under power, superintendence, direction and control of the Assembly 
defy anything this House might do. Referring to non-ehartered High Courts, he 
said, they have such power of superintendence, direction and control which meant 
that some people were given more justice and some less. 

The Lmv Member : Will the Hon’bie Member kindly formulate his objections. I 
cannot understand his point. 

Dr. Qour :--By enacting that the decision of the District Judge would be final 
the legislature precludes an appeal. 

(Concluding, Dr. Gour saidf his second point was that according to contract His 
Majesty’s subjects owe allegiance to the King and His Majesty in turn safeguards 
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and protecis his fiubjo^Hs' intcrtjsts as embodied in the sacrament. Confiscation of 
property could only be done when the State was at war with its subjects which was 
not the case now. Hence neither the British ihirliament nor the Indian legislature 
could eonliscate without giving the right of claiming compensation in a civil court. 

Dr. Clour’s third jioint was that according to section 17F of the Ordinance Bill, 
the (lovernmeiit projiosiid tri protect ullicers ac.ting under a bonalide intention. He 
said there was no law lien*, in ICngland or any where else authorising any body to 
loot, plunder or murder provided his intention was bonatiile. He said that this bill 
aimed at giving sueh power. He further said that it had long been settled in England 
that the clause eonfeiTing indemnity in advance was entirely ulta-vires. Dr. Hour’s 
conclusion was that granting ollicials indemnity without knowing whether their 
actions were justitiable or not was (piifo ilirgal. When l.>r. (iJour sat the President 
asked him to give in writing his exact legal objections which Dr. Hour did. 

►summarising Dr. Hour's points of orcler the Chair said ; — “As I understand they 
are three, one, whetlier this legislature has anlhority to enact that the decisions of 
the District .lu 'ges or Cdiief .ludges. Small ('aiises (’ourts, shall be linal, secondly, 
whether legislation enabling forfeiture of property without compensation is within 
the eoni})elenej' of this legislature, and thirdly whether any indemnity clause can be 
euaeted by this le-gislature b 'fore cause for it has arisen, d'he (’hair takes it that 
Dr. Hour’s point is that under Seetion 107 of tin* (Tovernment of India Act this 
legislature has no power to niak * dt' isions regaidmg subordinate courts' linal order. 

Dr, (Jour : As against th ' power conbTred under the Chartered Act. 

Prv.sidnU \ Wliat 1 want is that Dr. Hour sliould cite authorities. He has only 
dealt with the meiiis of his jioints. 1 have not heard him to cite any authority under 
which legislative powers of this legislature are barred in providing indemnity before 
any damage aeiually occurred. 

The Lau' .!/< ai6«o- • Sir, I have not heard mort' extraordinary propositions of 
law during th*’ last twenty-live ye.irs. I would iiuite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to seetion 115 of tlie (hvil Proe<‘dure Code which lays down the use of revision 
when ajipeals do not exist, Imt there no justilit'alion fur the proposition stating 
that it there be no appeal, no r<*vision can tak** place. In short, niy answer is this 
that this legislature under si*etiuu 05 of the Hovern merit of India Act has plenary 
powers for legislation subjfi to only limitations mentioned in the Act itself. VV’'e 
have all heard about sovereignty of Parliament. What does that mean excej)t that 
it can do anything and ever} thing." 

Dr. (tour was ugain asked to cite authorities in support of his view point which 
he accordingly did. 

The Pre.sijcut then ruled that he could not be party to any restriction of the rights 
of legislation of the House. The Honourable Memliers of this As.sombly ought to 
be very sensible in the matter of their owui rights and privileges. He therefore ruled 
out Dr. (iour's points of order, (otlieial cheers). 

Mr. Sea strongly objecting to the provisions for the Press observed that by 

mu/./.liug the Bress the ( iovei iimeiit were preventing legitimate ventilation of grievan- 
ces. Sj. AniaDiaih Dutt refernd to how only a few days ago ho was not permitted to 
enter the House by polii*e oliieials. 

The debate had not eoneluded when the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Ottawa Agreement 

5lh. DECEMBER : -The House resumed to-day the debate on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment in the light of the Majority and Minority Koporls of the Select Committee 
appointed by the House. 

Sir Hari Sintjh Gour moved his amendment asking the House to adopt the 
report of Ihti Committee and recommend to the Hovernment to give effect to 
the recommendations of the report. Sir Hari vSingh, continuing, said : 
“Let me emphasise that this preference is not unconditional. Firstly, 

our policy of protection of industries remains ; secondly, we provided no 
additional burden to be placed upon the consumer and the tax-payer by 
reshuffling the customs duty ; thirdly, we made a condition that the Government 
of India should keep a wateh on the trend of prices to see how the agreement works 
and submit every year for infor i ation of the House the actual report supported by 
statistics ; fourthly, a committee of hfieeu member^ of the Assembly will be appoin- 
ted to keep a watch on the course of trade to examine the annual reports ana such 
X9 
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represoutativoB of u^riculturjil. industrial and coinnK'ndal interests as they may con- 
Biaer neecssary. 1 consider this is a net f;iiin. Lastly, we have ])rovided a decree of 
constitutional development in the country by making the Executive responsible to 
the popular Chamber in this matter tironieal 'hear, hear'). 1 consider, that these safe- 
f>;uards individually and collectively are entirely in the interests of India.” 

Mr. B. C. Burt, who went to {)itawa as an adviser to the Imlian l)(de<!;aLion, 
defended the Majority Ueport of the Assembly Committee, lie declared that then; 
was no country in the world which, due to soil and climate, had the same advan- 
tage as India, Cotton production in was twenty-one million acu’cs and in- 

creased in 1925-2(1 to twv‘uty-ei)^ht. millions :ind fell down in ]9iil-;»2 to ‘Jd! million 
acres. Similarly, the jute area was twenty-one lakhs ot ucri.'s in 192:1. increased in 
1929 to tliirty-iour lakhs and in I99t3 lo thirty-lvve lakhs, wliile in 19 U it fell to 
eighteen and a half lakh acres. 'That proved conclusively tin* elasticity of the Indian 
crop production. He also took the ease of groundnuts in which the Indian pro- 
duction of 2 million aen'S in 1921-22 had arisen in to six million acres and 

the yield had trebled. Jle eommenied : “'Phis sir, is in resjionse to the increa->in^c 
demand. The Indian cultivator is mather unable nor unwilliiu: to take advanta^m of 
the new markets.” 

Mr. Sitarauta Raj/t, Secretary. Indcjiendent Tarty. and a sienatory to the Minority 
Report, said that Dr. Cioui had admit ted that the eomniittia' was nimble to examine the 
import side of the agreement and yet they Inul emue to the conclusion that the 
ap:reemeat was in the interest of Indm and they want<'d three years’ trial. “May 1 
ask how can wc iifterwtirds restore the very conditions that (‘xisi to-day '! Trade will 
be dislocated, finances upset tind M'Sted* intciasts will be creited.” 'Dr. (lour fiad 
assured them tlmt the consumer wonid not be hit. yet the Majority Rejnrt had 
stated : ‘‘Wc repird it impossibl(> to pr lict p'^mTally upon whom the cost of jin-- 
ference will fall." .\s regards the but den on taxp.ivi'r the only assurance was that 
the Government of India did not want any more revenue. Mr. Uijii eoiitendi'd that 
ariicle M of the A^^rcement as worded did not leave thmu the ehoo t' of Icrminatm^ 
the uf^reement. lie emphasised that with a view to lielp indnstnes in India tht-y 
would have to seek the consent of the United Kine.doiii to \ar\ the rules and if 
that consent was not forthcoming:, they would hive to wait a year liefor,' any action 
could be contemplati'd. Combines in ICnelaml w'onid prevent liidi.i c,ctfinjj: any 
benefit from the u-^^rcemc'iit and that Mr. Lindsay. Tiade CJmml^.sioIler for India, 
had drawn attention to this asjieet. 

6th. DECEMBER : — Sir Afnltn- Rahim, resnmiiie; the debate to-day, conlined 
himself in answerin^j; to poinr.s made by the supper hrs of tiu .\;jrrce- 
merit ami coiicluded his half-hour sp ‘cch by exjircssin^^ tlu' eonvieiion that 
it would be injurini^ llui ix'st economic inti'n'sts of India tie ri*alised 
that the Government had a lare:*'r majority on tins ^piisimu ihan they hail 
on many other equally important matter. T^bcec(lin^^ Sir Ab.liir Kiliim conijilained 
that the Ottawa scheme jilaced before the Asseniijly was not of ilc' tl evi'rnment of 
India but of the British Government to whom the (fovernment of India was siil)- 
ordinatc. Kv«*n if the (fovernment of India wanted to reject thii iie.reiMncnt they 
could not. And the (lovcriimciit in the As-scmbly had niaj only for sncli an 
agreement. 

Mr. Chcttij dilated at lcnp:th on the supplcmi'iitary agreement relating to 
the steel and iron industry which was beyond iloubt to the inteu;.st ot jndia and 
would cnabl<‘ the industry to increase its production and lower ensl of prodiietion 
which would help a statutory enquiry lo some to proiicr eoiielusioiis in the' interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed opposin^r the ratification of the A^^rei'im'iit pointed mit that 
if India was unable to compete with Australian wheat within her own shore^S it was 
not possible for Indian wheat to capture the British mark(!t a^ain-t Australian 
competition. As regards hides and skins he quoted the opinion of the Mnslim 
Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta in which they pointed out that the United 
Kingdom purchased but a little fraction of Tndia’s exports. If they adopted the 
agreenient, and gave preferenite to Britain, the attitude of many foreign countries 
especially that of Germany, the largest single customer for Indian hides and skins’, 
would be biassed and she would retaliate. 

Sir Qcorye Schuster gave the House an assurance that the schedulcH had been so 
framed as would have no appreciable effect on the revenue return and therefore no 
enect on prospects of further taxation. The consumer would in the long run 
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benefit throu^^h compel it ion between Brilish and Non-Empire f^^oodw. Ah re^mrdn the 
HU^'fj:estion that ceiiMlricH like Japan mi^ht retaliate, cnpeeially in the sphere of 
purchase of cotton, Sir Ocorpje Schuster said that these considerations would have 
had some force when at. the refjuest of the Indian manulaciurers import duty on 
the Japanese piece ^oods was increased fifty centum. That was a discriminatory 
measure of a far {;rcat(‘r intensity than anything; that is contemplated in the A^rree- 
ment, J'he result of that ineasurc was that there was no fall in the demand of 
Indian cotton. Th(' Finance Member next dealt with the ar^^urnents advanced by 
the Opposition that the pri'seiit jiolicy involved a departure from Lori Cur/on’s 
despatch. He said that tiu' conditions to-day were entirely different as comjiared to 
Iiolitical, cconomie, taritf and world conditions 30 years a^o. Sir George Schuster 
commented ; "I inaiiiiain that those political conditions whicli Lord (Jurzon laid 
down had l)crn Inltllled and tin- Agreement is in the best interest of India.” Sir 
(Icorijje SchusiiT. however, luldi'd that the' [u\vant:u;<*s of the At;recinent paled into 
iiisi;^nificaiice in <'ornpanson with the importance of the real issne. He said “The 
rial issin* is tlii-;. Is India to |oin the ceonoinic <:rouj) of the British (Mnimon- 
wealth of .Va'ions or allow In-rself to dritt from it and siatul alone ? I do not 
believe there is any llon bli' Mt'inber of tlic House who if he himself sat here and 
liad to carry on his slmiild'-rs ilie respon.sibility id answerin;j; that (jiiesiion. could 
answer it in any other way than the way in which our delegates have answered it." 

Mr. ('. S. Rdf/f/d fi/dr, supporting: >ir Han Sin^h ( ioiir's amendment for three- 
years' ratdieatioii, said tliat it only Sir .Vhdur Uahiin hud attended the Assembly 
commilti'cs sill me nn tiie la.sl day he would bine takni th(‘ same altitudi' as he did. 
At any rat( , J\Ir. Kanea lyar hojicd that Mr Abdur Itahirii would now a^rrete to 
serve on ifie sele«‘t coniruil'ti c. 

Dcicdd Rahil /nr lldrhilas Snn/a.'a siirnatory to the Minority Report, repelled 
the attack of political hia-. and said tliat if they had any it was in favour of India. 
He said that s i far as expiat-, to Britain were concerned, they need not be w’orried 
over the ihrici ot Ihiiam as she would think twice before increasin^^ the duty on 
raw material and thereby increase the cost of living to its consumers, while any 
increase duty on jute imports would only increase tiie cost of production of jute. 
!{(' eontended tliat by puine preference to Eneiisii pioducts and levviup; higher 
duties on non-Biuish ;:c»(h1s. India would be jiayinj.: moie certain t^ooas resulting; 
in tlie iin'i’cii'-e in I lie u)st of production of Indian ^oud.s. which would not be able 
to coiniieic tavoiirably wall loiei.irn eoiintm^. 

Str ,\()Si’i>!i Ji/iori , witidiiu: up (he d-Rate. dtclareJ. if. as a result of preference, 
India couhl sell nuuc in Britain then India's capacity to meet the competition 
i lsewbcrc would be stnmcfr. incrca'-c in India s purchases in the lAiitcd Kingdom 
ilid not mean dimmutum in tim purchases id Indian ]>rodnce in foreign countries. 
As ; result sctkmp' more in the Fniud Kmtrdom market India's purchasing 
power w’cmld nicrca>-c, and with ( very increase thert' would set in motion forces 
which wmild induce to bnn^ wider muikcts for India's produce. 

i'ri'cct'dinc Sii J<tMph l’>lior(' tinpha'-iscd that th(‘ jaihcy of protci-lion stood and 
iiothiiiK" in tiic .\cit .^.,lU'Ilt would be allowed to stand in the way of aj)))lii*aii()n (d 
that policy. M(U(o\(r.'it was (ulirily o])cn to India to dicide what rate of duty 
sliould be imt on a particular commodity. The Members of the Ottawa Delciialion 
had been attacked ori the <:round that they were not elected by the Assembly. Sir 
.losci)li Bhoiv remarked that it was terrible* to comment on the public life of India 
if it was possible bu- anyone to sn^^cst that an elected member of the Assembly 
ceased to command piililic tonfidcncc. simply because he diseharjjjcd his duty ou 
])ublic scrvicf’ at the rcijiiest of Oovernmeni. 

Finally, llic Ottawa itsolution, as modil’M‘l by Sir llnrisin^h Ooui's amendment, 
was passed f»y 77 a,i;ainst 27) votes amidst cheers.* The House then adjourned. 

The Ordinance Bill Patted 

7ih. DECEMBER : — 'Die Assembly, haviiif: cleared the Ottawa issue out of the 
way, revirted to-day to its debate on the Ordinance Bill, and discussed the third 
readinf^ of the Bill. 

Air, Lalvhan'i Naialrai, opposiiifi; the third reading, said that it was not at all 
necessary when a now constitution was in the making. He quoted the Viceroy’s 
speech of the 5th {September last, in which His Excellency said that a large section 
of tho masses bad entirely kept aloof from the Congress movement, and if that was 
true, nothing had happiocd between then and now to justify this Bill. The speaker 
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appca’ei lo the Govornment to sec that thoir ofhcors and a^jjents employed the 
weapon moderately. Keferrin^^^ to the Press provisions Mr. Navalrai opined that 
the Press governed the (lovernments in other eoniitrn‘s. If one or two newspapers 
committed mistakes for that reason it w’as unjust iliable to ^ag the entire press of 
the country. 

Sir Abdur Bahi/n condemned the dual policy of repression on the one hand and 
reforms on the other. T'he Horne Member slated that whatever (iovernment. did was 
ripht. This meant that jiopular opinion did not count. On that basis the present 
Bill was allright. Sir Abdur Kahim contended that the j)resent law was (juite sutli- 
cient to deal with all the olfenees which would be said lo come within Chvil Dis- 
obedience. Yet under this Ihll the courts were unable lo deal with the manifes- 
tations of disobedience and therefore the courts’ juri^dietion would be ousted. He 
disputed this proposition. As for the tk>ngress it did not ri'quiie this Bill because 
its policy was not to escape law but to face its penalties fully and till the jails. 
So really the Bill aimed at striking at the political rights and liberties of the people. 
And the pity was that even the Bound 'J'alrle (AUifercnce had approved of the 
proposal to extend this power to issue Ordinances to the Oovernors and ftirthermore 
even to pass Governors' Acts, thereby saperbcding the Legislature altogether. As 
for the present Bill, Indian publn* opinion was entirely opine^ed to it. “i am not an 
Advocate of Civil Disobi'dieiice, having spent my wliole life in the Bar and the 
Bench helping the administration, but this is not a suit ol legislation which wotild 
ensure peace and order, nor ensure smooth woiking of tiie constitution though it 
may suppress certain manifestations for the time being.” Sir Abdur liahim 

contended that the Bill had a general application to all people, not to one commu- 

nity or section only and asked the (Jovc'rnment not to take advantage of the 
unfortunate commtinal feeling and pass a legislation opposed to all reason. At any 
rate, let them adininistsr it with (Mmsidcratiun and kindn(;^s and ajiply it against 
those only wlio actually infringed the law, 

Syed Muria\a said that though the bill was iniende 1 by tin* Governnient to check 
crime, it w’ould result in curbing the national spit it, and lorpedoeing public oiiinion. 
He deprecated the walk-out from the S lau Committc*'. It ilu' members remaiiK'd 

they would have done a useful work. Th-* Civil 1 )is obedu nee movemimt would 

never have been revived if the present ( tov( rniu'.'iit had piiisiicd L ud Irnin s policy 
and accepted Mr, (iandhi's oiler of fricuKLliip. In his opinion no in-w law or addi- 
tional powers to the police were nec(*-'>ary to deal with the Civil 1 iisoliediimce 
movement. He asserted that it. was the right ol th-' pco|>le t > picket places where 
wine was sold or prostitutes lived. Islam prohibited thcsi; vices. 

The IJon'hlc Mr. Jlai;/, Home Member, winding up the debate, hoped that once 
these provisions were plac.ed on the Staturii Book for a reasonable leunod there ndght, 
as time went on less and less necessity to use ih'mi. It. had beiii repeatedly ex- 
plained that the sections dealing with boycott and picketing w'ould only i-oine into 
operation when an active movement necessitated this form of })roiection. B'garding 
the administration of the JVess provisions, the Home Member rejeal'.d iiis promise 
lo address the Local Governments, do a large extent he regarded the Bill as an 
insurance against recrudescence of trouble, and the ics.s it was necessary to use 
those powers the better he and all the olli'-ers of the (iovernment would be jileased. 

Concluding, Mr. Haig said that Government could not e.o-operale with those 
who were pursuing a policy clearly at variance with the interests of the country. 
But there was enough proof of co-operation at the Bound Table (Jonfereiu’C. if the 
menace, which was typified in Civil Disobedience, was once removed, then they could 
go forward with confidence into a new era. the prospect of which was w'idciiing 
daily before them. (Applause). 

The Ordinance Bill was passed by 56 to 31 votes. 

The Ottawa Tariff Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhorc then introduced the Ottawa Tarilf Bill and moved its reference 
to the following select committee, the report to be submitted by Dei\ TJ Mr. 
Shanmukham Chetty, Mr, llanga Iyer, Sirdar Sant Singh, Mr. Thampan, Mr. 
Gunjal, Mr. Bitarama Raju, Mr. S. U. Mitra, Mr. Sadiq Husain, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, Mr. H. P. Mody, Haji Wajiuddin, Mr. James, Mr. K. Chinoy, Sir 
Abdullah Suhrawady. Dr. DeSouza, Mr. G. Morgan, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, 
Sir George Schuster, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore. 
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Sir JoBopb Bhorc cx[)lainf:d that th<5 tariff schedule had been made keeping'; in 
view the interest b of the consiirnerH and the exeberpier. As r('^ards the supplemen- 
tary a{ 2 ;rcomcnt on iron and steel, the (rovernment were satisfied that they possessed 
the necessary powers to im[)lement this part of the agreement and would use their 
powers straightaway if necessary arose. He appealed to the House to let 
the, l)ill ^o to the select eominitt(M; at the earliest po8sit)le inonuait and 
asHurt'd Sir Abdiir Kahun that he would warmly welcome any co-operation that was 
extended. 

'] here was no other speaker and flu; motion of Sir Joseph Bhorc was carried 
amidst cheers. 'J'he House then adjourned to l;hh. 

Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill 

12lh. DECEMBER ; -('onsidcration (J the Beiijjral r<rrr»ri^t ( fiilraiio's Bill was 
resuiued to-day. Mi. N. Sni. throujjh a ]K)int (jf order, uri/ed tied it was eiiciinihent 

on the Lfiw Memlier to redraft (’lan-e in aeeoidama' with the rulirip^ of tlu' Chair 

and then ]>resent the fall for the eonsidehaiion (d the House. Tfu' Law ]\Temher, on 
tlie otlier liaiid, had plaee<l three alternatives hefoie tin' House for sdeetiou. He 
must stick to one amendment and embody if in the hill. 

'Hu* C/mie rulfd that tlie motion for eoii'^iderat ion of the hill was in order. Uk' 
Law Mi'inher was perf('ctly within his riLdils to amend ('iause T) and ])lae(- liefore tin; 
House tile altei nid iv(S to st‘lect from, i'his the House could do when ('laust' o wais 
naiehed. l<or tlie jue.sent the motion Is fore fh-* Housp was for the eonsnieraf ion of 
the hill. Uepl\ine to the point of ord' r hy Bainhl Sen tlu; ('hair pointed out that, 

iusjate of its waitnnij: a ndme on Clause o was de.naiuled as a hi)e(‘ial ease. Had 

that not been doin' the preseiii (lifficulty would not ha\e arisen. 

Mr. *S’. C. Miit'd then moved for eiii'ulation of tlu' hill for elicit inj; puhlie opinion. 
H(' reh'i'n'd to llu* speorh hy Mr, HaJ; (hat tlu* lull was intended to eliminate' the 
revisional powers ot llieh Courts and said tlu* Hou^e had repeatedly assured that it 
had 110 sympaihv with the teriorisi-^ and would like tt) end terrorism forthwith and 
e\en su j>poi tetl tlie demand for speid) trials. The Hoii.''e on the other hand would 
l)id(ee( those wlio had no connection with (('rrorists, Mr. Mitrti said that lately Ihert' 
had been apprehensions (hat the judiciary wa« entirely umh'r the control of tlu* lO.xeeii- 
ti\e. I here were only the llii^di Courts wliieh wert' free from the eontri>l. 'flu' 
rt'Vibional powers c)f the Ifijjh ('ourts should not. then fore, he taken away and the 
accused shoulil not he denied the chance of approaehin;^ the Hi;^di Courts for 
justice. Mr. Milra referied to the eolkclive fine lecenlly imposed on fhe Hindus of 
Chillac'onj^^ and said ihat it was the police and the military w lio had failed to trace 
the whereabouts of the culprits and who sliould he punished. 

Mr, C. -S’cu elaiiiu'd that no useful ])urpose w^mld lie served hy cireulatin^r 
the I ill. 'Phe speaki’r iruve the Iiistory of the terrorist movement in lientral and 
said that propocssively increased pow’ei.s were us^unu'd hy the (iovirnmen l from time 
to time which vvery time were diS(>overed to lu' iriede(juat.e and iiK'thcacious. The prt*- 
Hcnt hill ])iit (he Uowlntr Act in (lie sliade and Mr. .'■^en elairaed that an uudiliUcd 
h)rni of martial law would he much preferred to what was lioin^^ done in Chittairon^ 
to-day under the mime of ei\il administration. The inhahitants there could he direc- 
ted to remain A\ithin doors for one month and tlie eolieetive tine was imposed on 
iliudus wliere 82 per cint of the population was of Mussalmans. The foundations 
of British rule, lu; said, \m re laitl on the rock of just laws, and their just interpre- 
tation, hut to-day the rule of the law was beiuji; substituted by the rule of the 
police. Mr. t^en. eollliIUliIl^^ said he had hieu reliably uiforiiied that the Chitta- 
gong raid was engendered hy the authorities including the district Magistrate and 
cited several instances to prove that sanction for prosecution was refused which 
showed that the (tovernment for upholding a false idea of prestige was alienating 
public opinion. It was time that the (.Joveriimciit apjioint a committee to find the 
causes of terrorism instead of applying repression. As remedy of this evil, Mr. Sen 
suggested the separation of the judiciary from Vlic executive and making the High 
Court all powerful in judicial malters. 

Mr. Jadhav supported the motion for circulation as it affected the High Courts' 
jurisdiction and power of revision. He was afraid that'. the bill might be extended to 
other provinces also. He said that martial law in Sholapur had undermined the con- 
fidence of the ^people in the justice of the Government and Government would not 
he able to command the love and affection of the people by rcpre8.sive methods, 

Mr. Anklcsariamd Mr. Dudhoria opposed the motion for circulation as in their 
opinion the measure was being insistently demanded as terrorism had eaten into 
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the vitals of Eenpil administration. Mr. Dndboria maintained that the principle of 
the Mill Jiad b. en alre ady accepted by the fJeiif^ml Oouneil. 

Mr. B. JV. /IZ/sva maintained that it was the folly of the (toveriiment Hiibordimili'S 
wlio convened men into anarchists, (tovernment instead of (anployin^ the ('. I. E. 
to trace anarchists should find out the root cause of the movement. 

Mr. Ifd/i/. the Jlomc' Member, was ^lad that the bdl had received sujiport from all 
sides of the House. He said it was not a question of Government smellin/j; anarchy 
everywhere. It i> th(' lonu’ catalogue of out ra;j:es that obtrudes on the atti'nion of every 
reasonal)le Iperxm.' Pandit Sen had declared that terrorism begets terrorism. 'l iiis 
was an ama/iii^ inve rsion of facts. 'Fhe Honu* M('mb(‘r said that the tii st terrorist outrajj:(! 
ai^ainst the army in Ghitta^on^ had occurred just when the special jiowers against 
terrorists had iieiai allowed to laj>S(\ 'J'here was no })rovocalton. Au^_’‘ust UHl 
witnessed a deplorabh* incident' when certain excesses \M*re committed. It was the 
murd(‘r of an inspector while ]>Iayin;^'^ football that had jiroved too much for tin; 
discipline of some of the ciUieias of tlu' (loverniueiit. SeiilenilxT llKtd witnessed an 
outra<!:e and he wondeK'd wliethc'r Pandit S-ai suLrm’Sted that events of a year aico 
could have any eonneetion with them. ]Mr. SfU had su<^i;('sted another enquiry. 
Mr. Haiu said that Hk' Itowlat I't bnimiit(‘e had mad*' a full eiupiiryaml the ( iovi'rnment.'s 
present policy was bast-d on the recommendation^ of the Powlatt ( 'ommittei', Mr. 
8en had snc'^^esfed rt'inedies tirstly, that the (Jov('rnment should not stand on 
1 irestijj:e. Mr. Haijj: askial, ‘Hoes (toveinnu'nt consider it a matter of jiri'Sh^e that 

it should lake action wlwn its oHi-ers an- murdered? The secontl sii^^j^c'shon was 

the separation of the judiciary from the executn e. Mr. Haie, ri'jilii'd that tia rorists were' 
not '.interested in these small malti'rs ami they stood for Inv^tret issue's. 'I'he third 
BU^^p)stion was that if the ( Jovt'innu'nt removi'd cc'rtain oflieiale, the terrorists would be 
])aeified. Mr. Hai^i replied ‘idle r«‘putation of Mr. Ibentice' eloe'S not reepiirc' any 

defence. I W’ould su^"ir('>t that to locate causes of terrorism, wv liave to tleeper. 

They are men who, howa ver, are devoted deejily t() their cause and it is a matter 
of ^reat ditlicully and I am afraid it will la* a m.atler of a lon^ p('riod before we 
can root out this t(!rrorist movement and th(' ti'rrorist nn'iitalit y.bmd in this ta'^k we 
must ^d\e the Penpal Government whatever faulities lie in our powi'r.' (Applause.) 

dht' motion for circulation was di'feated and the ifouse airrcf'd to take the bill 
into eonsuh'rat ion. I)is Mission then proeeedt'd |on the elaust's of the bill. ('Yuuac 
.sreo/a/, third (ind fourth w'ere adojvted and the .\ssemb!y adjourned till the lllh. 

Ci.Arsi; 5 His( t’‘^si:n 

14th. DECEMBER :-Mr. S. C. Srn. moving, the deh'tion of clause' o to-day. said 
that the! preauibh' of the bill indiealc'd th.at it was to snppleuKMit tbe Pciqu-il .\ct, 
while clause o amended that Act and even repealed certain ])ortion of it. 

'I'he Lau Member, on la-half of the ( Jovernment , stated that under tin* ordinary 
law the ri^ht of admitiin)^ an appeal was p:iven to ditliTent i-oiirts, Pndei tlu* bdl 
they w'cre chan^iii}.; the ])iocedure, witli a view to ensure speedy trials and avoid 
dilatory tactics of the accused. Having done that, the Government had |j:iven pireater 
rip;ht of ajiptal to the aceiisid in evi-ry ease. Willi regard to th(3 si-eond contention 
of Mr. S. C'. 8en, the Law IMernber stall'd that the bill having received the sanction 
of the Governor-General, they could suiiplemi'iit or amend the P>en^j:al law. It was 
not ultra virrs and tin- preamble was nevi-r an t)pcrative part of the bill. 'I'lie I^aw 
Member said that the ili^h (Courts derived their authority from various sourci'S. 
I'he bill w'ould take away the [lowers [granted under the Oiminal Ihocedure ('odi; 
and by the lej^islature, but would kee|) in tact the powers [rranted under the Go- 
vernment of India Act. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim was unable to understand lio\v the nw'isional [lowers of the 
High Courts could be maintained if the clause in the present form was adopted 
even with the amendments tabled by the Government. Revisional powers were 
given to the High Courts in the interest of keeping certain cheek on the judiciary 
and no good purpose would be served if that [tower was now taken away. I'he 
Government were giving powers to magistrates of at least four years’ standing to 
pass sentences of any length and it was only fair if the accuHeu in the interest of 
a fair trial had the right to approach the High Courts. Under the ordinary law 
the accused had two chances, one of appealing before the sessions judge and (h (3 
other of approaching the High Courts for revision, and in saying that they would 
allow appeals in all cases, they were not conferring any special benelit on the 
accused. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai HiiiJ that the clause took away the ri^ht of appeal to 
Ilij^h Courts frotn jicrsons sentenced to two years’ irnprMonmefit or under and also 
ait powers from non-charter(*d Jfif^h Courts and the judicial commissioner' courts, 
it was apiinst all canons of justice that the (iovernmeut should lay that certain 
accused be tried by such and such magistrate, without any chance bein^ ^iven to 
the accused to have his case transferred, lie reinindcd llie House th:it the rif^ht 
for transferring cases had been inu(.*h cnrtailc'd recently by tin; ic/:^islaturc. 

Mr. Ramja Iyer said that the Opposition laid ^zireat stress on the amendment. 
'I'lieir olijection was that the clause \\ould restrict the ri)z;ht which other wis-; would be 
<‘njoy(;d by internees under the rcf^ulations. If tin; GovcrnnnMit referred the bill to 
the C'alcutta Jli};!! Court, the opinion they would receive from there would not be 
very welcome to them. 

Mr. X (\ Mitra wanted the (iovernment to define the jiowers \\hieh they inten- 
ded to take away under the bill, while Bandit Sen plea<led lor a fair trial even lor 
terrorist‘s. 

Mr. duff claimed that people had not yet lost faith in the Hi‘rh Courts and clause 
f) was a sort of no conlidence motion by the (Jovcrnnient in the Indian Hi^h 
Courts. 

Mr. said the Govcrniinmt (h tinitcly wanted to lake aaay the jiowers ^iven 

to ili^di Courts by tlie Criminal Brocedurc Codt' and tin* L* t^islaturc. The Covern- 
nient held the result of the cl;iuse to be to put a slop to dilatory motions and to 
curtail niultiplicii y of proceed in{z;s. Tin; bill dealt with a particular type of o/feiices 
and the rie:ht of appeid to Ili^di Courts had not been taken away. 

'The amendment was diTeated by 2S votes to .lo and the aimnduuml.s of the Law 
Mi'inbiT, that provided always that nothine; herein! c()ntaincd shall alfeet the jxtwers 
of Ili^di t-ourls undi;r si'c. l!i7 of the (lOvernment of India .\ef. wa^ aceej^ted by tin; 
House, So also was the amendment of Sir Mohauusl Yakub which omitted the 
words ‘by whatsoever authority made or done’, 'fhe House then after pas*^ed the 
second reading" of the bill. 

Mr. A)narh(ith Ihitt in ojiposiii^ the third rcadiiiiz; of the bill said that if the 
whole W’orld wen; in favour of pu'-siii'z the bill he alone would stand a^minst it, Hi‘ 
observed that the lawl(;ssiiess of the (iovernment ollicials w.as iinbearabh; and t.dvin^ 
them an as-iuraneo of protirtion before any act of terrorism would i)ut an end to 
law and order in the eountry. 

Mr. S. ('. Mitra pointed out that the causes of terrorism were poverty and uii- 
employnu'nt. (iovernment having failed to deal with it by drastic laws, they should 
try another method whieh w’as a declaration that India would have Dominion tSta- 
tus at the end of the Round Table t'onference wither without Federation. 

Mr, ASitararna Raja as'^erted (hat the real olijeet of the (iovernment was to es- 
cape "erutiny by (Courts in cases in whieh they were not eonlideiU. Lawless- 

ness w'as no remedy against la\>lessness but (iovcmnuMit should see that innocent 
people did not sutler. A subject nation would not have respect for the law unless 
It was assured that it womUl be administ ered fairly and scpiarely. 

Mr. irunial claimed (hat (he bill would not cheek terrorism. (ioverumeiit had a 
majority iii the House liy whii li they could even the worst l«iws passed but they 
.' hould not have taken advaiitaires ol it. They should have moved with tin* spirit 
of (he times, 

Mr. ]d(u<) reiilyiiiK to the debate said : ‘The hon. member who just sat down says 
that tliis bill nnil*;he Onlinanee Bill were measures by whieh the Government in- 
tended to litziht the people. This measure as 1 said in uu earlier s|>eech is a flinall 
but essential link in the chain of aetion wo are taking" for the suppression of terror- 
tism. I do not believe the people of this eountry stand for terrorism. (Applause). 

'The motion for the linal reading of the Bill wars agreed to amidst cheers. 

The Ottawa Tariff Bill 

A^ir Joschli Bhore moved the consideration of the Ottawa Tariff Bill as amended 
liy the select committee. He said the fact that the committee had produced an 
unanimous report constituted conclusive evidence of the extent to which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to go to meet the reasonable point of view of the other side. 

Mr. /^ayW, a member of theselect committee, said that they as members knew that the 
principle underlying the l 3 ill,to whieh he waa opposed, could not be reopened in the com- 
mittee. They tried their best to mitigate any harashiplhp legislation might cause, butthey 
Huffered from several handicaps. Firstly, the Assembly had favoured preference for 
the United Kingdom. Secondly, Government had no information regarding indus- 
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trial ])rocliiciiou in the country. Thirdly, customs revenues could not be fiacriticed. 
Fourthly, custoniB otlicials were to distiimiiish between articles of various origins 
and those having emi)ire content, lie added : ‘Indeed I am convinced after going 
into this eoinmittc'e. that there sliould liave been a full einjuiry by the TarilT Board 
before the Assembly was asked to accept the agreement.’ 

Mr. Kaju hoped the (lOvernment would proceed immediately to eollect material 
about industrial production and place it before the Assembly committee. He said 
tlie Commerce Member had already given the assurance lliat any industry which 
was found to be liit would receive consideration. 

The JIous(' agreeil to take the bill as amended by the Select (k)mmittce into con- 
sideration and to proceed to discuss amendments clauses and the schedule. 

HimATi-: On Amkndmknts 

Bhai Parnuinand moved an amendment that in clause 2 of the bill ‘g^'‘''tine’ be 
inserted before the word ‘produce.’ He said that his amendment was not against 
the interist of the Ihitish manufactures, nor against the jirineijiles of the Ottawa 
Agreement but was a sateguard lor protecting genuine industries from unfair com- 
petition often ('nii)loyed by })»'ople in international trade. He (iiioled instances of 
countries like Jaiian and Italy where false labels were used. 

Mr. OAf7(//, opposhig the amendment, remarked that Bhai Barmanand 

was working under a inisapjirehension n'g.irding the .scheme of empire prefenaice. 
The sehenu. was new to them but it was in piaiMiee in conntrii‘s liki* Oanada for a 
long time, liegarding the apjneheiision of Bhai Barmanand that priferenei' to Eng- 
land might lead to abuse in case Britain bought clicmicals from Oermany and 
resliipiicd them into India as ils own proiluce, Mr. C’hetty maintained that clause 2 
gave to llie Ciuvenior-fieneral power to make rules to jirovidc against such an evil. 

Mr. Lalrhii/id Navalrcu, siip])orting the amendment, said that tliere would 1 h' no 
harm if the word ‘genuine' was inseried before ’jiroduce' before the < iovernor-( ieneral 
made rules for ])reveniiug such an cmI as it wa» merely a sateguaul. 

Mr. Jadlnir agreetl with Mr. Clietty and h(‘ld that since England had no fret' 
trade policy it could not import a thing from Hermany lor re‘'liij)i):ng into India as 
it would havt; to itay duty. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc assured that the rules to be framed would be enough to safe- 
guard against misapprehensions and would be neillier unduly rigid nor lax. 

The amendment was withdrawn and all clauses of the bi.! were adopted. 

During the consideration of the sehdule Mr. .ladhav movt'd for the raising of the 
duty to do and 25 |)cr cent, on essential oils which were maiinlactured in Iiulia. 

The Comuicrrc Member replying said that the Select C^mlmltlee liad carefully 
considered all those cases ngarding which aim-ndments had bi*en tabled. Mo-it of 
these commodities were used as raw mat<.Tial for things maiiufaclurL-d in India and 
the (ilovernmcnt did not feel justitied in burdening the industry by additional taxa- 
tion on raw materials. 

The amendment was withilrawn. 

Mr. Tharnpan pleaded on behalf of the copra industry whi'di he claimeel was thi' 
mainstay of the people in the soutli and on the eoasls. JI(‘ wanted a higher duty, 
while maintaining the ratio of prebTcnce giantcd uiuhu- the Ollaua Agreement. 

Mr. Ranga hjer pointed out that in Malabar more copra was produced than was 
required by India. 

The Comnurcc Member asserted that Mr. Bang;a Iyer was wrong and the copra 
produced in Malabar was only sufficient for Indian needs. He could not understand 
why 20 per cent, duty would not allow Malabar copra to compete with the impor- 
ted one. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Jadhav hy another amendment raised the question of cutlery and said if the 
financial condiliou of the country was to improve industries like cutlery, it should be 
encouraged by suitable tariffs and the protection hitherto enjoyed by that industiy 
should be continued. 

Sir Joheph Bhore pointed out that neither Government nor the Ottawa Select 
Committee had received any representation from cutlery interests iu India and the 
country manufactured only those items uuder that head which w'ere not imported 
from abroad. 

The amendment was rejected and the House adjourned. 
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15th. DECEMBER Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy moved to-day for reduction of the 

duty on mineral oils, nine; million ^^allons of which, he said, was imported from the 
United States and one million ^^allons from ihe United Kinpjdom. Sh' Joseph Shore 
would not ueecpt (he amend mcfit on financial f:;rourKls. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Jadhar moved and Mr. .lo^ supjmrtcd an amendment for raising the duty 
on boots and shot's. >SVr Aoseph Shore [>ointed out that imports did not compete 
with tli(! local industry. 3'he amendment was lost. 

Mr. R(i7ttl:nsfiti(i Reddy throu^^h another amendment raised the question of the 
^’[rowin^ molor-traflie and wanted a lowj'nn^ of duty on ears. 

Sir Aosrph Shotr did not think it was time for a f^e.neral lowering of duties. 

Their aim was to fit in preh'rential tarifl's without seriously disloeatinjL< or disturbing 

trad(\ The ann'ndnn'nt was lost. 

Mr. Rafffli-rish/ia Reddy through an amendment pleaded the cause of the cinema 
film industry and wanted a lowering of duty to lu per cent. 

Sir Aoseph Shore assured that he was watidiing the progress of the industry 
with the greatest care an<l every r(*[)r(*sentat ion of the industry would ho given the 
most synqiathefie consideration, thouuh it was not possible to accept the amendment. 

In view of Mr. Bhore's assurance Mr, Keddy withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. RaniLri.shna ]i>ddy then moved the last of the amendments in respect of 
betel nuts. He ph'ad* d that these* nuts were largely consumed l>y ])Oor people. As 
India imported a largt- quantity of foreign stuir preference would atli'ct the consumer 
adversely. I'ln* (Vnntnerci; Member on grounds of revenue could not accept the 
amendment, i'he motion was lost. 

Motion rou Tiniio Rcadino. 

Sir Josejdi Shore moved the third reading of the bill as reported by the Select 
C'ommittvo. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, op])osing the entin* full, declared that the scheme was a pure 
gamble and the Lo\ernmenl was unjustilied in de.aling with the measure at the 
iiiHtanee of the lirilHh tiovernnuMif. Keft-rniig to the etleet of the Oltaw’a Agreement 
the speaker saul : ‘\S’e know that such ('^tensive alteration in the tariff is bound to 

alleet either the consumer or the indigenous industries. There is no estiraaU* to show 
who will sutler, 'j'anll's would he of no a\ail to the British. They derive advantage 
at the ex])eiise of other foreign e.K|>orters and at also of the indigenous industry in this 
country. The Emaiiee Member’s estimates on the subject must also be in the nature of 
a eonjeeture. f feel very strongly that the report of the Select Lommitteo on the Tariff 
Bill docs not reassure us to any extent whatever. J'he ])ositiou remains as obscure, 
as fill of risks, real risks to the public revenue, to the public at large and the 
eonsiinuT and to whatever industrie.s we have in this country. On these grounds I 
0 }>poae the bill.’ 

Mr. Sitaravui Raja : ‘The oceasit)n is only to write the epitaph on the graves 
of our opinions ni this matter. We have been beaten, badly beaten, not by Mr. 
Ohelty, nor by Sii .Iose|)h Bhore l)ut by our misguided countrymen who boycotted 
the legislature.’ 

Mr. S. C. Mdra nplied that as happened in all Farliamcnts the Opposition even 
when opposed to a hill and its principle provided membership for the Select Com- 
mittee. ‘We went there. I and Mr. Rajii, to miuiinise according to our lights the 
demerits inherent in the profiosiils.’ 

Sir Joseph Shore said : 'The leader of the Indi'pendents and two others who have 
spoken have done so out of the conviction that they should adhere to their original 
views, not with a >iew to convince the House by argument at this stage.’ He re- 
peated that preferential duties covered only 22 per cent, of imported articles and 
concluded : Those who have voted against us will realise and admit that if wo 
fought and fought strenuously on that oceasion, it was because we were inspired 
with the honest eonvietion that what wc were doing was in the best interests of 
India. I hope the House will let the controversy rest there for the present.’ 

Bill Passed 

The motion for pasing the bill was put to vote and the President declared, ‘Ayes 
have it.’ The Opposition did not press for division and the bill was declared passed 
amidst cheers. The Assembly then adjourned sim die. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


OPENINa DAY-CALC VTTA. Jst. AUaVSTDKl^ 

Reparation of Lfajiseative Dept. 

The August session of the liengfil Legislative (\)uneil (ipeiiecl at ('uleutta 
on tlie Ist. August At the outset the Presidoit, the Raja Rahi'h of Rantosh 

formally announcing th«' ( lovi'nimenl's decision to eoinplidely separate the 
Council Dt'partment from the Li'u-islative Dcpartmi'iil reealh'd that it was Sir 
Rtanley Jackson who hd the ( iovi'inmenl t(» accept tlic principle of separa- 
tion, but unfortunately a (h'adlofk followed. Later, tiie sclu'tne was c()nsidered ))y 
Mr. Woodhcad, the j)resent Finanei'; Member, with sympathy and fairni'SH. Lut if he 
w’as to point out the authority who madi' the sei>aration a reality, said llu' Rresiderit , 
he must ask the House to turn its eyes graletully to the forceful [lersonalily of Rir 
John Anderson. 


JMotjon for Joint ICi.ei r<>RATE 

Maidvi Ahdus Sarnad then moved a'iTesolution r* (‘ommending that it be conveyed 
to the jiroper authontics tltat, in the opinion of the C’onneil. the system of separate 
eh'ctorate was anti-national and inconsistent with a Re''jH>n*'il)le form ot (Jovernment 
and also highly prejudicial to the intercuts of the minority coniinunities ami as such, 
in the future constitution of tlie country, it should be replaced by a SNstem of joint 
electorate. JMoving his resolution Manivi Abdus Samad said that since the inauguration 
of the Reformed (Constitution, the feelings between tin' two cominuniiies were being 
gradually embittered and communal riots of tlie worst type were daily oeciirniig all 
over the country. It was this “j>crnicious ' svstem of eonununa! ilectoiate which 
prevented the growth of Indian Nationalism, d'he mo-t important gioiiml on which 
every well-wisher of the country should oi>]»ose siparate ehctoiutc, was that umh'r 
such a systein elections were sought and contested on communal and rdigious 
issues and not on political and economi<* issues with the ine'utahle risuli that they 
tended to keepalive bigotry and religious fanaticism- the giautest obstacle to 
human progress. Regarding the oilier point that the majoiiiy of the Mushin 
community favoured separate dectorate. the Maulvi agreed that MiNiims as a 
weaker community were entitled to claim on jiohtical ami economi ' grounds I'onees- 
sions which were anti-national in character. Hut lie advled th.ii tluy luu! no right 
to claim, nor had the other communities any right to concede it wh< n the right 
claimed was anti-national in character and siinck at the ^•er} loot of Jh'sfionsible 
Government. If the Muslims thought that Jtcsponsihle dovtrnment was detrimental 
to the interests of the Muslim community, they should have the eouragt to say so 
plainly. 

Mr. Tami\uddin Khan moved an amendment, which wanted to deh'li' tlie folhiw- 
ing portion from Mr. Abdus Ramad’s n'solutioms “Is anti-national and inconsistent 
with a responsible form of Government and also highly jirejiidicial to thi* minority 
communities and as such.” Mr. Khan’s amendment ran thus: ‘ riu* ('onneil 
recommends to the (government that it be pleased to inform the* authorities coneern- 
ed that, in the opinion of the (Council, the system of sejiarate electorate should in 
the future Constitution be replaced by Joint electorates provided llu; electorate is 
based upon universal adult suffrage, and there is no resorvatifin of seats for any 
community or any interest su'*h as landlords, commerce, universiiy and the like.’ 

Discussion was not over when the Council adjourned for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST Mr, W, II. Thompson.^ Leader of the European Group, pointed 
out that all the speakers seemed to have accepted the ideal of ‘one man one vote’ 
and to have looked upon universal suffrage as the goal to attain wiiieh England 
had been trying and which it had ultimately reached. They imagined that it was 
the ideal which every country should aim at. “But I am not by any means sure”, 
continued Mr. Thompson, “that England is too pleased with that goal, now that it 
has been reached ^ falling into pitfalls into which politicians in England as every- 
where else fall.” Concluding, Mr. Thompson said that it was altogether impossible 
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that in the fnluro they mi^ht find politiral or^iuiisaliouM even in England to give a 
dircelion to Rome movement which would give due weight to the vote which was 

east with knowledge behind it. He suggcRted that the ideal of univerfial suffrage 

was certainly of doiihlfnl valiu'. 

Khan Bahatlur Ahdnl Motnin said that caeli community was really fighting for a 
majority in tlu' legisbil ur(*. MukImiis relying on numerical strength wTre claiming a 
majority of .seats in tlie liengal J/‘gi.slaturc, while the Flindus. claiming alleged 
superiority in educational and economic, conditions, were demanding the same. In 
thinking abfuit the cK'.cforatc s (jUfstion, Hindus and Muslims alike did not think in 

terms of Indians, but in t(Tms of Hinflns and Mussalmans. It was. he thought, 

impossible, at the jiresent moiient, to bring the Hindus and Mussalmans together, as 
it was imjios^^ible to fix oil and water t()gether. 

()}»posmg botli tile rcsolutmn and tin- amendment. Mr. //. S. Snhrrnrardyy conten- 
ded that sepaiatr 1 1< d orat (‘s wer(‘ m re-sary in the largir interests of the country. 

Mr. /. s,ud that tin* Hindu community was prepered to be swamped 

out from any j)artii-nlar constituency for th(' sakf* of nationalism. 

Mr. r.annerjee said it wa^-' his personal view that universal adult franchise was 
not pracdieal polities at i»n>seiit. beeansi*. he thought, the constituencies would lircak 
do»vn under tlieir own weight and far from being heli)fiil to the growth of demo- 
cracy, would prove to he its enemy. 

A’ee. /?. A. Ka/i. speaking on behalf of the Indian Christian community, whole- 
hearM'dly supimrleil joint eleeiorati s. 

1‘Aplaining liie attitude of th<‘ (iovernment in conru'ction with the resolution and 
the amendment, Mr. /i’. X. Jh'nl. Home Mendjcr. said that in a fully democratic 
eonstit ution .•'ejjur.ii e elector.ates wtu'e out of place, but jiractical considerations indi- 
cated that si'parate eleepu'utes midt continue for a time. Tdr. Abdiis Samad’s reso- 
lution, he <'outinu('d. could \\o\ bi' a(‘eeptcd but it had been decided that the Govern- 
meiu members .--honld not vote. 

After a fi‘v, imua* speeehe-- the ( 'ouiicil adopted by d7 votes to 32 Mr. Tarnizud- 
din Khan's anundment tliat the Go\tTnment he pleased to inform the authorities 
concerned tli.at, in ih(' opinion of tin* (’onncil, in the future constitution of the 
country, the sy.^tem of S(>p;iratc electorate be replaced by a system of joint 
elect 01 ale. 

3'he (.'onncil d* feated by 12 to 25 votes Mr. Tamizuddin Khan's provision 
that jcuit cU'ctoraic should replace separate electorate, on condition that the 
cb'ctorate was l)a<ed on unurrsal adult suftVi^o and there was no reservation of 
seats for any eummiiiiity or inieiesi such us Lai.dlonls. Commeree, University, and 
the like. 

Mr. 'rami/iuldiii's anundment was jiiit to vote in two parts by the President, 
d'he ii'Ht for rejilaceiutnl of bcparate eU'clorates by joint electorates was carried by 
11 to 37 votes. Wlieu that wa^ put as a siibslain ive resolution modifying the origi- 
nal lesoliilioii of Ml. Abdiis t^amad. in which he had characterised sejiarate electo- 
rate as ‘anli-natiomil and iiieonsisteut with a resnonsible form of Government," it 
was earned by 17 lo 2»2 as slated. In all the three divisions that took place the 
Government members refrained from voting. 


PigAD.irsTINO PnoVINCIAI, BorNi>AiUF..s 

3rd. AUGUST :~Mr, X. K, Basu moved a resolution to-day recommending to the 
local government *'lo move the Government of India for the aiipointraent of a 
commission (o nailjuht provincial boundaries in order to bring all BoDgali-spcakiDg 
people under one and the same provincial administration." Speaking lo allay the 
snsi>icion from the mind.s of the Muslims, Mr. Basu said that even if the bordering 
Beugali-speakiiig dislriets were included in Bengal it would not give a majority for 
the Bengali Hindus. 

O[)po.sing Mr. Tamixuddin Khan said that though there might be linguistic 
affinity bit ween Bengalees and the people of the bordering districts they were ethno- 
logically difi'erent. 

Mr. A, K. Faxlul Iluq, while agreeing with the broad principle of the resolution, 
said that the time for such a step was not opportune at the present. 

The Hon. Mr. H. N, Reid, Home Member, while opposing the resolution on be- 
half of the Government, said that such a step at the present juncture would only 
create political turmoil. 

The resolution was defeated by 60 votes to 41 and the Council adjourned. 
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Suppression of Immoral Traffk.' 

4ili. AUGUST :—Thc Council to-day discussed the non-onicial bill of Mr. 

./. N. Ba^u, Liberal lender, to refer the Bentja} Supprcasio/i of Immoral Traffic Bill 
of 1 9.'5w to a iSelect Committee. Mr. W. E. Wordsworth ami Khan Jiahadnr Abdul 
Momiu supported the reference, while !\Ir. N. K. Basil and Mr. Abdul Kassim 
opposed it. Nearly KXJ ladies belon^in^i; to ditlerent women's associations attended 
the meeting as visitors. A petition Bi^>;ned by over 1,000 peojile supporting the Bill 
had been sent to the members. 

Moving the reference of tlie Bill to a Select Committee, Mr. .7 .Y. Baau said that 
the Bill aimed at eradicating one of the most de^Taded forms of slavery, namely, 
commercialised vice, which had asiiumed serious firoporlions. It was necessary that 
they should no longer remain indifrerent, but devise to sn|)press this hideous form 
of humau slavery, which ruined the lives and the future of many ^irls and grown- 
up women. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin and Mr. If. C. IVordtuifnih supported the refer- 
ence of the Bill to a select committi'c. The latter said that civihsi’d nations must 
do what they could to tij^ht this danger, and prt'vent nu'ii and woimai from delibera- 
tely iraposiiif^ this hideous form of slavery on helpless ^irls. If they rejectial the 
Bill at this sta^e, they would depniss public opinion, and in so doiii|^ would be 
going home that evening, as stealthily as possible. cHcajung the ('yi's that had come 
to see them do their duty. Mr. N. K. Basu. opposing the motion for referiMice, 
said that it was a hasty piece of legislation, and, if passed, would tend to drive the 
vice underground. 


(Lvlcutta Municipal Amlndml.nt Bili. 

5lh. AUGUST After further discussion to-day the Immoial 'rrallic Bill was 

referred to a Select Committee. 'The (iovi‘rnm''nt then siith-red a didt'ar 
when, in spite of opposition by th-' lion. Mr. />. }\ Suo/h Iito/. .Minister fo» 
Local Self-Government, the Council referred the Jiiil of Mr. Mumudni D<h Bai Mahasac 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act to a s leet <-ominiltet; l)y o') votes to .'tS. Ph- 
object of the Bill w\as to create Kabghat a sepaiate ward in the matur of representat 
tion to the Calcutta Corporation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. U. N. Iieid, Home Member, s.ud that the ( iovtuiinnait did not 
oppose the reference to a S -leet Gjinmittee, but kept an ooen mind as to how' far 
the Bill W'ould require modification in the Committee, so that it might be workable 
to achieve the result it had in view. 

Disorders Compl.nsation B.ill 

The Council decided to recirculate the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bills 
of Mr. Satyendra Kumar Das. The object of tin- Bill was to comprns.ite Hiifl'erer 
from acts of unlawful assemblies including those of a communal nature. 

The Home Member, supporting recirculation, instead of a reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee as urged by the movm', said lliat having regard to the import- 
ance of the Bill, it should be lecirculated for eliciting public opinion. The Bill was 
based on the Bombay Act and from thi; information at his disposal, he could say 
that the Act had not succeeded in eliminating communal riots from liombay. 

Non-Oficial Bills 

The Council passed the Ccs.'i Amcadmmt Bill of Mr. K. M. Roy. The Council 
decided to circulate the Mela Sanitation Bill of Khan Bahadur A//-i/ul Huq for 
eliciting public opinion. The Bill aimed at making better jirovisions for public 
health and tsanitation in the presidency of Bengal. 'The CAnincil also agreed to refer 
the Waqf Bill of Maulvi Abdul Choudhury to a .Select Committee. The object of 
the Bill was to recover and administer the Waqfs in Bengal for promotion of educa- 
tion, saoitatioo, etc. 


Terrorist Outrage Condemned 

8kh. AUGUST : — Before the business was resumed to-day references were made of 
the death from revolver wounds of Mr. Ellison and the attack on the life of Bir 
Alfred Watson. Members were unanimous in condemning the cult of assassination 
and conveyed their condolences to Mrs. Edison and congratulations to Sir Alfred 
Watson. 
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H\:v r* LF M KNT A II Y Ci RA NTR 

Oji fho motion of ]\Ir. J. A. Woodhra^I. Finanro Member, the (’oiinril 

^aantod about Its. .‘{(KX) for the year RK)2-:{.‘> (owards the formanon of a 
separate; I j<‘/:islat ive; ('onneil J^epartnierit. On the motion of lh(^ fforrblc 

Mr. B. rtin^di Roy, Minister for Local Be IfTioxernment, the; (V)uneil 
I^rante-d I’s. bO/KXl as aid to the (Calcutta Hospital Xurses Institution. 

A^ sum of Its. 1,08,202 was //ranted by the/ (Vmneil on the motion of the Jlein ble 

Xawab IC. (J. M. l<'ar()(iiii under the* head “('ivil Walks” for (1) a scconel additional 
HjH'(‘ial jail at I)um Duni, (ii) the' rea^onstruetion (»f the* Mymi'nsin/rh Jail, (J) struc- 
tural all e-ral ions in tin* female warel of the* Birliarnpur Jail, (1) e-onsi ruction of cells 
in tile liujshahi (k-ntral Jail, and (5) eonstriictiem of teniporay sheds in the Dacca 
(Vnfnil Jail. A leikcn ‘‘eiil” by Dr. Xare*"}! Chanelra Sen Gupta, for drawin/;:: the 
attention eif tlu' ( Jove'rnme'nf to “the* wholly insufticie rit accommodation in tin' J)um 
Durn Sfxvial .Jail and tlie e)vercroudioe ejf prisijners in jails” was however lost 
wilheuit division. 

Orrie iAL Bii.ns 

riu' (’ouncil p:i4h('d the Iloii'ble Mr. B. 1*. Siiij/h Roy’s Brjuinl Opiu^n Smohinr/ 
Bill, and referred to a select e'omuiiltee the (>f)unti {BoKjnl Ametuhnent) Bill. 

^Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill 

9th. AUGUST 'Phe Ilon'hle Mr. A. .V. /»Vb/, Home* Me mlicr. introduce^d to-day 
the; Brwjdl Suj)/ir(‘s.<<iun of Terrorist Outntqre; Bill and in doiiip- so explaineel the 
])nncij»les underlym// tiie Rill. MoMe;/ for rehu’cnee of the Ihll to a Selex't com- 
mit te‘e\ Mr. Reid saul that the* period e>f the I>ill (*oincieh'nl only with the' Ben- 
l/al ('riminal Law Anu'iidment Aet of lliJtJ Adding that crim*^ of an al)normal nature 
and on an abnormal meisiin's must, he tnel hv aimormal measures, Mr. Reid assured 
that no law-ahuliuj/; jH'i'son need he fri;/hteneei . Mr. IT. //. 7/iompson, on be-half of 
the’ I'ureipean //renif) supporfin/r the* Rill. suLree/steel that a larf/e* section of the caste 
Hindus sympatliised with the' terroiists. This alleiration wiis challen//ed by Mr. 
./. -V. (ttif)ffi and several other Hindu rnemb<*rs. Mr. .1. A. Banvrji. on the othcT 
hanel, remarkeel that tliere was no piinsayint; the fact that there was a stroni/ mea- 
suie eif juiblie* sympathy hw the terrorists. in the coiirst' of the debate Mr. 
Brnl announced tlial a statement would be* nuule durint/ the session regardine; the 
Uhitta/ron//; Kiujuiry Re’port. 

J'he oppositionists consisted mainly of Hindu numliers. while the Governme'iit 
was supporte'd bj the Kurope’an members, practically the wholi* of the Mahominedan 
nu’inbers and a few Hindu members. A few Mahoinnu'dan members remained 
neutral duriu//; the two divi^^ions. d'ln* main e*ontention e>f the oppositionists was that 
the Ihll would not a(hi(’ve* the e)bjeets it aimed at ; for, inspite of the operatie^n of 
the Orelinain’cH on which the present Rill was based, terrorist activities had continued. 
Men who went out determiiu’d to murder with re\olvers in one hand and poison on 
the other, they thought, would not bt* allectetl by this Rill. The (’ouncil rejected 
(he non-olhieial motion of Mr. S. C. Boy i' hondhury to circulate the Bill for elici- 
tin/j; public opinion by Auf/ust J1 by (>S to 2() votes. The Council then referred the 
Rill to a Select ('ommittee by 72 a//ainst 20 votes. 

‘^'I’he object of the Rill was to /^rant special powers to the IjOcal Government 
to suppress terrorist erimes when the powers //ranted by the Ordinances lapsed. One 
of the Ordinances in force was due to expire on November 27ih and the other on 
December 29ih. The Rill followed closely the lines of the Ren/ral Emerf/ency Powers 
Ordinances XI of 19J2 and IX of 1992. There was no marked departure from the 
provisions of these Ordinamus, except that the power to constitute Bpecial Tribunals 
conferred by Ordinance XI of 19.’12, but not by Ordinance IX of 1932, had been 
drooped. 'Die Rill bad been divided into two chapters and in the first instance ex- 
tended to the Ohittagon/; district, where events had shown that absconders in 
the Chitta//onp; Armoury Raid Case were still in hiding. But any or all of the provi- 
sions might be extended to any other area in Bengal by the Governor-in-Council. The 
second chapter, which extended to the whole of Bengal, provided for a court of Spe- 
cial Magistrates for the speedier trial of offences, and for the bearing of appeals 
from the judgments of such courts. 
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Discussion On Fkueral Kkport 

lOth. AUGUST: — Tlit* s]>cc‘inl motion of Bai Ba]ia<h(r K. C. B<mcrj/\ rccommciul- 
in^ to tJiu Jjocal (TOvi'iiinKiit to convoy to the uropcr aiithoritioH the opinion of tin; 
C’oiiijcil, that “(ho looonimoiuiations of tlio Eoucnil I’inanco Conitnitte<^ rofj:arc{ini; 

jiio wholly unsatisfactory anil unacceptable, anil that the province hIiouIiI 
riccive its full share from the income-tax receipts from the i)rovinee and the entire 
})roccc(Js of the cxi)ort duty on jute" was carried uuanimouHly in the C-ouncil, 
after a two hours' debate to-day. 

Indicating the ( Jo\ ernment's* views, (ho Hon’ble Mr. .T. A, Woodhead , J'inance 
Member, said that tiie J^ocal Government had forwaidcd in June last an cxj)rosHion 
of their opinion on the Gonimitico's ncommendat ions. J'lio ollicial view was alrcjidy 
belore (lie Goicinnuiit ol India and the Secretaiy of v^tatc for India, and if the 
resolulion was earned, the two hi^ther authontics" would also have before them the 
views of the non-utheial member^’ of the C'ouncil. He added that, on essential 
})Oints, non-otheial opinion was in close aceiird with the views of the G()verninent. 
He also iiromisc'd to eominunieate at once to the Government of India the jmtjxut 
of the dav’s ])rocciilii)^s if the iTsi>lution was carried. 

The Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill 

Tlu' C^inm il tlien proci't dixl to discuss the I>en/;al Municipal Bill, the Bejiort of 
tile Select Gomniillee tlareon beinjr pK'suited by the Hon'lile I\linisler Mr. 11 /'. 

Situih Rof/. Claiming" that the Bill would lit the new conditions, thi' Minister said that 
its reeonnnenilat ions ^o far as fianehise was concerned, went beyond those of tin* In- 
dian Fianchisc' Gonnnil let', exei pt in legat'd to educational (jualiheations. He added that 
women would be eniranehi.-ed, and ])iaccd on the same footing" as men. announc- 
ed that an atoned solution repudini. the (luestion of minority reiirescntatioii had 
been naelied (>n llu' basis of joint elcctiaates with rest r\ at ion of seats. 

The House without a dnision rejtt-led the motion of Mr. N, .V. A‘o/y to commit 
tile Bill to a Si b el (.’ommiltee for iuither consideration, and decided to take tlie 
measure into eonsiderat urn. 

'I'liG Bill (M'lita'md 5-17 clauses, and more than L'.KXt amendments had been tabled. 

Bkoi’osai. To Ai'.oi.isfi Nomination.s 

1 1th. AUGUST C’onsiih'rin^ the Bill, clause by (‘lano\ tin' ( ouneil to-day 
decideil to retain the system of nomination by 75 votes to ‘dU and n'jecttd the 
amendment of Mr. A. A', ii'o// to do away with nominatioms alto^^ether. 

By 71 vot(s to L’l the Council ilefeated the amendment of Mr. J. A. JJaurt/cr 
to reduce the luojioi tioii of the nominated members fiom one-fourth to one-liftli. 

Mr. ,1. A. ]l(in(-rir( eharaelenscd the se'-'tem of nomination as ‘‘pernieious sup- 
porting:: the tiinendmcnt ul IMr. S. N. Ko}, which wanted to do away with nomina- 
tions a! ton fiber. 

Kew. li. A. Afl/y (nominated) op])()Scd tlic amendments as, in Ids opinion, nomina- 
ted members scrvid a useful juirpose. 

A wordy duel followed between the two s|)cakcrs, Mr. Bduaf/rr claiminp^ that 
elected mi'inbcrs had the ri^ht to M)t(‘ freely, wliilc nominated members voted in one 
particular way. and represented none but tiicir “p^od-fathers." 

fictortinp. Mr. Vary said that he had voted on occasions apainst the t»overnmcnt 
but none of any political party had ever voted apaiust the decision of the paily. 
“Did not (he slavish followinp by the elected members of tlieir party leadeis do 
more harm than the followinp of the lead of the (iovernmeut by nominated mem- 
bers ?” he asked. The whole House buist into lauphter. 

Mr. B. P. Sinfjh Roy, Minister, ojiposinp the amendment, said that d pave no 
particular pleasure to the Government to retain nominations, beiause the Govern- 
ment had no interest to do so. But they had to do it in the interest of the 
minority. There was a minority, which was anxious to be represented as it found 
itself in a hopeless position in elections, d’hat beinp the position, the (lovcrnmcnt 
could not ignore the minority. 

12th. AUGUST : — The House rejected the amendment of Rai Bahadur Ilaridhon 
Dutt to-day to fetter the Government’s discretion repardinp nomination by providinp 
that nomination should be made to secure the association with the municipal adminis- 
tration of persons specially fitted, in the opinion of the local Government, to be com- 
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miHsionerH and to flcciirc tho reprcnentation of minorities and special interests, 
incliidinf^ the backward and lahourinjr classes. 

By 87 to JO votes, the House similarly lu'^atived the amemlnient of Mr. Kishori 
Mohan Choudhuri which wanted that instead of one-fourth of the members [)ein^ 
noniinated l)y the (lovcrnment., they should be coopted and elected by tlie commis- 
sioners. An attempt to reserve one-third of the nominated seats fur the depressed 
classea also failed. The Council then adjourned. 

Joint Ei.ectorates with IlESEitVATioN 

15lh. AUGUST : — On the motion of the Hon. Mr. IJ. P. Snuih R o], Minister 
for Local Self-Government, tlie tkmiicil unanimously decided to-d.iy to introdns(; joint 
(jlect.orate with reservation of seats for the minority cominunii e s in tlic Municipalit ;es, 
in accordance with the. pro])ortion of such conununituis to the total population in 
Municipalities accordin^^ to the latest census. The Governm'’nt was fnrth'T ^oven the 
ri)::ht to determine whether any community m a ])arUrnl.vr miinit^ipalny should be 
deeiiK'd to lie a minority community. It was turther piovided that no pens on lieioiii^injj; 
to a minority community, if eligible for election as ( 'omnnssi mcr, be disipiablied from 
contesting a scat not ho reserviai. 'I'he Minister hojicd that limeal would a 

lead to the rest of India on this thorny (juesiion. as it had done in the ])ast in 
other matters. 

An objection uas rais<'d by several Hindu inmnliers on the ^^round that it was 
‘'a surprisi' motion.’’ 'I'liey wanted a day’s time to consider the jiroposal. but the 
leaders of various si'etions of tlie House oppos('d a day’s adjoarnnu'iit an 1 aurecd 
only to a short post jionenn nt to eiialilc tin' members concerned to consider the 
jiroposal. Aecordiiicly. the iha sident adjourned the House fiir half an hour. 

Snjiporliiij; the unHiidmt'iit, Mr. A. K. I'a'J-id- Iluq, on la-half of the Moslmu 
community, said that this apai'ed ilccision j::avc tie- lie tlirect to those who saitl that 
Himliis and Moslems could not airn-e on tlii-^ important (pieslion, lie added that 
though it did not satisfy the aspiration'^ of all. it ea\e a fair chance to the Mo.slem 
eommnnity t(^ j^et their sliare in the civic admmiHlration of tlie country, Tb'plyini^^ 
to Mr. .N. K. Basil. Mr. ifiiq .said that thiua* was nom- amone the Moskms wlio 
would refuse to reserve seats for the Hindus in lo<-al sell’-p^ivi riinii; boJies where they 
ui-re in a ininorify. 

Mr. .7, L. Bawrji rcmarketl that tin* Bill was retrop^radc in so far as it haiidi- 
cajrjied joint electorate by attaching: to if cerliiin conditions. Ht-. liowever. welcomed 
It as it uas for the tirst time tliat the* Moslem (aunmunity could be persuadeii to 
accept the principle of joint i l('e(orat(‘. which marked a neu opeiiin;; in their nativui- 
al liistory. 

Khan Bahadur A\\i\(d Iluq emjdiasised (liat wliatcver micht be the nature of 
tin* e.'eetorafe in municijialities and other local bodies, council clcctoratt-s stiiod on a 
ditrcrcfit footing and JMiissalnians were still plciltr.-d to separate elcetoratos so far as 
rcprcsciilation to the lc}.;islaturc was coiiceined. 

'I’hc House, by fiS against 11 votes, lajccit'd the amendment of Maidvi 
Afidtd Hamid Shah, refusiiii; the rij^ht to women to stand as eandidates for muniei- 
pal eli'clions. 

Earlier, the House de(*id<*d that the number of nominated I’vimmissioners in in- 
dustrial areas he limited to .50 per cent, and on the motion of Mr. (', G. 
(jKtficr, resolved that the election or nomination of (eunmissioners in such spt'cial 
industrial municipal areas lie made from unioipe; persons directly eoncerned with 
such industry. 

SrATEMENT ON ClUTTAtiONO INCIDENTS 

16tli. AUGUST Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, made the followiiif^ etate- 
meut after interpellatioart to-day on the incidents of Chittagong in August 
and September, 1931, and the Government’s conclusions thereon 

‘Ihe Government have considered very carefully the report of tho commissioner 
on those incidents and all other information available, and have also been in close 
eonsultalion with the Government of India on the subject. The conclusion they 
have c.oine to is that, following on tho intense feeling aroused by tho murder of 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Asauullah on Aug. 30, 1931, coupled with tho long contiiiu- 
(‘d strain to which the local otticers had been subjoslod tor a period of over 18 
months, certain breaches of discipline were committed and certain damage was done 
to private property which cannot bo condemned. As a result of this, the Govern* 
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moiit have taken suitable disciplinary action against the otlicors at fault and I am 
authorised to stale that this action has the full aj>proval of tin* (loverrunent of 
India. Eerlaiu claims for compensation have been put forward and are bein^ dealt 
with on their merits. 


Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill ( Contd. ) 

The House then disj)osed of nearly 200 amendments of the Mutjiei])al Ameiulimmt 
Jlill. The main discussion centred round the attempt of Khan Bahadur Awi'.nl Jliiq 
to lower the standard of franchise, his idea bein^z: that a bare literary t(‘st should 
be the qiialitication of voters. The Ministrr opposed the amendment, which was 
defeated by 57 to 28 votes. The House accepbal the franchise (piablication as 
embodied in the bill, namely, passing of the matriculation examination, 

Bengal Terrorist Outrages Bill ( Contd. ) 

18th. AUGUST : 7i. N. Jirid, Hmne Mi'inber, ])r('Henled to-day the seba-t 

committee's ri'port on the Ibai^al Snppn'ssion of 'JVrronst OulraiicK Bill. 'I’lic report 
was signed by 11 mem})eiR. 6 of whom submitted minutes of ili'^M'nt on certain 
points. Jn the oj)inion of the committee, the bill had not Ikmmi so alU nd as to rerjuire 
rcpnblication, anil they n'comincnded that tlu‘ bill as anuaidcd bi' passed. Of the 
chanfres introduce<i a proviso had been added that reasonable notice and rt'asonabh' 
facilities for witlnlrawal must be jriven to persons occupying; a building:: befnn^ it is 
taken possession of. A ihav clause had becai addctl i>uflin^ the pro\ision for coni- 
})onsation in a mandatory form in the case ot persons sutl'crin^ loss by t'Xt'rcise of 
the ])Owcrs conferred on the (lovernment to take jioBsession of movabii* and im- 
movable property. 

Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill ( Contd. ) 

The (lOvcrnnK'iit then sutlcn'd two dideats in connei tion with tlu' Municipal Bill. 
The (.’ouncil rejected by *15 to A] votes the amendment of the .Minister. Mr. B. I\ 
Sinqh Rail, providin'^ that the election of municipal chairmen shall be subject to the 
a])])rt)val of the local (lovcrnmcnt. d'hc second dcftait was sustained when th(' House, 
by 7 votes to 80. ri'jccted the amendment (d tlu' Minister jirovidinu: that the (lclc^;ation 
of powers by the municipal chairman to the vice-chairma'' shall be subject to the 
approval of the local Uovermneiit. 

Oa'ih ()i Ai.i.!:oian( r, 

19th. AUGUST : — By 80 voles to I5 the (’ouncil to-day rejected (hr noii-otlicial 
amendment to delete the clause in the Municipal Bill enjoinin^^ on the ( ’ommission- 
ers to take the oath of allc^danee. 

The (’ouncil lajeeied without a division an amendment of hr. N. Br/i 

Gupta to substitute for the elaiise in the Bill which empowered the Local (Jovaam- 

ment to remove a conimissioinT violating; the oath of alb {.^ianee, om; ])ower to 

the (Government to remove a (Gominissioiur if only he had lieen eonvieted of treason 
or sedition. 

The House, however, defeated the amendment of the MinistiT, providing that a 
resolution passed by a Munieijiality for the removal of a tUiairman from olliee, shall 
be subject to the approval of the liOeal (Government. 

Upposin^ the amendment to delete tin; clause relating to tin; oath of allegiance, 
the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Bimjh Roi/, Minister for Local t^elf-f lovermuent said that 
there was a tendency nowadays to introduce politics into municipal alFairs. Ucfeirinf»: 
to the Irish precedent, which had been cited by the members, he hoped the, day was 
far distant when the people of this eouritry would follow the example of Mr. I>e 
'Valera. The oath of allegiance would remind the cornmissioncrH that they owed 
allegiance to the King and that they should not go astray. 

Opposing the amendment of Dr. Sen Gupta, the Minister said that the retention 

of powers in the hands of the Government to remove Commissioners for violating 
the oath was necessary, in support of his argument, th(3 Minister referred to the 
case of Mr. Benin Behari Ganguli, Councillor of the Calcutta Corporation. That 
gentleman, the Minister said, had not yet been convicted for waging war a^'amst the 
Crown, but had certainly violated the Gath of Allegiance by implicating himself in 
a terrorist movement (Voice: (Question). If the Government were left without any 
power to remove a man who had openly and publicly declared his sympathy with 
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murder, that would bo deplorable. It was to provide against such a situation that 
the clause has been included in the Bill. 

22nd AUGUST ; -Flirt, luT diHciission of the Municipal Bill beitiK taken up 
to-day the (-ouncil disj) iscd of nearly 125 aniendmentH, having finished by this 
time 1,013 amendments out of the 2,000 tabled. 

Motor Vkuk'Lks Tax Arr vVmPLsri). Bill. 

A Bill to amend (he Benpil Motor Vehicles Tax Act was next introduced by the 
Minister Mr, B. I\ Siwjh Rot/, and referred to a Hclcct eommittef\ A motion for 
circulating^ the Bill for eliciiin^ jiublic opinion was lost without division. 

AiMorJiNMKNT Motion On Communal Award 

23rd. august The Council held a two hours’ debate on Mr. N. A". Basil's 
adjournment motion to di.seuss tlie ITinn* Minister’s (’onirnunal Award so far as it 
atlected lien^al. Fhe motion ^^as (‘ventually talked out. t^ollowiup: are some of 
the criticisms of the members ri prc'seni in^; all groups. 

Mr. N. K. Basil said : -“'I'lie Award is a sentener of banishment passwl upon 
the Hindus of lieriRal from the leeislature of the provinei' It is undoulitodly a 
communal award in more than one sens*' of the t(*rm but it is not an awaid. 

'J'he Raja Bahadur >>[ Sashipur said : — rhe .\\vanl showed a total bankruptcy 
in ihe wisdom and statesmanship of tin- British Cal)in<‘t. 

Mr. Shibshrldiarisivar h'a/f said : — In all seriousness 1 would ask my Mahorame- 
daii and Kuropein (•olleaLOies in this Council wherh'T they believi* that a C/Ouucil 
constituted 111 uecordanei' with th“ .\ward would be pojtular with that section of 
the peoph* who have forced (hi*, hands of (h)vcrnment to f^rant us further political 
power.” , . . 1 

Khan Bahadur Ah hd Muniin said — "The Muslims ot Heniral arc also dissatistied 
with the A\\ard What the entire Mu'vhm eomuiuuity of B>ens;a\ is sorely ^^ieved 
at is that tie* allotment of seats granted to the Muslims by the Award have relega- 
ted (h<*m to the position of a statutory minority But I do not think that we shall 
be justified in comh'mniug the .Award.” 

Mr. Ah<iu! Samad said "rhe Nationalist Muslims are opposed to the Award 
from the nalionalist point of view inasmuch as it seeks to jicrpetuate the system of 
Bt parate electorate.” 

Mr. FaUul Ilwi : -'‘Reject the Award hy all means if you have got anything 
belter.” 

Mr. J. L. Batur/re said "The Award given by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gives a 
lied reel to his uliole pohtii'al career, it is nnuonhy of him to make such an Award 
and unworthv of India to aeeept it. whatever might be its const fjuenees. The 

Award olfeiiJs against the eartlinal principle of rejiresentat ive institutions.” 

Mr. IF. //. Thompson said ; ’An uwaril of this sort was an absolute necessity. 
No future constitution of India can be mad(‘ or made to work unless there is some 
settlement of thi* problem of communal represeiilation.” 

Rev. B. A. N(u/ said -‘‘Separate deetorate was not wanted by the Indian 

Christians of Bengal. But we are grateful to the Prime Minister for giving us a 
chanec of ehoosing our own representatives to the Couneil.’’ 

The Home Afcrnbrr said : - ‘( iovernment do not intend to participate in any way 
in a discussion on the merits of the Communal Award. It is not for the Local 

Government to ijmstion that Award anil it would be presumptuous on my jiart to 

comment on it by way of criticism or approbation.” 

The Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill (Contd.) 

25th. AUGUST When further consideration of the Municipal Bill was taken 
up to-day, the Couneil rejected the amendment of Dr. IJaridhone Lhdta to enable Muni- 
cipalities to present addresses to persons of distinction. Moving .his amendment, 
Dr. Haridhone Dutta failixl to understand why there should not be a provision in 
the Bill to enable munieiualities, when they so desired by a majority, to present 
addresses to distinguisheu persons, who might happen to pass through those muni- 
cipalities. In the matter of presentation of addresses there should not be a distinc- 
tion between officials and nou-officials. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. B, P. Singh Boy^ TVlinister, said that the Govern- 
ment did not want to make a distinction between officials and non-officials. They 
realised that the days of officials had gone and that the days of non-officials were 
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cominp:. The Government were quite prepared to adapt themscIvcB to the ehanpinp; 
circumstancefi. Biu in the Minister’s opinion, it wnn higlily iindeBirable that they 
should put temptations in tlie way of Commissioners to waste public money in 
presentin^j: addresses which, in his opinion, \vas a luxury, and could be allordcd only 
by bodies like the Calcutta Corjioration and not by molussil municijialities. 

The Council similarly rejected tlu' amendment of Mr. Munindra Dch Hoi Mahasai 
to enable Municipalities to ajiply their funds for promoting: comjranies for the supiily 
of electricity and gas and to make contributions to recognised associations organised 
for the common benefit of municipalities subject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. 

Opposing the amendment, the Mini>itcr said that if the provisions suggested were 
allowed to be incorporated in the Bill the ellect, on iMiinicipal finance would be 
disastrous. The sources of the municijiabties were very sh'uder and if tbese bodies 
were allowed to squander money in sjieculations, the eifect on thi' civic si rvic'cs would 
be disastrous. 

26lh. AUGUST After five hours’ diliberations, the Council to-day disposed 
of nearly 250 anu'udments, recording very good progress in the disciissiim of the 
Municipal Bill. Dr. A. K. Ghose was the mover of a large number ot amendments. 

29th. AUGUST More than ICO amendments relating to minor details were* 
disposed of to-day. The amendments related to details of administration, viz, street 
and building regulations, (‘onservancy, drainage, watcT-^upply and similar subjeets. 
The attendance was thin, and the discussion dull. In th(‘ ctnirsi' ol live hours’ tlclibera- 
tions, two divisions were called, and (lie (Jovernnu iit nuiinttiined its \iew points on 
both the occasior^s by an overwhelming majority. Out of a total of 2.()(>) amendments, 
the House had already disjaised of ],7(K> Ica\ing bUl to be ihalL witli later. 

30th. AUGUST :--Nearly 130 clauses of th(‘ IMiinicipal Bill were disjiosed of 
to-day. Khan Bahadur Abdul Monnn>^ anundment with regard to licensing of 
private slaughter houses within the Munieipalitiies was lost liy .51 vot-'s to 27. The 
House carried the clause as it stood in the bill. viz., jirovision of slaughter houses 
within or without the Municipalities, was carried liy 57 votes to 2S. 

31*1. AUGUST :-The C<)uncil concluded to-day the eoneich'rut ion ot the clauses 
of the Municipal Bill. The tinal reading was, Iiowcver, defe'nd by tin- Minister Mr. 
B. P. Singh Koy till the disjiosal of other oflicial liills. with a mow to (xamining 
the effects of the various amendments considcied during tiie last, three weeks, and the 
necessity, if any, of bringing conseipiential amendimmts. 

Attempts by non-otficials to reduce the Government's jiowf'V in Munieit'al adminis- 
tration failed. An attack was made by several non-oflical mernb* rs upon Snb-Divi- 
sional Officers, when the Minister, Mr. />. P. Siuffh Bnj/, mo\t'd an amendment, 
providing that Sub- Divisional Officers also might i)'* vested with all tin- powiT.s of 
the Commissioner of a Division and of a J)i.strict Magisiratf' to nqnirc a munifipa- 
lity to furnish such statements and accounts, etc., as they tlmueht lit. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K fJasu said, that if. w:is not correcd to say 
that Sub-Divisional Officers were v«;ry n'sponsdih* officers of the Government and 
that it would not be derogatory to ihe dignity of tin' municipalities if th(‘y were 
allowed these pow'ers. After all, the less intiTference thc-y had in the internal affairs 
of a municipality, the better. 

The amendment however was carried by 53 to 42 v:des. 

Bengal Criminal Law ( 2nd.) Amend. Bill 

1st. SEPTEMBER :--Without opposition, the Council granted to-da;/ leave to Mr. 
R. N. Reid, the Home Member, to introdueo the Bengal Criminal Lanv Sceond Anuaid- 
inent Bill. Describing the difficulties experienced in the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
Cas^ the Home Member said that when a notification was issued which constituU d 
the Tribunal in that case, in it were not only the names of the persons who 
were not present and ready to be tried, but also of a niiinher 
of those who were accused in the case, but were not then in the hands 
of the authorities. The case proceeded against those who were present and the trial 
concluded on the 3l8t March last. The Government were then informed by their 
legal advisers that the original Tribunal which had been appointed to try the case 
and which had concluded the case against the majority ot the aecusea had still 
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BciHin of the caHc* apjainst the remainder. It was clearly inconvenient and undcBir- 
ahh; to atlompt to rcaBHembie the ori;;inal Tribunal for the trial of the remaining 
aecuHed, atid it was realised that the remaining accused when they came to be 
tried would liave a legitimale ground of complaint if they were tried by the same 
Tribunal, which had already come to e.ertain conelusiou on the same facts and 
made up their minds on those facts. That was the purpose of the first amendment. 
Ex])Iaiiiing the seccjiid clause', he said that the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
>\as inbuided to di'al uith eases ansirig out of or in connection with the terrorist 
movement. I'lie method which th(' terrorist organisation adopted as the chief means 
of aUaniing its objici, was murder, diliberate murder us part of a deliberate pro- 
gramme, but not murder done under a e('rlaiii })rovoeation, nor murder done as an 
act of [irivate rcocngc. In stieh a cast' there eould be no extenuating circumstances, 
but more or less an attem))t to murder was just as serious as the fact of bringing 
out the attenjj>l snecf ssfnlly . 'I'he [>cnalty therefore Lhould be the same for both, 
d'heri' was no reaHm wliy a criminal who had made an attempt but failed in the 
attempt siioukl i)e trc'attul more leniently than one who actually succeeded in commit- 
ting murder. livplaming the third clause, the Home Member said that the fact that 
It was nccf H-ary iiad b( cn amply j>rovcd in recent jears. He con tin lit d : I may 
mention only two instances. Hnnng the course of the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
( 'asc, tlK'i'i; was (‘onstanf plotting lioth in jail and outside it to destroy the judges 
mIio sal on that Triliunal. 'rtie otlur instance (K-curred about a year ago, when a 
judge was shot in op. n court as an act of revenge for what he had done in carrying 
out his duties llie I’le.'^ident of om* of tliose Sja-eial Tribunals." 

Th(‘ motion for consideration ot the Bill was optioscd by Mr. Shafffisekharestrar 
//"//, who wniitcd circulation of the measure for thi* jiurpose of eliciting public 
ojnnion. The ainendmi'iit was however lost by CJ to 22 votes. The Council then 
pi()ceed((l t(j (Ii-cuhs the Bill ('lati'^c fiy claii'C. 

Sj. MuiiiNi{}\i /A/; litii MaJxisiu's amendment Fiiggesting the deletion of the 
proviso which made a’lenipt at murder jmnisbalde isith a death sentence was negatived 
by the lIoU'*e without a division. 

I\lr. A(//vu(//-u Kumar lUiam's motion proposing that an attempt at murder would 
lie juinishable witli a death sentence or transjiortation fur life only when the person 
upon whose life the a tciiipt hud been made was actually hurt, was rejected by the 
Council by ,o'.l aeain''t ilti voti 

'rhe ('lily aimndnient- that were accepted l>y the House were the two moved by the 
Home .Mcrnlicr sncircstinc verbal alterations in the Bill. 

By 5j votis to l">j the Bill was passed afti'r nearly five hours' deliberation. 

Bengal Suppreision of Terrorist Outrages Bill (conld.) 

2nd. SEPTEMBER .-.\n uu'mvated deliate followed in the Council to-day in 
connexion with the dl^cu^sion of the Bengal Sip'pussion of Terrorist Outrages Bill, 
as reported by the Select ("ommitU'e. which was lakiu into consideration on the 
motion of tlm Hon. .Mr. K. X. Beid, Home Member. 

Mr. N. K. Inism moved that the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee, 
riiis was opixi-'t'd by Mr. il. J'ark/Nt/re who, wliilc adiuitting that the opponents of 
tile measure had joined with the Knrvipt'an (iroiip in (he past in condemning the 
terrorist, said that. iIk'v del not come forward, to their eternal shame, to helj) 
thmn in passing tin* Bill. Mr. Birkmyrc added that "they tight the Bill, not with a 
single argument which will hold water, but in a manner which will go to show 
where their tiuc s\m]nithy lies." 

]\lr. Shudmaprasad Mukherji, speaking next, took exception to the remark and 
said that such an observation displayed a mentality which deserved to be seriously 
condemned by every right-thinking man. Arguing that such repressive measures 
have always failed. Mr. Mukherji said : "It may be even that this measure will fail 
to satisfy tlie Uon’ble Member, and after a few months we shall be asked to put on 
the Statute Book other measures more drastic than the present one. 

Mr. xW K. Ikisu, speaking on another motion, reverted to the subject and said that 
he would not return abuse for abuse but would say this that this Legislative Coun- 
cil was not a Coiineil of ^linisterial otticers of the executive and they were not 
willing to sign a blank cheque in favour of the executive which had shown itself to 
be absolutely incompetent to deal with the present situation. The motion for re- 
committal was lost without a division. 

Following this, there was an attempt to limit the duration of the Bill. By lui 
amendment Maulvi Taniixtiddm Khan wanted that the ‘*Act shall continue in 
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force till six months after the date of the inauguration of the new constitution in 
Bengal.” His ground was that he did not want to fetter the hands of the future 
Government. This amendment to shorteii the life of the Bill was also lost without 
a division. 

Mr. Anajida Mohan Poddar^s amendment to the efleet that the Act shall remain 
in force until the date of the introduction of the new Beforms, was also lost without 
division. 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council diHposed of Rh amendments, to-day leaving 95 to 
be considered. In all. there were four divisions and in every case the Government 
won by a large majority. 

Moving an amendment for the d<'Ietion of the clause which gave powers to the 
Government to take possession of immovahl(‘ ])io]M'rty (for fpiartiTing troops or 
police or prisoners, Mr. Ahdus Savtad said that tluTt' was a likelihood of these 
powers being used against persons holding advanced ])olitieal views and having no 
connection with terrorism. 

Mr. P. Banerjev, supporting the annMidment. referred to th(‘ cas(' of Mr. Kisori- 
pati Roy, (''hairraan of the District Board of ]Midna[)Ore. whose house had been 
taken possession of purely out of retaliation to teach that genllmnan a lesson, 
because he was a Congressite. 

Mr. N. K. Basu challenged the Home Member to stah' whetlu'r in any other 
country in the world or even in India, excej^ting in the “lawless ( )rdinanceH’' such 
a provision could be found. 

Mr. S, C. Eof/ Chnftdhuri maititained that if the clause were adopted, it would 
tend to BuppresB honest political opinion, which had nothing to do with terrorism. 

Provision like these, rtunarked Mr. Sha/itj Shthh/ircsinir Iio//. would serve to 
swell the ranks of terroriats. 

Opposing the amendment of Mr. Abdns Samad, Mr. //. N. Bc/'d, Home Member, 
assured the House that those wide powers would not be invaiiably used and that 
officers would be given strict orders how they should use tin sc powers. 

The amendment w’as lost by 55 vott's to l’9. 

The Home Member, however, accepted tin* ann'mlmi nt of the Raja of Nashipur, 
providing that a land or a building shall not he so utibsid as to wound the 
religious feelings of the owner or the persons in po.ssession, and shall not. as far as 
practicable, be so used as to interfere with the access 'o any place of worship 
eituatod in or contiguous to the land or th<* biiildme- While sduiitting tliat many 
of the preyisions in the Bill g'ave wide powers to the ( ioverrinuMit, !\ir. Reid said 
that the only justification W’as that they wen* inl(*ri(ied to make an endeavour to 
meet the very serious menace of terrorism. He admitted that wide powers were 
given, but he did not admit that they would invari.ahly be used. 

There was some discussion as regards the clause stating that an oflic’cr arrestiug 
persons behaving suspiciously ‘‘may in so doing use any means that may bo 
necessary to efiect the arrest.” BIr. P. Bane/jrr moved for tin* deletion of the 
clause. Mr. N. C, Sen Gupta asked whetlier if a sus])cct took rcfugi* in a house, 
the police would be justified in Betting fire to the building in order to firing him 
down or in maltreating the members of his family. 

The Home Member said that the clause was intended to protect officers making 
arrest. They might have to use force, jiossihly extreme force*, in dealing with 
desperate characters. The amendment was lost. 

As regards the clause empowering the District Magistrate to require the 
asBistance of persons in the restoration and maintenance of law' and ordt.'r and 
in the protection of property in the possession of the Government or any railway 
administration or local authority, the Home Member accepted Mr. S. N. Bose’s 
amendment providing “the District Magistrate shall satisfy himself that such an 
order is not of a harrassing or humiliating nature, or is incompatible with the 
man’s position in life and his ability.” 

Mr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjec then moved an amendment providing : “No 
female be required to render any such assistance.” 

The Home Member opposed the amendment, stating that it was inconceivable 
that a female would be called upon to render assistance. 

Mr. N. K, Basu said that the good intentions of the Government were some- 
times frustrated by the bad motives of the junior officers. 

At this stage, Mr. A, K. Faxlul Hug intervened and appealed to the Home 
Member to reconsider bis attitude in view of his statement that it was not 
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Govcrnment’H intention to commandeer the werviccH of women. There was a ^rood 
deal of prejudice, he continued, in eo far aB their women were concerned, and if the 
amendment wan defeated, it rni^ht create the impresBion that diHcietion was {^iven 
to the officers to commandeer the serviecp of women when necessary. 

The Home Mef))ljer af^reeini/, the amendnjcnt was carried. 

Imposition Or Couttityk Fineb 

6lh. SEPTEMBER ; — Wlien the discussion on the clauses of the Bill was resumed 
to-day, Mr. I\ Bauerja' moved for the deletion of the clause ifi the Bill ernpowerinij; 
the OovcrniiK'nt. to impose collective fim'S oi» the inhabitants of turbulent areas. 

i^iipportinjj; Mr. Bancrj< c, Mr. H. Ruij Ohaudlin contendi'd that the impression 
in the minds of the (Jovernment. that a particular eoinmiimty sympathised with the 
t<'rrorists, had clom* rni^ehief in the pa^t. He askid tlie (io\(rnment to remember 
that they eould not l>raiid a whole eommiinily in tin’s manner. Legalised terrorism, 
he said, was far worse than ille;j;al tern.rism. The legislation, in his opinion, would 
diivi' into desperation a whole (M)mmunity. 

'1 hi' Jlornr Mo)n})ei\ ofiposioLT the amendmi'nt, said that the clause was put in 
bei’ausc it was believed, it woiiUl be of \alue in the utt* mpt to meet a terrorist cons- 
piracy. d'he Home Member refermJ to the imidMit of l.'dli .June at Dhaljrhut in 
(.’hit t a;!;onj/, where an absconder was ea)>lured and killed and two ^ot away. It w’as 
made jicriectly clear upon evidenct. tlial tlmie weic at lea'll four or five leading abs- 
conders, sliellered there for two years. ( 'onsei|Uenily. a collective line was inllictcd 
on that \illape. ’Hie aiuendment was lost l>y <id to 'it votes, 

'Hie lh)viv M'min'r oj)]>osed on practical grounds an amendment moved by ^Ir, A. 
M. that tin' wotds "or class or si'etion of such inhabitants’ be omitted from 

the clause providinc that the ( iovernmi'iit may exempt "any ))er,‘'OM or class or 
st'ction of suc)i inhabitants from Iialnlity to pay any pinion i>f siieh a fine.'' 

Mr. Sf/ijdTnii I’rusdd MulJdijir said that i! was not a eorri'ct tiling to penalise a 
M'holi' commuiii.y a-i the Hindu community had bc-n pMialisid at Midnaporc. 

d'hc amendment wai lost by 71 voles to 2'^. 

'I'lu* llodK Afrmhrr. hu^^ever. accepted an uinendmonf moved by Mr. Monindra 
Heb Bai Mahasui that exemption shall not be basul ujion eoinmiinal or racial 
eonsidcrat ions. 

Mr. MiDiindra Ijth /un M'/hdsd/. o)>posinc ]\Ir. Ib id’s motion for the third 
rcadin^o said tliat they were prepared to pass the Bill on eomiition that after twelve 
months, if tlie I i()\ eminent faded to suppre-s the terrorist movement, it would 
Mtliinlarily abdicate. 

Mr. N. K. Bdsu said that they wcri* absolutely npposeil to the principles of the 
Bill, as Its pro\iMons would ihfeat I hi' j-'iirpo-e for which it was 80U;_dU to be 
enacte . Thi'y had nothing but ])raise for the Home Member for the sympathetic 
way in which he had condiiete '■ tlie dls(•u^■'lon. but that did not lake away the etleet 
of the Bill. "We eaniiot. by any manner or means, poii' our su])porl in placing: the 
Bill on tile statute book, a^ we aie delilierately of tlie opinion that, far from supprea- 
siiifj; terrorism, the' provisions of the Bill, if not judicially adniinisiered. will result 
Ml the extension of teirorism." 

Mr. I*. B/ni'-r/.r said that the Bill wa.s martial law in discuise. ITom their ex- 
perience in till' fiast, he thought (hat there would be ruthless repression, with the 
result that where euil lesisters had failed, the ( ioverument would succeed by bringing; 
into ojieratioii tlu' wide powers coiift'rred in this Bill. 

The B)ill. as settled in the Council, was jiasscd by 58 votes to 12. 

Moron Vr.iiH EEs Tax Act Amend. Biel 

7th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act 
(Amendment) Bdl at the instaneo of the Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. 8ingh 
Roy. The object of the Bill was to remove sonic of the difficulties experienced in 
the actual viorking of the .\et. It otlered certain facilities to the owners introduced 
an improvement in the matter of realisation of taxes and proposed less drastic 
measures for recovering taxes. 

The Bengal Money-Lender’s Bill 

The House then agreed to circulate the Bengal Money-Lender’s Bill introduced 
by Khan Bahadur Azzizul Huq for eliciting public opinion. The object of the 
Rill was to place a d( finite check on harsh and unconscionable loans carrying 
interest at usurious rates. It aimed at making registration compulsory for all money- 
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lenders who were net permanent residents nor had permanent domieiles. It abolished 
eomponnd interest and made a elear j)rovision vvdiieh tlie eoiirts should follow in 
det<rminin^ “excessive inteia'st” and “harsh and uneonseionahlo transael ions.’' Th(3 
Bill was inoch'Ilcd on the reeoninK’ndations of the Bankin'; Eiujuiry (Committee. 

The mov('r wanf('d the Bill to ho referred to a Seleel (tommitteo, wliile Mr. 
Sati/rndra Nafh Ivuj mova'd that the Hdl be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Supportin'; (he circulation motion, Mr. R. N. Rrid, Home Member, said that the 
(iovernrnent wer(‘ in sympathy with the underlyini; principle of the Bill, but consi- 
dered (liat it re(|nired ciiciilation rallier than refeK'iice to a Select Committee. 

The motion tor circulation was carried, without a division. 

The Bengal Municipal Bill Passed 

After eiuditcf'U amendments had beim ad'^jited, the House ])ass('d Minister B. I’. 
Sine:h Boy's Munieijrd Amendim'iit Bill alter it liad bemi discussed for three weeks. 

Tile Bill amends the cxislini; lifty-y(‘ar-old Act, I'ln' I\linister said that the Bill 
(o-d.My was juacfically tlu' same as it enier^'cd out of the s(>lect commitlci' exca'pt as 
regards the im]*ortant cliai'oe in connection with the introiluci ion of tlie ]wincii»le 
of laservation of seats lor ininonly communities on the basis of ji»int electorates. 

He said iliat tin* Bill uav<' tin* iidt'rnal administration of miinn ipalitn 8 to the 

ratepayers, ktepine: llu' l)ow('r of extt'rnal sup'a’visiuii in the liands of the Minister 
la^sponsible to tlii' house and the power prop^ady excrci-'cd would lielji the Hclf- 
;;nv''rniii;; units rather tlian rctaol their pro;:rcss. Hr claimed that witli tins de- 
mocratic cc'iistitut inn ilu* Bill, if work'd and ndmini‘'tered in the ri,i;hl sjiint. would 
lu'iiie in a iK'W ('la in tlje admiiiist lai i<m of miinicip.aht ns. 

All parties joined in tlu' e]i"ins (»f coul’ r.atidaf ions to the Minister. Only Mr. 
Satytaidraiitith Roy o]>po-dne the Ibll deseiihed it a" a baekward picci' of leudslation. 
iinsiiitcd to the la (lUiia'meni s of the time. Hn* Minister, ht‘ said, could cite nothing; 
from the loll show me- that retd traiisbreiiee of power htid ttiken ]>liice tiom tlie 

Oovi'nimi’iit to tlie represent tit ives of thi' j)eople. He remaik'd that the Bill had 

been prepari'd at tlu' diet, it ion of the Oovernment which was diarchical in fiirm tind 
should have hecii introdueed tuid pa'^s^(i by a ically auloinimous ecuneil. 

Mr. Abdul Ka'^c'm stnd thtit but lor tin' tact ami ]*ersonably (T tlie MiiiisKU' tin' Bill 
would liave foundered on the rixk of communal distrust. Mr, N. K. Btisu stiid that 
the jiassiii;; of tlie se tnm rclatini; to the elec: onit'* rpu'Stion showed that if Hindus 
and Mtdionn'dans wre allowcil to meet ftiei' to fa-'c without the inierveniion of ti 
third ]):iriy th t'e w’ould In' no diiliculty in eomposim; ihrar aifl'erciiees. 

d'he (’ouncil was then /irorof/avd. 

The Winter Session- 21st. November 1932 

The Winter Session (d the roiineil eomnniieid at Halcutta on tin' ‘Jlst, Novemlx'r 
and discussed non-of ftcidl r/ s(jhitd))K'<, ( )f tlie tlina' resolutions considered, one 
was mov('d by the Mdhnraiu of Ihna//>ur recommending; to the t ioveninnait that 
zamindars and K'liiireholders should he r< lieved from the duty of realising rixml 
and ])ul)lie woik cesses. 'The proeec'ds of tln^Je e-esse-s were' nunlc over to the district 
boards but they were ])aid by zamindai'^ alter colleetinp: them from ti'iiants. The 
Maharaja 0 ]jiiied that tlie system ])rov{'d to he a soune of discord be'twi'en tenants and 
zamindars and if the system remaim’d inn*)ian;;ed the country could not ^/et back 
to its former prosperous days. /'. (\ ficader of the House, said that 

the Government would examine the cjncslion if tlie member withdrew the motion, 
whereupon the resolution was withdrawn. 

The sccojid rrsolutio?/, which iirj;ed iiiV(’Htif;ation into the jiossihilitics of develop- 
ment of fish industry was also withdrawn. 

The third resolution that evoked discussion related to the old controversy repiardiny; 
the ri^rhts of landlords vis-a-vis tenants. The motion was moved by Afauln TaunKud- 
(iin Khan recom men dint; that early steps should he taken to further the Bengal 
Tenancy Act by repealing the provisions re^;ardin;> landlords’ transfer fee, pre-emp- 
tion and enhancement of rents. The matter was being considered when the House 
adjourned. 

Calcutta Muntuipal Act (1923) Amend. Bill 
22nci. NOVEMEBR In the Council to-day leave was asked by Maulvi^ Ahdul 
Kasem to introduce a Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923. The Act 
of 1923 gave Mahomedans right of electing their representatives on the Corporation 
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by Beparatc electorate fur 9 yeara on the expiry of whi(;h it was provided in the Act 
that H(!parato electorate would antoniatieally cease. The result of this provision was 
that the next general election of the niiinicipality in i\Iareh next would take placf* 
under joint electorate s 3 Kteni. Manlvi Abdul Kasein in his bill })i'e))os(‘d to make 
the system of separate electorat(' permamiitly operative'. 

Ah soon as Manlvi Abdul Easc'in a^kod ieav(' (jf tlie Jlonse to introduei^ the bill 
there was opposition. 'I'he A/^ai.s'/cr, intervunn^’; the debate, aiinoiim (‘d that the 
(Government was prepared to allow four addit;on;d seats to Mahomedaies on the 
Corporation on the ])opnlalion basis, biiuirm”: their total numlu'r of scath to 12. but 
as ])rovided in the Act, election would take place on the sy^um til joint eleetoratt. 
This did not satisfy Maulvi Abdul Ka^'cm who wanted the continuation of scj»aTato 
eb'ctorute system. 

The Minister added (hat tin* (iovernment was jireiiartaJ to briii^ the Bill Ixdtjre this 
cession of the Council in accordance with the statement made l)y liim and p-t if 
passed S() that tlie lU'Xt election mi^hl b.- fon;.'ht on joint elc'-torale with resirvation 
of seats, fiivinti, four additional seats (o M.ihomeflans, 

Explaining: the object of the Bill Mtiubi Ah^hil Kdsrtu pr'da'-nl savin'/ tli.i he 
had f'rcat lu'sitation in takin^j: the ''tej' in \iew <d the fact that thn le^M^iati( .o was 
the act of his revered leader, the iat(“ Mr Surendiannth, but if In' liad veriti od to 
do so it was because he was sure that In.-i late Icub r would Irni- apjn’oved of his 
action, if he were alivi', beeaiNc all his ex)>' etations with rej.oud to the (.'lo ''oi atioii 
were falsift'd. ( 'ontinuiuL', .Manl\ i Ahdnl KaM-m Miid tliat M.ihonit'dans ha'i been 
aeciistd of eoinmiiiialism iii seasiin and out of sca-on becaU‘'f‘ tiny asked for ^'■pa- 
rale ('h'dorute. d'hey reali'-cd, as aiiNlaaly t ise. that stjjarate detloiate was a^/aiiist 
the priiieiple of democracy, hut if (heir fellow (•(. tint r\ men would not tamper with 
eleet()rate there wouhl be no necessny for n. What tln-y wore afraai of under 
joint el(‘C‘torale, lu' said, was that men W(>idd be clio-.(_ai from amone-^t hi'^ eo-r* li^rion- 
ists who would not truly repri'seiit Mahomedau iiittrt'‘'ts in the ( 'orporation. it 
had been asked what had the lb men. returniup- on tlm ( ’>)rporat n)ii on s(])arate 
(‘ieetorate. done dnrin^^ the last few year". la an^werint: tlii" ([instam ii "houid 
remernhered that in a lloust* of 90, ],b nu'ti were m a iie^dii^ible minority, lint it iniist 
he said to their credit that if they had not been able to do an\ taiieibit' i/ood for tin; 
eommiinity, tlu'y tit any rate jirevented some mi''eh!ef Inine done to thur C')mm'i!iily. 
He want(‘d to impress upon tht' house that if Mahonndans of ('aleiitia were not in 
a position to accept joint I'lcetorate, why should tlie (lovcmnniit or any otlnr lom- 
nuiiiity thrust this upon them. 'I'he projier way in his o|>!nion to do away wiili 
separate electorate once for all was for enli^htuied and iiitluenftal |'< opb* to I'fea (' 
tnifl and eonliderice in the minds of a weaker eommunity. And a" s')on as that (rust 
was erei’ted tlu're would be no lu'cessiiy fur scj>aiate electorate imi as lone as that 
conbdeiiee was not created there must be sej)arate tlccioratc for the ri pri. sent rii ion 
of Maliomedans, 

Earlier, ihi' House jiassui a Bill U) iiinaid the Citlniffa Mfinicijuil A' f criatiiij/, 
Kalij/hat a sejiarate waril. Tlic House aUo aj/rced to reti r the Bt-tnul Mon'H I.^fnhr's 
Bill and tin' Mala Sauitatmn Bill to s<>lect commitf* cs ami circulate the Ti tmnh' 
Bro tec lion frijiii I 'sit r if Bill. 

The Bengal Public Security Bill 

23rd. NOVEMBER After a full-drt'ss ilcbate. for (wer three Inuirs, the (’ouoeil. 
on the inoiion of Mr. Ifb IK R. Brentirr, Home Mi'inhi'r, nfcrrtd the Ben^oil Publi<' 
Si'curity Bill to a J^elect (’ommittee of eleven niemhers with insinieiions to submit 
the report williin one week. Tlie amemiment of Mr Shanli Sldii/art snar Roi/, 
to oirculale the Bill for the j)iirp()He of dieitinjL!; public opinion by 2Sth February, 
was defeat ('d by GO votes against 17. 

The object of the Bill was to deal with the (.hvil Disobedience Movement. The Special 
Bowers Ordinance was due to exi)ire on (he 29th l>eecraber and the Ixieal (iovernment 
wanted Hiiecial powers to enable, in case of emergency, to combat activities which were 
BubverHive of law and order or prejudicial to public Hccurity, aud for the suppression 
of which the ordinary powers oi the Oovernraent were inadequate. The Bill, when 
enacted, was intended by the Government to remain in force up to 31st. December 1935. 

In (he course of the discussion, allegations were made regarding the posting of 
punitive police at Midnapore by a non-ofiicial member, who also referred to the 
conduct of certain officers iu the District. The Chief Secretary and a non-official 
member repudiated the allegations. 

After leave was granted for the introduction of the Bill, the Boyne Member moved 
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tliat the same be referred to a select committee. He said that there were some 
sections of the Special Powers Ordinance which the Government considered still 
iiecessary in Benfj:al to combat Civil Disobedience, and those powers had been incor- 
porated in the Ihll. Every eflort had been made to make the. Bill as general in its 
apidication as possible. The Home Member made it clear that the Bill was not 
intended to deal with terrorism, rcfrardintr which the House had passed a le{::islation 
in the last session. As to the practical necessity of the Bill, the Home Member said 
that the. Congress had issued a ehallen<j:.e to tlie CJovernment by slartin^j; C'ivil Dis- 
obedit'ncc and np to the present that remained the policy of tJie Con^^ress. They 
knew that the Congress leailers in Bengal were still ploitiiig and planning further 
action in ]nusuance of the movement. And so long as the Coiign'ss continued to defy 
law and ouhr, the C»o\ (‘rnmeiit must be in possession of tin' powers reipiii'ed to 
meet the challenge. If and when the challenge was withdrawn, this emerj.'eney P>ill 
also would eease to function. There was a metSing in Calcutta presided over Viy a 
member of the House at nhieh another member ol the Cinineil took ])art. and there 
leaflets wen' distributed asking the pt'ople to get ready for a mass revolution. 'J'lie 
Hume Member contended that tins measure was iieces.sary in tlie largt-r interestH of 
the pO(^p!e, as tlie Bill sought to jiroleel tlu'm in the exercise of the lawful avoea- 
tion.s. The .Home Member did not think that tlu're w as any just ilieat ion for the 
allegation that special powers liad bi'eii usi'd in a niamur pKjiulicial to the eivie 
rights of the people. They were asked, cuntinned Mr. Prentice, to follow a jioln'y 
of conciliation. The hist step towards euneiliat.ion was for the Congress to with- 
draw its challengt' (>f civil disulu du'iice. TTu' Kouiid Table Conferenci' was now in 
session and the Govi'rnim'tit were doing everything possible to bring in the m*w 
constitution as (juiekly as possible, It was. therefore, all the more imjiorlant that 
they should be able to liand over to their siiec'cssor-. a inaehinery which would work 
smoothly. The Hume INIember opjiosed the motion for eireiilation as nothing w’oiild 
be gained by it. 

Following the motion for eirculation by Mr. Uou, a h ngthy debatt* tof)k place in 
which fourteen members participated. The' debate* was cut short by a closure motion 
to W'hieh the House agreed. The main arguments of the non-otlieial members against 
the Piill were, tliat it was unnecessary, and that on the oiher hand, it would 
strengtlu'ii the hands of the lerronsis by spreading further thseontt'Ut m the land. It 
would alienate the sympathy of those who wanted to help Government, as the 'leiTo- 
rist and the Civil j3isobedienee Movement.s were sought to bt* n-gaided in one and 
the same way. 

Mr. J. N. Biisu. Itader of the Peo])le's Party and a h*rmer Ihuind d'abler. 

said tliat if the broad statesmanship which animated tlic elcmency of Lord 

Canning in dealing with the Mutiny was maiiilest to-day, the silnalion would have 

been otherwise. 

Bujiporting the Horne Member, Mr. IP. //. Th otffjisitn, Lc.ider of the European 
Party, said that for several eenturi<*s, democracy, in the ^Ve^t, fouglit its battle 
against its old enemy autocracy. It was said th.'it tin* (insit War would finally 
make the world a lit place for democracy. But since then, two new menaces to de- 
mocracy and freedom had appeared in the West, the Gangster movement in 
America, and the new w'capon of direct action, that had been forged in ('entral 
Europe. Both were subversive of good government but unfortunately these two 
menaces had come to Bengal together. No deraoeraey in Bengal would have a 
chance until these two menaces were sf-otched. 

Mr. J. N. Oupta (retired I. C. S.) ixiinted out that the Civil Disobedience 

movement had never assumed the same proportion in Bimgal as in the other pro- 
vinces like U. P. and Bombay, in considering the Bill, they should remember 
that it was not a serious evil like terrorism. Even though at the beginning, it was 
an evil of some magnitude, it was alfnost dead now. In his opinion, it would be a 
good thing if those, who were sent to jail simply because they belonged to a party 
which at one time advocated Civil Disobedience, were released. As bad been stated, 
these measures were simply strengthening the hands of the terrorists, because Terrorism 
and Civil Disobedience were mixed up. He thought that by such enactments they 
were alienating the sympathy of men who wanted to help the Government. Ho 
considered it to be a mistake on the part of the Government to take action against 
a man of the position of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, against whom m> susuicion exist- 
ed about his participation in any terrorist movement and who was held in high 
esteem by all classes of people, simply on the ground that he was a potential civil 
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rcHifltcr. Tlio Bpeakor was proparcxl to frivo hia unqualified aiipport to a measure deal- 
in/.? with terroriarn, hut h(! rcaerved to hiniadf the ritjht to aupport or not to sup- 
port (Jovernmont aa far aa Billa dealing with Civil Diaobedience were coneerned. In 
hia own opinioti, thoae meaanreR were not having!; the draired reanlt. Mr. Prentice 
had aaid that he was l<‘jj:iala( in^ for tlic (Jovernnunt of future, but if the future 
(rov(‘rntnenr waa to be enlruaied to non-ollieial members of the House, Mr. Cupta 
mi^hl tell the Home' Mi'iuIxt that the lef^acy which he proposed to beciuealh would 
not be much appreeiated. 

Na/rdl) Muahrujf Ilossfu'tt, I'N-MinistcT, r(Mnark(‘d that it waa for the Government 
to be ^mnerous and extend the hand of friendship, so that })eace c(juld be restored in 
the country. 

On the (jucation of an airnsnmmf bet\\r*t‘n the parties and ^(‘lline: rid of this tur- 
moil. Mr. /t. A'. AV'/7, (diicf S(“eretary. said that, at present he did not think it 
could be fairly said that on the otlnm side, any ^rreat {j;»-sture had ))een made indicat- 
iitji; that they were priqiared to come and shake hamls. 

.Mr. K' id stal' d that :is f.ar us In; kmov Mr. < landhi had not O]>only declared or 
indicateil that In- would ei^’c up the ereed of Civil 1 te^ohcd'enei'. If Mr. Gandhi, the 
pri)! a^()nisf , was not e niiL; to ^ive it np. it was liardiy to 1)<“ ('Xjieefed that the smal- 
i('r fries would e’iv'' it up. Hut lie n<'. d hardly ‘•ay that if there was the sliphtest 
^;estur(' for rapprt I'-hancnt fioni Uie other sale, the GoviTiimeiit would not be slow 
to come forward and ae(‘e[)t it. 

Mr. Andii /<i .\Inh/rn I'u hlnr sail! that the Government wert' losine the sympathy 
of tin* j)ul)lie \Vh'‘ii men lilo' Mr. .1, .M. ai Gupta .and .Mr. Suhas Chandra 

15 )S(‘ were iinpris an' I witlnui tri.il for an indetiniie time, no rieht-t hinkin^ man 
\YOuld eome to; ward witli l' 'iiuiiie and spontaneous help to the tiovernment. 

.Mr. Niiri s-h (’'mnlra S 'u iiiijthi opposed the iimtion for eireulation for the 
siinph' reason thii no useful purpose would he siTVeil by (areulatini; the Bill for 
eliiatinir ptibli'- oi iniou. [hiblie o|)inioM w.is well-known. Mr. I'rcntice knew it, but 
Mr. I’rentiee del not care for puiilie o[)imoii as lonir as he was sure of a majority 
in this If ')use. The speaker ihoUi::ht that it was not a Bill which sought public 
support. ()n the (oiilrary H was a ehallenure to the puliiie. He would name it a 
Bill for fh(' extension of lerrorism. ffe fhou^dit that every ordinance (.rave a new’ 
lcas(* of life to the Civil Disohf alienee movement, 'bhe speaker did not know’ whether 
Mr. IVentiee kiuov it or not. hut people entraL'ed in the ('nil Disobedience movc- 
numt wclc()m»‘<l (he ( ti-dinaincs. 'I'hey (rloatetl over them, d'here were many amorifr 
them who would fe. l iKuer so happy as when they w<*re in jail. 'I'hcn what tibout 
tlic hoycoft, rnovetnenf ? I'heK* was n(>t a sitiLde n'Spoctablf' ITindu in 
Bene.d who even tlioijeht of huyin^^ British ^oods. ’With an atmosphere like thiH do 
you think*', the speaker a.skivl the Government, ’’that yon are makine for peace ?’’ 

('AietriY MrN’p ii'Ai. A( T Ami:npini. Bill 

24th. NOVEMBER Mr. Ahdul kn.scnt withdriwv to-day his Bill to amend the 
Calcutta Municipal Art. B) ' 5. 'rin* ohj -ct of tin* Bill was to ptTpc'tuiite the Bystem 
of separate electorates for Muslims in the (’orporatiun. 

Fhc Council in’xt. hy to '.V2 vot«‘s. ndusetl to (riv(‘ have to Mr. A. Rahim to 
introduce a Bill t > further amend the Calcutta Municipal .\et. The object of the 
Bill was to provide a siqurait’ electorate to Muslims for one term only, i.e., at the 
f')it,hcornine ele'Mu):! t.o tile t '.nqior.it ion in l‘.).'5 >. Tin* Bill stated that conBiderin^z; 
the present political situation and tin* forthcomiii'r lieforms which were bound to 
briu^r various chan^ns m the (’lonstitiition. it si'emed rather inexpedient to make any 
ehaiifTi! in the system of tied ion to the Calcutta (kirporatioii at this juncture. The 
G(jV(*riimcut and the iMiropi'an luemhers did not partieijiate in the voting. 

'I'lie rejection of Mr. Kahi.u's Bid in the introdiiotorv stage and the attitude of 
the Government and Eurojieaii memberfl towards it evoked considerable resentment 
amongst the Muslim members. 

NoN-orFiciAC Bills 

The House decided, on the motion of Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq, to circulate the 
Nadia Watfnrat/:^ Bill and gave leave to Rii Bahadur Karaiiiikumar Dns to intro- 
duce the }*uti IjO(l(jin</ House {Amendment) Bill. 

Motion fou Second Chamber 

25th. NOVEMBER—: The Council by 46 votes to 44 dtfeated a special motion of 
Mr. 8. M. Bose requesting the Government of Bengal to communicate to the Govern- 
22 
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meut of India and Hi« Oovernmont in England the opinion of the (Council 

that in the new conHtitution Rhoitly ^oin^ to be cstablislied in I5en<::al, the ITovincial 
Lej;iHlature Rhoiild consist of two ehambers instead of oiu', lh(' upper chamber to 
be ii real House of Elders. The motion ^^as supported by a majouty of Hindu 
members and the non-otlieial European ^roup, while the entiiv* Alahomedan bloc 
and a number of Hindu members opposed it leading:; to the rejection of th(‘ motion. 

On behalf of the Oovernmenf, J\Ir. R. X. Rrid announced that while the (Jov(*rn- 
ment welcomed the opportunity now aflorded by the rc'solution of beini^ acijiiainted 
with the 0 })inion ot the House* on tins extrenu'Iy important question, they liad 
decided that except for the Indian members of the ( Jovc'rnment and Ministers who 
were free to vote the otUcial members would not take part in the division. 

llr.ALTti OK Mkssus. Sr.N CveiA ani> r>osi; 

The adjournment motion of Mr. St/dnuiprd'^ad d/c//.//e;;/i to discuss 'the' situation 
arising out of the idarmin^ state (d health ol Messrs. ,1. M. Sen (iiipta and Subhas 
Chandra Lose, now detaiiu'd as State* prisoners unth'r Kr^ulainui III of ISIS, the 
intensity ol pulilic feelin^r in the* matter lu'in^ evident lr()in tin* reemit Albert Hall 
meeting;.' was earned in tin* Couik*!! to-day witliont a doisioii. Mr. .’Mukherji 
explained that his motion should iu)t la* ieLMrd(*d ns a vote of eeiisurt* on the 
CoYcrnment, but he would base* his rase on humane considc'rat ions. Ifc stressed 
that the serious and alarming illness of these two di-'lineuished sons of Ta'iieal was 
a national concerti and it could nut be the intention of anyone that they shonlil 
lose their lives. 

Mr. Miikherji was suiiportc'd by the entire sections of Hindus and Mi^slems in tin* 
House. Mr, Fa/,l-iil-H lUj pointed out that such a unanimtiy of cleeision amon}^ 
the non-otliciais was very seldom which indieatetl lliat a very j/ood (msc had been 
made out for the considt'raiion of the local (lovenimeid as wi ll as the ( iOvenim(*nt 
of India. They wanted that either the two State ])nsoners be relensed (u if that 
WUH not possible they should be allowed all faeililies in the <dioiee of the place of 
their custody and the doctors by whom tlH*y wanted to be treated. 

j\Ir. R. N. Rl'kI, the Chief Seen'tary. assured tin* House th.it the ( io\ eniinenl 
was not indillerent to the condition (.if thest* p^i^(mer^ and tliat every ^'jieeial can* 
was beiiif^ taken and the be.st medical advice was pdven tiiroiieliout the eourse of 
their illness. 

The motion w’as carried without a division. 

Bengal Local Stlf-Governmenl Amend. Bill 

28th. NOVEM BER : - 1 lie House took up the consideration of the i‘.en}..’’al Local 
8elf-(fovernmciit ( Amendnu'nt ) Hill as repori(>d by tin* select com nidi*'*, and out of 
nearly l'UO amendments the lIou.se dispo.srd of (».')* Tin* bill was neanl for removing 
some administrative dilheuhies that had bt‘en experien(*(*(l lately ;ind the removal 
whereof was eonsider(*d esssential for the smooth W'orkinet nf (l!*^tr!el bo mis. 

Moving that, the Hill be taken into eoiisidcral ion, the Mint^itir e\jtbiiiM‘d that in 
this bill no attenqit had been imid- to alt('r the constitution of the dh-iiicf and local 
boards, Ihe select coniniiltce, he added, htid trencrally accepted tlie prnie p!es under- 
lying^ the bill. Keferrin^^ to the important cliunerH uit lodiieed bv the ^clc't com- 
mittee, the Minister said as in the Munieipal Hill so ht're local (JourimM iif liad been 
substituted for the commissioner, wherever practicable. liy this Hk- iirineipb* of 
brin^^iiifr the district and local boards directly in con'act with the Ministry of Local 
Self-dovernmenl was 8ou^i:ht to be realisi'd. dhus the apjiointment of the* moinhers 
of district boards, which was now done by the commissioia r, liad been transferred 
to the local Government. Himtlarly, in tlio ease of removal of members on the ground 
of misconduct, this was to be done by the local (lovornment direct ly. instead on the 
recommeHdation of the divisional commissioner. One of the important moddieations 
proppsed by the committee was the deletion of the clause, ])rovidin^ for deposit by 
candidates for election to the local board.s. By another change a tribunal had been 
proposed to decide election disputes, as in the ease of the Municipal Act, instead of 
the district magistrate, as in the bill. The mo.st important change, however, said the 
Minister, recommended by the select committee, was the deletion of the clause whore 
it was proposed to invest the district board with discretionary powi'r to tax biilloek 
carts. Concluding, the Minister said the Government had accepted practically all 
the changes accepting the clause recommending deletion of the election deposit which 
they considered essential to discourage candidates who stood only in the interest of 
others. GoFernmeat, he said, had registered this clause. 
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f) 1>K('. M2 J r>EN(iAL CRIMINAL LAW ( ARMS ) BILL 

Lalcr, on Uic motion of the Miniwlcr, the JIoiihc ‘acrrptcd the clauHc providing for 
ft (lopoKil of IN. oU ciihh Ijy a cand.dato for elrotion to a looal hoard empowering the 
local ( Joveinmcnt to reduce the depoHit, umouiit, to Rh. 25 ir» casofl thfy thought fit. 

The lIoiiHo witlrout divinion n'jectcd an, amendment by Dr. Aniulya Ratan Ghoih 
which wanted to alrolisli (lie proviHion for the oath of allegiance by members of the 
district and local bojirds. 

29th. NOVEMBER : —C'onsidi rabh^ progress was madii to-day when further discus- 
sion of the Bill wiis resunnd. The House' disposed of anollnr amendments. At 
tin' instance of the iMini.'^tcr B. P. Singh Roy, ihe House acccjitc^d the clause giving 
discretion to the district board to inaLe a voinntary contribution f(ir the spread of 
])iim;oy cdiiciit I- in aft( r the Primary I'iducation Art had come into operation. After 
ili(‘ tlisposal of fin I her amendment on the next day, the 50th November, the Council 
passed the Bill. 


( irru iAL V>n i.s 

1st. DECEMBER : 'I'hc (’onncil lidd a short fitting tr-day and disposed of four 
dioit oflicial Blip nani'ly, the l'///oi/c Sel f-OorerN inf t/f A thvtHlnK }it IhLl. thf f'rrsicUfifj/ 
Situill Ciiusr'< i’lji/rf.s A tiir/fi! tru nt^ JU/f, fhe. lUfif/nl of Tennrist 

( }ftfr(t'ii's lull, (ii/'l Htc I,(itol Uu'CKKO Sah s Rfjnutl nof Bill. All the four 

Billh ucrc pa>'‘'((l uillioin a (li\is|/»n. 

Mr W. I), B i'icntnc, the Home McmixT. was in charge of the first three Bills, 
white Sir P. ( Mittir. I.cadcr of the House, was in charge of the last. 

Polk i: Kxcrs^i:- in Chitta'.ono 

5th. DECEMBER ; — t)n tlc' motion of the Hun. Mr. W, I). R, Prentici'. the 
('oinicil \otcd i(>-i!ay the sum of IN. for th<> curniit financial ytar ‘to meet 

ant icip.it I (I <\iia poli ce c.\ )»« ndit nic in connexion with revolutionary movements. 

'rtic motion o! Mr. /’. Juionit to rrduee the demand by a token eut of IN. 1. 
by wliic}) lie rai«i(i a (iiscu.'^-'ion about tfie “recent exccf'ses on tlu' part of the police." 

lost by 1.1 voles to 2S. Incident^ in coninxioii with the search of some fiO 
.Mahomed. in hon''C> at I'lnttagong were refcricvl to in ibe debate ami in the division 
tliat followed ib(' majority ot Moslem members voted with llie Hiiuius. 

Tin: tnolioii I'f Mr. Slnnitl ShclJiarv^/f ar luiif to reduce the demand by Rs, lOO 
*‘to prop SI against the d.-<’is!oii of the (lovirnrnent to realise the collei'tive fine of 
Ks. Sti.Biit) from the Hitidii lesidents in (.’hiliagong" was lost without division. 

Bengal Criminal Law (Arms and Explosives^ Bill 

riw' Ibmsc nc\f pa-sctl the Bt ngal (Timinal Law (Arms and Kxplivsivc) Bill, as in- 
Iroduci'd by ibe Hon. Mr. Prniticv. The object of the Bill was to provide the rn- 
bancr-d pnnishmt nt for cirtain otlenccs under the Indian Arms Act. and the 

lixplosivc Mih^-tanccs ,\ct. P. 0^. and also trial by ^fpecial Courts of certain ofTences 
undtT tile fonmr A<1 when committed by arms smugglers. Clause 5 of the Bill 
ju'ovidr'd that a scnfenei- of traiisporat ion for life, or any shorter term, or of im- 
piisonmont for a term whu'h may cxti'iid to fourteen years, or (d fine, may bo 
)m]H>st'd for oll'enecs niulr'r claiises ’(el. (c) and (f) of srelion 12F of the Indian 
.Arms .Act (unlawful imiioitation or exjvortation of arm.s ; going nrmed unlawfully; 
and having unlawful possession of. or control over, any arms, ammunition or 
military stores), if tin* ofl'cnees are eommiftod in respect of certain weapons which 
are commonly used in the commission of terrorist outrages. 

(’Ai.dMTA Mi nkipal (Skcono Amenpmknt) Bill 

On the miMiou of the Hon. Mr. D. I\ Siftph Ro;/. the House referred to a Select 
Committee the Calcutta Miuiicifial (Second AmOidment) Bill with iustruelions to 
Hubmil their report within three days. The objeit of the Bill was to give four addi- 
tional scats to Miissalnians in the fialcutta Corporation in proportion to their total 
liopulution in the city. 

Military Forcks in Bengal 

7ih. DECEMBER ;~On the motion of Mr. J. A. JVoodheadt Finance Member, 
the Council to-day granted Rs, 2,10,001, including a token sura of one rupee, to 
cover the expenditure in excess of the voted grant on. account of persons dealt with 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and detained outside the jails in 
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Bengal, and lo meet the expenditure of the military forces .Blalioncd in (/hiltngong 
and other places in Bengal. 

The J louse rejected a token cut moved by Mr. llaasan A/i by votes lu. Mr. 
Hassan All, in moving iiis cut motion, crilicited llie ( lOvertoiK'nt [)olicy as reganis 
(he statio/iing of military forces in various places in Bi'iigal. ami thereby incurring 
unnecessary expenditure at tin’s time oi economic crisis, 'J'hc majority of the Mahonie- 
dan and Hindu members voted for tli(‘ “cut” motion. 

A point of order was raised by Mr. Shanti iS//cUi(in\^ir(ir Bot/, whether the 
Council was competent to consider any demand in connection ^^ith “Military” 
which under the Devolution Buies was a central subject 

Replying to the point of onU‘r, the Finance Metnlycr admitted that llic Army ex- 
])cnditurc was a central subject, but in this matter, the ( Jovcnnmmt weu' not mak- 
ing a demand for the pay and ordinary maintenain-e charge of troops, riu'y were 
paying the additional exjienditurc inclined on troops for tran^ifer to tlu‘ Province at 
the reipU’St of the Local Covernment for local pin poses in connection with the main- 
tenance of law and order. The oi)j»>etion was iiiled out hv tlie PiesKhnt. 

Moving tv^o separate “cut” motions v\hicli, ho\\ever, >\('re lost without a division. 
Mr. r. Bancrjcc said that tlu' j)osiing of the Mililarv meant that the fioliee laili'd 
to maintain law and order. Thtm why not rule the country by th ' military ? So 
far as the activities of the military vicre t‘oncerned, the speaker only releirc'd to the 
incidents in Alymensingh. He alleged that as a result of llieir action, llic singing of 
evening songs by girls in their respective liomcs had been stopped as. in some cases, 
these troops, he allegc’d, made tlic girls sing before them. 

Supporting the eut motion. Mr Abu! Kascni said (hat the (ioveriuncnt. owing 
to their own inefficiency, weri' going to impose a line oo tlu' jicnph; of the province 
as whole, for a crime lu Chittagong, which was nnju'^i iliahlc. ( 'oncimiin;',. he said 
that it was bad measures that drove peaceful citi/ms into the ranks ot agitators and 
revolutionaries. He lioped and trusted that (iuva'inment would not drive them to 
the ranks of agitators and terrorists by their aetion ami t omliiei. 

Bengal Public Security Bill (Contd.) 

12th. DECEMBER On the motion of I\Ir. II'. I>. 11. Fru/f/rr, Heme Member, 
the Council, at its sitting to-day. took inio consideral :on the Fuhhv Srcufiffj 

Bill as reported by the Sele<'t Committee. 

At the outset, (he House rejected the nioiion of Mr. /’. Ftncrii to recommit the 
Bill to a sehict committee without division. The Ilofm .^fen/brr, ojiposing the 
motion, said that there was no justilication tor rccjinmitting the Bill, which would 
mean having a new’ select committee. 

The Council then discussed tlie Bill clause by clau-'^'s. and. disposed of six clauses. 

An attempt was made to shorten the life, of tiu' Bill liy various amendimmts. 
The Bill provided that the Act sludl reniam in lorcc iiniiii the iJlsi D'cember IIKIO. 
Discussion, how’cvcr, centred round tlie amendment, of Mnuh i //u.^sa/c Ali, who 
suggested limiting the life of the Ihll till Ibdl, but his motion was lost by til votes 
against 24. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Memhrr sai<l that tlie ( iovernmenl would 
withdraw the provisions of the Bill, as soon as they were satisfied that the area in 
which the provisions had been extended was rpiiel and diil not re(|ii’re such 
measure. He added : ‘ Jf, as every om^ hopes, things gel quiet, all over, then the 

Bill, though it is on the statute-book, will not be entorced in any area. But when 
the new Government comes in, if then; is ffivil l>isobediem‘e aroused against the 
new Government, then the 13111 will be llnre for fbem to use it, if they so desire, 
and it can only come into force by their decision. 1'hey will be perfectly free to 
decide whether the Bill should be brought into force or not. ’ 

The Council then passed the clauses giving power to any oflicer of Ihe Govern- 
ment, so authorised, to arrest and detain susficcled persons, to prohibit nr limit 
access to certain places, and to prohibit or regulate (rallic. In two other divisions 
that took place, the Government won in one instance by 57 votes to 21, and in the 
second by 50 to 17 votes. 

14th. DECEMBER Resuming the discussion on the Bill to-day, the Council 
disposed of about a dozen clauses. A non-official motion for the deletion of the 
clause empowering the District Magistrate to control Posts and Tclegiaphs, was lost 
without a division. 

A non-official amendment demanding the deletion of the explanation of ^'public 
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l<^Ht by bO votcH lo 22. Thp rxplanafion i'l r|iKHtior» Hta^cd •' 
pui)lif nu'Ciiii^ m any inortni^ wlin-h is r)j)riM ij to ihr jtulilif- or /my rhiSH or portion 
of tht‘ pul)lii*. aiul 51 niPctinjL^ may be a p(if)lir mccU/i^'-, /lOt vMlhhtHr)ciif);r tin- furt llmt 
it in }h bl in a priv/ifo pbacc and no(\\ifhr5lamlinp^ the admjhsjof) thereto is restriefed 
by ticket, or otherwise. ’ 

I\Ir. A‘. N. Iirid, ('Iiief Secretary, said that a similar provision Mas i/J the 
()rdii»anee >vhieh had been m foiec* sme<* dime last, and Mas /tiso in (lie Ordinance 
itjtroduccd in diimiaiy best. He did not think thsit there vvsis /my indication that- 

any very flourisinni; /ibennitivc' ji^nmcy bad i)('er) set np in the province? to replace 

the ( iovernnu'nt Tost/d Service*, or that the reve'inie* ed the Tetsteil Service li 5 \el been 
se-rieensly diminihlie'd Mr. Keid said that, af ef>rdine tee Mr. P. Banvrjre fmover), 

such an apnau y Innl been se t up in Hondiay, but the move r li.ad nol e'^iven ti;jureH 

sliOM’ine" hf)\v niucli reveriin' liael been diininishee). Ibeii if it ^^as so, JVIr. Heid 
coniiimed, tlie ( JoveTiinie nt would have to face* that, in the' event of the- e nie-r^eiicy 
which tin* Hill was chsiLoied to deal. ( ‘nncludintj;. IMr. Ibid s/iid that, it 
was not to flu* public enl veintiip-e, that the (owernment 'I'elepraph and Post 
(Mliees should be made use* of by pe-r-ons who did /dl they could to brin^ about 
]>ui)lie (li'^advant a^.-'c, 

'I'he ( J(i\ e*rnnnnt acce-ptid the* aim inhnent of Khan JhilKuhir A\i\ul Ilwj. which 
provided that (he* penalty for disohe-Ninp :in oid-r dinetin^^ one- to remain in a spe*- 
( iliee) are-a oi‘ remove- himself from a sfee-eilieel an a or to eonduet himself in a parti- 
cular inanne-r. may evteiul to impri-'-enment for one veat insle-ad fd two years as pro- 
vided in the- leill. 

'I'lu- ( l()\ ern.oient accepfe-d /mother non-ofli'-ial /imemlnient , ttrovidinjr that a l>is- 
friet Mauistrate* ma^, hy an order in Mnlin'r. anthcerise a ^aze-ited oflieer to e.xeiciHe 
any of the* peeweis of /i I)is1riet Maei'^lr/ite uneler ihe P.ill e-xeejetiU!: the pciwers dele- 
gated to him hy the* Local ( iov ernme nt to eetiitred su-pected persons. 

Mr. A’. K. luisu's motiems for eunmlinu the powers of >]>> ei.*il Ma^risliatt's to 
try ease's unde*!' tlu' ILII wvie ;dl etppesrd by tlu; (lovel'iiment, and ihleated by a 
lar^e majority. 


15th. DECEMBER : In count r lien with fiiribe-r di-eu>df-n on tin- Pill an attemj/t 
was made by 5\ stclnm (4 tlu- IIoum* 1<> e.Nchub* tlu* a^micnlt iiral rent payaiele to a 
landlorii from the ope'ration <d the* ^pe(•lal ]uo\ miens diiiete'd aeamst instieatimi and 
illt eal refusal of p.ivment ed eei tarn liahili(n-s w Inch lefern d to move'ments subversive* 
of law /end onler. 'Phe inil pieivided that ihe loe/il (Joveinment mieht de-elart* land 
re*ve*nue* <»r /my tax, lati*. e'css or lent eef /lerieiilt lira! l/md to be a ‘niWitied lin!)ihty’ 
and it furthe r prov ided punishment for unlawful insiip/ition to uon-]>aymeut etf a 
lutlitied li/ihdity. 

Mr. //u.v.wn/ J/< uu>ved an ame*udiiU‘Mt 1<» omit /lerieull iiral rent from dc*elaration 
of a notirnd li:i!)ility, Mr. Miihinttld Jiiha/i Mullnk moved another amendment of 
a similar nature. Loth were* lo^-t. 

'Phe House then j>roee-edrd {o dls(’us^ the anundnieiit moved by the Home 
Mendur ie;:ardine iuhertinc a piovmiou ;j:ivmL!: ]utv\er to eolleet aericult ural re'iil as 
a notified liability hv !i suium/iry pie>ee'ss pr(>\iiled such non-payment of rent was 
tlu? le'sult of a moviiu'nt subversive (>f law iiiul orde r. Afle r eliseussion the House 
eventually aecejited the Home* MemhtrS ameiulnieiUs without division. 

16lh. DECEMBER : - On the meiliori of Mr. IP. D. Prentdr, JTome Member, the 
(’onneil to-day passeel the Be’n^^/il Public Security Bill jis amended by 52 
votes to Jl. Movin^^ the* passage of the bill, (he Home IMember said that much 
appreliension had l)ei n exjjre.ssid durin;ji: the consideration of the Bill but he was 
perfectly eert/iin that the (.Joverument would nut use the Bill unless they were 
compelh'd to do so. 

Opposing the Pinal reading: of the Bill, Mr. Shtpnna Prasatf AJukerJeo said that 
he did not take jiarl in the detailed discussion of the Bill as he wanted not to be a 
pnity to deprive the Home IMember of luivinp; presented to the Couucil a bill which 
was perfeet in imperfection. Mr. Mukherjee wanted to congratulate the House on 
having failed to nd the Bill of imperfections. Concluding, Mr. Mukherjee said that 
time would certainly come (?veu in the history of (his province when Hindus and 
Muslims would combine and work to the mutual benefit of (heir Motherland and 
when such rime came he was sure Mr. Prentice and those who were now carrying 
on the administration would get the impressiou from the united voice of the two 
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(’omniunitics iIimI I hoy not Horvo tho intorosls of the rountry aw good nod uoll 
as tlioy 0011 Id havo tloiu*. C'otit inning Mr. Mukhcrjcc HJiid that tliort^ waK draalio 
provision of indisormimato soaroh whioh could ho made hy any offioiT, even a hoad 
oonstahlo. 'I'horo was provision nhioh gave power to the (tovornment (o dolain 
poisons, to tlv'jirivo them of their legitimate viork and power to tlio (Jovornmonl, not 
to grant any allowniu’os to snoh persons v. ho might ho th'fainod under tho jirovision, 
'rh(T(' wore powers of control given to tlic (Jovernment for the pnrjiose of control- 
ling posts and telegraphs. T^argo powers were also given to sficcial magistrate who 
would not only have the jurisdiotion of trying ollenees madt* f)nnishahh‘ under this 
Act, hut any other oflenee wfiieh might he r(>gaided as jiart of tin' movi'ment witli a 
view to niulermiiii' ]uil)lie s<'ciirity. ‘But then' is an a-jx'ct of ipiestion wliieh I 
would like Mr. Ihintiee to hear in mind. It is th(' rejirc'ssive measures like this 
which also indirect !y give* a new lease of life to tin* tei'K'risl moviainait. 'I'hat is 
tho considered o]>inion of many. Yon ])raetieally prevent people from giving e.xjires- 
Hion to their k'gitiniite views on the (lovornment ]ioliey atnl action ami the result is, 
to put it l('rM'ly. yen drive' tin* movemi'nl underground. That is oiu' of llu* indirect 
resnits which ^Ir. Bniifiee' is going to aehif'vi' although 1 am sure lu‘ does not in- 
tend to do so.' 3 Ir. I\Inlvherje«‘ eonfinncd : “The t»hj<*(‘t of the Ihll is to fight tin* 
civil disolx'Ju'nee movonient and 1 sufepose to fight the Indian National (Vmg'ii'ss. 
The (-\)ngr<'ss is a'-know li'djjied to lie the oldest, hittere'st and the' most powe rful 
enemy as far as t lie i)ureau(*raey in India has (*ver known and it is iu»t a matter 
of snrjirisr lliaf tlie' hureaiueraev can never h't an opjiort unif y go if it can (ind it. 
])Ossil)Ie to e-urtail or re'Sirifl its aetivity. 

K'‘j)lying to thi' elehate. tiie Ilomr Mother pointed out that powers wide'r than 
those' W’hieli the Ihll eo’ifi ire'd on the ( tovermm nt had hee'ii in feiree in the^ piosinee 
for the last eleve-n months anel it was for the' me*ml)ers ot the Jloiist' to eemsider 
W’hat the state' of the esauiitry was. ( 'eiin'Ineling. tlie* Home' Momher said that if 
Hindus anel Muslims wertj uniteel as a result of enactnuaU e)f this le^’islation tlie 

(Vnineil should welcome' n (hill), 'riie Home' Me'iidx'r in rt'jily adde-d that Mr. 

Mukherje'c had aceuiscel tlie troveniment ol attacking the' Ineiian Naliemal (.’ongre'ss. 
He was cnlire'ly wi'ong tlmre'. ‘Wliat we* are at la'-kiiiL",' he* saiel, ’are (he jlle'gal 
aetivitie’s sp()’!S)iol by lln' (’»ngre*ss. If tli.' Imban Naiieinal ('ongre'ss reinrn te) 

the ordinary const itutioiial method for tin' int reidii -t lem of tlie tu'w systt'in of ( Jo- 

vernmeiit, tin* aeiivnii's of thej (’eingivss and its supjiorte'rs will be e'litire'ly outside' 
the orbit of this Bill.' 


(\Ai.('rTTA INItwif'irAi, AMi:Ni>Mr,NT Bii.i. 

()n (he* meilion of MiiiisteT B. J\ Sinr/h Rof/, the Hemse passe'd the* (’aleiilta 
Munieipal Ameaidtinait Bill giving six aeldilionai seats to .Mahonu'dans on the |)opu- 
lation basis in the (’ale-utta I'orporat ion. tln-rehy raising the' total strength of 
Mahome'daiis from l.'I to Tf anel of the.' liemse (e'xehiiling the Cbirden Ibaedi area 
reex'utly separate'd) frenu 1>0 to IL’. 

'J'he H ouneil was then pronxjHcd . 
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OPKNISG l)AY,~~VO(>NA. VJth. t^KVTKMBKR iu:r3, 

Bombay Cotton Contracts Bill 

Tlir Hot'OJifl HpHHion of the Bombay L' i ve ('oaiifil oix'noc! at Boona on the 
19lh. SepU'Miber After tlie trunfluft ion of preliminary biiRuieH^, tli<‘ Ileirbli' Sir 

(Ihtddm Ihissain Ihddijatulla, (Jenertil Mi'inber, int roilueid Bill No. 1.) of 1022, a 
Bill to jirovide for the better re<i:ul;it ion uiid <*ontroI of transHetions in eotton in 
Bombay. JB' Haid tliat tlie Bombay Cotton Contraets Ac“t of 1022 would cexpire at 
tlie end of (letolier and the ])reHerit Bill as intended to take its plaee. Briefly 
(Slated, Sir Cbulam llnssein rianarked that th(‘ ( lovern meiit wantitl to lake 
jiower to reeoiiitiisi; or to withdraw reeo^ontion from any eotton 
Association. 'l'h(‘ (ruvernment would lia\<* emc‘rt.:ency powers wlnreby 
when It became neev'SHary. the tJoverninent ^-ould hnpei.‘^ede the lioard of dinetors. 
of such a reeo;^oiiscd A.ssoeiution and ajijxnnt a Board of Control with one of 
Its members as (diairman. Ife went on to show' the neees*^ity for sueli a b islal ion 
in the interests of the eoiintry and trade i^^e!f. 'Idle elo'-ine; of tlie cotton rmirkid 
and lioyeotlH and hurlalH for politieal reasons, had n suited in the Bombay Cotton 
market ht'ini: closed fco Od out of lob workin;^^ da\s. d’hesi- hartals and boycotts 
Were the work of a third ]>arty. 'Idn' nn inbers of the East India (’otton As-.ia-iation 
Ltd. were afraid to intcirfme. and had becai unable to make' an\ su^^^ri st ions to end 
this slate of atiairs. C.xitton prices, he said, were contiolled I’ly world eonditions, 
(dantiniU'd inliTfen'iice in free tradine Juiil led to llu' ^oowers Riiffenn;j heavy losses, 
d he (General Member y-ave instances wh<Te hartals hud led to the ^^rower to si II at 
B». 11 per candy or lis. 7 per liale less. ddie Jhil abo jirovided for adeejuate n pre- 
sentation of growers on the din'ctoraf e of any b. tunl ree()i,:nis( d by the Government. 
'Idle ( oMKTal Member assured the House tliat it would lia\e an opportunity to 
amend the bye-laws to lie made, and this action w'as in the last inteiests of the 
country, and not an iiitcaference in free trading;, 

'Idle suj.j.LO'stion to limit the Bill for a period of (wo yiairs made in the course 
of th(.‘ iliseussioii on the lirst reailin;^ w’as rejected by the Membf'r-in-( 'liar^e. 'Wdth 
one exi’cjition all the members who spoke support! d tin* Bill, but they made various 
siieeest ions for eonsiilerat loii diirnijj: the eommitlee sta.ice of tin' Bill, /o/o Iddhiulur 
Kdlkanii Oj»[)osed the Bill, as the < ’onc;n‘ss had been sn[)pri ssed and there was no 
ne(‘i! f(yc le[;islalion to stop hartals, boycotts etc, 

20lh SEPTEMBER ~-()[>posit ion to tin' moasure was to-day based mainly on the 
powers );iven under Clause 2 and K) of the Ihll. Soiiu' speakers asked that the Ibll 
should be sent to a select commit t<*e, so that its obj.-etioiribie features could be toned 
down. 7^r. Dixit, who was the lirst to t.ike olijection. rc imirkt d tliat unless (hi.s was 
tiom>, lie would be forced to 0 })j>ose the mensure. 

Air. WiUidria, a nn’rehant of Bomhay, ajxreed enlire'lv witli all that had Ik'pu 
said by tin; hduaiiee Member, and to the necessity of the Bill. Hi* said that tlu're 
bad been (put!' tiiim'i'essary iuterfenaiee by a third party which had no interest, in 
the cotton trade. Jit; showi'd Iiow markets had het'ii eloseii eoutinuoiisly ftir loiij^ 
periotls. This elosin;,; of the market had resulted in erores of nipcci bein^ diverted 
to other conn tries. 

Tin; General Meniher, replying to the debate, said that Govern rarnt had been 
lorei'd to take action as the East India Cotton Association had declared that it vvas 
powerless to slop hartals, boycotts and interference with cotton trade. He contended 
that, far from imposing a bondage, the Governraent >vero removing a state of bon- 
dage to which the East Iruha Cotton Association had been reduced by outside 
parlies Tin* members of the Association had asked the Goyornment to as.sist them 
and to bell (he eat. 

The first reading was agreed to by a large majority. 

The second reading was opix)sed by Jiao Bahadur Kale, who moved an amend- 
ment to refer the Bill to a select committee. Th» amendment was pressed to a 
division, but was thrown out by a large majority and the second reading was passed. 
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2I«i. SEPTEMBER r—Mr. (\ N. Patel niovftl jin jiniiMuImonl that, provided a 
('lottdti As'^oeiation oonfonned to the provisioim of Seetiori four, live, nix and neveu, 
the (TOveriior-ifi-Oonneil Hhall ji^rarit. reeofi:nitioii. 

The Member in ehan/e of the Ihll asktal th(‘ lIouHe to reject th(’ amendment, 
which lie saiil Ktriiek at the main jirin-nplea of Mk^ IVill, as the t^ovcrniiKnit for th(‘ 

present were reeoi;nisin^ only one Association at a tim<‘. 

()n beinu; jnit to vote, tlie anuMidment was defeated b}’ a lar^e majority. 

TIic next amendmeiir, moved l)y Mr. Frehe, Finance Secia'tary. to ^nve cotton 
growers '2a p-r cent re-iircscntation on the boird of diri*<‘(ors of any n!co<;niaed 
asso(nation. was discussed at leni^th. 

A non-official amendni ‘ot souirht to increase this rcjircscmtation from ‘Jb to 
per cent, but it was lost on a division by lu votes to ‘J.'i. I'he original motion 
^j^ivinc- one-fourth rejinscntation to th<* producers was a^«rced to. Several other 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Bomhay Wraoii'i's Axn M!:\s!'ri> Acr 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : — '^Ve In/;/, Minister for liocal Self-t lovernnii iit 

introdu'-i'd the Bomb.oy Weie^hts and Measures Act. In doine; so. lie s.aid that 

standardization of wcirIiIs .and me.isntaes uas bound to tlic jicople a sens* of 

necurity, and enable tln'in to expand their trade. Fnifeirmity would inpirovi' inter- 
])rovincial trade, which had Ix'en retarded owini:; to dillcrcnt kinds of weie:hts and 
measures liein):^ used in dilferent parts of India. 

Mr. Ganifolt, of Kaiiara Hi-trict. who had talih'd two amcndimMits, which wire 
af^ainst the principle of tht' Bill, first moved tleS'* on the advi(‘(* of tlu' (diair. 

Replying]:, the Menib>'r-ni-Cltar<ie stated that he was not prcjiarcd to ^j:naranlee 
that the Act. would ajijily only to trad*'rs and would not aH’cet iinythini^ jirotluced 
by au:;riciilturists. He, however, assured th(‘ mimiber that it was* only intended at 
first to apply tlu* Act to bi;; towns. 

(rcneral supiiort w'as ^iven to the imaisurc, stweral members sncecsiine action to 
prevent the public from beini.>: c!ieit.-d. 'Fii.' first, nndine; was pis-^.-d, and the bill 
referred to a select committee. 

B<>\fnAY Finan( i: Att Bas.skd 

23rcl. SEPTEMBER The Council passed through all the sf.a^o's to-day a small 
Jiill to amend the Bombay Finance Act. which Avas intended to nanoAc certain donlits 
as to the interpretation and effect of Section IS of the* Bombay Finance A(‘f. 18'J9. 

BoNir.AY ili.KKDlTAUY Ol'l'K KS A('1 Fas^I.!) 

The Bill further to amend the Boinhay Hereditary ( Mliees Act of 1S71, which 
was the next to be taken np, empowa*red the Cotleetor to delcRatf' to I ht' Mamlafd ir 
and the Mahalakaris I lie power to determim* heirs of the inferior villa^o' servants so 
as to avoid delay and inconvenienee. An appi^a! from the decision of Ihi'se village 
otlieers was provided for in the Bill. 

The first readme; was passed, without discussion, but, when the s.'eond naidin^ 
was moved, Raa Bahadur Kale moverl an amendment to clause one, that the registra- 
tion of a person could be siU, aside by a jiirty pro lnem^ a d'“cre(‘ of a competent 
court entitliiiR him to have his name re^risfered. as tin* mtarest heir of the deceased 
Watandar, J he Member-in-Char^p! aj^reed to aeecfU the amendment, th'mefi in doin/^ 
80 he warned the House that it was subjeetin*^ thi* judiciary to tin' ('xecutive, when 
everyone was clamourinjj; for the sepuralion of these two Departments. 

Rao Bahadur Kale then withdrew his amendment iu favour of oiu! proj^osed by 
the Ee^al Ronacmbrancer to the (jlovermnent, and the ]>ill was passi^d. 

The Bill to amewl Ihc Bombay Borstal SehooU Act of VJ2U occupied very little 
time, and it was passed without opposition, 

Bombay Polh i: Act Amending Biu. 

Introducing the next piece of legislation, a Bill to further amend thofbty of Bom- 
bay Police Act of the Hoidble Mr. W. F. Hudson, the Home Member, paid 
a flowing tribute to the work of the Bomliay i’olico during the last cornmurml 
rioting when they had been subjected to the Hrcat strain. He thought that sub- 
inspectors and sergeants should be empowered to disperse unlawful assemblies by 
UBing force. Non-oflScials strongly opposed the motion for the first reading, as they 
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Haiti tliat thoHc who had expr ri»‘iicc wen; not in favour of such powers bein^i; vested 
ill fluhonlinate police offuaTH. I’hey ihoup^ht that honorary magistrates could be 
entrusted with such work in conjun<;tion with the police. 

The motion for the iirst readin^^, on beinp; put to the House, was rejected. 

Bomhay 1ah;al Boakok Act Amending Biij. 

24lh. SEPTEMBER :~rh(; intilion for tiu; first reading'; of Iho Jhll to further 
anuaid the Bombay Jvocai Boards Act of was taken up to-day. The Govern- 

ment, it was statc'd, ware armint:^ tl)(‘niselvi;s with poaer iu easi; of default in resjiect 
ot the perforniaiicc of their dutuis by Itistrict Local lioards. Power was also beinf< 
taken to dissolve lo<’al boards diiini^ the terms of olhce of its members, and to 
establish new ones to function te.np ar.trily penditif' the election of new boards, when 
the limits of their distnets or talnLis were altered. 

iturintz; tin; discussion, sevend HUpe:!"-.! ions were projiosed hy Rao Bahadur Kale 
and Jia<j Bahadur Bhitnhha i Natk, Dealing wilii the criticism that members would 
be put out of olliee who had spi'iit money on their elections, Sir Rostum Vakil 
explained tliat it was llic intenlion of the (lovernintujt to nominate t)'.) per cent of 
the members of tlc' old boanls on the ‘'cvvly (;. instituted ones. it ajipeared t) him 
very neeessary to reeon^it it nt(; boards ol districts wlio.‘-e limits had been altered. The 
I.e^al Kemcmbraiicfa to the Government then explained what action was intended 
to be taken. 

Jio.MUAV And Fedi:jial Finance Report 

26th. SEPTEMBER :~Mr. G. Iv. Winterbotham moved to-day : ‘ I’he Council is 
of the emi>hal)e opinion that the report of the Federal Finance C'o nmittee is not 
aeeeptaiile to llomii.iy, iu a^. mueh us it is ])rop()‘'ed that provincial contributions 
to the Fcd'‘ral Government be asseriscd in prop irlion to their share of the income-tax 
receipts, rhese would depn\e liombay of the bulk of their additional expanding 
revenues without chieli prosiiieuil autonomy is doomed to failure from the outset. f?o 
long as such contributions are neeessary. they should he assessed half on a 
pojiiilatiou basis and halt ou the basis of the total revenues of each proviucc, which 
IS more HUite.d to th** capacity of individual provinces to pay." 

d’he mover obsciNcJ that the test for the new constitution, ’ so far as the provinces 
were coneerned, w’ould be. nut whetluT there would be separate or joint electorates 
or safegiiaids. but wliethcr there would be sufficient inom-y to suojiort a slrong and 
Hfable (iovirnment. He eoneliuled by asking the House to send His Excellency the 
Viceroy a strong iceommeudaiiou, and to make it plain that Bombay meant to have 
just ice. 

The House rec aved the motion very well, aud accorded it strong support. 

Bomhay Municipal BoROUcue Act Amending Bill 
27th. SEPTEMBER : — V .small non-oirn-ial l>ill was introduced iu the Council by 
Betran Bahadur B. K. Batil { East Khamlesh ) after ([Uestion-lime to-day. The 
iiill sought to amend llie Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 102.j by giving option 
to muideapaliiics, whose income is less than two lakh.s of rupees, of appointing, if 
ueoessury, a nou-graduate as it.s chief o flieer. Several members supported the ino- 
tiuii for the first reading, but three or four meuibtTS spoke against it on the ground 
that It was lowering the standard of qualification for the Chief Ofliccr’s post. A 
proviso, to the ell'eet, that the appointment of such u non-graduate should be sub- 
ject to the previous sanelion of the (Government, was accepted by the mover. Rao 
iHliadur Kulkanii, however, propo.sed a further amendment, that such non-^aduates 
must have passed the examination of the Ix)cal Self (Goverumeut lustitute. This, on 
iHiing put to the vote, was rejected by the House. The secoud aud third readings 
were passed. 

Bill To Rf.preskn r Depressed Classes In Municipal School Boards 
Rao Bahadur Bole brought forward a Bill to reserve seats for Backward aud 
Depressed Classes on school committees, ^’ir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local 
belf-tGoveriimimt, intimated that the Government would not vote, but that members 
on the ofhciul benches could oppose or support the motion for first reading as they 
liked. vSomc members took exceptiou to the Govcruuieut declaring themselves oeutral, 
Mr. H. M, Rakimlulla considenug that they should declare whether they were for 
or against it. He was against the motion, but conaidered that if representation was 
given, then bis community should have a share* 

23 
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The motion for firBt rending wns passed by -IS vote's to l‘J. 

Diirin*^ the seeond readiii}::, Rao Bahadur ])roposed that, the l’»ill be ])ubIiHh(?d 
to elicit opinion. Kao Jiahadur Kale, was supported by Mr. L. R. Go/, hair, who 
said that other minor communities mi^ht wish to bi^ heard. Br. Solankl opposed the 
motion ^^hIeh uas lost. Rao Bahadur Kale then f)ro|)ose(l that the Kill be sent to 
a select committee, ^^hieh was also thrown out. The House then adjourned. 

28lh. SEPTEMBER IKsumin^ the (h'bate on Kao Kahadnr Koh' S Jiill, S/r 
Ruslofu \'i(hd read a tele<;ram liimselt Irom tlie Mayor of iiombay dcjirceatinp; the 
introdiietion through a Bill of the principle of communal ri'prc'smitation and asking 
the Ctovernim'nt to intervene and have tht' third rcadinj.t jiostjioned to enable the 
Bombay Corporation to make rcjireseiitat ion. While leiti'iatin^ the ( lovernment's 
intention to remain neutral on the (piestion, the Minister tor Local Self-( iovernment 
asked the hon. member in charece ot ibi* Bill if he would ask for poslitonenn'ut of 
the consideration of the Bill. I'he movcT, Iiowe\er, refnsetl to c-ntertain any such 
proposal, but Rao Bahadur Kale moved that (he < onsiderat ion ol the Bill be post- 
poned to the first day ot the next session on which jniiate business was to be taken 
up. This motion was earned to a divi.sion bur lost liy L?S votes to lU. 

When the Bill was taken dame by clause, Sardar Modi movi'd an amendment 
that the number of reserved K<‘at.s on the school board be ehanp'ed from -1 Mahoine- 
dauB to L’. that the backward classes received '1 seats inste.ad of and thi* depressi'd 
classes d instead of 1, while Mr. L, R. Hid.halr p((U<;hl to have 1 Indian ('hnstian 
added. Mr. Navlr, deputy )»resident, at this hta;^e I'liteied into a sjnrited jirotest 
against what he termed a movi' of tlu' higher classes to difcat the oliject of the Bill. 
H e wari supjHirted by Bir JUifiuddiu Ahmed, late Minisler of I'aiiU’iit ion, who saitl it 
appeared to him that as far as it concinied Mahtuuedans. backwartl and dtjucsscd 
clasBes, it was a communal (picstion. hut for the advanced classes it lieeame a cpies- 
tiou of principle, a world- wide (juestioii. 'Ihe latter never asked for aiiythiiif: for 
themseives. Tlie ad\auced classes, he said, had their unneisity. '1 he hackwaral 
classes wanted lu’iniary education, their A. B. (\ Both t'^ardar Modi and Mr. 
(fokbale’s amendments were lost by hirc;e majontus. 

The eloBin;; Bta^m of the jiassa^'c of Ihe B>ill was niaiked by Boine helin^^ on the 
part of the members of the Bombay Municipal Corporation when the tliiid readin;; 
vva.s about to be put to the lIou.‘-t‘. Ikith J>r. C'tdlan/ and IJr. Alhiui lJ'S'>a\a, 
niuiiieifial corporators, claimed a ri^^ht to address the JJou^i whi'e Jdio J-lahadur 
Kulkann siieii^esLed at the last inoiuent that out of (•on^idel ation fur Ihe Mayor of 
the Bombay C/orjjOration, who had wired a.^^kiiip' for (iovernment'h inlt i vention. th(‘ 
third reauinp; be postjioiied till to-morrow, 'i'lie Bresidenl declined to eonKider the 
last su^^i^stiou. 

The ifouse had to listen to an impassioned ap])cal from I)r. Aiban B'Buu'Ji to 
the mover of the Jhil to delay the final stage till such time as the \icwsof tlie ( 'or- 
poration could be obtaimd. Jic characterised the lidi as a picci* (d legislation that 
would go to rout and shattcT the eomuil ution ol the Bomnay t ’orpinrilion. Dr. CoB 
laro Haid the <lay was a black letter day in the annals of the Insinry of the Cor- 
poration and that the ajiple of discord htnl been thrown into the Biunbay Corpora- 
tion. Rao Bahadur Bole was unmoved, lie reminded tin* iloii'-e that it was not 
the first time that the Jhll. which did not meet with the approval of the Iiombay 
Municipal Corporation, haa been jiasscd by the House aa far as the two doctors 
were concerned. He said they usually administeii'd pills and it was now 
their turn to swallow a hitter pill. (Laughter.) Jii eonelusion he thanked those 
who had supported his Bill. The third reading was then put to the House and 
passed. 

pRov. Small Cause Court. s Act Amend. Bii.l Bassei^ 

In a few minutes left for business before the House adjourned, three readings ot 
the Bill 39 of J931, a Bill further to amend the Provineial Small Cauaca Courts Act 
2SS7j in its application to Bombay presidency, was passed. 

Deccan Acriculturists Refjef Bill 

29th. SEPTEMBER i — The Council took up discussion of the bill further to 
amend the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act (No. 17 of 1879), the llrst reading of 
which was introduced by Mr. L. R. Ookhale, (Poona city). It was intended to 
narrow down the definition of agriculturists to such persons who owned land in 
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their own rip:ht niul person.ality ctif!;ati;e(l in a^^rieulturc, provided that their yearly 
ineonie from HonrecM otluT than af^ri(*ull lire did not exceed Kfl. 500 and their net 
iiieomes from all Hervieew did not exee<;d Its. 

Several membera opposed the I^ill. The Home Member said that the (Jovernment 
intended to oppose the Bill. 'Die mover, on this, withdrew his liill. 

Bomp.ay Mi'NK'Ipal Ari Ampniuno Brni, Passed 

J^ao Bahailur S. K. Boh’ then introdm^ed Bill No. V. of 10;V2 which sought 
to have a provision iiisert«‘d in th(‘ City of Bombay Municipal Act, ]88S, to penalise 
meinixas of the Bombay (’ity Municipality who failed to pay uj) arrears due liy them 
wilhin fhre(.' months afti'r special notic(‘ liad been served on tiiem. The penalty 
jirojiosed was tin' same as that exi^^tine: in the Jiornbay Municipal Boroiif^hs Act of 
JiCo and tlte, Bombay District Munieijial Act of I'JOl, vi/.., that such a person 
eeasi'S to he a mendier. 

The motion for the first n'udine: was carriixl. and the House proceeded to diseuss 
amcmlments. Ihio Bahd'lur Asdilr jiropo^i'd an amendment p^ivinc; six months’ 
nolii'C, which .hi' '^aid the ('orporation and the (.’ommissioner had accepted when the 
matter was di'icussed in the Commiitef?. d'he amendment was pint to vole and lost 
and the Bill was j>asscd into law'. 

Bo.NtitAv rNivi:E<!'iv Aot A.Mr.N’nrNo Biu.. 

'i’he House next turned its ulp'otion to Bill No. VI of l'd.32, moved by Ran Biiha- 
(!>n- R. U. Kafr, which was desi^oied to amend thi‘ internal constitution and working; 
of the Bombay Cniveisity. It did not alleet the constitution of the Senate or the 
alioi'ation of powcis as bctwcui tlm Senate and other University authorities but dealt 
chiefly with the reconstitution of tiie Syndicate, and the Academic Council so as to 
remedy eeriain (h.-feets. 

30th. SEPTEMBER :--\Vhile exjiressintc afrreement with the mover^ that a 
necessity existed for rcinedyiinc eertam defects in the constitution of the University 
bodies. the m-'tiiliers to-day expressed themselves as averse to piecemeal 
l";j;islat ion of (he kind un<l( r consideration. >ome thou/::ht that if the 
lloii'hle Minister wonbl an underlakin j.; that a Bill of more comprehensive 

character would lx' int roduecti. they would prefer that to snpportinfj; the present Bill. 
'rh(‘ Ilon'hlr Sn- (!. Htdoi/afuUd, D‘ad(*r of the House, assiind the members that 
the (Jovernm''nt wer*' prepare 1 to make further iiupurics as to the defeets in the 
i-oii'^titiitioii of the Bomliay University, and miuht ap])oint a eommitteo to that end, 
and iIk'ii briii;^ forward a moia' comprehensive measure to remedy all the cxistin/j; 
defeets. He. therefore, joined thi' other side in askitne the mover to withdraw the 
Bdl. The iimtion for the tirst reading!; was declared lost. 

Minor Biles. 

Mr. Surve's Bill to aitonil the lioinbaif Vtll(vfc>^ Police dr/ was rejected. 

Bao Bihiulur Kulkarni's Bill to further ano nd the Perran Ai/ri'diUun'stfi Relit f 
Act o{ ;sr,b was. on the su'^i^esiioii of the mover, referred to a select committee with 
mstnictions to report within seven days. 

k’ormal leave to introduce seven Bills was f^iveu by the House. 

pj.LA For More LEOI.-^LATIVE Si:.ssroNs. 

l»t OCTOBER: — The Council, to-day, carried the motion of Mr. Canjroli to the, 
Hlcct that H. E. the Covernor be pleased to hold normally at least three sessions 
of ihe L'*^islative Uouncil during; every calendar year at regular inti'rvals. 

Another motion, that an adecpiate number of days be allotted to every session 
for the trunsaetion of non-offieial business, was also carried. 

Looai. Boards Apt Amend, Bile (Contd.) 

3rd. OCTOBER :~The (yVuneil rcsuincd discussion to-day on the second reading 
of the Bill further to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 192.3. Several amendmenta 
were moved but withdrawn and the third reading was passed. 

Ke.stuktei) Interview.^ With Gandhi 

The Council then discussed for two hours Mr. A. N. Surve’s adjournment 
motion regarding the prohibition placed on interviews with Mahatma Gandhi in 
Yeravada jail. After the mover aud several speakers had spoken for and against 
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The nioliou for first roadiii^; was passed by dS votes to li?. 

During the second readin<r, Rao Rahadur A'a/c j>rop(>sed (hat (lie Bill be published 
(o elicit opiiiiOM. Bao Bahadur Kale was supported by Mr. L. R. Ookhalv, who 
said that other minor communities mij^ht wish to bt' heard. l>r. Solanki opj)Osed the 
motion \\lneh was lost. Rao Bahadur Kale then ])rop()sed that the Bill be sent to 
a select committee, which was also thrown out. I'he House then adjoin tied. 

28lh. SEPTEMBER Besumin^ the debate on Bao Bahadur Bole's Bill, Sir 
liustofu read a telegram himself iroin the Alayor of Bombay deprecating^ the 

introduction throu^di a Bill of (he ])rineij)!e of communal rcpri'sentation and askiii^^ 
the (government to intervene and have the third reading; postponed to enable the; 
Bombay Corporation to make r(‘])reseutation. While reiteiuliii}; (lie ( lov(*rnment s 
intention to remain luaitral on the (question, the Ministm- lor Local Self-Cov(;rnment 
asked the hon. member in eharete ol the Bill if he would ask for po^l[)onement of 
the consideration of the ibil. The mover. howe\er, refusi'd to entertain any such 
])ropoHal, but Jiaa Bahadur Kale moved that the eonsidt'ration ol the Bill be post- 
poned to the first day of the next st'ssion on which ]>nvate biisincs'^ was to be taken 
uj). This motion wari carried to a division but lost i>y 28 votes to 10. 

When the Bill was taken clause by clause, Saular Modi mo\(‘d an amendment 
(hat the number of reserveil seals on tin* school board be ehanped from 4 Mahome- 
dans to 2. that the backward classes received 4 seats instead ot d and the depn'ssed 
(dasscs 2 insfi'ad of 1. while Mr. L. R. (iohha/r sonjilit to bavt* 1 Indian Chiistian 
added. Mr. Narle, deputy ]>residt*nt, at this staire entered into a spirited protest 
against what he termed a move of the lii;rher classes to difeut the object of llii' Bill. 
He was supported by Sir lUifiuddin Ahvied. late Minister ot K<incation, who said it 
appeared to him thal as far as it coneirned Mahomedans. backward and dijnessed 

classes, it was a communal (juestion, but ter the advanced classes it became a (jiies- 

tion of principle, a world-wide (|uestion. ihe latter in ver askid for aii) tiling for 
themselves. The ad\anced classes, he said, liad thinr uinveisity. I lie backward 

(dasscs wanted jirimary ('diieation. their A. B. C. Both 8ardar Modi and Mr. 

(lokhale's amendments were lost by larp^e majoritus. 

The closing: sta^e of the passa;.:o ol the Bill was maikcd by sonn heliii}.', on the 
part of the members of the Bombay Municipal t'orjxirat ion when tin' thud nadinj; 
was about to be put to (he Hous('. Both J>r. CoIUko and Dr. Alban I)'S(>a\a, 
municipal corporators, claimed a iip:ht to address the House whde lauj Bahadur 
Kulkarui hu^i.,a*sted at (he la.st moment that out of c(>nsideiation for (lie Mayor of 
the Bombay Corporation, who had wired a.-kin^^ for (iovernmeiit's intc i Miition. Ihe 
third reading be postponed till to-morrow. 'I'iie Ihesidi'iit declined to conHider (he 
last suj^i^eKtion. 

The House had to listen to an impas.sioned apjieal from Dr. Alban Ji'Siar.a to 
the mover of the Bill to delay the linal staj^e till sindi lime as the Mcwsd the ('or- 
])oration could be obtained. He eharaeterised the Bill as a piece of lepdsiatirm that 
would go to rout and shatter the cimstitution of the Bomnay ( 'orporation. lh\ Col 
laro said the day was a black letter day in the annals of tin- hisiory of the Coi- 
poration and that the upj^le of discoid had been thrown into the Binnbay Corjiora- 
lion. Rao Bahadur Bala was unmoved. Jle reminded the Houst* that il was not 
the first time that the Bill, which did not meet with the approval of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, had been passed by the House as far as the two doctors 
were concerned. lie said they usually administered ])ills and it was now 
their turn to swallow a bitter pill. (Laughter.) Jn conclusion he thanked those 
who had supported his Bill. The third reading was then imt to the House and 
passed. 

Pnov. Small Cause Couhts A(t Ami£Nj>. Bij.l I'asskp 

in a few minutes left for business before the House adjourned, three readings ol 
the Bill 39 of 1931, a Bill further to amend the Provincial Small Cauacs Courts Act 
188 7 j in its application to Bombay presidency, was passed. 

Deucan AaiucuL'i'URiSTS Relief Bill 

29th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council took uj) discussion of the bill further to 
amend the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act (No. 3 7 of 1879), the first reading of 
which was introduced by Mr. L. R. Gokhale, (Poona city). It was intended to 
narrow down the definition of agriculturists to such persons who owned laud in 
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Ihdr own iind porHonality in aKriculiure, provided that their yearly 

ineome from Hoiirc('H other than agriculture did not exceed Rs. 500 and their net 
incomes from all Hervic(‘S did not cxcccil Us. l/KjO. 

Several nuMobers opposed tlui Ihll. The Home Member said that the Government 
intended to oppose the Bill. Tlie mover, on this, withdrew his Bill. 

Bomi’.ay MrNK'iPAL Act AMrNiuxfj Bill Passed 

Ti’ao Baha'I/tr S. K. Bnlr then introduced Bill No. V. of 1932 which sou^dit 
to have a provision iiisiuted in the (!ity of Bombay Municipal Act, 1^88, to penalise 
inenibers of the Bombay City Munici{)ality wlio failed to [lay up arrears duo by them 
within three months aftor special notice had heen servecl on them. The penalty 
j)ro|>osed was the same as tliat exmtin;; in the Bombay Munieipal Boroughs Act of 
P.JL’o and till! Bombay District Munieiiial Act of 1901, vi/., that such a ])erson 
ceases to Ix' a member. 

The motion for thi> iirst naulimr was carried, and the House proceeded to discuss 
amendments, //no Ji'ihdilur Asm/r proposed an amendment ^dvin^^ six months’ 
notiei', which .he said the (.’orporation and the Commissioner had accepted when the 
matter was dneussed in the Committee. The amendment was put to vote and lost 
and th(‘ Bill was jiassed into law'. 

Bomuw r.vivEn^i'iv Act Amexpino Biel. 

Idle Ifoiise next turned its aftmition to Bill No. VI of 1932, moved by Rao Baha- 
dur R. fi. Kale, which was desi;;ned to amend the internal constitution and working:; 
ol the Boniiiay Univeisiiy. It did not allect tlie eonstiiution of the Senate or the 
allocation of pow’eih as betweui the Senati^ and other University authorities but dealt 
ehietiv with the reeonsiu ution of the Syndicate, and the Academic Council so as to 
nmiedy certain deteets, 

30ih. SEPTEMBER -.—While expressin<^ atrreement with the mover^ that a 
nec{‘ssity exited for remedying certain defects in the constitution of the University 
bodies. the inemliers to-day expressed themselves as averse to piecemeal 
l'’E'islation of tht' kind under consideration. Some thoug:ht that if the 
Uon’lde Minister would eriy,* an undertaking that a Bill of more comprehensive 
charaetev would bt' introduced, they would prefer that to supportinp: the present Bill. 
'I'he llan'hlr Sir (1, llidiiifatuUii, Leader of the House, assured the members that 
the < iovernnicnt wt're pr<‘pirel to make further impiiries as to the dehets iu the 
eoiistitutioM of the Bombay University, and mi„ht appoint a committee to that end, 
and thtm iirinir forward a nnuo* comprehensive measure to remedy all the existing; 
defects. He, ilurefore, joined the other side in asking the mover to withdraw the 
Bill The motion for the first reading was declared lost. 

Minor Bii.ls. 

Mr. Surve’,'> Bill to aui nid the Bunbati ViU(t<ies f\dicr Act was rejected. 

Uao Bahadur I\ulkarni3> Bill to further uutf'nd the Ikcran Aifriculfurist.'^ Rchvf 
Act of ]^7!/ was, on tlie su;;c(.stion of the mover, referred to a select committee with 
instructions to report within seven days. 

Formal leave to introduce seven Bills w’as ^iveu by Ihc House. 

Plea For More Le<dseative f!ii:fesioxs. 

1st OCTOBER The C'otineil, to-day, carrieil the motion of Mr. Gnngoli to the 
etreet that H. E. the Governor he pleased to hold normally at least three seesions 
ul the Lc|^islativ(! Coiiueil during every cab'udar year at regular intervals. 

Another motion, that an adeipiate number of days be allotted to every session 
for the trausaetiori of uon-ofticial biisiuess, was also carried. 

Local Board.s Act Amend. Biij. (Contp.) 

3rd. OCTOBER The Council resumed discussion to-day on the second reading 
of the Bill further to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. Several amendments 
were moved but withdrawn and the third reading was passed, 

Uestuicted Interviews With Gandhi 

The Council then discussed for two hours Mr. A, N. Surve's adjournment 
motion regarding the prohibition placed on interviews with Mahatma Gandhi in 
Yeravada jail. After tho mover and several speakers had spoken for and against 
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the motion and towards the end, two or three nl tempts were made to have the 
closure applied without aueeess. 

The Mahomedan members w’cre jrenerally against the motion, ineludinp; Sir 
Rafiuddin Ahmed. Mr. Kamat w’as in favour of prantin/:: interviews to those who 
BOiif^ht Mr. (iandhi’s advice on such important (piestions as attendance at tlie H. T. O., 
the depressed class question and other kindred snhjicts and thought that the ])resent 
was a psychological movement for both the (lOvernment of India and the Bombay 
Government to allow interviews with the Mahatma. Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro 
(Larkana) was against the motion and did not see the utility of granting interviews. 
Mr. L. R. Gokhale (Boonal city) thought that Mr. Gandhrs advice was neci'ssary to 
complete the agreement arrived at betw’een Hindus and the depri'ssed classeH and if 
the Government of Bombay thought that in the intc'rcsts of pea<‘C interviews were 
necessary, they should allow them. Mr. J\ //. (Uuiodi iBelgaiim) said if Sir T. B. 
»Sapru and Mr. Jayakar could not persuade Mr. Gaiulhi, who else could ? lie did 
not see the necessity for interview’s whin war had been declared between thi' 
(fovernmeut and the Congress. 

Extension of Bomeay InrjeJATioN A( i 

4th. OCTOBER : — Mr. IE. F. Hudson moved ti'-day asking for leave of the 
Council to extend part XI of the Bombay Irrigation Act to lamis irrigable by the 
Puleli canals system and Kalri and Karicbadi canal syslems whi(‘b weic bt ing itnjiroT- 
ed and remodelled for more etlieient distribution of water tlieridrom. lOxplaining 
the general object, the Home Member said that (he improvements on tlicse canals 
were nearing completion and to enable tin' Governnn'nt to put the tinislimg touches 
the apnlicatiori of part XI of the Bombay Irrigation Act was laapiin'd. The Govern- 
ment, he said, had lost lakhs in remissions and z.imindars of iliesti tiacts had lost 
tens of lakhs owing to certain defects, sm'h as tin* wiilth (d the canals and the 
excess number of outlets. 'J'hese had led to iinncassaiy wn^te rd wutir. An (tlbrt 
was being made to combine outlets, the total number of whicli it was intended to 
reduce, thus saving money and bringing about a more e(iiiitabl«‘ cli^ti ibiilion. 

As anticipated in the mover’s speech tin.* motion was strongly opposed. Sfjrd 
Miran Mahomed Fhnh (Hyderabad) tbougbl the <'xl(‘n.''ioi) of llie Act was ju-ematnre. 
Ho advised the Government to withdraw' the motion and wait for one year. In the 
meantime an agricultural officer should be deputed to make cxih i imenl'. with certain 
crops. Sir C, Harrison, superintending engineer. Lloyd Barrage. Karachi, in a gem'ral 
review dealt with the objections of the Z' lnindar.',' rcjircscniaiiN es. He said ihat the 
Government w’ould be involved in extra exi>cndilnrc if tin* sch^mie was delayed. He 
reminded the House that Rao Bahadur Clntale had saiil that all schemes taken in 
hand at the cost of (he tax-prayer should fructify at ihe (arliest time jiossililo. 
Certain experiments made on Khan Bahadur Khurro's lands had shown the utility 
of such works. The speaker averred that the results arhievid so far on barrage 
lands justified any optimism they might feel. 

After the Home Member’s reply, the motion w’as put to the House aiul declared 
carried, the division demanded showed A1 in favour of the motion and lb against. 

Buppi.ementary Grants Voted 

5lh. OCTOBER The Council proceeded to-day to tlw' eonsidi'ral ion of the 
demands for supplementary grants. Sir Ghnlam Hussain Hidai/atiiila moved for a 
token grant for the provision of a roadway in connection with the reconstruction of 
the Kotri Bridge, by the North-’Western liailway. The grant was imssed. 

Another item discussed w’as the temporary appointment, on half his former 
salary, of Dr. Y. N. Kadam as Superintendent of the M. Mental Hospital, 
Thana, from which post he had been retrenched in Mareli 19:^2, the Civil Surgeon 
taking up the duties in addition to his own. 

Another demand concerned the extension of the duties of the Lay Secretary of 
the J. J. Group Hospitals, for which a provision of Rs. ’M) for four mouths was 
asked for. On being put to the House, the demand was passed. 

The remaining demands for supplementary grants were put and carried. 

Additional Police for Sholapur 

The Home Member then moved for a token grant for increasing the strength of the 
police force in the Bfcol ipurlOity. He observed that since the riots in 1990, it had been 
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found that the police foicc availahlc in the Sholapur Cily was inadequate. Hince 
Ihon, there ^^ere ^ravc riots and strikes, which proved the necessity f)f ])ormanently 
increasini; the j»oliee force. ll should also lie reineinbend that t^holapur was not 
a military station, and no troops were availalilc in the case of a sudden outbreak. 
Bombay Vuj.aoj: Panchavais P>ibl 

6th. OCTOBER : — Sir Bnstoin Vakil ojicned the procecdinp:;s to-day by moving; the 
first readinjj!: of tlio Bill to anund and consolidate the law relating to yillatre 
panchayats. I'hc Minister for Jxical SeU-( lovarnincnt said that, by passing the Ihll, the 
House would b(? revivin^^ and re-invi^^oraiin^ tin? panrhayat, an institution of time- 
liononnai anli(|uily and glorious tradition, wbich existed now only in nnmr. He 
could visualisi' lh(' innumerable vilia;os of the Pn-sidency livinpo at no distant, dale, 
hajipily like little commonwealths in tin* full realisation of civic and political cons- 
ciousness and in tacklin|_': common ])roblcms in all sjdiens of lifr. The ideals of the 
P)!!! were to brinfj; honu^ to the viliapTs the idea of local self-j/overnraent. and 
d(*vc]op the spirit of self-help and tin* art of administration and also create an 
insiniinent tlint would deal with munieijial aflairs. rural ujilift and medical relief. 
The Minister thought that iheri' wtiiild be opjiosition to the measure, but ditlerenccs 
over details could la' settled in the select committee. He did not wish, he said, to 
liwell on the history of the villa>/e paneha\at which had survivtd the shocks of 
many a cditury. Iri the time of the I'eshawa^, the i’anchayat settled aLo civil suits. 
Ih feirinij: to tlie salu'ut features of the Bid ami its financial a^jiect. tile Minister 
saul that th(' ibl) passed last year amen.'lin*: the Villa, e;e .'Sanitation Act and widening:, 
the Hcojie of the sanitary boards and cfunmittces was sought to lie round (if! by the 
jireseut nnasure. It delined that each patiebajat would consist of five poisons 
electi'd liy the vilini^e under a rarfianch. in whom tlc' excciitne powers of the 
panchayal would be vested. In IIU], tin re were jiam-hayats in the jircsidency, 
111 the' ( 'cii ral I )i vision, o.j in the Norihorn Hivision. 72 in tln^ Southern l>ivisioM 
and none in Sind, with a total income of Jhs. 'b '.l.lHil Of this, two lakhs were 
derived from local taxation and Ks. !’.7,(itO from coiiti ibiitiims from the heal boards. 
Ihe memiiers of the paliehayat would lu' elected and they would have the control of 
fairs, bazaars, siaiij^dilcr-houses ami supt'rvmiou of dharmasalas, in aeldition to the 
power to hold and sell movable and iinmovalilc }>n'j>erty. 'i'hey were vested with 
civil and criminal power, with a safe^xuardine: clause that the ('o]lt?<'tr>r would have 
lh(' j)ower to cancel the jurisdieiion of a pancliayai ar.d fpiash any proceedings or 
eaiieel any decree or order, d'hon^^h it was not pixsible at jiresent to make any 

^raiit, he could assure tlie Ik use that as soon as their financial position improved, 
the Goveiiiment would eousidcr the claims of the lanehayats. The (lovcrnmcnt had 
increased (he sourci's of levcnnc open to the panchayats by allowinti; the levy of a 
tax on pil^o’ims, and there were eontributions ircun ihe Local iloarcis to the extent 
of t vo-thiids of the liousedax, with n limit of Bs, bU>. t»r two-lhirds of the local 
ecHs leviable in the panchayat area. 

Ill the discussion that fallowed. Dr. Atuhcdhar (opposed the motion, and said that 
he considered that a system of Government which was discredited should not 
undeitakc the Bill, wlun the framing of the new constitution was on the anvil, 
d’hc matter mi^ht well be left till then. Besides, the time }j:iven for the considcTatiun 
of the ihll was too short, and there had been no demand for it from any political 
])arty. He objected to the panchayat lain^ vested with civil and criminal powers. 

7th. OCTOBER Resuming to-day the discussion on the first reading; of the 
Bill, an efhirt was made ti) cut down tlie number of amendments about 300 having 
been tabled. About half a dozen were debarred from consideration, except at the 
first readiiif]^, on the ^rrouiid that they involved questions of principle, and would 
re(]uire the sanction of the Governor-General. 

file T/iakorc of Kcruada sufjj^csled that the Bill should be made a simple one, 
so as to be easily understandable. Sanlar Modi pointed out certain defects. In 
some cases, there was dual control, and in others there was only the Collector. 
There was no adult franchise. He thoxij^ht that the District Local Boards' con- 
tributions were not ei)OU^<h to finance the panchayats. Sir Shah Xateax Khan 
Bhutto and Sir ^M. Rafiuddia Ahmed urged that safeguards for Mahomedans 
should be incorporated in the Bill. Mr. J. B, Petit thought that the Bill was a bene- 
ficial and epoch-making measure. He characterised Dr. Ainbedkar’s speech as narrow 
and parochial. Bao Saheb Kulkami drew the attention of the House to the fact that 
under Hection 8, women were debarred from election as members of panchayats. 
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lOth. OCTOBER Mr. I\ N. Vakil, supporting the Bill to-cliiy siii'l that, 
it wan a fiioiully otslnro on the ]>art of tho (lOVcrnnitMit in responBo to the demana 
of the (_)[iposil ion. JUbkIgb. liiiri^ a ronstructive mniBUiv, it was cornprchoiiBivo and 
ns simple as the eharacter of the snhjeet permitted. 

Dr. SoUnd-i thonrrlit that all that had happened lately would not lessen the 
hardships and suff’eriuHs of the Depressed Classes, He considered that village \y as 
the real unit in which self-trovernment should operate, hut thou^:ht that provision 
Bhould be made for representation of minorities like the Depressed CaasHes and 
]\Iahonieilans, He was ai^ainst the provision that only those who paid house-tax 
should have the vote. 

Sijed Mircui Mahnnird Shah thou^rlit that the Bill was an exotic plant as far ns 
Siiul was eoneerned, and that its introduction would create ditlieultii's iii ^ind. 1 he 
villages had ihi'ir h'’admen ior whom he thou^^ht an ex-ollieio seat should be piovided 
on the I'ancliayat. He tliouixbt that the house-tax w'ould be very unjiopular in bind, 
and advocated’:! share of the octroi as an alternative. 

Mr. .7. b. Kadri of Ahmedabad thought that the Bill shoii d be radically over- 
hauled. He was a:j:amst. forcin^i; a measure on the villagers, which thi'y had not been 
asked if thev rcijuircd. 

Su' Vahii replyin- to the debate, said that he was not in favour of 

separate eloeforatcs. (Amnmnalism had made itsidf unpleasantly fell in the citn's, 
and he thoi4:ht that thi' poison sliould not be introduced in the yillat.:es. 

Tlic motion for the first readin;y was passed, with only one dissentient voice, aiul 
the Bill rifeiTcd to a select committee with instructions to rejiort within two months. 

Bomu.vy Widoins and Mtasukes Bill ^A^sI:D 

1 1th. OCTOBER :-The (.’ouncil to-day passed the Bill which fixed the scale of 
standard w'ei^lits and measure'^ for the Presidency of Bombay as also Iwo sup[)le- 
mentary grants broiiL'ht forward f)y llie Home ami (Jimeral Member. 1 he iirst ol 
the jT^rants was for nuikintx [irosision for motor tratmjtorl to replace mounted poliee 
iu the Bombay City and the otiier was intended to meet the cost of an additional 
Canal Tcle^rai)h and Telephone Insp. etor for bind. , ■ , i . i 

dhis comjdeted the (lovernnicnt business before the llousc. w’hich then took up 
eonsiilerat ion of the resolution moved by hV/o Sahrh KuJhann wliieh solicit to ha\e 
liie seats for th.' various wards of the Povina C'lty l\Iunu*ipality narranut'd accordin;.^ 
to the jiroportion of (he re.'-idenis in each ward or on tlic basis ot the number ol 
voters. Sir naftaddin Mnurd opjmsed the motion on the L^round t hat iiceeptanee of the 
n'solntion would result in the reduelion of the number of seats for Mahomedans on 
the Munieipalily from five to four. i tit- . 

'The mover then withdrew the resolution, on an as-surauec l>y the Mmisler that, 
if a neeossify aiosi'. tlie Covernmeut would consider the distribution of blmiIs in each 
ward on a poinilation basis, 

rtE.SPONSir.ll.ITY IN TIIL (T.NTRL 

12lh. OCTOBER -.—The Council to-day discussed resolutions on maltTs of Lmnc- 
ral public interest. Mr. J. B, DrtiVs reHolutiou favouring th(' simuliaiieous estab- 
lishment of a llc.sp oiiHible (Antral (Tovernment with the of Pnoineial Autono- 

my was discussed at {.^reat lenfrth. The mover said that the Ordinances were a 
confession on the part of the (TOvernment of their inability to f^overn without sneb 
extraordinary powers. If ^cjodwill was to be created, the introduction of Jtesponsi- 
ility at the Centre waB the only means. , 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat thoiip:ht it bettor to w'ait till the Fedi^ration scheme was 
completed than to have mere ITovineial Autonomy. Sir Shah Aaaa; Khun Bhiitto 
endorsed the opinion expressed at the Round lable Conference hy the Moslem dele- 
gates, that, w’hilc pressing for Responsibility at the Centre, they should have iunne- 
diate Provincial Autonomy. Sir Jtafiuddin Ahmed did not hoc the utility of such 
resolutions, and advocated a policy of “wait and sec.’ 

The resolution was carried. The Government did not participate in the voting, 
but agreed to forward the same to the Government of India. 

The Communal Decision 

OCTOBER In the Council to-day, Saheb P. Pulkarm moved a 

resolution recommending that opinion in India on the Communal Award should be 
ascertained by the British Cabinet before the same was accepted as the basis for the 
formation of electorates and the distribution of seats in the Council. The House 
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^^(‘iicrally wjih a diHcuKKion of tlie Hubjrct. -sshich it oousicIfTed im})roper and 

inapprojn’iatc atid an tcndin^^ to promote comninnal ill-feelinf^. (Pi the advice of 
Hcveral apeakerH, the mover uithdrew the rcHolution. 

WvVKT.s IJoAItl) J'OU JiOMHAY 

16th. OCTOBER Th(; Council di.HcusK(>d a rcHoIuliuii lo-day moved hy Mr. Mir 
Mahomcj} Baloorit (Karachi) requcHtin^r that lla* ( lovernmciil hliould eivc iinmediatti 
effect to th(? rejiort of the Bombay City MuHsalmaii Wakis Kicjuiry Committee, 
Mhich had recominended in June BJiil that a Cential Wakf lizard la* (‘oiiKtit uted 
aiitl tht‘ Wakf Act applied to all Hcclions ()f ihe Mosh-ni (‘ommiiniiy in !i andeay city. 

I\Ir. L. R. (rokhdlt; (Poona) moved an amendnuail, uhIvIiil'' that tie* Cavvoocii 
Borah Community be exiMiijiled under Section 13 of tin; Act. 

Ik'inui Bahadur Kambli. Minister, replyin^r, said that partial efre^J had already 
l)c(ai e:ivon to the n'commcndationK (‘ontained in tln^ rcholulion. as the i xcmptiun of 
the Dawoodi Boralis bad been cancelled. DrtaiB in reyMid to the const it ut lun C;f the 
Board, thi‘ Covernment had found impra<‘t icabh* to carry out. In vi( 0 \ of the f.acl 
that Mr. Kadri, Secretary of the ('oniiuit tee, had jiromised to biiny^ lorward a iidl, 
1 j(' asked llu' mover to withdraw tim n’solution. 

'I’he mover comjjlicd with the re(|Uesl. 

W^ouKiNo oi' Ah.mi:i>na<..\ 11 lax Ai. BoAiti* 

17th. OCTOBER: L'an Bahadur a. K, Chitah’ ( .Vhmediia^ar) moved a resolu- 
Ijon to-day to the ('Ih'ct, that tin' (.lovernment be jjeased to iii'-titute an enquiry by a 
eompetiMil oflieer into the workin^^ and administration (d “tlie .MimedmiLMr Cistrict 
IjOchI lioard which is deteriorating." Movin;.^ the r'solution, Mr. Ciutide eomplaiiied 
lliat the jieople of the .Munedmmar iM^tiicl had liei n deprived of (crtain amenitits 
by (he closinjj:; of tin* disjiensaries and that the balance (d ][<, which tlie 

iMsMiet Local Board had to it.s cridit at the end of lOJG. had been used up on 
s})endthrift rm asure. 

The Iteputy Prcsidimt, Mr. SaiU\ pro)»osed an amendnnnt limitinj^ the scojk' 
of the iiKjuiry asked for. to tin' period tlie mover was jirtsidenl of the Board. 

Another amendment by Mr. Bob' a.^ked that Kao Bahadur (.’hilale's maiiaf^c- 
nient of the famine fund be itudinhai in the scope of the in([uiry. 

St'vcral members, as also Sir Ghulant llui>sain Jhdai/atuliah , asked the movi r to 
withdraw' Ins resolution, 'llie latter, m the course of Ins remarks, ^aid that if the 
mover had approaelud the CdvlKrtor. that oftieer would have stui that the District 
laical Board carried out its statutory duti. s. 

In withdrawing, his resolution, Mr. ('hitab' stated that the famine fund had 
nothing to do with the administrative wuik of the Disiriet l^oeal Board, but was a 
seln'i le carried out by him with the assistance of the utlieials. 

CllANr.s FOR Pitl.MAJlY EOFO.t TlOX 

18th. OCTOBER : "The Council to-day resuiintl the (.lisetission on Ran Bahadur 
R. R. Kale's resolution that tlie decision of the Covernment reducing erants-in-aid 
to local bodies for jirimarv education be reversed ami the old juaetiee be ri ston'd. 

Sir (ihiilam llii.ssani Ilidaifatallah. I'inaiiee Miinber, siaakiii^ after the subject 
bad been discussed at lenirth. said that the Covernment symjialhisid with the prin- 
ciple underlying the resulntion, but at the same time he reminded llu- mombirs that 
jvrants of all dejiartmentH alike had been cut down. JIc would })rcmiis(' that consi- 
deration would be eivcti to the HU^^estions made by the members for the taxiny; of 
Cinemas, raeinri;; ami other luxuries, as also the advisability of ndueiiijj: the {juaiit to 
the Bombay CniverHity. Jle thought it iiiiRht be as well to wait for the recommen- 
dations of the Reor^uiuisatioii Committee, who.«e report would be available before the 
budget eame up. In any ease, the House could rest assured that if it was possible, 
the grant of twenty-two lakhs retrenched would be restored. 

The mover however did not signify his acceptance of the assurance, and 
the resolution on being put to vote w^as carried, the Goveruraeut benchc.s remaining 
neutral. 

Special Session— Bombay, 22nd. November 1932 

Bombay Special Powers Bill 

The special session of the Council met at Bombay on the 22Dd. November 1932 to 
enable Sir W, F. Hudson, the Home Member to introduce a "Bill to confer 
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Hpeoial powers on the (TJoverntnent and its oilicials for the purpose of maintaining 
law and ordt'r.’’ 

In introducing the Bill, the Home Member asked the House to keep in mind the 
ju'ineiple of the Bill, namely, that it aimed at elu*ckm;^ Oivil I)iMol)ediene(\ Once 

that movement ct'.ised, the provisions of the Bill would no longer he necessary to be 
enforced, rite Home Member r(‘u:rt'tted the necessity to l)rinf!; forward such a mea- 
Hure, but said that evenis had comp, lied the (lovcrniiKMit to iniroduee such a Bill, 
so that the (lovernment mi^ht be al>le to nriinlam law and oiilcr. 'I'he Home Mem- 
bi'r felt sure that, (‘very member of the House would ae^ree that (hvil l)isob(‘dieiu‘e 
should be clucked. 11 that object was to be achieved, it was iu*ccssary for the 
Hovernmenl to have the powers asked for in the Bill. dlu‘ Hoiiu* IMcmbi'r llu'ii re- 
called what he termed as the ‘‘sinistiw activities of th“ Oont^ress iu BKIO.'’ Nauu'ly, 
the Wadala raids, the picketing of shops, the s(o{)f)inLC of lorries earrviuir foreign 
cloth and the “no-la\” camj)aii;n. Th*S(‘, the Home Memlii'r asserted, interfiui'd 

with the ordinary lib' of tlu* eili/. 'ns. Tliese activities, the Hume Member 
further eout.jnded, would have been rejieited iii lildj, lia 1 it not been lor the Ordi- 
naiieeB. If there was eomiuirative p<'ae ‘ now, it was not because of the Iv. 'F. 
nor because of the (lommumd Award, nor because of the impt'iuliiie, (lonslitiitional 
Reforms, but because the tiovernineni had provuh'd their olliccis witli tlie necessary 
w-capons with which to imu't tin* challen;;e thrown out. He cunhl not say when it 
would become possible for the ( b)V(‘i nmeiit to abamhiii these weapons as the war 
was still on. (.’on^ress bulii'Lins evi'i'y da} asserted that the war was still on and 
w'ould be contiuued. d'heref on , the (hoernnumt had to arm themselves with the 
necessary iiowi'rs. I'lic Home M<'ml)cr ilien jxmi: '..1 out ifiat in the new Ihll lliey 
had dro})pcd st'ver.il of the |)r<)vis;ons of tiic Oidmance alto;ccth(.‘r, and had .altered 
sevi'ral others considerably. .Vs un in'^tan(■e. lie ‘'i.ahd that ijiuler the Bill, only the 

Poliee (\)mmissioner, Bombay, and the Disiriel >up‘Tintt'ndeiit s ot Poiiet* in the 

mofussil, were ^iveii ])owers to arrest and detain persons on su'^picion. 'Ihe Special 
power asked for in the Bill, were tt) he k..‘))t, in reserve to nua t fivil Disobedience. 
That had been made eU'ur in Sul)-Seetion d of the Bill. In eoiu-lusi.m, the Home 
Alember said that the Drdinanec in foret; had nevtjr injured any law-abiding citizens, 
and siniilary thi; new Bill would not injure anyone, iinlees he Uicd to make orderly 
(loveruiiu'iit impossible. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale ( Ahinednapir), opposin;^ (he Bill, said that tlu' sjieeial 
powers would never restore piaieetiil eondiii.iii'i in the country, whieli wer*' necessary 
for the successful workm^^ ot tlu' new (.’oustiiuiion. He add(,'d that (In'y would only 
further irritate tlu' feclm^is in the e miury. Referrin;:: (o Done're-fs non-eo-operation 
which the Home Member had cliaraelcrised as -.ini'^lrr uctiviti."^, the Ban Bahadur 
said that non-co-oi)erat ion had been constitutionally recognised as a polincal weapon 
ill all countries. The principles of the B.ll, he e.>nt(‘ndc(l, were a direct attack on 
individual liberty, and the elementary ri;:hts of citizens. He tliou;j,ht that the (Jov- 
ernment had sutlicieiit powei'rs under the existin;: ordinary law Without any necessity 
to resort to special legislation to deal with subversive uetivilies. 

Mr. N. :!/. KharhfL/v oiijmscd the Ihll, as he ihoucht that ii siriiek at I lie root 
of individual liberty, and the (iovernnu^nl had enju;i;h powers at, ihe i»resenl moment 
to deal with unlawful activiiics. 

23 rd. NOVEMBER : —Riu) Bahadar Kale opposed the Bill as he thought that 
the ordinary law of the laud was (juite udeijUate to lU 'ct the situaliou. 

Mr. ./. B, retit opposed th-; Bill in its entirety. He said that if the meaHurc was 
passed, it would do incalculable harm t(> the cause of the country. His expt'nence 
of the working of the Ordiiiauces, he said, had eoiivineed liiia that the Bill, if 
passed, would bring about “su.speusion of the coiistitutioii, a negation of the lasvH 
of the land, and the Bubstitutioii of martial law in the place of the ordinary law of 
the laud.” The speaker asserted that the ordinary laws of the laud were fpiile 
adequate to deal with the situation. To describe as a revolution ’‘the growing uii- 
popubrity of British rule” was, in the opinion of the speaker, a mistake and tanta- 
mount to misreading the situation. It would even amount to side-tracking the mam 
issue, which had to be faced if the position was to be saved. The C’ongrcss move- 
ment, the speaker thought, did not amount to a revolution, as it did not contain 
the necessary concomitants of a revolution, such as, disloyalty and bloodshed. The 
real position, the speaker stated, was that there was a deep-rooted feeling against the 
existing state of affairs. It was a mistake to think that it could be remedied by 
means of Ordinances or such measures as the Bill before the House. The most 
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doterminod al tempts on the part of the Government. Mr. Petit further contended, 
had resulted in nothinij:;. The (Jovernraerit pcemed to have caught a Tartar in the 
Congrefls. Th(! fipe!ik(T proptu'sied that the nieapure was [)oiin(J to fail. The present 
iroiihle was tiie rf Rult of a lon^ seriefl of grievances due to the British rule which 
could not l)c rciiK'dtcd unless the i)resent form of Government w’as chan^ijed 
by the imnnaiiatc ^r;int ai (‘r)mplctL* Sclf-^overnmetit, The present Bill, if 
passed into law, the s])cal{:cr thought, would rcdii'-e the people in the Presidency to 
the position of st'rfs, as the Bill was for suajicndin^ the constitution of the country 
and install in its j)I,iei‘ a (lovernment with aihitrary and tyrannical powers. The 
speaker, tliorefoK*, aiyja^aled to lh<‘ IIoum; to inject tin' Bill completely. 

24th. NOVEMBER Mr. R. H. Rahhlc, opposed its first reading, as in his 
opinion it vas inconM-tcnt with Grirninal jurisprudence. The s|)eak(‘r contended 
that the (JovernnuMit had not driven sutlieient op})i)rtuniticB to the Conperess leaders 
in jail to show whether they had ehan^md their vi.'ws on Civil DiHobedience. Per- 
sonally, he thouj^hf they w ra' not disinclmcd to reconsider th(' jiosition. 

Sir (ihiilam tlur.kfdin Uiflai/ritu/lnh , L'-adcr of the House, replying to the critics 
()f th(‘ Bill, siuImI that till' Ad\ocate-( M'luTal had refuted the arguments of the Oppo- 
sition mernlurs that the rndinary law of the land was sunieient to meet the sitiiaUon. 
He thoii^iit tint ('ivil Di-io tcdicnci' was ordy kept under check and ih*‘ moment the 
nieasuri'S wcie irlexcd it was hoiinil to reviv(‘. 

Mr. G. Ij W interhothdiK (['urop<an Memherh siipportiiijz: the Bill, stated that 
although he and Ins friends wen^ not in favour of rule by special powers, they had 
to support tin* inca^'iiie heeaiisc of tlie pre‘<cnl siiiiation. ile asserted that the ordi- 
nary law of the l.ind was imt adequ ite to deal with tile situation 

Dr, Oildff', in ojip'Kine; the Bill, said that the jiassin^ of tiie Bill would amount 
to the intioduetioii of Star < harnla r inetlnals. 

Sir Rajiiidilf)} Ahmeil. Ex-Mini-PT, supported the Bill as he thought it was neces- 
sary to iiave a Siroiie (iovernment to pul down anarchy. 

25th NOVEMBER Mr. G, Dar/.s. Scendar}, Legal Department, observed that 
the fiieseni las\s of itn* land were (pute nuidi'rpiaie to meet the situation ereated 

by the Civil 1 ) sobcduMioc movement. The Government could not be expected to remain 
q.u ‘t woiie I !■ n r I ’s ,)f 'h\il I ) -i »o *di-‘n w -r ■ iieMting peiple to defy laws. 

Sir Shah X<tfra', Khan Bhutto, Leader of the Muslim (tfoup. supported the first 
reading of ihe Bnl. inasmuch n< In* thought that the C'lvil Disobedience movement 
had done great harm to the emintiy. 

Haji Mir Mahcnntd Bciloorh ( Kivraehi .('tityi opposed the Bill as, in his opinion, 
econ-Muie distrrss nnu** behind \\\o pr.'icnt trouble. 

Mr. V. Sunr (Bombay (’ity) ni<»\rd an amendment, to the effect that the life of 
the Bill slnmld he re^tncird to oo<- year, lull that f licreafter. it imglit be extended 
})y the (b)V.-rnmeiit for a fui-thcr jierod not fxcta'ding tv\.) years, provided a copy of 
tiieli an order wa-i laid oo (he tahh of the lloiwr at the commencement of the 

Mission follo\^iug the date of tht‘ i^'-uc of the order, and it was approved by a 
resolution. 

The Hour' M<'mb’r state I that in order to mt*er the wishes of the House to a 
certain exti-nt, the (iovernment hivl decided to have an ainciuimeut brough: forward 
to the etfect that the measure he m 0 [><TiUtvm for one year, and thereafter for a 
period not exceialing two yivirs as the Govern or-in-Ckmii m 1 might direct by a iioti- 
lication in the (la/ctte. 

26th. NOVEMBER : -The Home Member’s amendment was carried to-day. 
The Homo M- iiiber agreed to the deletion of the sub-clause sixteen, which autho- 
rised the Di«^tiiet Magistrates to delegate their special powers to any officer. 
Referring to the noii-ollieiul demand for the deletion of Clause .i3 relatiug to things 
done in pursuance of the Special Powers Ordinance, Ihe Home Member said that 
unfortunately thi' sit nation in the Presidency would not justify the course. It was 
true that Civil Disobedience was not what it has been. But so far, there had been 

no gesture from the leaders of the Congress that they had changed their views. If 

there was any indication to call of Civil Disobedience, the Government would be too 
willing to do everything on their part. 

The amendments agreed to by the Home Member was carried, while the rest 
were lost. 

24 
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The ITomo Member, replyiiif^: to the criticiHms levelled a<;ainsr the Bill, Haid that 
he recognised that the provisions were Hoinewhat distasteful, but he would point out 
that there had come over the world a ^!:reat change in the ideal of people rej^ardin^t; 
freedom. They had also to move with liie times. Oonlinuin^, the Home Member 
said that he was surjirisod at tfie argument that th(‘ provisions of the Bill bidore 
the House should have been embodied in another Oi^linance. Tin; Government did 
not want to promulgate any more ordinance, and want(‘d to obtain tln^ sanction of 
the legislature for spicial ])owers. 'Fhe Home MiMuber could not agree with the 
arguuKMit that Civil Disubedience was dead and that there ^Yas no need for special 
powers. 

28lh. NOVEMBER : — When the Council reas.semblcd to-day, the Home Mernlx'r 
Mr. IK F. lltaison, moved the second reading of tlu' Bill. 

Mr. (hintjoU moved that th(' Bill bi* sent to a Select Committee so that some 
of the rigorous aspects of the Ihll might h(‘ investigated and deleted if neci'HKary. 
Faa Bahadur Kale, la'ader of the Opposition, supported Mr, (iangoly. Botli the 
Home and General Miinbers opposial tlie motion for select committee. The motion 
W’as put to vote and declared lost. 

'The Ilame Meiahc.r refernal to the amendimaits. and said that the Government 
were not prepared to accept any amendments whi(‘h atleetid th(‘ very princijile of the 
Bill and tlcstroyed the i>n'ventive clausi* in it. Giving an inslanee, the Home Mem- 
ber said that tlu* Government were not pn^pared to gi\e up ci'rtain juiwers of execu- 
tive ac'lion contained in the lull, which emtain aniciubm'iits sought to remove. 'Fhese 
powers, the Home Member eontended, liad been found exci'cdingly successful during 
tlie last eleven months. In conclusion, the Home Memi»er saui iliat tin* Government 

were open to conviction v\ith regard to certain other amendments which did not 

tou<‘h the principle of the Bill. 

liao Bahadur idutalr opjmsed fhe motion for the second reading of tlu' Bill. Mr. 
K. E. Naile, Deputy Presidi'iit of the House, supported the second reading. Mr. 

B. Petit, opposing the motion, said that even now it was not too late to refer tlie 

Bill to a select eoiumittec, which would deal with the more object ionalile features of 
the Bill. 

The motion for the si-cond reading was passial by bd votes to d 2 . 

Discussion of the Bill clause by clause was then taken up. 

29th. NOVEMBER : — A number of amiaidments were moved to-day. hut when 
pul to vote, were declared lost, IBvi IJahad/ir It. It. Kah' hioved an 'imendmcnl, to 
the ell'cct, that before a ])erson is arrested on suspicion, he should be given a reason- 
able ehar.ee to explain liirnself. 

The Home Memh>'r. o]'])osing the amendment, stated that per-^ons arrested w(Te 
given such an opportunity before the final orders for their detention were paKsial. 
Giving an instance, the Home Member si. bed that in Bombay (’ity all the persons 
arre.sted on suspicion were taken to tin* Police (’ommissioiu'r befor.’ being dtUained, 
and th(.‘ Commissioner jiassed orders for lln'ir detention only after siti^fymg himself 
that they were eonnected with Civil Disobedience. In the majority of cases, it was 
found they were in some manner or ot.h(,*r connected with the Civil Disobodieneo. 
If the Op{)08ition Leader's amendmt'nt was aceejilel there was a lik elihood of j)er- 
80118 against whom action was projiosed to be taken, absconding. 'I'lie Home Mem- 
ber, however, stated that in order to meet the wishes of the Hous('. he had decided 
to move an amendment that ‘ the police oHicer who arrests a person on suspieion 
whouhl immediately submit a report to the ( rovernor-in-t Council, along with a 
written statemeut of the arrested fierson, if there he any.” He thought that it 
would enable the Government to go into the merits of the case and decide to releaHe 
the person if the statement warranted such a releiise. 

In view of this, Rao Bahadur Kale withdrew his amendment, and the House ac- 
cepted the Home Member’s amendment. 

30lh. NOVEMBER A number of amendments were moved to-day to the clause 
under which orders can be issued asking detained persons to report themselves to the 
police or leave the places for their unlawful activities after their release, but all of 
them were rejected. The Home Member, however, in order to nu;et the wishes of 
the House, moved an amendment enabling the Government to review such orders 
every six months so that they might be able either to cancel or modify them in 
accordance with the requirements of the situation. The amendment was carried. 
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2nd, DECEMBER : - The (’oiin< il paHHod ns matiy as ir> clauBtH of ihe Bill 
to-day. The rlaiiBCH ]»{.'r(aiiied to punihlitDeidH for breach of ordera and inetif^ation 
of non-payment of a notified liahility and to Bpeeialh i»(0\ei8 for the trying courts. 
Numeroufl aincndment.s from the non-ofheials ^<ekin|!: to reduce puniBhmentB and 
make other iilleiationH wnv all lost. The Home Mcmlxr, in deference to the wibheft 
of the rnemherH, withdrew claiiBe TJ relating to ituiiishmi nt for wilful failure or re- 
fusal to i)ay notified liahilities. rh<i 'Ihakur Snhih of Kcrtrada, reprcBenting the 
landholderB and two (Wlnr memhers expres.-ed disappointment that the Ooverninent 
dropf)C<l this fu’ovision jirofeetion to th'* landho!d<TB a^^ainst non-[)ayment of 

arrears. 'Hu' llomr Motilirr rej)!ied that landholih is had full protection iindiT the 
existinfi: law and he assured them that, Ooverimient will ^^ive them the iieccfiHary pro- 
tection whenever the (lovcrnmenl s attention was drawn to instigation to non-pay- 
ment of arrears. 


3rd. DECEMBER : — In the (’ouned to-day. Sir Raf'iuddi)i Ahnird, cx-Minifiter, 
siipiiortine tlie Bill, said that lliose who snppoited tlie measure had done so in a 
spirit of patriotism, lie thalansl that there was nothmj^ in it to fe<‘l ashamed 
about. He was sun* that tin* advent of self-;^overnment would only he through 
constitutional means. 'I'errorists and lawless aetnPies must be j)ut down. He iiointed 
out that those w lui sujiported the Bill iealise<I the neccBSity for it. 

Ran Rdhddur Chtttilr (>pf)osiim the Bill, said that it was an irony of fate that 
the House was called uj) m to put i«s seal to the [ircBeiit measure. He appealed to 
the (Jovi'rnment to see that the measure was put into force only when it was extre- 
mely ncco-isary. 

'The Bill was put to the vote and pass(‘d l^y airainst 19 votes. 

Tile (.’ouncil \oted a few supplementary puants. after which it was })rnKyjued. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Governor’s Opening Speech 

The third soeeion of the newly coiiHtitntod Madras J.i^islalivo (^^nneil 
was opened by H. E. the (Jovernor at Madias on I he Lhid Au^oist. 103-. 

Giving reasons why be disallowed the resolution which it was proposed to move 
in this C\)uucil to the (fleet that the proeedine onlliiMd by th“ Sicietarv of State 
regarding constitutional reforms was not acceptable to Indian opinion, II is Excellency 
said:— ‘I have done so Ixx-ause in rny opinion it is not ])rimarily the c('ncern of his 
Government but of lIis Majesty's Gttvernment and of iht' (Jovernment of India 
who have been clearly informi'd by responsible leaders that the m\v procedure was 
not acceptable to them. I naturally, tht'refore, do not noend to diseviss it myself, 
but must own that I hold verv stiongly that onee it has been made clear that th(‘ 
proposal does not meet wifh favour, the Jcsh said the IxItiT at this p.-iriicular jun- 
cture when all efforts are being directed, and I lio))e will be siieeessfnlly directed, 
towards finding some way out of (lie present diflieiiliy JIis Exeelidiey v^as quite 
sure that they were all agreed in hoping that it wouid be possilile to find a solution 
which w’oiild satisfy Indian opinion and at the sarnt' finie sec ure the object aimed 
by His Majesty’s Government, namely, to ex})edite tlu* passing of tlie bill which 
would usher a new era in this country. ‘If J may ho allowed to make a larsoiial 
reference I am particularly anxious that ihis be so. a*' ev. r sinei' I ('iitmed my 
present office I havi? always cherished the liop(> that it might be rny privibge to 
inaugurate reforms here and him* them working sat .slacioi ily in tllis p? csideiiey, 
where at any rate, 1 am tonfident tht'v will be operate^l for the Lmod of (be presi- 
dency and Its inhabitans.’ .fusiifying the Pteiilion of ordinance JIis l-^eelleney 
said ; ‘J must point out that howt'ver far-reaehing tin' new ndonns may be. llu'y 
will be seriously handicapped from the very inception, if tiie idia w'ere to get 
abroad that law and order rna-d not be respiM ie 1, ami my ( lovernmeiit and I art^ 
determined that we will not leavi* to the future lei-pon-iul ' g )V('riirn''nt of this 
presidency a legacy to let a small nnnority of peofib* \viih imjmnity to defy th(' 
Government of the day, which defiance would, if sueeessTul. spetdily lead " to a 
condition of chaos and anarchy.’ 

Debate on Orissa C’ommittee s Krr(>i:T 

4th. AUGUST : — To-day being an off’eial day discnsKion was resumed on the 
Revenue Member’s motion that the Ori-sa (’oiumiKie's ri ]iort be taken into 
consideration. 

The Rajah of Bobbili’s amendmrnt which strongly oiiposcd the transfr'r to the 
proposed Oriya province of any ]»ortion (d Vizagapatam, (lanjnrii and the districts 
south of the Rishikulya rivcw and the areas wlieieiu the abonginal tribes were in a 
majority, excited a heated debate. 

Mr. Basheer Ahyned mov(*d an amendment seeking to eliminate the objection 
to the transfer of areas where the aboriginal tribis wire in a majority. Hie amend- 
ment was lost and the Raja of Bobhih’s motion earned by a large maiority. 

Deivan Bahadur Arokisawami Mudaliar, ex-Mmister. rnoveil an amendment that 
the formation of a new province wiih ihc luldition of parts of the Madras presidency 
do lie over and be decided by the Federal (iovernment, when const itiited. The 
motion was negatived and the Revenue Member's motion as urmnded carried. 

Billb to Amend Mt:NiciPALiTiE.s and Local Boards Acts 

The Chief Minister’s bills to amend the Madras District Muniripnlilicx Act 
and the Madras Local Boards Act was referred to select comraitUa'S. The obje<?t 
of the bills was to prevent the abuse of the power vi'stcd in members of local bodices 
to move no-confidence motions in chairmen and vice-chairmen. While leaving to 
councillors the right to move motions of no-confidence, the provision for the niito- 
matic vacating of office by the 'chairman or vice-chairman was sought, to be deh ted, 
and power vested in the Government to n move such chairman or vice-chairman. The 
bills also provided that if a motion had been rejected or not carried by the prescribed 
majority, no similar motion should be brought until after the lapse of six mouths. 
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Madrah SERviri-: Commisbion Act Amend. Bill 

Thcrt’ was a Irn^thy cliHCiiSHioii on tin; Rev*‘nu(‘ Member’s bill to amend the Mad- 
ras Service Commission Act, IffJlt, ml('iid<vJ to bnn^ the Aet if)to conformity with 
the riilen recently jimcrHledi i)y tin? Sten'tary of Stale in Council. The Revenue 

McrnluT observed the Kub-eornmittee of th<* Round Table Conference had re- 

coniinended tinit in the future consiituiiou appoirU incuts to the })ui>lic services 
phould be m,idc. liy the (bivcrnor and not by the Covernor in (’oiineil. The reeoni- 
mcmlation had l)een praei it-ally accepted by the Secretary of State. The present 
l)ill Hou^dit to brinti: tlie Madias Act in line uith the rule. If the Covernor was 
vested witli this jjower he would be able to make a])}K)intinentH iiniiitiiienccd by 
poliiieal consiiJeratioiis. 

Tlie moiion to postpone consideration of tlie ))ill biin^r lost, the amending" bill was 
passed into law. 

ThIIU’MAL TlllKrJ'ATIll 1)LVASIH\NAM BiLL 

5th. AUGUST ; — The third readinjj; of tin* 'riurumal Thirupathi Devasthanam 
Bill was tia-'Sed to-day. The Bill took away the, control from the bands of the 

Mahant who had been functioning' as the Trust'-e of the temple and vested it in a 

special board of Hi'Ven Jiuidu memiier-. tno of whom wir- to lie nondnattd liy the 
Covernmeni and tlie foui' to be eleetcd by tlie Council, the Mah ant bcin^ of 70 years 
of aj'e ami a permanent rnemlier. 'I'he Bill al-o appoint'd a salaried e''»ra mi«^ioner to 
act as (‘\eeniive oliiei I for the manatt' inent of day to day affairs. The Thirupathi 
Temple had an annual income of IN. Jb lakhs includinjj; conlributiouH from pilgrims 
all over India. The Board would administer this reveniU'. 

OiiovNHATioN or SiArr Lottery 

A n'Holution r< ennuneiurm^ for orjjanisatiou of a state lottery on the hues of 
the Irish Free .'^taie lotteiy tor huaueinc public utility iindorlakiniis like trunk roads, 
bridtre-. water sii[)ply eti‘.. winch wamld mith'r owiiii: to retrenehni'-nt, was negatived 
by -Id vut(‘s aj;aiast 11. i'he (\)um:il adjoiiriied to meet a.a:iun on October 23. 

Winter Sesgion— Madras, 23rd October 1932 

The winter session of the Council commenced on the dlst. October 1932 
with a heavy a;^cnda (>f iion-otl'n-ial iiU‘'ine.-'S .iiicliidiii^ 31 Bills, mostly of local 
interest, b.■^ldt s re-'otui lon-i. The (onneil at tlo' outsit ]')as*'ed a resolution on the 
mol loll of .Sir Vahoiiit'd Csnnin, leader ot the lloii*.,'. exprcShini; siueere re^Tet at the 
deaih of t!'!!' 'rhoinas Moir, fornu'ily Fieaiiee M ember. Madras, (i lowing' tributes 
w’ere }).iid to the deceusid’s meiuorv by .spok(‘''meii of all sections of the iJouso. parti- 
cularly about ins Hcrviccs for the uplift nicnt of the depressed classes, as Labour 
( 'oiii missiuiicr. 

Blj.lary Jail Unti rbant eb 

After question time, the Lair Member, respoudinn; to a request by Mr. Rawjanatha 
Mudaliar, ex-Miiiister and Mt-mber from Bellary, made a statenient reeardm^ the 
Bellaiy Jail disturbances. He said that on September 12 the iisujil weekly parade 
of poliiieal prisoners wa.s held. It was the rule on these occasions tfiat prisoners 
should Hiaud in a hue with their caps and w’eighimeiit charts but two Punjabee 
eciiapiraey prisoners, who were iii the iad at that time, appeand without caps and 
wei^htment charts. Bein^ questioned hv the dail 8uperiutendent, one Punjabee 
j>risoner stejiped out of the line and told the fc^upenniendent that he would disobey 
all jail rules and refused to fall back into line. He also shouted “Up with Revolu- 
tion,’ and “Down with Briiish Government.” This created a ^reat commotion, and 
a sciitilc ensiuHi in which a number of other prisoners also took part. The situa- 
tion ^ettin^ serious the Reserve Police were requisitioned and quiet restored within 
an hour. During the sciitlle a number of warders as well as prisoners sustained 
minor injuries, except iu the case of one prisoner, one of whose finger bones were 
broken. A detailed otiicial enquiry revealed that none of the jail officials could be 
blamed for the incident and it was solely due to the mischief of the Puujabee pri- 
BOiuTs. As a 81 ‘quel to the disturbance, the Law Member added that 33 prisoners went 
on hunger strike Imt all had since given it up except six prisoners who still continue 
the hunger strike, but no forcible feeding haa been resorted to so far in their case. 

Replying to Dr. Subharoyan, Opposition Leader, the Law Member stated that no 
deviauou has been made iu the declared policy of the Government regarding the 
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treatinent of political prisoners and crituinalfl. The Law Member alao stated that h(3 
W()uld consult the Inspector (General of IVisons rcpirdi/iv( (he removal of bar fotlors 
of prisoners who behaved disorderly if that would atop Imnpjer strike in future. 

In view of ih<? Law Memlier’s statement Mr. Ran^aniitha Mndaliar withdrew hia 
not.ee of the ndjournment motion, 

Rivsoi.rTiox ON Tf'MiM.i: Entry Carried 

)»l. NOVEMBER The CouiktI carried to-day a roaolulion rep:ardint^ 
temple entry moved by Dr. Siihlhiroi/an. 'opposition leailcr, none dissenting. The 
resolution laaamimi'nded to the (U)vernm''nt to recognise the strong and ^aowine: 
feeling in the Hindu community »hat disabili tit'.s hitherto imposed by iisa^e on cer- 
tain classes and communities in regard to social intercourse and common worship at 
temph'S slioiild be removed and justici' should be rendered to tluMu so that thi’y 
mi^ht take advantee:'' of (he ^reat impetus p:iven in this respect by tht' Poona Settle- 
ment and the »‘ons('(juent ajj^it-ation ihroiie^hout the country, that places of public 
worship should be thrown opmi to the so-called deprt'Ssial clahses. 'Phe ri'solution 
further recommended legislation for removuu; th(‘ doubts and disabibtii’s which the 
truptcf's and ftllur jicrhons lioldin;; authority in the administration of Hindu temph'S 
felt in regard to tlirowin^' them open to all (dasscs, with necessary safe^oiards for 
making: regulations to maintain ordiT and cleanliness in tin' tempU'S, as also re^ard- 
inp perfoi mniict' of (‘(‘ri'inonies according to the usai;:e of a (('mjilt'. 

Tht' /.((/r Menihrr said ihat the (rovernment wished to have the opinion of the 
H()use and would be helped by tlu'ir deeisiou. Fifty-seven voted for the reHolutioii, 
Millie nineteen remained neutral, the (lOvernment members not votinjj:. 

Nr.w Ministry Formt,!) 

7lh. NOVEMBER After the reshufllin;; of thi' Ministry diiriii^^ tht' intervi'nin^; 
period, the (louneil reassembled to-day when the new Ministers took their seats. 
Duran Hahadnr Munisiraini Xaida. ex-(^hit'f Minister, made the foilowin^j: statement 
repirdin^r tlu* cireiimstanees liadin^ to the formation of a new Ministry : ‘There had 
beeu a small sectit>n in (he dnstiee jiarty which had bt'cii uj) a^minst me. My chief 
ofleiiei', in the estimation of these people, was (hat I did not provide a place in the 
Ministry for a / imindar. 1 had no |)r(‘jiidiet' aj^ainst any one. but in elioosinjj’ my 
eolloa^ut's I have to lie j^uided by the fet'linu in tht' party as a whole and eonsitlera- 
tions of etlieiency and past service. The eboiee I eventually made was not 
apjrceable to the Raja of Pobbili, now (^hitd Minister artd some of his frii'iids, 
and consetpienl ly tlit'y lieeian irivini^ lr(>uble in the party.' ( \.)n tinning, he saiil 
that the one way whi'i'eby this piirpt)-.!’ was sought to be aciiit'ved was tin' ])ursnit, 
of a earnpaij^n of misrefirt'stmtation (he main i:roiind of attack bcin^" that inasmuch 
as he abvays pleaded that llie membt'rship of tic* party shtinld be thrown open tt) 
all communities, ho was not to be looked uj>on as an orthodox Justice. After refer- 
ring to the ditl’crences in rc^:ard to la'riain administralive actions he had taken as 
Chief Minister, he said he resiLOied olli«;e m ire rcaddy sinee in view of the dimiorali- 
Kation all round, and liostility of the Raja Saheb and the ‘intrigues’ of his colleagues, 
he could not hope to serve usefully either the party or the administraiiou by con- 
tinuing in office. 

Formation of Si-xonp Chamrfr 

A lively debate then ensued over the’ question of thc'csfablishment of a si'cnud 
chamber in the province on iSir Archibald (^nnphclVs motion that paragra])hs 307 
to 385 of the Indian Franchise Committee Report relating to the cstablishnu nt of a 
second chamber be taken into consideration in (heir special apjilication to condi.ions 
in this province. The object of thi* motion, the Revenue Member said, was to raise 
a debate on the subject as llis Majv.'sty’s Covernment desired the exprcBsion of non- 
official opinion in this matter. 

Dr. Siibbaroyan moved an amendment to the efTect that the constitution of a 
second chamber in this province, was unnecessary and undesirable. 

The Zemindar of MirKapuramy opposing the amendment, contended that a second 
chamber would provide an effective check on hasty legislation, instancing the Madras 
Motor Vehicles Act and the District Boards Act as examples. 

Before the house adjourned, the Raja of Bobbili, the Chief Minister, made a lengthy 
statement refuting the various allegations made by Dewan Bahadur Muniswami 
Naidu, in the mofning. 
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MARUMAKKATIfAYAM RiLL PASHRI) 

The Council next pasBcd the Maruinakkadiayam Bill introduced by Mr. R. M. 
I’lilet into law. 

Hkui Water Ckss tor luRKiATiox 

8th. NOVEMBER: — The adjournment motion moved by the member from Tanjorc 
rej^ardin^ levy of a hij<!:h rale of water ec^ss for irri^oition in Tanjorc District, was 
discuHHcd. Non-OtlieialH held that the imposition of hi^di rates was nidair and im- 
proper. They pointed out the raiyats ycre driven to the necessity of a MO*tai 
carnpaif^n. The Kevi'iiiic Member justified the increase but said that it should not be 
collected this year. The motion was earned without a division. 

Formation of Second Chamrer 

By 'lo n^rainst 22 votes the (’ouneil curried to-day Dr. Flubharoyrnt' amenfl- 
meiil to Sir Archibald (Dnnphrli s motion, to the ( fleet that the const itiit ion of a 
second chandler in this provinct' was unnecessary and undesirabhs ddie (h)vernment 
members and nominated officials rmnained neutral. 

Dr. Suhbarotian ask('d why the (iovernrnent had dropped ci'rtain itmns of official 
husiiu'SH from tlie aR:('nda. He pomtc(i out that the D/afncf M/inict/nilitics Au/rwlrnent 
Jill!. th(' L(/(’(i/ Boatds Attend ment Bill and siipplcmen'ary demands for the im- 
j)rov('nient of village roads had bt'cn dropped. Th ■ public at lar^e were thinking 
that tile bills would hr pasr^cd as soon as ])osMble. 

Sir Miifunned ('siiian said that with regard to oflicial business the Treabury 
Bench had a consnlialion and tlicy came to the conclusion that the business mit^ht 
be pohtponed. Dr Subbaroyan ai^ked whether it was because they were afraid of a 
no-confidence motion, d'he President, intiTveninR. ‘^aid that the (fovernment mern- 
hers had a ri^ht to adjust their business. The House then adjourmd till Jan. 2.i. 


THE C. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

OriTClAE BI1.ES IntRoDFCEI) 

T'hc nulumn session of the C. P. Letfislativc (\uim‘il comnuaiced at XjiE'pur on the 
J.bth. August 19, with the lion. Mr. N. IP. A. Bi\ri. the Piesident, in the chair. 

Thr PreKidcnt ann<'uineed that the three adjournment nmtions tabled by 
Messrs. Khapardi’. Banlch and Chaiibal re^^ardin;^ the alleged ill-treatment of poli- 
tical prisoners ^Ylth particular reh.Tcncc to the eoiuhlions in Amraoti jail, had been 
disallowed oii ^rouutis of technical llaw's. 

'i'bc lion. ,^Mr. I\ S. Deahmukh presented the re}>ort of the select committee on 
the Jiidiau Tolls Billt wiiich tlie House jiassed. 

'hhe lion, the Member introduet'd the Central Proiimes i'oarfs Amendment 

Bill. Mr. Af. P. Kuihe ur^ed its eirculution. The Home Member a^^reed to do so. 

'riie hon. Mr. H. C. (Jowan. Finance Member, introdmad the Central Provinces 
I'illaye Sanitation and Public Management Amendment Bill, which the Houst', on 
the inotiun of Mr. M. P. Kolhc, agreed to circulate. 

The hon. Mr. P. Deshmukh, Education Minister, introduced the Central 
JTorinces Primary Education Amendment Bill, which the House, on the motion of 
Ml Kanitkar, agreed to circulate. 

'The hon. Kai Bahadur Cl. P. Jaiswars Central Provinces Local Self-Qovernment 
[Second Amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The hon. Mr. ll. C. Dowau introduced the Central Provinces Local Fnnd\Audit Bill 
and moved that it be referred to a select committee. Mr. C. B. Parekh vehemently 
criticised the Audit department and pressed for the circulation of the bill to elicit 
opinion. The House, however, agreed to refer it to a select committee by 118 votes 
against C. 

The Home Member moved that the Central I^ovinces Medical Registration 
Amendment Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. Kanitkar urged Its circula- 
tion, but the House agreed to refer it to a select committee without a division. The 
Council then adjourn^. 
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DEBATE On Communal Award 

26th. AUGUST Tho hoii. Mr. II. C. Go/ran, Finniioo Mt'tnl)or, introdnood iho 
C. P. Debt ConcdiatioN Bdl, whu'h was iitultT (’Oiisidrratioii of tlie House wht*n Mr. 
H. .4. Kamtkar' s inOlioti tlial ihi? llini>^e do siainl !idj.)urne(l as a iiiatk of proiest 
against the eoiutimnal award annonu'aal by tlu' Hjitish (lovemmenf,. Sp'-aking 
on the motion, Mr. Kanitktir declared that the award had created tnoie 
divisions ani()ng Indians than had already l)(‘en existing. d'he continuance of sepa- 
rate electorates was a bar to progress and had bt'cn coneedt'd to ciimiminities who 
bad not asked for it. 

Mr. M. Y. Sharif], leader of the Moslem group, opposing the motion could not 
understand on what principle, moral or legal, the awaril could be impeached, consi- 
dering the existing conditioim. A blank card had been given lo tin* Biinsh (Jovem- 
ment to settle the diSftuU'. \\hich task was certainly not an easy one. lb' concluded 
that communal representation was the only remedy in the present eirciimstanees, 
otherwisi' there would be chaos and no progO'ss. 

At this stage the him. Mr. Baphavtaidra It an, Homi' Mernbei and leader of the 
House. ex{)lained the attitude of the (i<>vernment on the moiion He said that the ( lo- 
vernment had no desire to jiartieipate in a discussion on the merits of the motion. 
Members were awaie of the events which madt* it obligaiorv for the British Hovern- 
meut, miicn against thei- own inebnation, to give -an award. It was not for the 
local Ooveinment to comment on it either by way of approbation or criticism. 'Hie 
outstanding feature of the award. eontiniK'd tlu' ilome Member, was that it left the 
way open to an agreed settlement among the communities all’ecti'd by it and h(‘ 
appealed to members not to minimise this aspe(‘t of the award. if the people of 
this country wished to see the new e^-nstltut^m inaugurated in an atmosphere tif 
good-will, they should leave no stone unturned (‘ither to accept it unanimously or 
produce another agreement between ?dl tin- eommumtics and interests eoneerned. If 
they Bueceeded in the latter, he concluded, none w’ould be mure pleased than the 
Government of the Central Provinci's. 

Mr. Garai (depressed classes, nominated), supporting the motion, ojiincd that no 
adetpiatc protection had been given to the depressed classes. Tin' intimiion of the 
Government was to separate one community from another. Kvon I)r. Ambedkar 
was diHsati-^htd with the award To separate.' tlie depressrd chi'ists from Hindus was 
a disgrace, he declared, and said that his community was nor allot t('vj si* us n<-cord- 
ing to the population basis. Rao Bahadur Naidu, leader of the Demoeratu' party, 
said that tli<i award W’as not expreted to satisfy everybody. H was inijKis.al hceaiise of 
the failure of the commumties to selth.' the disfiuie amon*g tlnmiscl ves. H-' could not 
understand whether to blame the awanl or ourselves. Kftan Bahadur Miixa 
Rahman Bey, opposing the motion, supported the award, rin* rev. (t. P. Rodiiers 
(Anglo-Indian and European, nominaual) cbaraeiensi'd th<* award as an honesi 'and 
Biiicere attempt liy the British (Laernmeiit lu st'ille ihe eommuiial dispute. Oppos- 
ing the rnoiion, Mr. T. C. SaLhre (dc{>nsse(l ela.'is.s, nommaied- supportetl the 
principle uuderlying the award and urged alecpiate rejuas-mi ai ion of his eommuiiity. 
Mr. C'. B. Parakh (Independent) opiied that the award was fundam.nially 
wrong in princij»le and opposed to democracy. At this stagi;, the motion was talked out. 

Debt Concili.ation Bill 

The House then resumed the discussion on the Debt Ponediation Bdl. Mr. 
Khapardes amendment urging its circulation to elicit public opinion was rejected by 
37 votes against 24, and the bill was referred to a seleet commit tee. Ihe House then 
adjourned. 

Non-Offictal Billh 

27th. AUGUST :~The Couneil disposed of seveial non-official hills to-day. Mr.Gavai’s 
Public Places User Bill was referred to a select committee. Seth Tliakurdas Govar- 
dhan Dae’s Public Oatnbling Act Amendment Bill was lost by 29 votes against 30. 
Mr. FauV 9 Village Panchayat Amendment Bdl was referred to a select commiltc'e. 
The Municipalities Act Amendment Bill moved by Seth Thakurdas was throwui out, 
Government opposing it. Mr. Winghai’s Juvenile Smoking Act Amendment Bdl was 
thrown out, Government opposing it. 

Inhuman Treatment To Poutical Prisoners 
Moving a motion of adjournment, Mr, Khaparde made allegations of inhuman 
and barbarous treatment meted out in Raipur and Amraoti jails to political prisoners. 
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Mimhfh. Kuliiy, C'lmiibal mid Mmiiiioliun Singli supported the motion citing Hcrernl 
inBtnuf'C'H. The ( «()V<'rnni('ijt dcfeiided fhetusclvcH nfutiii^ (he ulle^atioiiH and aHSurin/^^ 
the Houhc (hut tlie ( fovrminciit ])(>lu’y was not vindi<*tive l)ut fair and just. Ihe 
treatment of prisoners wi^s aljsolutely human and these allepUions wer(‘ merely poli- 
tical propa}.»:anda. 'riie discu^-sion lusting for two hnins, the motion was talked out 
as the mover did not press it to a division. 'I’he House iheu acljourin‘d. 

XoN-oriHiAI, litLI- toil ( 'llirtLATlON 

29lh. AUGUST i—'I'he House io-<lay dis|>osed of x vt-ral noti-oflieiid liills whieh it 
a^H'i’d to einnilale. Mr, K'dhe ufired that hi^ /'. Local Sclf-darcrnaicat Amend- 
lucnl Bill be eireubited to elicit pul>lie ((pinion ^^}lleh \Aas opjxjsed by the (iovern- 
nient and ((tlier ineiid)i‘r^. Afier spe* fin s b\ Mt. Sakhre ( notninaied nnonher on 
iM'half of d(‘pivssed elu-seM. Mr. M. V. Shareef and Mr. li. li. I’arekh. the Fhll was 
thrown out, '21 vntiij^ hu and 1') aj/aiusl, 

h'lA'ii: Alb to iNbt sriiii.-; Hill. 

Seth ThaLun/ii> :i ( H. State Aid to Industries lidi, ( loveriunent ind obj*'ctin^ 
to, was referred to eiit iilal uni to elimt public opinion. 

( 'xib (.1 1 ri.i* Fa( I»>j:ii>- lin.i. 

Mr. /'m/oz/ .s ( T I nreeul.ited I'aetortt'^ Hill. Mr. I'lircIJ/ Sll))pOlt iii^ the 
(utvernmenl and .Mr. K'ltimrc and Sith I huLarilia^^ oppo'iiiiL’. was thiowii out hy 
IG against 'J’.l voles. 

N((MI.\A rn(N' <U W'oMr.X in lac Al. HoAKb'^ 

Mrs. Riinialnii Idutbc, iioinin iti'd member, inlrodu 'ed a bill to amend 
the H. Hoeal S. ltd iovernnn nt A<*t by pro\idin).r nomination or selection 

to women iii llu’ loeal lioaials and district eoiineils. 1 he motion l(>r eireiila- 
tion of (lie Hill was lost by 22 voles auainst 'M. 

Hll.I. t(( A.MbNb .NAobl't: rMVCKslTY Act 

Mr. B. T. Mamjalmoorti's bill t<> (inun>l the Xu'i/tur Idt nersihi Act enahlin^i 
librarians and library' eleiks to appear for univer-ily e.xamiijations piivati'ly was 
a^U'etM to be circulated tor eliciting public opinion. 

Hocai, Si.i.i'-t j((Vi.i:NMr,N'i A.Mi'.M^Midxr Him. 

Ill eomiiK'iidin^ his l.ncal St If {L>/ > ruan at A aa /rl/acnl Bill to tiu’ HoiMe for 
circulation, Mr. M. I‘. Knllw contended that nomiiialious by llu' (lovarument to 
luca' bodies should be doio* awa\ with in mcw' of the im t that in the tutiire consti- 
tution iionnn.ai ions to b'^ihlat nie-» would be climiii.iti d. 

Mr. ('. lb l)i<;nnuLh revniuc sctTolaiy . opposed tlie moiion and pointed out 
that iiouiinatioiis by iloveinmeiit were inee^sary lor ^ivini; iidiijiiale represeiitatiou 
lo the iuiuorit ic-i and women. I'lie motion was supported Mes.-^is. 1). '1. Maii- 

gulmoorti, H. A. Kaniikar, H. (I. Khapaide and opp<(Std by Messrs. Sakhare, 
S. M. Iviihman, ^’usuf, Sliaieet and H. I'arekh. ihe muliou was ultimalt'ly 
lost by 22 to 4d voti'-o 

in.oAi. i’KA( ri ib»NMM ((’. H. A.MK.xb.) Hll.b 

The H(‘i»:al Tract it loiurs (Central I'lovinee.s Amendimnt) Hill mi\td by Mr. 
/’. (L KrUar, leader of the i’eople’s i>arty in the C'ouncil, pive rise 
to an animatial discussion (<.i-day, for about four hours, resuliin^^ in a defeat for 
the (lovenimeiit. The Itiil aimed at preventing tht‘ susj>ensiou or debarrini; of It'Kul 
pruetitiouers eonvieted for panieipaliui; in the civil disohedieuee movement. Mr. 
Kedur Hpraiiji; a surprise on the (fovernmeiit beiiehe.s by moving that the Hill should 
be taken into eoiisideratiou at once and re(iuefited the Tiesideiit lo su-s^x'iid the 
Htaudinj; orders. Opposition to this eninc from Cioverumeiit and tlie Tresidemt, after 
some delibenitious, did not simj his way to accede to Mr. Kedar’s request. Then Mr. 
Kedar moved circulation of the Hill for elicitinji: public opinion. The essence of Mr. 
Kedar'u speech was that wron^ interpretation had been mven to section 111 F. of the 
Legal Tnutiiiouers Act by the local High Crourl and that the local Legislative 
Council had power to modify this deftx’t. He went on to say that lawyers should 
not be punished twice for activities beyond the scope of their profession and of all 
the provinces, C. T. alone took a lead in punishing lawyers. ‘Why should lawyers 
alone be penalised when people following other professions were allowed to let go^ f 
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MeBsrfl. S. M. Rahman, Goknlchajid Shujai, Sclh Shvolal, h\ W. Fiilaij. C. B. 
Parekh and Yusuf k'harecf raii^od theniselvcH on the Hid(' of the motion while Khan 
Bahadur Taraporc spoke a^^ainst. Opposiiif? the motion for circulation, Mr. E. 
Raghaveudra Rao pointed out that the TiC^il Practitioners’ Act was an all-India 
measure and interference with it here would create an anomalous position. He 
hoped that members themselves would not like the idea of curtailing the powers 
enjoyed by the High Court in regard to control over legal ]»ractitioiu'rs. The law- 
yers were officers of court and owed allegiance to the Crown and it was not expec- 
ted of them to break laws which it was their tliity to uphold. Finally, the leader of 
the House while acknowledgitig the sincerity of those peojilc stated tliat the door 
was not closed to them if they chose to reinstate themsi-lves. On a division b(;ing 
challenged by Government the motion was carried by do to 27 votes. 

Debt Conciliation Poard 

30th. AUGUST : — The discussi >n on non-otficial resolutions was takiui uj) to-day. 
Mr. Chandan Lal'i^ resolution recommending the formation of a di'bt conciliation 
board to relieve the agriculturists of their heavy indebtedness was carried. 

Federal Finantt: And Provinces 

Mr. T. C. Sakhre, a depiessed class nominated membi'r. moved a ri'solution 
recommending to the Government to communicate to tlu' (lovernmenl of India its 
considered opinion that at the furthcoming tinancial set tlenn'iit. tlie iiitercsts of tin; 
agricultural provinces should not In* subordinated to thosi' of thi? industrial, and tin* 
financial burden should be evenly distributed among evary meinlxT of tin* if'deralion, 

Rao Bahadur Naid?(, leader of the Uemocratie party. Mr. (\ B. PartdJt, Mr. 
B. M. Rahman and Mr, R. IF. Eulag supported tin* resolutions while Mr. I>. T. 
Mangabuurti opposed. The Government not objecting, it was carried unanimously. 

Government Servants' Salaried To Pi: Lowered 

Mr, /), Y. Rajurkar moved that in view of tlu' prevailing low i>rieis and e<*ono- 
mic depression the scale of Government si-rvants' salaries should b(‘ brought dowm 
to the pre-war level. Sefh Shrolal supported while Mr. Fulaif and the trovernment 
members opposed. The Home Member, Mr. Raghawndra Rao. said that enough 
reduction bad already been made in accordance with the retrenchmiMit scheme. 
Efficiency was sure to deteriorate if public servants were dissatisfiid. When a divi- 
sion was pressed 21 voted for and 22 against. The result was a failure of the motion. 

In the absence of Mr. S. G. Naik. Rao Bahadur K. S. Nagudu moved a re.solu- 
lion which aimed at lower ing naxrani [)aid by owners of hous(‘s on agricultural 
land in tewns of commercial importance at the time of sale to Malgiizars. |lt was lost. 

3lsl. AUGUST After question time lasting for one hour the House proceeded 
with non-o/fical resolution,^. Thakur Ma)inufh an Singles rcsolitfio/i for the removal 
of Miss llabbit forthwith from the jiost of matron of Mayo Hus))ital. Nagpur, w’as 
withdravvn on the Government’s assurance that the allegatioiiH of her ill-treatment 
of patients and nurses would be inquired info. 

Mr. C. B. ParakEs resolution to extend the provisions of the Par Gouneil's Act 
to the Central Provinces w'as lost by 20 votes to .37 after the Government’s opposi- 
tion that it was inopportune. 

Bo also was lost by 18 votes to 41, Rao Baheh V. S. l\itil's resolution ri^tmmmeu- 
ding the appointment of a committee to overhaul the eonstitutiou of local bodies in 
the province. Mr. 0. Deshmukh, revenue secretary, j)oinled out that this step was 
undesirable on the eve of the momentous constitutional changes. 

Allegations Aijainst Jail Oeeicial 

The House was then engaged for about three hours with a resolution, which 
evoked animated discussion aud which witnessed eleventh-hour party manoeuvrings. 
Mr, T, J. Kedar, leader of the People’s Party, moved that the services of Mr. C. 
Harvey, superintendent of the Amraoti jail, be dispensed with for abuse of authority. 
The speaker levelled charges against him of confining political prisoners collectively 
in prison barracks for three days without food and water. This, he said, amounted 
to a violation of the punishments to be inflicted in accordance with the .Tail Manual. 

Mr. E. Gordon, Chief Secretary, emphatically denied the allegations and said 
that the state of affairs in the Amraoti jail was nothing short of a mutiny by the 
prisoners whicih required certain drastic actions. 
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Rar> liahailur A. R. hayiuln, leader of llic Di moeralic Farfy, suffgestcd a via 
media "'hi<ui providi ii for an onijuiry by (lu^ Honu', Member AKBisted bv the jail 
viHitorH. \\ hile Ihakiir Manniohaii Sin^h \v(‘lforned thirt Bu^'-^reBtion, Mr. G. 8. 
DeBhniukh Hupporlcd the resolm ion. Mr. Yusuf Hharref, leadtr of the Muslim 
p;ronp, dejirefiUed thiK sorl of condi-nination since it would hav’c an iinsalutary 
effect on die Bcrviees and pleaded for n'.fair enquiry, d'he rev. Mr. G. C, Rogers 
ri’prosentin}:; the I'iUriqie.ins and Anj;lo-ln<lians ajipealed to the House not to be 
Hwayed by communal bias and opposed the distnissal of Mr. Harvey without j^ivin^ 
him opportunity of ex|)lainin^'^ ins conduct, Mr. }t\ A. Kaiiitkar, Nationalist, 
favoured tlie line of ciujuiry sn^^ireBled by the Democratic leader. 

A dillcKiit not<“ was struck by Mr. //. /V//y//, 7/ who jiropOHcd an enquiry to 
be conducted not ordy alxuu llie .\mraoti jail but also about the Ivaipur jail by a 
committci* coinposrd of tlie Nome .M* rnbi r and the various party leaders including 
InniBclf. 1 his was opjioscd }>y die leader of ihi' House as being beyond the scope 
of the ri'KoIution with which tin* rresidf'iil iiyieid. 

J 1h' hon. Mr. Ji. Rtn/hn t't udKi Abo,, Home Mt mher, expressed liis willingness with 
the proposal of Uai l.ahadur NaMidn and wisiicd to asetrlain from the various party 
Iraders if that was uureealile to ihiun. 

Mr. A cf/ar. however, fell in with the proposal of Mr. Parakh with the reservation 
of the Ivaipiir jail. I Im Home Metnh' i yielded gracefully to the Huggestion amidst 
cheers and eongiatulations from the sponsor of the lesolnfion. 

The House was in no mood to sit ileieafter and the hon. Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi, 
1 resident, read a comiminicalion from His Ilxccllency the (fovernor nroroauinQ the 
(o/a/ctf. 
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FoRNfA'iroN c>l' Si:( ONI) Ciiamuer 

i he autumn session of die 1*. P. Legislative (.'ouncil commenced at Lucknow on 
the ord. Novi'inhcr J9.13. .Aflir intc i pt liations and business of minor character, the 
tbmse accepted a non-ollicial resolution recommending the establishment of a second 
chaniiier in the proMiices. The (ioNtriiment inemherB abstained from voting but the 
Miuister for Ixical >cif-Govcrnmcnt spoke otlering a whole-hearted support to the 
resolution. 

Leave to introduce a motion of adjournment of the House in order to discuss the 
(jovernount resolution on the report on Kent and Keveniic Committee, was dis- 
allovved by the ITcsidcnt, tlie Hon. Sir Sita Ram. He said that in view of the trend 
of diBcuBsion on the tloor of the I louse he thought it was a matter on which a resolu- 
tion had better be tabled. 

ENqirTRY INTO UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

4lh. NOVEMBER ; -The Council accepted to-day the non-official resolution re- 
commending the aiipointment of a committee to enquire into the question of unem- 
ployment. Ihere vva.s no disMcnticnt. The Minibicr in charge of the Industries 
Department, sjioaking on behalf of the Government, said he was fully aware of the 
miniensiiy of the problem and had every sympathy with the object of the resolution. 

felt that the proposid committee would serve no useful purpose, 
liie Government was doing every thing departmcntally to tackle the problem. 

Another resolution expressin^;^ the opinion that the recommendations of the 
federal hinanee Committee to revive provincial contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment were unaccejitablc, was also carried ncm con. 

The House, however, rejected by a large majority a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment not to supersede any District or Municipal Board without first making re- 
lerecce to the Local Boards' Advisory Committee. 

Separate Accommodation for Women in Jails 

By another resolution the Cauncil recommended that in all jails in the United 
I rovinces separate accommodation should be provided for women convicted in 
connection with political activities from ordinary and habitual women criminals. 
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The U. P. Special Powers Bill 

5th. NOVEMBER In Ihc Coiinril to-day, Iho Finnneo ML'inbcr introducing iho 
United Provinces J^'pecial Powc'rs Bdl, moved for ifs reference to a select committee, 
with instructions to report by loth. November. He surveyed the evi'iils jirccedine; 
the promulLation of the Ordinances. He also reviewed “the circumslances which 
rendered the s])ccial legislation necessary”, and said Hint it was intended not only 
for the present Oovernment, but for their successors, who in the early sta/;es would 
be peculiarly vulnerable to threats of attacks from unsernpulons agitators. 

A non-otlieial Muslim membiT, opposing the motion, said that tlie remedy lay in 
askin^T; the Im])erial Oovernment whole-heartedly to acci'pt the demand for Helf- 
Oovernment. The debate had not concluded when the Honsi' adjonrneil. 

7th. NOVEMBER r>y 56 voles to 21 the Oouncil accejiled to-flay the motion of 
the Finance Member ur^in^ the reference of th(‘ Pill to a Si'lci-t ('ommittee with ins- 
tructions to report by November l.o. The amendment of tin* Leader of Opfiosition 
urginfi; the circulation of the Pill for eliciiin;; opinion was njeeted by 57 votes to .'Id. 

The debate lasted for tw^o full days. The ohjeet of ihv mcasuie was to emjiowcr the 
Local (lovernment to deal with anv (‘omaateil moveimMit prejudieaal to jnihlic ])eaee, 
such as, the no-rent eampai^n, which, in Ihc words of the mover, threatened (he pro- 
vince with agrarian revolution in last Heeemlua. 

In the course of his speech the Finance Mrmlier. the Hon. .1, M. t'Vf;//, said that 
the actual number of prosi'ciitions for tin* No-iaait propairanda iindtr the orif^inal 
no-rent Ordinance hatl liHcn odd; under Ordinanei' 111 ol lOdd i. e.. tin* FnlawTul 
InstipUion Ordinanei' L5l^d and iindtr the ^|)ecial Powers Ordinama^ now in force, 
86 uj) to the end of Sejitember last. 'I'he total of thi'^e jirosecul ions was Hli/.ditly in 
excess of 2,1CK) eases for the whole proMiua'. 

Ol'FiriAl. Pll,l,s 

8kh. NOVEMBER :--d'here was a brief sittiuL <»f ilm (''.mncil to-da}. 'I'he following 
motions were adoi)t('d without any siK'Cches 

Nawab Mohammed '^’usiif. Minister in (dianre moved that tlm Le;.'i^lati\e (’onnetl 
do elect one non-otlieial member to serve on the board of Indian mi*djciiie. U P. 

The same MinisttT int rodiieed a hn'/ /<> //o l.'mtid Pronno.i I'n roition nf 

Adulteration Ait of Utti\ Afl(‘r the Inli was taken inti* eoiiMder.ition, it was 
passed. 

Tht' Finance MembiT inlioxlmaal a Inlt to nmrtid tin l \ /’. nf Act 

of 1912. rhe motion to refer tin* hill to a seleei (•(imtniilie was earrnal without any 
opposition. Members who spoke on this motion e\pressMi their views on the way in 
which some provisions of the bill could !»<' inipiov'd in the scin t (amimiitee. 

The Finance Memlier next introduced a toll fn nn/rnd itn I'nifni I^mvincrs 
Land Revenur Amendment Art of lUd'J wlii'h was jiassed, 1 he Couneil then 
adjourned to meet a^niin on Nov. 2-1. 

Thk Am. iNiuA Si:kvh i,^ 

24lh. NOVEMBER :--\Vithout diseiission the ('ouneil aeceplrd to-day the resolu- 
tion of the Deputy I^eader of the Of)jaoHition, rccomniendinf,^ to (lovenimenf to re- 
present to the higher authority the th sirabilif v of sanctioniiiF the scheme of retrench- 
ment relating; to All- India services, wliich had he-'ii forwarded to them by the I/x-al 
(Tovernraent. 

The mover said that the House sanctioned taxation measures in last March on 
this distinct undertaking and that unhss this was done he would ask (Jovern- 
raent for permission to introduce a Pill ur^m^ the repeal of those nuaHures, and 
hoped that he would be pven such permission. 

The Finance Member, replying';, repudiated the alh'pation that Government had 
broken the contract, and said that they had submitted the scheme to the Govern- 
ment of India, which was receiving the latter’s attention. He, however, 
was unable to reply to the latter part of the mover's query at such a short notice. 

A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to enquire into the eauses 
of discontent prevalent about the judicial administration in Gudh, was disallowed by 
the Governor, while another urging the replacement of the double election system for 
the depressed classes, which had been agreed upon at Poona by a more suitable me- 
thod, was lost, no discussion being called for. 
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Im.'Tkeatment of Poutioal Prisonfrs 

25lh. NOVEMBER r—Thrcc non-olIici;il roHoliitioriFi wt;ro f'.'irrie^l lo-day without 
any diviHion. In all of them the J-hniinee Member was the Hohtary member to npeak 
on behalf of Clovernrncnt. 

Mr. Uant Baffudur Sarnta moved a resolution askin^< Oovernment to a))point a 
eomrnitlee eouHislin;^ of Coiineil members to eiifjuire into and n'port abotit the alle^j;- 
('d ill-treatment of politieal jjrisom'rs in U. P. jads, Mr, Chintauiani mad<! a vehe- 
ment sjx'eedi ^ivin^ his Hupixirt to th(i n'^-olut ion. He expressed his gratitude to 
lh(' Nawab of (ddiattari for attendmij; to eom[)!aints made ti) him. He asked the 
({overnment to state* what aetion they had taken on tin* remarks made by Sir Sita 
Bam with regard to the Bareilly jail. He [minted out lliat the eom{)laints w’cn; far 
mor(' nnnierons and far more si'rions. He strontrly emphasised the, eomyilaints made 
with re^aial to tlu' k'y/abad district jail. With ^reat vein'menee he rejieated twice 
that the measures that had l)een adoi)t(‘d in that jad during': neent weeks had ex- 
eteded all hounds of la'ai-on, jn.-^tiee or humanity. He said that he made that state- 
ment without modifieation or nservation. 

'Phe Ilono' Mrnibrr explained that the eom[)!aints were f xap^j^erated in most cases 
and in some cases the otl'enders wen* l)rou;^ht to the book. I ncidenially he af)[)reciated 
the conduct of l^andit .lawaharial Nh'lirn and P.indit ICnslina Kant Malaviya who 
lielped tiio ( lov('rnnient in every way. If only ttu'ir followers imitated them there 
would he no (iidi'Milty whafevir. However he assun <1 the House to look into those 
easi's which were brought, to his notic'. d'he motion was nepatived without division. 
'Hie House then adjounu'd. 

(iiiANiv. Vori:i» Down Wrniori SeroMir.- 

26lh. NOVE MBER : -'I'he ('onncil sat only for about forty minutes this 
nmnuiiLN during'- which time foni demamU for sn[)})lemeiitary {.rraiits wiua* voted 
down. No speech''-, were mele on behalf of the non-olh'dal members of the House. 
In view of this, as siiL'cested by tie* Pn*sident. the Finance Member intimated that 
lie was not ^oin^,; to move the Ve.->i of ihc demand-.. 

The U. P. Special Powert Hill 

28th. NOVEMBER F. P. Special P'lwers P>)11 wa-^ taken into eon^'ideration 

to-day after bcive tor O'- sf'cond readiiu: was ci.iiited. .Most of ihc amendment*-^ were 
premised to a doi-ion, thoiieli fie* (b)v*rnment eairnd the day by an ovt'rw I k Imin::: 
majority in ea'di ease. Lxeept the Nati.malisl j»arfy members, those beloimmc to 
other [lariics like the Indep.iulent party, tin* Pioirressivi* party and tlie 1 democratic* 
party votecl with the (lovernnu’nt whenever meessary. 

'I'he Fin (inrr Mendx'r, in j>r. scntnm the sc’leet eommittec's report and movin;; 
that it be takc'ii into considerat ion, made a short, s)>eoch exjilainiiic the various im- 
[irovt'inents made in tlie bill by the select committee*. ILc said that the hill in its 
[iresent, form was far more in accordance* witli the wishes of the House than it was 
11 ) Its original shape*. Mr. < ' h intanuini opposed the motion in a vip;orous speech 
beeanse be* eoiiHideTcd that the bill i ven in its amended form remaine d still highly 
(/Ideetionabb* and wamltl be a menaee to the liberty of the subject. The poison Was 
still there. Jie was against people enj-iying their ' rights by sufl'eranee of the exe- 
cutive. Jn his opinion the: hill was of such a natun* that it was not worthy of 
eonsideratiou by any h'gislal ure* wliich eared for eonstitutional rights. 

Only two amendm(*nis were accepted by the House*. One projeosi'd that the 
maximum fine to he imposed on instigators should not exceed Rs. 2.b0. This was 
inov(‘d by Pujidit .iMi Fra.'iud Vpadhyayn. The next one which was accepted was 
moved by Baja iaijannath Bak.'ih Sinyh, who said that when any person to whom 
an arrear of a liability was dne^ might apply to the collector in writing, the latter 
should recover it as an arrear of land revenue. 

29lh. NOVEMBER— :Two important non-oflicial amendments were carried to-day 
ui the face of (fovernmont's opjwsition in connection with the Bill, and the 
zemindar members voted mostly against the Government. 

30ih. NOVEMBER : — As a result of yesterday’s defeat the Government were more 
conciliatory in their attitude to-day. The Finance Member was very willing from 
the outset to meet the wishes of the Opixisition members half way when they 
raoved their amendments. There was compromise and adjustment of difference on 
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both Sidew. rhe Finaiu'c M<'mbi'r nprocd without, any dninur to thn dololion of 
portions of clause 7. As for the delcii<ui of clause 10 he confessed that he, had been 
converleJ by the eloqnetiee of the Opposition speakers who preceded him. (\^niint^^ 
to the life of the Rill ho {::.ive an inkling as to when thi’y could ('\pecl. the new 
come into force. Though the seleci commitl(?e rejmrt.ed that the life, of 
the Rill should be three years, the p'luance Member fleeiiif^^ the tenijter of the House 
sug'^csted an amendment on the lines adoj)ted by the Rombay (Tovernimmt with 
regard to a similar nn-asure introdiictal there. According to this amendnumt the 
Rill would be for om' yi'ar. His proposal was aeci'pled by the House. 

Mr. Rafii BnJintbir Sa.rcna initiated the debate on all anK'iulments moved to-day. 
Every time he spoke he made out a strong eas(‘ in urging his amendmerit.s for th(^ 
acceptance of the House. Non-ofliei.d nnonbera. esjx'cially thos(‘ bidonging to the 
constitutional parly, were glad that all objectionable features of the Rill h ad gom‘ 
away. Jhe Rill as it. stood in the amended form would atl’eet only those wIkj 
preached or snjqmrted a tion-rent campaign. 

Mr. C. ). ('hnifatiutni. Leader of tlu‘ Opjiosition, thanked the rinanee MemIxT 
for the aeeoinmodiiting spirit he had shown, and said that such an attitude of 
eoneiliation, far from lowering tin; i>resiige of tin* ( JovcTiimenl, enhaneed it and 
made even the hardest critics, realise that, with proper tempm’, adjustment of 
dirferenees of opinion woiihl at any time be far from being inijms-iilile. 

Ist DECEMBER :-~The Finance Member moveii tod.iy that the Rill as amended be 
passed. In doing so he nviewed the whole situation from the lime it was mtrodn- 
ced in the select eomnnttee ami pointed out the iiei'essity for such a bill as the 
(lUvernment liad received re})orts ahoiit the jiossihle reeriidoseenee of the no-rent 
campaign after the expiry of the ordmam'C. He exjin'ssed gratitude to the supixir- 
ters of the Rill. He hoped that the Rill as amend(‘d would not he abhorrent to the 
mernhers. Jn his ojiinion lau -abiding eiiizeiis shouki liave no terror for any law. 
iHiring the last year nobody sutrered any inconvenimice on areount of th(‘ e.xistmice 
of the Ordinance. On the other hand many were ohlivions of its <‘xistciic(*. He was 
thanked by ditleront party k.*:id(TH for his considcrateness, rcasomihlcness and ancorn- 
inodating spirit when the Rill was discussed. The Deputy I’resid» Mt thought that 
much ot the poison had been taken away, while //a//i MuhatJuned Ibrnhim, uhospoki' 
in the abs^eiiee of Mr. Chintamarii, leader of the Opposition, was of a.ditrereni opinion 
that the Rill was not acreptable to his party even in its present form. Tiie saim* 
view was expressed liy ihakur Hanuman SDitjh. Khan PahadNr FasiJitvl/hn re- 
inarkcd that the eonstitiuional party of whieh hewas the deputy leader sujiported the 
JmU in all its stages because they wanted that peame and order slioiild be preserved 
VJ Jaijannaih Baksh Suif/k controverted the stateme.iit made by 

Han^, Muhammad Ibrahim that the zemindars were impotent and tlicy wanted tin' 
help of the Oovernrnent to safeguard their rights. 

The motion was put and agreed to and the Council then admarmd sine die. 
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The autiiinii Hesfiion of the Hehar and Oriswa Ije^^islative Council opvuu d at Kinchi 
on the ‘J9th. Au^uHt At (juestion lone, the (»ovt!rninent HtaLf‘d that the niunl)(‘r of 

])crHona arrcHted in the province aince the; revival of (Jivil 1 )isol>edien(?e whh 9.0-4, 
thOHC convicted 8,5-U. Thone under^oin^ imprison meat at jin sent nnmbt nsl L3,541_J. 

It waH Htated that the (ioverninent liad considered the report of the OrisHa Boun- 
dary Coruuiittee and forwarded their viewH thereon to the ( iovernnient of India. 

Locai. Si:lf-(ioveknment Att Amend. 

The (-ouncil then proceeded to considcT otnciiil bu.Hiness which comprisial a Hill lo 
amend the Local SclpGoveruitictit Act by Bubstitutinf:; road ccbh for local cchs and 
Bujipleiuentary demandb. 

(JovT. Manaoement of Private Fokebis 

On belialf of the KeHcrved side, an important scheme for protection of the ])ii- 
\uti* forcfilB in the Poinchi district was placed bc-Iore the House. The scheme pio- 
posed management .of private, forests by ihe (ioverninent on a lease with the land- 
lords on eertain terms. The total area eovered by the scheme was acres. The 

Oovernment Htressed the necessity of Hcientitie protection of forests, and their impor- 
tancL; as a national asset. (.)n the whole the bcheme was supported, the disscnlumts 
bein^ Mr. Hatiz and Abdul (Ihani. 

Ihe (’ouncil voted the money for the Bcheine and pasmi the Local Self-Govcni- 
>„c)it Ametuhnent Ihll. 

The Council puBHcaJ a (Jovernraent resolution puaranieeinj^" interest on 
debenturcH issued by the Provincial Co-operative liank for Btrenj^theninj.^ lon^ 
term reROurcea, provided the total face value of the issue would not exceed Kb. 
‘dO lakhH. 

C’OMFEAINTS Ke. PaTNA .IaIL 

30lh. AUGUST Th( ( 'ouncil discussed to-day the (ioverninent supplementary 
dianaiiil of Rs. Itl.OtXJ for imj>rovine: hospital and other accommodation in the camp 
jail at Patna. Ra, Hal/adnr D/carkanath opening the discussmn complained about 
the ir-atmenl of the political prisoners in the eamj) jail and said that the aecommo- 
daiiOn provided for them was not at all suitable. He churaeteriSL^d the jail as a 
cattle-shed and hopt'd that the (iovernmenl would apply the same principle to the 
jail administration here as was followed by better and civilised (iovernments. He 
staUsi that there was a larger incidence of sickness amoiiR the political prisoners iu 
the I’atna camp jail than elsewhere in the province. He appreciated thi- little nn- 
provenient. winch had been brought about by Sir Sultan Ahmed's recent visit, lo jails 
bill that was not all that they wanted. He sup;^ested that opportunities and facilities 
should be jj^iven to non-onicial members of the (’ouncil to visit the jails. Mr. 
Godavaris Misra said that people had appreciated the interest taken by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, member in ehari^e of jails, in the welfare of jiolitical prisoneis. He sujtrRcsl- 
ed that either the Patna camp jail should be converted into a regular jail with suit- 
able accommodation for jTolitical prisoners or abolished altogether. Mr. Bimla 
(lharan Sinpk thought that the jails should be horaea of terror and punishment and 
not comfortable places bwause they could not hope to correct wrong-doers by Ruch 
generous coiiHiderations. Habu Rajandhari Sinha suggested improvement of hospital 
accommodation with a view to preventing Hickness among the prison population. 
Mr. Kahjan Sin(fh twitted Mr. Himla Ohuran for what he called his ungenerous 
tirade against the political prisoners who were sufrering for their honest political 
convictions whether right or wrong. Mr. Davis^ judicial secretary, stated that they 
were doing all that was possible to provide conveniences for the political prisoners, 
d'he member in charge of jails had recently paid a surprise visit to the camp jail at 
i^atna and satisfied himself that the complaints were not justified. The inspector- 
general of prisons had received a letter from Maulvi .Abdul Bari, one of the provin- 
cial Congress dictators, who was lodged in the Patua camp jail, stating that tne jaii 
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authorities were doin^ all that was possible f()r his intHlical treatment and he was 
getting the diet of Horlieks Malted milk and orange jiiiee and of his own ehoiee 
he wanted to he admitted to the l^itna Chaieral Hospital for treatiiK'iit. 

The demand was voted hy the Council. 

Local Sllf-Oovk knmknt Amlnoml^ni Bill 

Slst AUGUST The (\nincil had a short sitting to-day when non-otlieial 
legislative business was transacted. Three new hills, including one to amend the 
tenancy legislation hy Mr. Shayamnandan Sahay not Ixang int roduei'd, tht‘ only hill 
on the order paper which was ihseussi'd was tlu* Loiuil Splf-Gort'rninnit Amendfucrit 
Bill hy I\Ir. Sahs Chandra Sinl/a, who moved its referenec to a select committee. 
He explaiiK'd that the main provisions of tin; Bill wen' to rediK'c the ])eriod of <'\- 
eiisable absence of memht*rs of local bodies from meetings from six to four eonsi'- 
eutive meetings. ])ermission for such absence to he takt'n from the local body eon- 
eerned instead of the chairman as at pn'stait and to co-opt «iualified persons who 
were not members of such hodi(*s to work on the liananee committees of local bodies. 
He thought that with increasing responsdiiiity of local authorities the absence of 
uiembers of local bodies from meetings slmuld not he allowed to snll'er owing to the 
absence of members. 

Str (>\i/a\sh Daita SnrfJt, Minister for Lo'-al St'll-( lovern meni . explaining the 
attitude of the Covernment stateii that the (lov«'rnment would he neutral and have 
the question of legislation to he decided among tin* members themselv(>s. Mt'ssrs. 
Srinaraiian Mahtha, Iia/<ia(lhari Sin(fh, Lakshniidhar Mahanti and Mahmin'd 
Hussatn strongly opposed ii'gislation as in their opinion no <‘ase had been made out for 
its acceptance. Mt'ctings of loc.al bodies were largely aiteiidiM,! by members who were 
taking a keen interest in the allairs of these bodies and th(*re was hardly any instance 
in which the work had siift'ered owing to the absence id’ inemiaMs. Matilvi Abdul 
Qhani supported the bill. The motion for refert'iice of the bill to a select committee 
was rejected by 4b votes to li. 

Apph'ional IhiLP L in Mon<.iiyk 

lit. SEPTEMBER : - The C’ouncil adopted a resolution to-day urging the with 
drawal of the additional police fon-e (piartered in certain parts of .Monghyi l)istrict. 
The House was full, and the public galleries were paekid when Mr. Sriknahita 
Prashad moved for the withdrawal of tlie additional police from Barbigha and 
Tarapur areas in Monghyr District. He said that tho olqeet ol tlie (rovernment 
in (piartering additional police in those areas liad been served, as (juiet and peai'ct 
had been nistored and there was no justiliealiou now for retaining tin* police there. 
The strength of the (Toyerntmmf lay in the conti'ut ment ol the people, and it was 
time the (tovernment rallied round the forci'S of gootlwill. 

No fewer than half-a-dozen non-otlieial memlx'is. including Mr, Sdchrhalaaanda 
,Si.n/ia, Mv. D/carLanath, Mr. Bishan Deo, Mr. A am //a a Siayh. Mr. Ua/i\ and Mr. 
Bhagtrati Saran Singh, supiiorted the resolution. I'he bon. Mr. T. Whittg. on 
behalf of the (TOvernment, maintained that no cause had been shown lor the With- 
drawal of the i)olice. The securing of law and order was an essential duty of the 
Government and as Member in charge of Iciw and Onicr, he e.xpeett'd sujiport inihis 
effort to maintain orDf- lu the matter of law and order they could not take risks. 
They should not be intlueiiccd by sentimental appeals. 

The resolution was carried by 40 votes against X). 

Ejnanck.s of At' loNoMous Bihar 

Rai Bahadur Lachnil Praahad Sinha next moved a resolution n'garding the 
exemption of the province from income-tax proceeds. Under Uhe ilVrcy tjominittee 
report the province would get a financial Hetilement by which it would have a bare 
surplus of two lakhs. With this precarious margin the proviiiee was to satisfy its 

future needs and take its rightful place among the autonomous provinces. Bihar, 

with its rich mineral resources, and p.iying 1 crore salt tax, and 0 crorcs of Customs 
and Excise duties to Central Government was not a poor land, but proverty was 
imposed upon her. The members strongly held that no more naraphcrnalia of poli- 
tical institutions would help to make the people contenleu and happy. The pro- 
minent speakers was Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Mr. Duarkanath, Mr, iia/a and 
Mr. Qodawaris Misra. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Finance Member, said that it would be a matter of grave 

anxiety to the people of the province, if the new Government responsible to the 
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of \ho 1)(* calli* 1 upon to Htail work with such iuudrqualc n'HOUrcr^ 

that it. would l)(‘ iiiiinrdialcly fiiced with the alliTiiativo of retracting" all the proarcHi 
uuul(‘ in tlu! h'-iu ti'-ent. dt'pari meiitH or etiectinf; such ii (xreat reduction in ihe ciepart- 
uuMitrt wdiich fni’inrd the f ii.iuework of the* adnmiiHtration as wijuld cnd.iii/ier the 
whole* fabric of ( lovctiiincnt. 

The r(!Roluti(>n was unannnously ]>asscd, as stated abovie 

TroI KCI’KlN TO SlO.ARCANi: iNDfS'lRY 

2nd. SEPTEMHER : Tiu' ('omed discussed two resolutions to-day, one dciioiii 
din)< protection ot ttn* inina^st of sup;aic“unc growers and another ur;^in^ the ininic- 
diate constit LUioii of a st-puiaie <)iissa proviner. 

The lirsl. re^iiliit ion was moved hy Mr. Mdhumrd Shaft wiio eonteiided that the 
HiiRar Indus! ry was iiriu'ht i in;z only tla* ludl-owncrs nund cam rowers were losing 
and Sligo, -sti'd a-^ a mrasiirc of proU'-Mion th" lixiilion of the- miniiiium price ot 
Hiigarcane by llic mdi-oa'm i s. .Mr. Mr. Saf/hn/d //ey ami olia-is Hn{>jHjrted 

the r(‘solution and IJ. ' o/ /. rs sneg-stt-d logislai i,)ii |.)r tivme the minimum rate. 
Fiior to it. tie- rco-nm- s.crt-i ai v on ni-.bait of the ( io\ ornment . said that thi*rt* was 
no reason lor in i ( rb a ( n'->- !»y • ( low-rnim n I in the ordinary luiis of supjdy and 
demand. 'J'lic only '^oiulion as ‘-n p-sied by the lariir Board to alisorb the increased 
oui[)nt ol cane wa-' the < - lablRhnu nt ol new mills. J'he r> solution was ultimately 
w it tidrau n . 

S!:r.\ UAi i: Ori.'- a 1*r(*vin r Uroed 

Hdi lUihadur J .ah^htit tdlmr Mahantt next ti ()’'<’d a resolution uiLMiig tile irniiie- 
iliate* consiiiiition ot ;i separate Onssa province. Jle ga\e a detailed hisioiy of the 
< )riya niov iucn! lor soparation and i*ont,-iidc(l :!ia' the linancial ijiiestion present«*d 
no such dilliculiy as wa^ made to af)}>car. Ali the Oriya members strongly suppor- 
ted the rcsolmioii. Jdie lion. Mf. Wlifth/. on behalf of tiie Uovtrnmeul, welcomed 
the discussion and announced tiiai the ( bivertiment would take no })art iu voiing. 

The Bibin ne-uib -rs lei by Mr, Sach '-'u la/iaada .‘^uiha ('.Ktt nding support to 
the demand of a sepaiate Or.ssa proMii'c '•’ u.-a tliat so tar as Singhbhum was cou- 
eeitied it was now a closed chap er and wn .*.d continue t » form a part of Bihar and 
it was very unlik 'ly tiiat citlu'r ih-* (oKmumcni of India or the Secretary of State 
would go hey.md tht* rc e en 'ntnidat ion of tU'* ( ) Donncl ('omm!tlt‘L‘ in the matter. 
J'he resoliUiou was uiianimoiisly passed by the iiou-olhcial members. 

Ib;.^fV.^•i) ioR IT'tT. IbtOVI.VriAE Autoxomv 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : — J'ln* major part of to-day’s ni-*cting of the ('ouncil 
was moiiopolisetl by a discussion on A'e/ Uahadur Larhinni I'rasad resolution 

movi'd yesterday dc iiaiuling a full luea'-uic of prv>vinciul autonomy w itli responsibility 
at tie* centa'e wiilioiil tunber dcl.iy to allay diicoutcut and remove unctTtainly regard- 
ing the futur.', Th" nn ver pleaded for rallying the foree.s of go.id-will in the country 
and proceeding ahead in consul utiun-makuig m a manner winch would secure the 
satistaetion of all proginssivo partie.s. lie added that delay and suspense were 
giving ris^* to discoiiii-nt and provincial autonomy without simultaneous or ulniost 
Simultaneous rcsjmnsilnliiy at the centre would not be acceptable to a large section 
of politically minded pcojilc. 

The hon. Mr, W'hitty, cxiilaiuing the altitude of the Ciovenimeiit, stated that they 
would not participate in the dehatc nor in voting but would welcome any sugges- 
tions made by the members and would forward the proceedings to the (irovernmeut 
of India. 

The ri'.solutioii was accorded support from all sectiouH of the housi*, the jiromi- 
nent speakers lieing Mt'ssrs. Sarlichidatianda Sinha, Sriknahyia Pratmd. S. AI. iia/iv, 
Dfvarkanath, Bhcvjivati Saran Sinyh and Lakshmidhar Mahanii. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, replying to the suggesiiou that delay was due to the 
Indian side, stated that they wotc, not going to have imposed constitutions but an 
agreed constitution. Sir Samuel Hoaro was responsible for the delay by 
changing the procedure. He would not mind a hundred Round 
Table Conference until they obtained an agreed constitution. 

Messrs. Dnarkanath and Srikrishna /Vasad opined that without full measure of 
responsibility at the centre, provincial autonomy would be mockery and a delusion. 
Ordinances alone would not help to remove the .reason but what was req tired wat 
to remove the underlying causes thereof by conferring rtal lesponsibilily, both pro- 
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vincial and central. Khan Bahadur Yehya Raid that they wore thoraselvos responsi- 
ble for the delay by not coming to an anjrecnient amon^ iheiiiselves on the eomrnu- 
nal problem and when there waR y:oinp to be no end to Round Table Couh'rences 
of their own HRking, how could thi'y lay respoiisihilty for the delay on the Govern- 
ment ? Mr. Mahomed Shaft asked for a fed<‘ral type of eonshtution for British 
India alone with auLoaonioas provinces and one-third representation of Moslems 
at the centre. 

The resolution was passed unanimously by nonotlieini ineinlx’iH. 

After discussing two more' resolutions, oni' n'g.inling increased adinisHions to the 
Darbhanga Medical i^choo! and anoth<T elainung the nehr ofi*l<‘etion of non-ollieial 
chairmen for district boards in the Chota Nagpur division whieli were ultimately 
withdrawn, the Council was prorogued. 


THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

OPE.VIXU DAY—lSiXOOOX. sih. Ardl'sT IdC 

The Burma Legislative Conned eoinmeneed its la-^t session at Itangoon on the 
8th. August ]y;t2 prior to the geniTal election. Several Dills wtU'e i)asst;d, one of which 
reduced the cigarette duty. 

The Bill to provide for eomjmlsory vernacniar education in s])eeitled areas was 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The Finance Member preBcnied the Finance Coniiniiti'c s R'-jiort ri gartling the 
financial settlement on the separation of Burma Ironi liidia, uh.ch ojmicl that the 
points of dittereucc should be referred to u tribunal for ari)itrath)n at as early a 
date as possible. 

Replying to Sir 1)S Glanrillc' short notice (piestion Mt . Llot/<L l.cmler of tlie 
House, luformi'd the memiier that the G<»veriiment intendi'd to dissolvt* the Council 
at the end of the month, and had provisionally fixed t)\ ' gem ral (‘lection to take 
place on the 24th. October and that the new Council was expected to sit on the 
‘/ilst November. , ^ , . . , . 

An adjournment motion was moved by E. Ki/a (fcung io consi ler the Hood situa- 
tion and the relief measures, it was talk'-d out. Non-otliciuls ask-sl for relief to 
the distressed and u^'O'd that preventive measures should be taken. 

The Corami.ssioner. Fegu Division, detailed the extent of the tl<> ods and| the relief 
measures undertaken, assuring the House that the Governmenl utre doing what- 
ever was necessary and possible in the mutter. 

The hdnance Member was replying to the debate when the II uisi' adjourned. 

Funds fgr Hospitai.s uy Lonujiif;' 

9th. & lOlh. AUGUST i-Non-otlieial buRin.-ss was tr.insaeted in the Gonneil for 
these two days. An interesting resolution was carried by d.i against ill voD's, desjiite 
Government opposition, recommending to the (.rovenuiKMit to raisi' hinds by way of 
lotteries or premium bonds, as was dom* in Ireland, with a view to helping the 
agriculturists financially and the local bodies with jiecuniary assislance lor carrying 
out works of public utility namely, construetion of hospitals and the carrying out 
of health projects, etc. 

The Judicial Secretary, opposing the n^solution, remarked that the (iovernment 
sympathised with the mover’s object, but objected to the resolution on principle. 
According to orthodox Buddhists, raising of money by lotteries was sinful. Referring 
to the Irish sweepstake, he said it was an extremely expensive way of raising mom^y. 
Besides, it would have a deraoralisiug cHect on the people, who w’ould be encour- 
aged to gamble, inslancing in this connection the State lotteries and their evil effects 
during the times of the Burmese Kings. 

The Finance Member, explaining the difRcuIties of raising premium bonds, re- 
marked that such an action would impair Burma’s credit. 

The Home Member, U Ba, said that betting on horses was an evil. Huch a 
jrwolution would only add to the existing evil, and thus encourage gambling, leading 
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to more crime. He painted out that many of ihe niurdcTH in Burma were due to 
quarrels over garablinp. 

11th. AUGUST : -The ('ouncil concluded it last session to-day. Before the pro- 
ceedings started Mr. J^Ioyd, leader of th(? JIause. rederrin;; to the late 8ir Lee Ah 
Yain, Fori'st MiniKtcr. paitl eloquent tributes to him, arul moved the Council to 
jilace on njcord lli(;ir deep Hcnsc of sorrow at the loss suHtained by the country by 
his df'uth and express 8yiu]iathy to liis widow and family. 

After sevt'ial membeis had spoken, the House earned the motion, all standing. 

The House then j)aHsed se.veral additioujil grants and the Public Accounts 
(tomniil tee's I\(‘j»orf. 

When the business com ludcd, the Leader of the iroiise. on behalf of all members, 
expressed his atipreeiation of the Presid<‘nt'H wi.-e elnurnianship over the deliberations 
of the (JouinMl, atjd a^ked for the privilege of shaking lhands with him before 
th«y parted. 

The President thanked the T.cader and all the members for their co-operation and 
their apprecjation. ill*' member.^ then shook hands with the Piesident, after which 
the Council was proro'/un/. 

New Session— Rang }on, 6th. December 1932 

The new session’ of the ('ouned commenenl at Rangoon on the Gth Dceember 
10:V2. .It transacted a few ofli<*ial hii'^im ss on tin- 10th. DECEMBER and then 
adjourned till tin* 12th. DECEMBER to discuss the various motions on the 
issue of sej)n!Mti(»n and conditional fcdc-ralioii tabled by both the Separationist 
and the ,\iiti-Sej»arationi5'(. Of theso six motions, four were by Anti-separa- 
tiouists and two by St paratiom>t'^. Tfu' Anti-scparationists unanimously ^rejected 
the iYemitr's (‘ouiutution and urged the (iovernmeut to hold a conference to discuss 
the future eou^lit ui ion us ulst'i tin* conditions of entering the federation. The 
'^('parationisls' motions included one by Jfr. 'Jun Pc and another by Mr. Ba Pe, 
leader of the Petqde's party. 

After iht! IhaMdent. P. ('hit lUanvj. had road out the da} 's agenda containing 
six motions, one Aiiti'Scparationi*>t niembor eiHiiiired whether the House it' 

order to (iis'us.N those motion^. Dr. Ba Yni, cx-Minisier. (pioting the Premier’s de- 
claration o!)^erv(d that those motioua wer-' not m order. The Finance Member ob- 
jeetiul to Dr. Ba Yin's siatt'tm'nt for ruling out all motions remarking that Dr. Ba 
Yin was a^kdig the Council to cm its own throat. 

Mr. S. S(><' Xf/tin, member of rh(* IVople's party. BU|)porting the leader of the 
House, said the country was uml-'cnied against separation and even if the country 
had doin' so the (tjuucil still could discuss these motions. 

■"Commenting on this the Rangoon correspondent of the “Hindu’’ wrote the 
following under date December H ; - 

“The present session of tht* Burma Legislative Council is remarkable in more 
wavs than one. A [tart from the issue of Burma's future, wdiieh has aroused keen 
and lively ])ublie interests, there arc other novel features that render it memorable. 
Tliis is the lirsf session in the history of the Council, wdien it functions without 
Ministers, the Ex^ciiiive having taken over the Ministerial [tortfolios duo to the 
rt'fusal of tile nou-oflicial parties to form a Ministry. Contrary to expectation, His 
Excellency the (bjvirnor did not address the C'ouncil on the opening day. In the 
person of J>aw Hnin Myn, the talented sister of U Chit Hlaing, wc have for the 
first time a woman member in the Council. 

■'Perhaps the most remarkablo event is the unanimous election of U Chit Hlaing. 
the leader of the Shit Hlaing (L C. 1>. A. to the presidentship of the Council. The 
election has been well received as evidenced by the tributes paid to him by the party 
leaders and the Press. 

“The Council is more representative than any of its predecessors, as it has received 
the co-operation of parties and individuals who had till lately adhered to a policy 
of boycott. The Indian strength of the C(Uincil has been further increased by three 
nominations. By the nomination of Mr. Vellayan Chettiar, the Chettiar commuDity 
has for the first time received representation which it so well deserved by reason of 
its vast economic interests in the country. This udmiiiatiou has been welcomed by 
all sections of the public.” 
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The Preside f}t Ihcn j^.ive a nilini: (hat all lh(’ motioiiH, excepting that hy 
XL Tnn Pc ^ve^e oii( of ordti’, an ai-eoidiii^ (o the iiiIpk (hone niotioiiH could 
not be Ireatt'd an iTPoliitionn ru)r as ainendnieiits as they iiepitivcd the original 
resolution, 

Tlie House (hen adjourned for a sliort uliilc lo enable the members to diflciiSR 
the matter in \ie\v of the nev^ situation. 

When the (’oiineil resumed its sitting, i^ir JkGlanriJlr on behalf of V. Tun Pc 
informed (he House that the' mover did not desire te) move' liis re'HoIution, ^vhere- 
iipoii the Finance Mtanljer asked the Bn'sielcnt to adjourn the' House* till the' next day 
te) enable (lie members to eonsidi'r the siiuaiion and tabb* fre'sli imitions if they so 
desired. Alter taking tlie smse of the House* as pro])()seel by dosejdi Marnnj Gyi, 
(he Preeident asked the members to put in motions by 1 p. m. and adjourned the 
Council. 


Censure Motion against President 

13th. DECEMBER:— In a te'use aline)sphiie theCouneil met (f)-e]ay lo eonsieh'r the 
censure motion tabled by Str Joseph Maun;/ (!/ji and the Finami* Mimber and after 
a full day's debate the Jlonse carr.eel by a large majorif} (lie me, lion for the removal 
of the President. 

After U. Chif JUninff, President, took his siat. S/r Muumj (iiji moved : ‘dhe 
Council rcFolves that V. C'liit Hlaing, President, be runuved from the olliee and the 
consent of His Excellency be obtained.’ 

The President asked the* House uheiber the motiem be* taken atonce or 
later, and the* Hemse divided deciding imme’elmte' disiussiem cd the motion by 60 votes 
against 2d, The President to clear his }K)^iti"ii in a slattmeiit said tliai it had lU'ver 
been his intention to stith' any motion and felt justified in eomiiig to the di'cision as 
h(' wanted the narrow issue e.xpresstd by tin* J’remier ( ii S'pajalioii. He said he 
would be the last jxison to till the Chair uith any jarsmial motive. His desire to 
remain outside the Council was well-known, but he to<.k tie- t'iiuir bein;: asked by tlie 
members to do so. C. Chit Hiaing then vacatul ami C. .^aw J‘e I'ha. dipuly ITtsi- 
dent, took the Chair. 

In moving for the removal of the Ih'csiih nl V Chit Hlaing fioni r irue. Sir 
Poseph Maunfj Gyi said (hat, according to (In' Pn mier'*-' staienu nt. tin* (iuestion for 
Burma’.s consideration uas Separation or Etchuatioii. 1 be eimniry bad deeted 
members on that issue. The result of (he ehetion shoued tliai non-"( j>arat ion was 
supported by a large ninjority.’.The sjieakir j)roj)Osul C Ciilt 11 hung liu liie pnsidinl- 
ship, on the 6th December. 

The only motion tiled on (be Gth instant was by 1. Tun I’e for the siparaiion of 
Burma, and the granting of (In' eonstiintien (iiiliiind l y the Piamnr. 'i'iie Eiader 
of the House gave his consent to tlie motion, and tlie ihisident agr. ui to the sug- 
gestion to adjourn the discussion till Monday. Mi'anvv liile. seva lai motions were 
tabled by the various memherH and admitted, the Home Memla r eoiisenting. The 
speaker interviewed the ITesident. All along, the President knew of the existence 
of those motions. On Monday, when tin* Coumil net, one munber raistd a jvoinl of 
order, pointing out that it was unnecessary to discu.-s the motions, as the country 
had already given it.s verdict, ddiereupon, (he Jhesidint stoiid np, and whipped out, 
like lightning, a piece of paper from his poeki t tyjiewritteii f)a}>er-iind read out 
the eontentB. The speaker contended that it was a doeiumiit ])re))ared seviral duvs 
before, and in the epeakor’s ofiinion, (he pun . of order and the JTesident's reply 
were exactly on all fours with each otln The Jhesident ruled out all motions 
excepting U Tun Pc’s, which was a sliaigi.* motion ngarding siparation. 

U. Chit Hlaing had, after his election to the chair, declared lluit he would be 
above party politics, just to all mend)cis and parties. vVfter the J’resident’s ruling, 
the House suspended its sitting, and the Jaader of the House interviewed the Pre- 
sident to persuade him to revise his ruling, but tlie President declined, and did not 
give the House any guidance. The numbers, apprised of the I’residcut’s attitude, 
felt exceedingly indignant, and tiffyone members signed a motion for the removal of 
the President. The Finance Member also tabled a similar motion, but both the 
motions were not placed on the day’s agenda. Therefore, the smaker charged Mr. 
U. Chit Hlaing with insulting the House, and treating the members with contempt 
by not putting the two censure motions on the agenda, feir Joseph charged the 
President with breaking the promise to be abo»e ; ^viy politics, and acting in a 
manner unworthy of one holding the office of the ^.'resident and also with perversely 
interpreting the Coiincirs rules and standing orders. He further charged tne Presi- 
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(lonf with rt\ipproHRir)ii of the fn‘(‘(lom of speech by sliflinp; all motionH. (\»neliKhn^, 
Sir .IoB 0 ])h said that 1) (.'hit Iflain^ Ead treated the; merohers with contempt. They 
were willin;!: to attriliiite many thinf^s to thon'rhtleHsnes‘^, inexperKMice and want of 
knowl(‘d^:<‘ of the rnlcH and repulationa of the IIouhc. Imt from the facts narrated, 
he coiiUi not, for a moment, believe that anything the President did on the previous 
dny, was done with honest intentions. They were done perversely with dishonest 
inti'idions. 

'I’lie Finance MemlxT, Mr. Couprr, supportinp: tlie c'^nsiire motion, said that the 
nuestion for the (’ouneil was a narrow' one. and that was whether the President’s 
(h'lision wiis ttmt fjf a fair-minded man. As he tliou^ht that the ruling, on the face 
of it, was (hsi/zned to stitli* dih(Mission, the speaker convened a meelin^ of the party 
h'aders and apfirojodied tin* I’resident and re{>resented to him ttie di‘'ire. that the 
H()US(‘ should have a full dtseiission. and askofl him to help ihfin. Put the Presi- 
dent replied that it. was no l)UHlnc^s of his. In tcivie^ his ruiinp:, the President 
remarked that the motions tabled were resolutions, and therefore out of order, be- 
cause due notice Inid not l)een piven. Pot if the President liad lor>k'd into the 
('otineil pixu-eedincs and had eonsulted (dlieial advisirs, he would liave iiecn advised 
(if the ditierenee betwxxMi motions and K'sidutions. The Presidenl's seennd reason 
was that if the motions wux' treatixl as amendments, tiny were admis.siblc. but such 
aim'ndmints wx-re not admissililt*. as lliey n(';^mtived the ori^jinal moiion. The speaker 
hubmitted that it was not the eoirtet view, 'I'he motions la fore the Iloiise were 
positive proposals, and eonid not he eniir-ideud ns blank it( eativ e^^. 

Itealiuju: with tlie Pnsidint's pa^t hi-,tor},, lb(' sjH-aker said that it was well- 
kiKiwii that for many }ear>. tin* I’nsident laion^/'d to a party which strod outside' 
(h(' ('ouiK'il. .\ tew*} ears aeo that party citfcreil the (’ouneil with the avowed 
intention of wieekimi it It wxuild bt' aPo remembered that tlu' party stood for 
unconditional l''e<l»‘rali()ii, Py tuaitin;^ tin* motions iii the way he did, the President 
was ^iiviiie, or attemptniLT to LOve, Id-, party (•(iic'id rabh' advanta<:e because, if the 
only i!-‘^ue b{'fi>ie the ('ouneil was iinciinditional s,‘paration and that motion was 
d'fcateil, it would Iiave lexm eonstrinil as a detiiute ileei‘-ion for uiieotiditional 
l*’»*i!('ral ion. d'lK'iefore. the speaker came to the ^-oiudusiou that the President’s 
nilinjj: was luit a deeisum whuh a fair-minded man lamkl arrive at. 

As re;j:ards th(.‘ motive, two or tlnx-e e(»uM be su;L''f,''e.sted. Cbie was corruption 
winch the speaker left out. 'J’he s^>t*(ni(l was perver'-ity. which he did not stress, 
and the tldid was intiileranee. 'i'he Finaiux' i\IemfHr submittul that the President, 
by his loti;:: jiolitieal history, was hlimled by paity pujudiee. Where the advaiita^^e 
of Ids parry and st iwiet' aitd loyidiy to tlie ('oiuiei! came into eonlle-t, they could 
not reaKUiably liope llial the President’s duty to tlie (’’oumul wxmld oierridchis 
loyalty and fei'diij^s to hl^ jiartv. Omx' that was quanted, there was no course 
open io the' C'ouneil, Imt remo\e ih*' President from his ofHee. It was a very ^rave 
tl.eision. but be tried to obtain a compromise wlieieby the 1‘restdent wx'uld revise 
Ills rnlinij', Iml he failed aiul as a eon.siquene«\ the members felt that they would 
not iJtet fairplay from the Prtsiih nt. 

I'he motion was snjipoittil by a few members of Dr. Da M^nrs jiaity and the 
People’s Party’j hut was opposed by members of Mr. l\ Chit Il(ain;/'s party and 
two Indians. The op{)OS(’is jiiNlitied the President's rulin^jr. poinlin^^ out that there 
was nothing e.Kt raorduiary in the Pnsident’s reading out a niiing. which showed 
that Mr. ('hit Iflaing had gixxn careful consideration to the ipustioii. The 
President was hontst. just and upright and the aeeiisationa w'cre unfounded. The 
motion was nothing but a nio\e to i>nt out of the way the President, wlio would 
not allow' them to do as they pUxisid. One member. o})posing the motion, 
described Mr. U, Cliit II bung as the uncrowned King of Purina, remarking that 
u mountain was being luaao of a mole liill, and much hud been made of nothing 
thiougli sjiite and jealousy against a just President. 

The motion was presseil to a divieion, and carried by 70 votes against L5. 

14th. DECEMBER In the (’ouneil to-day, Na/r Dc Tha, Deputy President, 
presiding, nad out llis E.xcelleiiey's message concurring with the motion about the 
rcmoval of Mr, V. Chit Hbung, 11m President, from office. 

Bixtoon motions on the issue of Separation and conditional entry into Indian 
Federation, were tabled to-day by three Separationist and thirteen Anti-Separa- 
lionist members. 

Election of New President 

16 lh. DECEMBER :—Tbe election of the new President took place to day with 
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the Dt'piily rrej^idont in the chair. Of the four candidates nominated, Doctor 
Ba Yin, ex-Miiii.-ter, witlulrew, and a ballot for the remaining three rcHulted as 
follows : — .Sir Oscar Dc GlanviUe 57 votes ; A/r. C. IL Cainpagnac 15 votes and 
U. Ba Shire (Anti Separationist) Id votes. 

Sir Oscar Lk GlanviUe was declared <‘leeted as the President. Sir Oscar, who 
was a delf^iite to the Round Table Conference, was formerly ihoBident during the 
second term of tlie Coum-il, holding the otliee for two years from 1927 to 29. 

When tile C'oiuieil resumed its sitting in the afternoon, the Deiiuty President 
read out tlie (Jovenior's message approving: of the election of the President. Sir Oscar 
De GlanviUe then occupied tlie chair and was congratulated by the Einanee Menilier 
on behalf of hinibclf and all the jiarty leaders. 

Mu. Chit Hlainu’s 8tatkmknt 

Mr. Chit ex-Presidciit, then otlered a personal exnlanation refutine thecharp:es 

made against him On tlie Idth. Tin* statement that he had admitted all tlie motions, 
but subscipicntly rcjeetid them, nas untrue, as also the insinuation that he had fore- 
kno\^ledpe of tlie imint of order. The nilinp^ he poave was written by himself. He 
bad rejected the motions tabled liy his c)wn party. He added that he was not iietiia- 
ted by bad motives. ItcLOiriiin^ the eharjre by tin* Ihnanee Member, that, he was 
blinded by his jtast jmlitienl career. Mr. Chit Hlame: jtointtHi out that he vauh eon- 
nected with the Guieral Council of the Burmese Association which boycotted the 
C’ouneil, but when he came in he deeidid to eo-openite with the (Jovernment. He 
refuted the Blatemeiit that hts party stood for uneonditiona! (aitry into Federation 
but said that they vould favour separation if they got what they wauled. 

Recolutioni on Burma's Separation'* 

Gf the sixteen iiiOtionB (of which three were identical), tabled previously, only 
five motion-, one by a Sepurationist and the r.st by Anti-.'-teparaiionist . were admit- 
ted for diseas-ion. 

r. Tha G/jaw. .\nti-.S'j)arationiHt, moving the tirst inolion opfiosed Reparation on 
the Inisih of tlie constitution outlined by the Prt'mier, as also unconditional and jicr- 
pdual entry into Eedcnuion. adding that tin; t'ouncil would (‘ontiniie to oppose 
Bepaiation until a constitution acta [iialile to the peopK' was secured. He said that 
his resolution wa.s in con-onanee with the (F C. Jh A. resolution and asktti all true 
BOiis of the soil to supj’iort it. 

'liegardiug the jiarty position in the Council on the t^ejiaration i^suc. the Rangoon 
correspondent of ilic ‘Hindu' wrote the follow mg : “(’oiifnsion is the bc^t word to dts 
eribe ihe present political situation. Kaleidosctipic changes are taking jilace in party 
politics. Uhsre is an undue haste e.\hil>ile(l by certain leadtTS to woo t he Scparationist. 
and 10 come to an agreement with them, instead of waiting to see th(‘ latter api>roach 
them. The uncertamtii's of the future whether iu F'ederation or »"-^cpaia?iuii, and the 
absence of any definite and authorilative pronouncement on either, have obstructed 
clear vision and iijiset the balance. 

“The split in the camp of the "Antis’' is ever widening, and at this rate, if some- 
Ibing is not done immediately to close up their ranks, their causti as wall as their 
future as a party are at stake. Hr. Ba Maw has .shilted his original j^osition, ami 
the consequeiiee is that many of the hading lights like, U l\yaw Myiiit, b)r. Ba Yin 
and Dr. Ba Han, have resigned fiom the party. One need not be siir])rised if the 
Separation islB are able to carry the day in the Council. The action of the Ba Maw 
grou}) in voting for the censure motion agaimst U Chit Hlaiug has further widened 
the gulf between the Hlaing-Myat-Paw group, and the Baw’ Maw group of "AntiR.” 
There is a rumour current that another party of ‘‘Antis’’ may be formed of those 
who have resigned from the Maw-Myint-Bye party, and that Dr. Ba Yin may lead it. 

Dr. Ba Yin (an ex-Ministcr). speaking at the Y. M. C. A. Hoatel, drew a graphic 
picture of the present political situation and probed into the causes that had brought 
about the present muddle. In his opinion, the present muddle iu Burmese politics 
was traceable to the absence of connection with India since the second Round Table 
Conference and the holding of the Burma R. T. C.. which was called separately, on 
the assumption that Burma would be separaUd. Members of the first delegation 
did not attend the Indian R. T. C., though invited, under the belief that India was 
not their concern, quite forgetting the fact that Burma was and was still a province of 
India. The consequence was that Burma lost touch with India, particularly at a 
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Finance Member’h Statement 

The Finance Mem}>er then road out Hi« Mnjosty’H Oovommont’s Btatoinent of policy. 

The Finance Member paid that Hip Majesty’p Government dcpired him to refer 
to th(' following; Ptatementp of policy : 

“Firstly, the MiniBter’p ppeech at the close of the Burma Round Table Conh'rence 
on th(^ decision re^ardirip; the Separation iHsm*. 

“Secondly, th<' H]>eech by the Secretary of State for India in the ITou'^e of Com- 
mons on the 27th June ; and. finally the reply by the S'crefary of State to a 
(picBtion in the Houpo of (/Omrnons on the IGth November, emphampin^^ that Burma 
would have no means at her diH{) 0 ‘«al for withdrawine; from tfie Fed'-rMtion.” 

Continuing'-, the Finance Member said that the position of His Maj'.sty's Govern- 
nierit was as follows : 

“Firstly, tliey are perfectly willing to let Burma remain a provinc(‘ in a Federal 
Indni. if that is Burma's real wish. 

“Secondly, if Burma chooses sf^paratinn. His Majesty's C rovirnmcnt will seek the 
approval of Parliament for granting her, with the least possible delay, a constitution, 
HH outlined by the I'rimc Miihsot, on tin* ba-^is of winch slic will be al>i(‘ to [uirsuo 
her own j-ioliticid development, apart from India, but withm the P>riiish Empire. 

“I'lnrilly. as n'gards this cmstitin ion, His Maj'-sty's ( ioverii ment have nlways 
cniitemplated tiiat an opj)ortuiiily Hluuild be t^iven to the rej)resentaf ives of Burma 
to e.vpress further their views on the provisions of the eonstit iilion out lined before 
they are finally enacted ; 

“Lastly, It mn-'t be clt'arly understood, hcovever, that the statement in which the 
i‘rirne Minister ontlih ed th" constitution, indicate', deeipions of principle on the main 
j)ointP. In-yond whi'-li His .^Iajesty s (7overnment are not prepared to go." 

The Finance Member added that the ollicialp would not take part in the diHcus- 
sion. 

V Mhuik). Ant i-Separationist. moved the sc'-ond resolution oppo.sing se- 

paration on the ba-iiM of the Premier’s scheme. In the event of failure to secure 
Ii''Pponsit)le ( biv^’m merit th<* resdution p.'-o posed entry into Federation with the 
righr to secede, d'he sp'^aker Haul that if they ijot as mmdi as India got. there was 
no ner'cssity to Federate. Titey mii.si neither separate nor federate blindly. They 
must have all the conditions before them, b-fon' they deoded one way or tlie other, 
i'he first consideration was the pr.imotion of the interest of the sons of the soil, 
J’hev must not antagonise Indians, but do what was beat for the country. 

the Council then adjourned. 

pEori.E'.s Party LkaderV Motion 

17th. DECEMBER —When the Council resumed its sitting to-day, V, Bd /V, 
Leader of the peojile's Party, moved his motion regarding ihi' Sej)araiion issue. The 
motion strongly urgt’d that the British (iovernment should ance])t the fuinciple of 
sej)aration of Burma from India, ami frame Burma’s future consiitinitm in conformity 
with the poli(’y of the British Government, declarevi by the Premier on the 19th 
.lanuary at the Indian Round Table (’onferem-e. and that the r< sponsibility trans- 
ferred to popular control should not be inferior in nature uud degree to what, would 

tinn' when the discussion on Federal (Constitution was in progrt'ss. It was at pre- 
srni most essential that the nuitual contacts of the two coiintiics. should be restored. 
Another cause of the muddle, he said, was the failure of the delegates to abide by 
the ple<lge they had taken not to accept any constitution inferior to that oft’ered to 
India and that ou their return from England they would only act after consultation 
with the country. Refusal to accept oHice and at the same lime agreeing to the 

routine work of the Council was an absurd theoretical stunt. 

“At a garden party given by the Nattukattai Cheltiars at.Kanbe, Mr. Vellayaiu 
Chettiar, M.L.t’ , said that the strength of the Chetty community in the past lay in 
their unity and that sense of unity was needed to-day, more than ever, when they, 
who had a lagre stake in the country, were passing through a great crisis. While 
times such as these called for vigilence and alertness, he regrettm that his commu- 
nity was exhibiting signs of apathy. The community had hitherto kept clear of 

politics. All the world over, politics had been put irt the forefront of economics, 

ani even an amicable business community like the Chettiars were constrained to 
take part in politics. At least, he opined, they should have as much politics as 
would enable them to pursue peacefully their ayocatious.” 
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finally bt' ^ranlod (o India iit the (*('nlre and in the j>rovineoa. The leHoIution fiir- 
ihi'r urged that His idajt'sty's (Juvernnunt Hliould eonvein* a Eonferenct; uf 
S('niativ(^ (d' JUirmese political opinion for determining tin' futurt; Ei'iistitiition. 

!' Bn I\' declared tliat tht! Separation (jiiestion was not a lu'W oik'. J'hough he 

liad bf'cn a Separation ist all along', it was only a couple years hack that the 
(Jovernnient changed their view. The speaker npudiatc'd the iaise fi'ar. that Burma 
alter Be])aration, might hecoiiu* a ('rown colony. Tlu’ Eonstilution outlined by the 
I’remier was superior to that of a crown colony or to tlyarehy. All of them were 
out for frectlom. Separatum, rather than Fcder.ation, woulil lead them to their 
desired end. All the members of the Houst', lit' said were for separation with tlie 
t!Xcej>lion of Indians, as Burmans disliked being domineere<l by others. The speaker 
then })oint('d out that all the livt', motions tabled, with the exeeption of the out' by 

1) Ba Them, were lor separation, lit' said that U (diit 11 hung, the It'adcr of Ba 

'riiin's jiarty, hatl declart'tl the previous tlay. that he was not a permanent I'etlera- 
tionist. So. V Ba Tiicin’s motitm was that of a rebel from his party. I' Ba Be 
then rt'ferred to the resolutions passed by the Anti Separat ionist s. and jiomit'd tint 
that, while tlu'se resolutions piotesied against tiie acceptance of tht' Bremier's etins- 
titiuion and objeetetl to separation on tlie basis of it. tiny also objc* ted to perma- 
nently int('riiig the I'ederation. H(' deelarc'd, therefon'. that the Ant i-Scparationists 
were in reality Scparationists. Ht'aling with the idea that Btiima. as a part of India, 
w’ould get Home Rule when India got it. V Ba Be said that Burma, being a ])ortion 
of India, would still remain under Indian Home Bnle, for it was the Federation 
that would get Ilomt' Rule, and not the Brovineial (lovi'rnments. (1 ranting that 
India were to get indeiiendiiici', B.urma wotdd only h<* a l>omiiiion nnder India. 
The speaker then analysed the motions tabled, and sui:gesti‘d that Indians, wlio were 
out in the proviuct' merely for commercial juirpo^es. should remain neutral. 

V Ni (Independent St'jiaratioidsi) askt'd (he (uo'ernmenl whether the Brilihli 
Cabinet would consider the (piestion of lh<' riglit ol seeessum as lamtemplated in one 
of the motions. 

The Finance Met)iher replied that yesterday's statcnu'iit wie^ very clear on tlie 
point, and there was nothing to say full her. 

Doctor Ba Yin, cx-Ministcr, s))eakmg next, said that his mandate was to inform 
the Government that they wanted to enter the Indian I'ederation not perpetually, 
but with the right of st'cessiou. He pointed out that a Federation by agreeuu'iit 
between the comiioneiit parts was jHissible and for that tiny should enter into 
negotiations. 

PllESIDKNl AlMoritNS J )lS(. rsSlOX 

As the members w’anted to have the Government statement annomu'ed l»y the 
Finance Mimber iransiated into lUirmese, the Bresideiit, after taking thi' si'iise of 
the House, adjounu'd it till the Bbh., when the discussion would be resumed. 

According to the I’resident's suggestion, to which the House agreed, the three 
motions that had been moved would be treated as separate replies to the Bremu'i's 
speech. After the general debate on tlie same and the reply to tiie debate by three 
inoviTs, each motion would he put to vote siparatcly. 

The two motions tabled by tlie members of U (^iiit Hlaing’s party, t»m‘ reeummen- 
diug conditional entry into Federation, and the other recommending* to the (iovern- 
ment to accept the country’s verdict and invitt' the r 'pn'sentatives of i»opu!ar opinion 
to the Indian Round 'J’able Gonfereriee were subsequently .hvillulrawn. The deeision 
now lay. on the motions moved by F Tha (Jraw, Kaniri Mating Mating, both Anli- 
Beparationists, and U Ba Be, Heparationist. 

19lh. DECEMBER : — General discussion couLiiiued on the thrie motions regarding 
the Reparation question in the Council to-day. Te‘u rneinhers participated in the debate. 
Three of them, including the representative of the Burine.se Chamber of Commeree, 
supported separation, while Tour, includiug one Indian member opposed separation 
on the basis of the Premier’s constitution and preferred Federation with the right of 
secession, which the Indian member said was not an impossible proposilion. Repre- 
sentatives of the Burma Chamber said that they had not decided to re<'ord their 
vote, but they required more information about Finance and ludo-Burrneso trade 
relations. One of them opined, that, at present, in trade matters, Burma’s interests 
were not being properly looked after by India, which had recently imported timber 
from Bangkok and rice from Saigon. 

The Chettiara^ representative emphasised the economic issues aud informed the 
House that be woula remain neutral. The Council then adjourned. 
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20th. DECEMBER ; —Tho Council devoted the whole of to-day to further diffcun- 
Hion of the Separation qiieKiion.^ Six Anii-Separationiats and one Separationist parti- 
cipated in the diHcuHnion. [/ Kijaw Din, Deputy Leader of Dr. Ba Maw's Party, 
defininp; hia paily’s attitude', said that they wore Anti-SeparationiHts in the sense 
that they opponed Keparaiion on the Premier’s eonstitution. But it did not mean 
that they were uneoiidilional Pederationists. The Council then adjourned. 

21*1. DECEMBER The (V)uneil devoted the whole of the day to further discuss- 
sion of the molums on Separation and Federation i.ssuoH. Fifteen members participa- 
ted in the diseiihsion, but an the debate did not eonclude, the I’resident suspended 
the sitting at 0 r. m. till H r. m. when the debate was resumed. 

During the d(bale to-day, Khan Bahadur ('hafidorj, representing the Indian 
C'hamber of C/Oinmercc, dirlartd that his constituency’s ]) )!icy was onii of neutrality. 
However, he said, his (*onstiiucn<-y did not believe in S( jiaration at the present junc- 
ture. ih' also ('III jdiasi.sixl that India was a gcjod market for ihirma. 

Mr. \\ nhatasirami (nominateiJ Labour rcpr(jsentati v«') wantid an assurance from 
the liarty leaders that Indian labour inP'rests would be .safeguarded. 

Mr, Khoo, the \ship of the People’s Party, referred to an article in “The Bombay 
Chronicle’' about Congress opiniuu on (he separation (piestion and rcrnarkcid that 
the Scindia Company, it Burma was sefiaratc'd, would lose twelve hundred mil(fS of 
coastal tradi,'. 'iln-rttore, the comjiaiiy did not like losing that coast. 

Mr. representing tlie .Trades Association, said that his mandate was to 

remain neutral. He thought that lUirma would be better off separation. 

Mr. CaTH}>aifna<\ representing tlie Anglo-Indian community, said that the fiuestion 
put before tlie eountry was an unfair one. The separation cry was first raised by 
the Indian National Congress, but he reminded the nu'mbers to (consider the future. 
He said that if the) wanted Federation, not only tln^ right of secession, but also 
other condlll()n^ sh.iuld bo laid down. He opined that it was wrong to say that 
Indians eoukl not speak or \ote. They had been fleet ed and had a right to vote. 
He lemarked that if the ('ountry had given a verdict for Federation, certainly his 
community would have preferred it. He concluded by saying that whether there 
was separation or Federation, racial (piestions must go away. 

Mr. B. N. Dan, rej)resenting the Indians of Bassein, said that by entering the 

Federation, Burma would get i)rovineial autonomy, under which she could grow and 

develop and attain full ^eU-Covornment. But. if Burma was separated now, she 
would have to meet many ditlieiili ies to reach that goal. Referring to the anti- 
Indian feeling, he observed that this w'as aggravated by the present economic 
troubles in the eountry. 

U. So Ni^un. nicinbiT of the People's Party, supporting the Separiiion cause, 
said t.ial all Anti-.'-^eparationists oppo-^mi: S(q>aration on the basis of the ITemier’s 
couHtitution and alst> opposing a jierm ineni Federation, were stout defenders of the 
ideal of the Sej^ai alioiu>ls. After analysing the motions before the House, he said 
that both the tSeparatiouists and the Anti-Se})aratiouists wanted a fresh conference 
to decide the conr>lil uliunal ihsut;. He then described the daugers of entering the 
Federation lirsl and then seceding, (juoling at length sjaeches by proiiiineut members 
iu the Ix'gislative Assembly dining the lust Budget session. 

Dr. Ba Mair, Ixiader of the Auti-t^eparationists Party, ihi n spoke. lie 
regretted that race haired, which unfortunately still existed iu the country, 
had been introduced into the debate by some speakers. Ho agreed with Mr. 

Gandhi that politics should be free from race hatred. The issue juU forward 

by the ITernier had created confusion in the country. The Premier, by his 
diplomacy, had restricted the choice of the peojile. Hence there was no delinite 
motion in the House for tither unconditional Fideration or unconditional Separa- 
tion. The speaker blamed the local Government for not interpreting the real wishes 
of the people to the British Government. 

The speaker wanted to place the country’s ft'clings before the House and 
thus do bis duty to his country and the Empire. The true feeling in the country 
was opposed to separation on the Premier’s constitution and also opposed to un- 
conditional Federation. The people would continue to oppose separation until a 
constitution acceptable to the Burmese people w’as secured. That was the plank of 
bis and U. Chit Hlaing’s election campaign. That was, he said, the Auti-Separa- 
tionists’ policy. Many had attacked the Anti-Separation ists saying that they were 
for unconditional perpetual Federation, thus deliberately giving a , different meaning 
to the word “Anti-Separation.” An overwhelming majority of the people did not 

27 
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know the raeanin^ of the words ‘Separation’ and ‘Anli-Separation’. What those 
people wanted was responsible government. Every villager talked of Home Rule. 

The speaker could not a^?ree to Separation, unless he. knew the terms. Sepa- 
ration or Federation was a secondary consideration. The primary consideration 
was the constitution. The H|>caker controverted .Mr, Cainpai;nac’s statement that 
they were bargaining:, and said that they wanted Homething inlinit(‘Iy better than 
that which was otlered to them. If that was not possible, they were willing to 
enter the Federation on certain terms and conditions, which would he better both 
for India and Burma. Burma could not be jmshed into the Federation without 
any conditions. They were an.\ious to create a common bond, which would be of 
mutual benefit to both the countries. The Finance Member's statement that there 
would be no right of secession was purposely made for intlucncing the debate. He 
denied that the British Government had any right to interfere in the mutual 
arrangements entered into by both the countries. 

Mr. Tyahji declared his neutrality, following Mr. Gandhi's advice, and gave 
export and import figures relating to the Indo-Burmesc trade, to jirove its im- 
portance and advantages to Burma. 

U. Maun(j Gyrr, cx-EJucation Minister, said tliat it was untrm* that he sup- 
ported separation because he hated Indians. Separation was an old ^'question, and 
the people desired to soparati'. from India. 

U. Kua QaijK), membi'r. People's Party, said that he fully b'-lievi-d that if thi'y 
Bcparatcu from India and i)rc8entcd a united front they could obtain Responsible 
Government. 

U* Ba Tin and V. Thi (both Anti-.Separatienists) opfioseil unconditional separa- 
tion. The latter spoke about the anti-Indian propaganda earrit'd out by a member 
of the People’s Party, and askial the Li^adcr of the Party to lake note of it. 

U Ba Thin, a member of tin' Pi'oplc's Party, accu^eil Indians of taking part in 
the separation issue in spite of Mr. (landhi's mlviee 11c called tht-m traitors who 
intended to keep Burmans in liondage piTpctnally. ih* pre<lictetl that the conseciu- 
ences would be more serious than thr' lust ndiellion, if Burma fcdcratfd. 

U Choon Fany llndependenl, Chinese member) thought that i'\>ilcrat ion was 
impossible unless tlie country was prepared to j)ay a heavy jirii’c for the same. He 
Btrongly advocated separation. 

U San Shwe Bn said that the .Arakans desired scjiaratinn from India, uncondi- 
tionally and immediately. Tlicir past c.\|)cricncc had shown that tlic Indian con- 
nection stood in the way of Burma's prosp<rify. 

//. C. Khoo, Scparationisf, ob'^i.'rved tliat wlicn the British comjiicrcd Burma and 
annexed C to India, Burma was mver consulted. So it was for the Bntisli Govern- 
ment now to restore Burma to it.s former place. There was no use of asking for 
the people's opinion. 

As it was 1*45 a.m. the President adjourned the Council. 

22n<l. DECEMBER /la «' Ilnin Myn, sister of IJ. Glut, Hlaing the only lady 
member in the House, rising amidst apjilaiise. deliv»*n'd her maid- n speech to-day. 
She spoke against separation. She thought tliat Burma would be bett' r oil' by fech*- 
rating with India. She had no faith in.BritainC j)r<)mis.*, that after separation Burma 
would reai^h Per desired goal. She emphasised that Ihirma would Hud'er in many 
respects by disunion with India. She strongly lefuted tint Sei)aialionisi«’ statement 
that Indians financed the Anli-Separationist campaign. Ihe Anti-se{);iiationiHlH 
fought their election at their own expense*. Concluding, she said that if the ttovern- 
ment separated Burma from India, she, like Rev. (Iitama, would go loiind preaching 
against the Government attitude and would not care if the Government imprisoned 
her. 

IT Zaw Ba Tliein, a prominant Anti-Beparationist, in a vehement, spetK’h, said that 
Burma’s present political advance was all due to her connection with Indiiu There- 
fore, they must enter the Federation, bur on condition tiiat. if lab>r it was found 
that such an association retarded the country's progress, they could Hceidc. t^iio- 
ting at length the Simon Report, he pointed out the import anee of the Indian mar- 
ket to Burma's trade, and said that Burma’s development was greatly due to Indian 
capital and labour. 

C*. P. Khin Maung, an old member of U Chit Hlaing s party, tracing Burma’s 
political development, referred to the 0. C. B. A.’s past activities and tnc Burma 
Round Table Conference, and said the Separationists and Auti-Separationists both 
wanted Home Rule but they differed in regard to the path for attaining the end. 
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The Britisb Oovcnimcnt. had ermi in the past l»y asHiiniin/:^ that all Barmans desi- 
red separation. Now they were diHillusioned. lie instaneed in this connection Lord 
PeeTs remarks in ihe Burma Bound Table Oonh rence. Proceedi»)g, the speaker said 
that the Europearj ('hamher desired separation, heeaiisc; the protectiofi j'iven to the 
Indian steel industry greatly afl'-'-ted them Th<* Burma frovernment and the 
European ('hatnber both wanted s(‘paralion. and the Peo[)le's Party joined issue with 
them. ConcIudint,^ he observed that many members, who were returned on the 
Anti-fieparationist tieket, had chan^'-d their attitude, and he did not know what 
made them do so. 

The next speaker, U 3///u/ 77mv Ihtn fPromM, re;>:rctted the split in the Anti- 
Separationist earnp, and asked them not to ehan^,^e their front, but to be true to 
their creed and promise. I'lie sp«aker said it was untrue to say tliat they wanted 
I'cderation, lieeause thfy loved Indi.iiis and hated Britishers, 

C Ba Shiurr repudiated the siaiemoni made hy the P<,‘ 0 |)I.*s Party that Anti- 
S( f)arationistH i>l)!auied votes through tint intluem-e of the J’hon^^yis. The speaker 
admitted that the Separation ery h:id existed in tin- eountry before, but fresh poli- 
tical developments drinanded a elnmi^e in the policy and they should oppose separa- 
tion. He c(jMclnde(i by aj))n'abn^ to tlic nxMnbeis fur unity, 

V Thu Tu, of 111 .' ('Iiii Hlaintr I’ariy. a'^k* d the members to speak and act 
aceordnif.; to the wi-^b.'s of the electorate. The issin: had been plainly put in the 
villac:('S of his const it mniey. 

Chit wlio spoke mxt. sai<l that he was one of the tw’elve delcfrates, 

ineludinp' both Si'pai alioiusm ami Anti-Srpar.itiumsts smt to the Burma Round 
Tabl(‘ ( 'oiifrroiieo, but on return he also stood aii-iinst st.'paration. because be felt 
that the Pri'iiuers eonstiintion f. ll fat short of tin* country’s expectations. It was 
he who had BiiL"LO‘stcd to the Premier that the pe 'ple of the country should be con- 
sulted. r Ba I’e, lead' ] of ih** Be..plr’s 1‘arty, on previous occasions, had told the 
Premier and oiher.s that the uliole country favoured separation, and Britishers ac- 
eei)led his v- tsion. But. afi(;r hearing the sp.aknr. even Lord Peel admitted that his 
impression, that the whole of Burma was for separation, was erroneous. Oontinuin^^, 
E (.'hit lllain^ said that tlu' is'^iio b.forr tie* country was a straight one, ^separation 
or Federation. When ih" t'ouneil met. F run iV's motion was the only one tabled, 
and that was for separation on the Premni’s constitution. Subs, qnently. several 
other motions were- tabled, atfachini!: various conditions to Separation and Federation, 
'I’he sjieaker s.ud that, on a perusal of the statement made by the Finance Member, 
he foinul notliinp" new therein. They were* askinp^ for a better constitution than the 
one utl'er»'d. but up till ii(.>w the) h'Mrd noihinf; from the (Jovernment about that 
demand. He ehanielensrd all tie' amendments to the motion now under discussion 
us virrs, as they aflorded no answer to the Premier’s straight question. He said 

ho was ready to senaratc if he po)t a lietier constitution than the one atfordi d. 

The speaker had nor timslicd his speech, when the President adjourned the eitt- 
in^j; till 7-.30 )Mn. to enable the members to attend the departure of t^ir Charles 
I Hues, the retiring:; (tovernor. and Lady Innes. 

The (’ouncil resumed its sittings at 7-30 p. m. 

f’. (-fiif JJliiini/f eontinuinp^ hi.s speech, said that none in the House, not even U 
Ba Pe wanteil separation on the Pri'nner’s constitution. The speaker was not a 
perpetual Fetleratiouist, and had declared so at the Burma Round Table Confer- 
ence. He was plad to see that all sections in the House had declared their disap- 
proval of the Premier’s schmue. 

Tha Gijatr refused to accept V. Ramri MaunR’s amendment to this motion, 
which opposed st'purntion on the Premier’s constitution, and also opposed uncondi- 
tional and perpetual Federation. 

U. Ramri Maim;/ .Ifaz/nr/, replying, said that his amendment — which opposed 
separation unless Burma was granted more powers or in the alternative proposed 
conditional entry into I'Vderation — if added to Thu Gyaw’s motion, would put for- 
ward constructive Huggestions for the British Governraent's consideration. He said 
that the negative answer, given by Tha Gyaw’s motion, would lead them nowhere. 
They must say in plain words what they wanted, 

J. Ba Pe, leader of the People’s Party, who, on previous occasions, had succes- 
sively piloted through the old Council motions advocating Separation, and who 
moved a similar motion in the present session, asking the British Government to 
accept the principle of separation, said that Burma could never get Home Ride if 
she remain^ a part of India. 

The ameodmi^nt of U. Ba Shawe (Anti-Separationist) to U. Thaw Gyaw’s motion, 
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that Ihirma fihould enter the Federation with the ri^bt of secession, was put first be- 
fore the iJouse, and declared lost by 51 votes against 27. 

CouN(’ir/s Urx’isroN 

U Sha Cnjaics moiiou, as amended by Raniii Maiin^ Mann^, was then put to the 
House and declared earned without a division amidst a})})laiise. 

This amended motion recommends to the Council to oppose separation on the 
basis of the ITemier’s constitution, as also, unconditional ami permanent Federation. 
It further recommends to tlu' Council to coniinue to oppose s* paration until lUirma 
is ^;ranted a constiiulion on better terms or in the alitTiiutive. proposes Burma’s 
eutn’ into the Indian Federal ion on eomlitions, inelmlin;^ the ri^dit of st eession. 

The rcHolutioii also recpiests the (jovernnient to convene a conference at an early 
date to determine Burma's future constitution on the d( lined terms. 

Mu. P.A Pe’s Mo'IIoX IvT-IlUTKl) 

IJ. Ba Pc soup:ht the permission of the House, to withdraw Iiis motion which 
asked the British Covernnuiit to ac<ept the principle, that I’.urnia should be separa- 
ted from India and to frame thi' future constitution in the (oint of separation on 
better terms. It al.-o iir/jt'd the Government to convene If rihwith a rejirc sentativt* 
conference to determine the constitution on the defimal ba'^is. 

The Ihesideiit put the motion tc) vtUe ami it was di feated by I I auain^l ‘G votes, 
amidst apidaiise from the Anti-separatiomst section. Six nmaiiied mutral. OllicialH 
did not take part in the debate, and remaimd mutral iii nspict of all the motions. 

The Council deveUed six days and two to this momentous <pnsliou and 

came to a coiiclusiuii al 1-40 a. ni. to-day. I’he ('oumil then acljourmd to the Oih. 
January 1932. 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

OPENING DAY- LAlinpE. Tth, NoYI’MBPR Vj:rj 
‘ WALK-orr' In Cot Ncn. 

The winter Bcs.sion of the Punjab Lcirislai iv'* Coiineil commenced at l.uhoro on 
the Tlh. November J9:;2. After mttrpHlalio..- Pact Nat otdt nnath stood up to make 
a statement. Sir Shahahuddni , tin Presnli ni a'lvd ihe loija to sit down, 

as there was no motion in liis name (»n the aL'cm* i. ilirrenfmn, :h(‘ deeted 
and Hindu members walked out in a Ijody. 11 h} iibseipn lit 1\ issueiJ to tin; I ress 
the statement which linja Narendianath waited i(i make in tlK' llous<’. ihe staleinent 
contained a protest ai^ainst the Premier’s Award. 

(}f the thirty-live elect(‘d Hindus and Siklis, twtlvc- did not part leipati* in fhc 
walkout. The latter included Mr. r.ausi tCon-ressman) elected from the Lahore 
City. Of the twelve who did not join the walk-out, leu did not atlcnu the da> s 
session. The following is the text of the slalemetjt issued : — 

PltOTEST AoAINSI (’o.MMt NAJ, AvVAKI> 

^'Our communities have exjjres^ied their dissntisfaei ion at the Communal Award 
in the Press and from a thousand platforms. We, who represent nearly 45 jxr 
cent of the population of the Jhiujab, take this first ojjfmrtuniiy offered to us to 
place on record our imnhatic protest against the (V)tumuual Hceisiou. We condemn 
It because: (1) It diviaes the people of the Jhinjab into separate communal groups, 
thus preventing the growth of nationality ann the formation of an impartial (lovern- 
rnent. (2) It places one religious commiinitv in a permanent majority, and gives it 
more than it asked for. The Hikhs in the Ihuijab have not been given the same 
weigbtage as the minorities in other i)rovmc<*8, and the Hindus have not been given 
the representation to which they are entitled on even their population basis. (3) In 
the awarding of weightage, it makes invidious distinctions betw(x;n the various com- 
munities. (4) While in the other provinces, it is the minorities who have been given 
protection through a separate electorate, in the Punjab it is the majority community 
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which haB been ^!;ivrn prolcclion through pcparale electorate, thuB depriving; other 
corninuiiiticH from haviii^ any voice in the election of candidates and the selection 
of the (iovernment. 

“We ct)nBi(jer the communal decision most inequitable, as it places a sin^ijle 
community, with a small ndvanta/je in population, in a position of permanent domi- 
nation over comrnuniticB which have vested interests in the provinci*, and contribute 
the bulk of the revenues of the province. As a protest against the decision, we 
have decided to ahstain from participating excejit on special occasions in the do 
hates of the Council. Wi; wish, however, to add that the dicision will be rescinded 
if there is an agreed Helilemenl based on w »ll-istabltshcd democratic principles. 

‘ Wc do not. for tin* present, call upon the Minister and the Deputy PrcBidcnt 
to join us in this action.” 

The Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Afl(T the walk-ciiit. Sir JI>nri/ Craih moved the Punjab Criminal Lan- Avwnd- 
rfwnt lull, which gives ‘^jacia! powers to the Ihinjab ( Jovern rnfrit, in addition to 
tbos(' winch would b(‘ given by a si.iiilar Bill, which was before the As.^-emhly. Sir 
Henry ('raik said that the future (h'vcrnrmnt in the Bunjali would be confronted 
by revolutionary, comniuni'it. leirorisl and oihtr m()\tinenls. Thos<‘ would be very 
unscrnpuknis in tlnir mcliiods. In ordiT to niauitain law and f)rd(T in those cir- 
eumstances, the (ioMTiiriu nt iiiUht po^st spudal ])ow<rs. At yirisenl, Buiijab ter- 
rorists were beliir hal. organistd and equi}>pcd than they were at any other time 
witliin the })ast two vears. Sir Henry enumerated the ads of ((‘rrorisrn within the 
]iast ten months. induiJinL' the armeil dacenty m Lahor(\ the arrest i)f arrmd gangs at 
.Ihelum nml Amritsar and tlie iiomb outrage at Ludhiana. \\'ilh!n the last few’ days, 
seditams Iiicratuie was freely (list nhiiicei in Lahore. < )ne such posiiT ine-ited the people 
lei Set fire to police stations, burn railway stations, and shoot or stab Britishers. 
Finally, Sir Himry Craik said that tlie pe>wer.s sought to be obtained by the Bill 
should not frighten tlie law-abiding eiti/.eiis. 

Mr, Alladad Khan said that no Bill e’Oiild kill terrorism. There was no civil 
difiedicdicnce inove'irueit in the province to necessitate such a measure. 

A motion for circulation of the measure was rejected. 

Mr. f ‘hhninram, sjuaiking for the National rniondt Party said that they would 
give their assta.i to ih’’ Bill only when it was imiiroved in the scK ct roinmitteo. 

Mr. Sadtij Ilu.ssan argued that the pinNcrs »-ontained in the P>i!l were so vast 
that a p due olheer could am .'t even the members (>f the (lovernor's Executive 
C’ouneil nml keep them in lock-up for a month without any appeal. Then, what 
could be the fate of tlie ordinary <'iti/-‘n.s ? 

J/r. Lalth Chatid (nominated nuMulaT) narr.itid acts of ‘‘intirnubition * by the 
('niigrtss in Amritsar. I’eojde were liarrassed to sueh an extent that they had to 
have (he ciiy in onler to take sludter in <uher cities and the Mates. \ shop-ket‘per, 
he saul, had paid more than a lakh as line to the Congress. Fuch a stale of atluirs 
could luU hi' leleralcd by any ( io'.ei nment. 

The molJOii to nfer the Bill to a ^clect Committee was passed. 

8tH NOVEMBER - .'^o inti'use was the feeding among the Muslim meinlicrs of 
the Conned against ihi' wa'k out of the Hindu-^ and Sikhs that suppletnentary 
di'jnands made by two non -Muslim Ministers were completely thrown out on the 
irround that Muristers who had allowed tluir party to deliberately streilc from the 
(’ouneil hail no right to (xust. J'hev 0 ]'pOHcd these demands to demonstrate against 
cArr>ing on the ailinini.stration by tlie two non-Muslim Ministers who. .aectirding to 
th«‘m, were rank communnhsts and ware acting in a manner prejudicial to Muslim 
community. 

Mr. Dm Muhammad, the principal spokesman of the party, said that the Hindu 
and Sikh Minisu rs were conducting their departments in a manner iktrimental to 
Mnslnn inti resis. Tin' Hindu Minister had called the Premurs Award as a ‘cup of 
I>oi8on,” yet he conliniicd to draw Ks. h.CXIO monthly from the Ctovernment, 
whose head was the I’rcmicr. He asked the Hindu and !sikh Ministers why they 
had not resigned with the walk-out of their supporters, which was the only proper 
course. 

hofdor Gokulchand Narang, the Hindu Minister, said that he still condemned the 
Communal Award with ail the emphasia at bis command. If that award were included 
in the Government of India Act he would uot have been on the Miniatcrial Bench. 
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‘T would not work out (hat award. If you como to an hoimurablo settlement, then 
you will ^et my eo-operation. On the lines inentioni'd in the award even if you pet 
56 or 70 per eent representstion you will not he able to run the Government in 
the Pnnjid). All sense of justice has been lost to British in (nkinp this step of 
award. 'Che British Parliament will realise the mistake eommitted by the Premier. 
We are here in a Government not based on the award and with insiruetious from 
our parties to rtanain in ofhee. I tried to do justice to you (meaninp Muslims) but 
you wanted coneessions and favours (cries of no. no). When I took up my port- 
folio I supposled that instead of working the portfolios on a sinpular rcsponsiiiility 
and thus favouring one's own community, we should work on joint n'sponsiblity. 
My Ruppestion was not accepted. Is not the man seckinp to work on joint responsi- 
bility anxious to do justice to all ?" 

Here the debate was visibly becorninp acrimonious, but the President cln'ckcd 
further reference to the I'remier’s award and the Ministers and adjourned the House. 

Forma T iox or SEroxn Chamher 

10th. NOVEMBER : — The motion of the Ihndble (^a})f Snrdar Slh'a?idar Ilf/at 
Khan recommendinp tliat the local Government should take steps to appraise IBs 
Maje-^ty'.s (Fivcrnment that th conj>titiition of a second chamber is d(‘siral)li' in this 
province, Avas rt'jectixl by the Gouncil, the Housi* not dividinp. Sir Sikandar mad<^ 
it clear at tin' outHf'l tliat the motion was to asciTlain (be view of the House and 

ihc (JoAcrnment would not vote. He however allowed ilu' Ministers and the nomi- 

nated members to speak and vote as (hey Iikcil. 'J'be Hon'ble Jof/rndra Kni<ih, 
Minist('r for Aprieullure, with nominated .members favoured the motion for iln* 
eonstituiion of a second chamber, and (houph their eoinmnnal feelinp al\Aays had 

the better of ntilional interests which needed a cheeR at the ])res(oit slape. He 

pointed out that even in most advanced democratic countries such chamber was still 
thoupht necessary. ReftTnnp to the alU'pations made apainst non-.Muslirn Miiiisttus, 
he asked the* House to api»oint an Empiiry Gommittce to po into ihcir conduct and 
prove the allepations. It was to check such overtures, he concluded, that he favour- 
ed the motion. 

Opfiosinp the motion ]\Ir. Chhoturani put forAvard the jilea of financial strinpeney 
and thoupht it would be a White Elephant for the raaintenanee of Avhieh poor Zamin- 
dars Avoul'l have to be fleeced. 

The Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

11th. NOVEMBER The Conned held a very short sittinp to-day. After (juestion 
time, which Avas mainly devote<l to scekinp information by Muslim members 
repardinp Muslims' representatiou m the si-rviecs. Sir ILiiry Craik presenli'd ihe 
select committee’s report on the Criminal Laic Aninahni nt Jhll. 

Many modiiications had been made in the lUll by the Sebet Committee, which 
presented a unanimous rejiort to the House, Firstly, the life of the Bill had been 
reduced to three years ; bceondly, the powers of ariest and detention of suspected 
persons had liecii piveri only to pazelicd ollicers ; and thirdly, the i)eimlty for diflo- 
beyinp orders for the control of suspected persons, had been reduced to one year. In 
the Bill, before it reached the .Select Committee, ii Avaa stated that notwilhsiiuidinp 
anythiup contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure 1H68. all ofleuetift punishalde 
under this Act shall be eopiiisable and nun-bailable. The Coiuinittec omitted the 
words ‘‘and uon-bailable,’‘ 

Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bili 

Thereafter, the leader of the I louse, Caplaia Sikander llayat, said that ns the 
members had not studied the ]Vild Birds and Animals Protection BilC as was ap- 
parent from the amendments received, he proposed to Avithdraw the Bill and to 
introduce another next week. The House having teonsented to the wiilidrawal of the 
Bill, it was withdrawn. The House then adjourned till the 14th for its penulti- 
mate sitting. 

14th. NOVEMBER : — The Council held a short sitting to-day after a dull 
question-hour. The House passed seven excess demands for 1931-32, aggregating to 
Ks. lakhs for both the Transferred and Reserved Departments. Borne of the 
demands were for departments under the Hindu and Blkb Ministers. The Hindu 
and the Bikh elected members who walked out did not attend to-day's meeting. 
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Allegations Against Officials 

17th. NOVEMBER Following a coinplnint I)y Mr. Marsdcn, an official 
member, the PrcHident warned the members of the Legislative Council no to make 
allegations against (lovernment officials in their questions, and sajd that they 
would be personally responsible for making allegations, and they would not be 
immune. The President also said that it was not prnisew’orthy for the members 
to ask too many (luestions on conmunal matters and to seek information regard- 
ing transfers and promotion of petty officials. 

One member asked whether this was an addition to the rules in the business 
manual. 

The President said that he was not i)repared to answer any questions on this 
Kubjeet now, and advised the members to see him in his room. 

Wild P>iri>s and Animalh Pkotection Bill 

After (}Uestion-time, w'hieh was mainly devoted to seeking information regarding 
repn'sentation of Muslims in the (iovirnment defiart merits, Captain Sihandar Uifat 
Khan, Itevenue Member, said that the Wild Birds and A m in als Protection fiill 
would be introdueed at a later stage, as sanelion im eeitain matters contained in 
the Bill would have to be obtained from the (io\ernor-General. 

(iruLvvAUA Act Ameniung BtLt 

For remedying certain flaws in the Gunhrara Act. Sardar Boinfa Simjh intro- 
duced a Bill which was passed without any change by the House. 

Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.l 

2Ut. NOVEMBER The Council to-day held its longest sitting of this se^sion. 
lasting four hoirs and discussed the Punjab Criminal Law Armiuiment Act Bill as 
amended by the Select C/Ommittee. The elected Hindu and Sikli members who 
walked out the other day still conlinued to be absent, and all the amendments to 
the Ihll moved to-day wVre dtdeated. 

Chaudhri AUuhdad Khan from Ambala was responsible for most of the amend- 
ments which inter alia sought to limit the life of the Bill to two years, and urged the 
maintenance by the Government of the dependents of those detained on suspicion. 

Mahomed Sadi>i from Amritsar was most vehement in attacking the measure. 

A division was called on the motion for passing clause two. which empowers the 
Government to tackle terrorists. The result wa.s that only 5 members voted against 
the motion and 31) for. The House then adjourncHl. 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Punjab Criminal T/uv Amendment Bill was pas.sed 
to-day by the CJouiicil. The House rej''cicd all the' amendments which aimed at the 
curfallment of the powers sought to be given to the Ctoveriiment under the Bill. 

Only one minor nmcmlment was accepted by the Government. It made clear that 
only those j)olicemen could enter private ])rcmi'-os for rejiorting .the proceedings of 
meetings who had the wnitcn auihority of the Government to enter such premises. 

PUESIDENT EXERi’LSK.S CASTINli VoTE 

24th. NOVEMBER : — In the Council to-day, the President gave his casting vole 
against a proposal that the debate on a non-official motion be closed. The resolu- 
tion, after some debate, was put to vote and was carried by liau Bahadur Chhho- 
turam, and rccomincndtxl to the Government tliat a small committee consisting 
officials and non-official members of the (youneil be appointed to suggest the 
necessary amendments in the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act and to 
overhaul all the rules made thereunder by the Government or by the Department 
of Irrigation. I'he (Jovernmeiit members opposed the resolution. 

A non-official rccolution recommending to the Government to appoint a committee 
to investigate the causes of the economic and general backwardness of the MuzalTar- 
garh district and to suggest measures for improvement which would be effected, 
was withdrawn by the mover after an assurance by the Government that they would 
try to do their best to improve the condition of the district. 

Communalism in Text-Books 

25th. NOVEMBER That the Government would expunge from the list of Bchoois 
and colleges text- books, particularly history books, all incorrect statements liable to 
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cause comnninal bitteniesa, was the undertaking: piven to-day by Hon. Malik Fvro\e 
Khan Noon, Minister for Education, while replying to a debate on a non-official 
resolution on the subject. 

Mr. Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana, who moved the resolution, staled that certain 
text-books contained statements which were the causes of coinmunHl bitterness. 
Auranyiaz 'b was depicted as a tyrant and as one >vho had demolished Hindu 
Mandirs for the sake of relij::ion, whereas the fact >vas that in those particular 
Mandirs, sedition had been preached. 

An interesting debate took place on the resolution. 

Mr. Shah Mohammad said that history \>as always written from a particular 
anp:le. If fShivaji had not been depicted as one set up aj^ainst Moslem tyranny, the 
Maharattas would not have united. Similar was tlie case of the Sikhs. 

Mr. llabiballah Khan said that he would not mind virtues and vici's of kin^s 
being written in history but what he compbiimd of was that S(‘veral evrnts, whicli 
promoted patriotism in the mind of Indian boys, were deleted from history. 

Mr. Safuierson, Director of I’ublic Instruction, said that ti'xt-books were not so 
much lireeders of communal ill-will as communal (pit'stions asked by thi' inembers 
in the Council, Vernacular newspapers and communally-mmded t(‘achm-s. If, how- 
ever. jicople pointed out cas 'S of genuine misivjirosentatioii in history, Government 
would see that smdi cases were e.xpuiiged. 

Malik Feroxe Khan Noon said that lie would undertake to ha\’(' particular com- 
plaints looked into by one or more men. TIk' resolution was williJrawn and the 
I louse adjourned. 


THE N. W. FftONllER LEGIST FIVE COUNCIL 


OPENING DAY— PESHAWAR, KUh. OJTijDER lUd'd 

The autumn session of the North-West FronticT L(*gisb:dv(‘ C^nincil commonced at 
Peshawar on the lOdi. October 1912. The Finance Member, the Ilnt'bfr Mr, (Jcori/r, 
Canninaham, introduced three bills, one of which— the General Claas>\^ Ri7/— was 
accepted wnthoiit any ojiposition. 

The Deputy Presidents Salary Bill was passed after the Deputy President, Khan 
Bahadur Abdur Rahim, had dcciared that he would not tlraw the salary, but would 
Iwork without any remuneration. An amimdment rnovi'd by Khan Abdul Gha/f'nr 
.Khan fixing the salary at Us. 250 instead of GUO jier month, was rejected by the 
House. 

The Frontier Tranquillity Bill 

A very keen debate then ensued on the Tranquillity Bdl, by which the Govern- 
ment sought to enact into law the main provisions of the Ordinance wliiih was to 
expire in January. The opposition to the liill was led by Malik Khuda Bakhsk, who 
deplored that such a reactionary measure, which struck at the fundamental prineijiles 
of civic liberty an 1 gave power to the Government, to do what they pleased, should 
ibe the first fruits of an alleged reformed Constitution. Before proceeding further 
with a Bill which was obnoxious in principle, he urged the House to throttle it at 
its very inception, by refusing leave to introduce it. The House, by 19 voles to 9, 
however agreed to its introduction. 

The Hon. Mr. George Cunningham, in moving for the reference of the Bill to 
a select committee of four, whose report should be submitted by the 14th instant, 
confined his remarks to the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. 
He observed that the Government’s sole aim in wanting to arm thtinselves with the 
powers contained in the Bill was to combat the forces of disorder and to be able to 
accord due protection to the public. He proposed four names for the Hi*Iect com- 
mittee, namely, Malik Khuda Baksh, lAjader of the Nalioualist Party, Mr. Maho- 
med Sharif Khan, Sardar Raja Singh and Gulam Rabbani. But Malik Khuda Baksh 
declined to serve on the select committee, and Maulvi Noor Baksh’s name was subs- 
tituted in his place. 
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Mr. fJahibullah (Nationalist) raised a preliminary point of order, and said 
that the m«*inh(3rs dul not copies of th {3 Bill three days previous to the sitting; as 
required hy the rnh^s, and hence the debate should not be proceeded with. 

The President made a Htatenu'iit that as copies were posted in p:ood time and most 
of the niernbers had received their (Opies, not much hardship had been caused, and 
therefore snspeiKhd the sfamli/if; orders, so that the debate could proee<-*d. 

Malik Khuda Jiaksk then moved that the ihll be circMilated for elieitinti; public 
opinion thereon l)y March Isf. 19.>i. He was supported by all the members of the 
Nationalist Party and by half a dozen othtT members, including Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Karim Klian (I>(!]>nty Ih-OHident), two Hindus and two Liberals. Malik Khuda 
Baksh, in an impissiom'd sfieee-h, asked the Ciov('rnment w’hcthcr the Bill was an 
earnest of their intenMon to ^rant Reforms to the Frontier. The whole of India was 
asking for a jj;estiiic of p(Mee from th(‘ (iovernment. Under the pnise of an 
instrument of protection, the Bill w'as intmided to arm the Government with powers 
so wide and far-reaehin^ as to endanger elementary freedom. He thou^:nt that 
principles of vital importance to the pco[)le, the foundations of law and order and 
the deeentralis:iti(m of powtr. \\(‘ie involved and that the least that the (lOvernment 
could do was to ji^^rcc to consult tin? people whether they wanted such a measure 
for their own prt>tc< i ion. Wiiat had bcim the eliect of the series of Ordinances 
promulgated since ? Had they 8u<*eeeded ? If thi'y had, where was the need 

for placifij; them (m the statute book ? If they had i.ot. what was the justification 
for persist in;.^ in a policy which had been dernonsl rated to be futile ? 

ilun. Mr. C nnniuiihain , the mover of the Ihll, ojiposcd the amendment, and said 
that the ( iovernmiMH s object would be defeated if they were not able to obiain the 
necessary jrowers liy the time thii Ordinance lapsial in danuary. Mr. Giinninghara 
pointed out that while the situaiion had no doubt jrieatly improved, there were 
btill lurking elements of dan^ur, wliich had to be j^uarihd a^oiinst. In fulfillioK 
their primary duty to the people, the Government wanted, at the same time, their 
acquiescence and willini,' co-operation in their measures. Ordinances could not take 
the place of statutes of the Lejri^'laiive CV)iincil. He paid a tribute to the sense of 
Htutesmanship shown by the Frontier (’ouncii in its short life of si.x inoiiths, and 
hoped that they would continue to upliold it. 

Nanah\ada Allah Xuinix Khan made an ecjually strong speech ebar^inp; the 
Gonp;reHH and the ‘’lied Shirt" movements with the responsibility fur the present 
position. He ur^cd that there should be no tirculation of the Bill, because 
every one at heart nMlisinl the need for thesi' jiow’crs and circulation 
would only h'ad to further agitation and exacerbation of fedinp: among 
jKnople. which was nndi'^iirable. On the one hantl, the (.k)n^^rcss and the “Ketl Shirt’’ 
organisalions ihronpdi llnar hirelings tried to set up parallel seats of authority and 
though paying mock-hoinage to non-violence ojumly condoned and apjilanded the 
deeds of violence and svstt nniti<‘ defiance of the Oovernment. On the other hand, 
their sympathisers clnirgccl the Governnumt with autocracy wTien they assumed the 
ininimum nowers lU'ciS'.ary for the continuance of the administration. 

Mr. Uahibullah ( .Naliunalisi) said that the Bill reminded him of the pre-Biitish 
times when the Mughal autocrats issued decrees ami ukases jui^t like the present Or- 
dinances. But there was at bast this mueli ddleienet' in favour of the Mughals, 
jiamely, that they took upon themsilvcs the full responsibility for what they did, 
whereas in the present instance, the responsibility for the Executive ukasts was 
sought to be thrust on the jicojile's representatives and hence on the jx'opio them- 
Rclves. In a peroration charged with mo<‘k irony, Im declared that be welcomed the 
Bill because it ellbelively exposetl the hollowness of the Reforms and showed to the 
world that it was all camouflage. If (he Govermnent thought that by tln^e tactics 
they would be able to terrorise the people into submission and to demoralise their 
spirit, they were doomed to disappointment. The C-ongreas and the “Red BhirF* 
xriovcmentB represented a spiritual fight and they would not be cowded down by 
Ordinances and Ordinance Ihlls. 

Sardar liaja Singh said that neither in the statement of objects and reasons nor 
in the speech of the F'innnco Member wa.s there any indication that an emergency 
had arisen. He dwelt on the reasonableness of the circulation motion, and said that 
if in the interval between the lapse of Ordinance, and the period of circulation, an 
emergency did arise, the Government could issue apother Ordinance, the power to 
do which they would continue to enjoy, or they could call a special session of the 
Council to pass the Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim Khan, Deputy President, said that he bad ng 
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Byrapathy with terroriste or with any Bubvcrsive movements, but he could not support 
such a Jiill at the present juncture, when in the words of Mr. Henn, a {j^esture of 
peace was what was needed. He thoiipjht that the Ihll was too drastic and wide 
in its provisions. At any rate, he could see no reason against its circulation, espe- 
cially when it was clearly demonstrated by the fact of Sir llalph CJiiflith’s poin^ on 
home leave for four months, that the (Jovernment were cjuite satisfied that the situ- 
ation in the Frontier was easy, and that there was nothinp cullinp for his immediate 
presence. (Applause). 

Maulvi Nur Bakhsh opposed the amendment, statinp that he was satisfied with 
the (Jovernraent’s assurance. There was no purpose in holdinp up the powers which 
the Government already had enjoyed and which tliey said they n'tiuired in another form. 

Rai Raheh Mehr Chand Klianna a])pealed to (Fie (Jovernment to come to an under- 
Btandinp with the mover of the amendment, so that he could shorten the period of 
circulation. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 20 votes to 11 and the Hill was referred 
to a Belect committee. The House then adjourned till the J2tli. 

A NTi- r Ji osT n T Ti ( )>’ H n , I - 

12th. OCTOBER :-N on-oflieial business, ineludinp a bill ami two resolutions, 
eogaped the attention of the ('oiineil (o-da}'. ( 'oiisidcrai ion of Mr. J’ir 

BakhsWs Anti-Prostitution Bill, which had beim eireiilatetl for jmblie opinion at 
the A^bbottabad session, was resumed. 'I'lie bill soiipht to empower the niiinieipali- 
ties of the Frontier iTovinee to jirohibit tin* keepinp of brothels and the residence 
of prostitutes within their art'as, failure to eoinjily with the notice of (jeetion beinp 
punishable with imprisonment and fine, it was turther provided that the ofleiiee 
shall be triable summarily and that evidence of n pulatK ii shall be admissible to 
prove the offence. 

These two provisions broupht about an interest inp (levelotirnent. The debate beinp 
reeurned, Mr. IHr Bakhsh moved the reference of llu' bill to a select eommitlee. Kom 
M ir Ahmed, lepal remembrancer, raised the objection that, as t lie provisions of th(‘ bill 
ran counter to two all-lndia statutes, namely, the ('riininal IToeedure (’ode and the Fvi- 
dence Act, previous sanction under section W (A) of the (loverninent of India Act 
should have been taken and as this had not been done the bill uas iiKrn Mr. 

Fir Bakhsh tried to save bis bill by pointmp out that there was a pro\ision in that 
section that the sanction of the (Jovernment of India could be obtained after the pas- 
sape of such bill, but the President made a statement that a mistake liad been com- 
mitted in allowinp the bill to be introduced and it lind bi'cii wronply eirunlaled. 
The debate so far held was wronp an ) could not, iimicr tin* rules, be eontinuceJ. 
He. therefore, ruled that the bill should be reparded as non-existent. 

Girl s Education 

The House next passed without division Rai Sahib Mchar ('henul Khanna's reso- 
lution asking that a (tovcnunenl hiph school fur pirls sliould be immediati ly opened 
in Peshawar. Sir Abdul (Aiz/ww, Minister, pointed out that the demand fiT a pirls’ hiph 
Bchool ill Peshawar was based more on scntiiBi nt than on jiraelieal neid ami he appealed 
to the mover to withdraw his resolution in view of his jiromise that his department 
would consider the subject favourably and do what was fca-ible both in respect 
of allocation of more funds for pirls’ education and faeililatinp thinr hiph school 
studies. Mr. Ghulam Rabbani, who alone voiced opposition, said that 
a hiph school for pirls at Ptshawar was not a jiressinp need, 
and would have to be satisfied at the. cost of primary education and the in- 
terests of the rural and the Mahomedan j)opulation who would not be benefited at 
all. This broupht forth a retort from Mr. JIahibullah, (Indepimdent) that if Mr. 
Rabbani’fl insinuation was that only Hindu would be benefitted he was doinp 
no service by opposing the resolution on that pround. (Jn the other hand, he should 
try to make his community emulate their Hindu brothers and sisters in the matter 
of education. Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, Deputy President, said that one of 
his considerations in supportinp the resolution was that it had been broupht forward 
by a member of the minority community, and that if their pirls had made so much 
progress as to need a high school at Peshawar, it was the duty of (lie majority to 
support such a demaud. Kai Saheb Khanna was not satisfied with the Minislei’s state- 
ment, and pointed out that at present the Government was only spending 2 per cent, on 
girls’ education whereas there were no less than 710 primary schools in the province, 
three colleges and a large number of high schools for boys. As regards the Minis- 
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ter'B contention that there were only n handful of Kiris BludyinR in the higher clasgea 
of middle bcIiooIh, Mr. Khiinna declared that he was arp-uinp: in a vicious circle as 
the openir.^ of a hi^h Bchool would fill iii the middle schools. 

f’OKTH IN .lumClARY 

There was an inlerf'Btin^; debate on Sardar Raja Sinffh's rcsolutum recommending 
that 50 i>fT cent, of the posts in the judicial line should be fdicd from amongst the 
tnemhcTH of the bar by open competition and the remaining 50 per cent, on a com- 
munal basis. Malik Khada Hakhsh moved an amendment that recruitment to all P^st^ 
in the judicial lim; should be from memb- rs of the bar. Moving his amendment which 
favoured a division of 50 ]H*r cent, of jiosis in the jiidifial line between the thr^ 
coiumiinilicH in the ra io of 3(). JO. and *1, Malik Kbuda Bakhsh maintained that the 
fixing of ratios in apportioning posts in the services was an obnoxious principle, 
this was ]):irti(*iilarl y dangerous in the judicial line. Only niemberfl frorn the bar 
who were e(Ii<‘l(>iiL and knew the law thoroughly should he rcjcruited without 
ratio considerations, and keeping tlic high(“^t interests of the cominunity as a whole 
in view, d'he han. Fnianre Mrmbrr o})posed the amendment and said that the separation 
of the judiciary frtmi llu' executive, which was prc-suji]> 0 ‘^ed by the amcndraerit, was 
not at pri'scnt fi'asible, as the cadre of olliciT'^ in the krontier was small, and occa- 
sions might arise when it might be found necessary to transfer officers from One 
line to another. He. said tliai much a-* sncli a reform in’ght be necessary it had not 
been found juaeticable in otb'T parts of India, and to accept the amendment would 
only increa'^e tlu* diliiculties of the (lovcrnment. He. however, promised that in 
Bi lecling men for the judiciary ilc' (lovcrnment w’ould select men with a special apti- 
tude hir law. i'll*' In /rjtrndf'nt party, who s]>onsored the amendment, said 
they were against allocation of posts on a communal basis, esj)ccially in the judicial 
line in winch knowledge of law ami capaeity to administer it should alone be the 
oualifieation for appointments, 'fhe Tnasury brnfhes opposed the amendment and the 
ilindu block sulidly sided with them, but they were defeated by IS votes to 17 and 
the amendment was earned as a substantive motion. 

Ri:vi:Nri; Ri:mi.<.''1ons 

Khan Bahadur At>dnl Rahim Khan then moved a resolution recommending 50 
])er cent, remi^'^ion in land revenue aiul ahyana so long as the prices of grain were 
low. 'file landholder in rubers strongdy supporied the resolution. Ihc debate was pro- 
longed for lialf an h )ur. but as more .^pe.ikers wanted to siieak, it was postponed till 
the next nuii-ollieial tlay. I'hc House then adjourned till the 14th, 

Frontier Tranquillity Bill — Scl. Comm. Report 

I4ih. OCTOBER The ('ouncil held a short silting to-day when the report of 
the Select ('ommiiloe on the 'rr.’impiillity Bill was presented to the House. The 
t^uminittei* had made some important <*hangcs in the Bill. It considered that the Bill 
should not be a permanent mea'^nre on the statute book, but suggested that it Rhould 
last only for five years. Khan Bahadur Abdiir Rahim Khau and Mr. MahomM 
Sharif!’ Khan reeommendeil that the Bill should be in force only for two years. The 
samo members oium'd that an “otlicer of the (lovcrnmenl’ should not be lower in 
rank (han an .\uditional District Magistrate, or a Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
but the (.\)mmittee, as a wiiole, did not accept this change. As regards the means 
to be adopted to im[)lement the provihions of the Bill, only the means were 

“absoliitefy necessary” had been panctioned. The Committee suggested the 
adoption of the provisions of Section 12 of the Bengal C’riminal Law Amendment 
Act TvidO, to give eornpensalion to the dependents of those arrested and detained 
under this law, it being provided that a monthly allowance adequate to m^t the 
needs of the detenu’s family and his near relatives, shall be made by the Govern- 
ment according to hi.s rank in life. The Ooiuraittec also borrovved section four of toe 
Terrorists Outrages Act 19.J2, in respect of utilising lands, buildings, quarters, etc, for 
the accommodation of troops, iiolice or prisoners. * nr u ^ 

A minority consisting of Khan Bahadur Abdtir Rahim Khan, Mr. Mahomw 
Sharin’ Khan and Sardar Raja Singh suggested than the punish ment prescribe in 
the case of a first conviction be one year and in the case of a subsequent conviction, 
two years. The majority however thought that a uniform period of two years should 
be maintained. The Committee recommended that compensation should be to 

those whose vehicles were appropriated. The Committee finally opined that the Bill 
had not been so altered as to require rcpublication. 
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THE FKONTIER LEOlHLAllVE COUNCIL 
liE.ufssioN .OF Land Kfvf.vuf in Fkoniifji 

18lh. OCTOBER:— In the ('ounril to-dny, ihr Crovornmcnt. wcro dofralcd by one 
vote on Khan JUihadur Ahdur Rahim Khan's resolution . recomtnondinp a remission 
of fifty per cent in land revenue and in the abiynna water rale, which together 
broii|;ht in about thirty-four lakhs to the rrovimial Exchequer. 

In the demand for a total reduction of sevenieen lakhs, the Zemindar members 
from amon^ the I'ropjreshives and Liberals, were 8up)>orted by the ('iitirc; Nationalist 
bloc, while the Government wen* supported by the Hindus who madt* their positon 
clear by statin'^ that, while tiiey were in sympathy with the 'piinciple underlying 
the Bill, they could not a^ree to fifty ]i< r cent remission w’ith its concomitant surcharge 
in taxation, w’hich would inevitably fall on the non-a/^ricnltural cbisses. 

Mr. TInnnpson. llevinue Cimimissioner. and tthc Irrij^alion t^ecrctary, explained 
the reasonableiK’ss of the present assessments on land and canal water, and pointed 
out the unreaBonablcncss of a fifty per cent reduction, which would only nsult in 
crippling the beneficent departments. This would hardly be to the benelit of the 
cultivating class themselves. 

On the other hand, the supporters of the resolution, particulaily Nationalist 
members, maintained that the {ibght of the land-owning classes was so serious as to 
constitute a iiositivi* danger, and it was the duty of the Stati* to give the required 
relief, even by making further retrenchment in the department concerned. 

The Nationalist fioint of view was put forward by Ihr Bah.sh and Mr. Ilabihullah. 
They said that the distress among the cultivators was rial, and it was the duty of 
the Government to ])lay the part of a fi icnd-in-nced towards the peasantry for whom 
they professed to have so much sympathy. 'I'he latter had gi'cn freely of their 
blood and money during tin* War to save India and the Ihnpire and they were now’ 
asking for a helping hand in an emcigency which was critical. 'fla' si mat ion was 
also not without danger. 

Pir Baksh Khan asked the (iovernrnent not to allow themsilves to be lulled into 
a false sense ot security through the ])revaihng a])p<>aranee of aeijuit sernce and peace. 
It was merely the lull before a storm. {<uch had been made of law and order in 
re?ent times. But was not the sympathetic handling of (juest ions like tliese a surer — 
though probably a little indirect— way of maintaining peace and goial Go\crnmcnt ? 
Unsympathetic "attitude in such matters in(*vital)ly introiluced the vicious circle of 
agrarian discontent, disoiders and the big slick and they had the situation there in 
a nut-shell. 

Hindu members, including Rai Sahib Ishf.r iJas^ liai Sah/h Rnchirnm and 
Lala Ladha Ram voiced their oj>position to the resedntion as it stood. 'Ihe Leader 
of the Hinuu party made it clear that, had tlie demand for i ('mission lavn put at a 
more reasonable figure, they would have gi\en their support to it, as th(*y were in 
agreement with the underlying principle of the rc’-olution. But its usefulness was 
marred by its comprehensive nature and the vagueness of the period of which remis- 
sion was sought. Monover, what guarantee was tliere that the resultant difficulty 
would not, entail further taxation noon a peofilc already overbiinh'iK d ? Ineomc-tax 
payirs and the small artisans would he the scape-goats. No doubt, a contented 
peasantry was the backbone of the administration, and a discontented one was the 
happy recruiting ground for malcoutcnls and agitators, but the budget had already 
been balanced and passed, and the proper rtdnction now in the actual collected 
revenue was hardly within the pale of practical politics. 

Finally, Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna rnatle a statcmcTit on behalf of the 
Hindus that, while opposing the resolution as it stood, they ware not opposed to 
equitable relief to the agricultural cias.seii. 'Ihcy were not in a position to assesc how 
in practice a fifty per cent reduction could be carried out or bow it would ojieratc 
on the population in general, and they were conijielled to oppose the resolution as 
it stood. 

Mr. Thomson.^ Bovenue Commissioner, explained in detail, with facts and figures, 
the impossibility of making such a reduction on the one had and the reasonableness 
of the present rates of assesment on the other. He said that the taxpayers would 
doubtless be happier to have a cent per cent remission in rates, but the needs of 
the administration should also be considerid. As regards the actual distress, let the 
ryots remember the palmy days of 1918 and 19l9, when the prices soared high. 
Even now, compared to the prices ruling in the Bettlement years, the ryots were 
not worse off. He quoted figures to prove that the prices were in some cases actu- 
ally higher. Even so, the Government had given liberal relief in 1929, 1930, and 
1931 and their policy in this respect was closely correlated to that of the Punjab 
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where too remisHion had not been plaeed nt fifty j)cr cent. It wan unjust to char^j^e 
the (lovcrnment wilh laek of sympathy. Tliey wire and were prepared to 

jjlivc what local r(‘li(;f lliey could ilc was sure that even tlic peasantry would be 
more reasonable than some of tlie njembers, because sometimes tiny could see 
thing's b(‘tt<T than others. I'henj was no danp:er of the peasantry misundcrslandiuK 
them if they did not support th(; fifty per cent remission. 

The Sfcrciary for Imi/afion said that the (Jovernment were actually {J^ivin^; canal 
wat('r to cultivators at less than the cost price. If they had a seven lakhs cut in 
the canals r('venin‘, not. only iirijration but also othir activities would come to a 
stand still. He pointed out the inconsisti'iicy of making: on the one hand a reduction 
of twenty lakhs m reveniK*, and on the other .askin^r the (Jovernment to undertake 
schemes for bririfrin^' drinking water to the arid distri(ts, 

Mr. C i/iirii nyhani, Einaricc' Member, said that the interests of no community were 
eloser to the heart of tlie (Joxtrnmcnt th.an that of the airricull oral classes, and they 
were watching: tlnir neids witli sympathy. He othn d to establish a committee to 
help the House to tret the neeessary data from the departments coneerned, so as to 
be able to arrive at a correct ami wholesome decision. 

StATPToUV IhtOVISfON Fop. .‘^FPVFNTIOS 

'I’licre w’as complete aL'ri't rmait on tlic mxt r<*solution, which recommended the 
incorporation of a jirovision in (he (Jovernment of India Act to be plaeed before 
rarliament in tlie near fiiturt* for nrikintr the suhvention to he granted to the 
Kronti(T I’rovince a statutory and perm.anent ehartre on the incomo of the Central 
(Jovernment, in mk-Ii a way as to enable the Frontier Administration to he carried 
on in all respicts on a footing of (quality with the rest of British India. 

SjH'nkers m Hupport of this resolution took their stand on (he fact that the Fron- 
tier was fulfilling tlie funeiion not only of an fndian unit, tmt of an Imperial unit. 
In asking for a statutory provision to maki' both t'nds med. they were only deman- 
ding: wh.at was clearly tlieir ri^ht. 

The ( lovernmeiit found themsidvea in npreement with the rest of the House, and 
the Finance Mi mher, Mr. Cu nninjj:ham. promised to communicate the result of the 
debate and the wish of the House to tin* proper authorities. 

d'he Mtnisier said that the dignity of the; Frontier Province, which wished to l)e 
r(%^arded as an equal component of the Indian Federation, demanded that the sub- 
vention should be statutory. 

The. resolution \Yas adopted unanimously. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

The Frontirr Tranquillity Bill ( Contd. ) 

20lh. OCTOBER :—IAirther projj:re-s with the oonsideralion of the public Tranquillity 
Bid "US made in the (Council to-day when its ('xamination clause by clause was taken 
up. 'J'he (Jovernment were opjiOBed at evi'ry step by Nationalist imanbcrs raisinir a 
debate on every nossilile point. Only three clauses were considiTi^d during the day's 
sitting;, two of wliieh wen' passi'd by majorities of 2() to 9 and 25 to 11, wliile in 
respecq of tlie tiiird, tlie (Jovernm(*nt met the opposition half way, apreein^ not to 
v(«t the K})eeial powers iu any but pazetlid otlieiTS. whereas the oripinal clause eon- 
lemnlated that the powers could be exercised by f^ub-Ii)sj)ectors. 

At the outset, Malik Khuda Bakhsh proposed that the Bill, as reported by the 
select eommiltee, he eireuiated for elicitinp pubbe opinion before the 7th December 
1932. He Avns supported by other Nationnbsts, who })oirted out that the select 
committee itself was not unanimous repardinp its recommendations, that it was only 
fair that the public should be atl’ordial an opportunity to have their sav respcctinp 
the measure which nH’ccled their liberties, that the (Jovernmeiit had not behind them 
the suiiport of the eltx'ted noii-otlieial clement as had been demonstrated by the 
division on Malik Kbuda Bakhsh's motion on the first day. and finally tliat there 
was 110 justification for undue haste, esmcially since the (rovcnimcnt would continue 
to enjoy the same iiowers under the Ordinance till January, 1933. 

The Government opposed the amendment, statinp that time was the essence of 
the thinp, and as there would be no further opportunity to frame tuch a law bet- 
ween now and the time of the expiry of the Oidinance. 

The amendment was rejected by 20 to 9 votes — the Hindus remaininp neutral. 

Mr. Abdul Oaff'ur Khan then proposed that the Act should come into force not 
at once, but on the Ist January 193J^I. In support of 'his amendment, Mr. Gaffhr 
Khan slated that tho Government would be enjoying the same extraordinary powers, 
BO to say, by double legislation, firstly under the Ordinance and then again by tho 
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present Act. There was a possibility that the Government and the Congress might 
<’Omc to an understandii^g in the meantime or that the Round Table Conference 
might reach a decision removing the necessity for all these proceedings, and the 
(Government might therefore stay their hands (ill then. 

Mr, C unnimjhani , Finance Member, joined in the hope (hat peaceful conditions 
would soon l)e ristoncl, which would please none more than the Ciovcrnment, but 
they could not anticipate things and should follow to their logical conclusion of 
things as they found them. 

'J’hc amendment was lost uilhont a division. 

Mnlil Khufla Bnhhsh tluai moved (hat the Government should not liave power 
to apply the Act to the IVovince on any part thereof for more than om* inonih. 
and that fnrlher extiiition of (he measure should be obtained with the sanction of 
tile (\)iincil, calk'd in a special session. 

Tliis amendment was also rejected. 

TnorosAL To Limit Lite of Rill Jo Six Months 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh then moved that the lib* of the R)ill shoiiUl be bmiti'd to 
six months, instead of live years. It was eont('iided that even Orilinanees were ])ro- 
miilgated for only six months. Why then legislate for an unknown future, when 
a new regime would come into bi'ing. 

Mr. G/uflam opj> 0 ‘^ing the aim ndment. said that allhough the (Governmt nt, 

in Ibe hrst inslanee. wanted (he measure to be a permanent one. In* and bis collea- 
gues in the select eommiltce had piTsmulcil (lie (J(>v(Tnment (o limit it to five years, 
This period was quite n’asonable, seeing (hat similar statutes wi're being enacted for 
periods of ten years in other parts of India. The tinu^ was not far otl when the 
province would have complete' re'sjKinsihility and they should prc])are for it fremi 
now onwareis. Jf the coming montlis shoulel bring aixieit an improvement in the 
situation, the; future (rovemment would he at lilx'rty to she-lve the Act and the 
Couneil to repeal it altogether, as tin* popular clement would then he fully rejiresen- 
ted on it. The House should therefore have no qualms, that the-y were l('giHlating 
for a needlessly long period. 

Maalri Xar Bakhsh declared that there was more of blind sentiment liehind 
•omc of the arguments ndvaiuMcl than a clear knowledgi; of what the Bill implied. 
The (lovernrnent wore shown in a daiker shade in eomparison with tin' autocrats of 
old, and that, for what ? p\)r introducing a Bill whiili was in ri'ality inmx'uous 
and which only authorised the local (lOvernimni to rest riel the liberty of pi'rsons 
for one month and no more. The agitation against the Bill was jnirely artdieial 
and was bred as nnieli in ignorance ns in pc'rvity. He recalled the words of Rir 
Bakhsh on tin* land revenue motion when ho stated : ‘'Ihis is the lull 

before a storm.” It did not lie in the mouth of Rir Bakhsh now to say that every- 

thing was rosy and that an enactment for six months would imirt; than cover iho 
needs of tin* ease. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul RahBn Khan, who was om* of the inemberH of the sek'ct 
committee, said that the situation in the Frontier was not the same as in Bengal, 
and it was hareliy fair to treat thi.s province on a nar with provinces where similar 
extraordinary legislation had be^en enacted. It would establish the honafnies of the 
Governnicnt, h(! said, if they reHtri<*ted the life of the Bill to' a period less than five 
years, wJiereas if they persisted in enacting it for the latter period, tiny would, in 
ellect, he telling the peojde of the PTontier that they were no better than Bengars. 

Mr. Cunnifighavi, opposing the motion, said that (he law was being passed as 

much for themselves ns for their sueee-ssors, and an Act for six months would defeat 
its own object. Within two years, there would he important constitutional changes 
coming into force, and it was the duly of the Government to look aheau and 
beyond. Mr, Cunningham narrated how the Government had come to a compro- 
mise with the majority in the select committee, and maintained that five years was 
the minimum for which the powers would be required. About two years from now. 
he said, they would be on the verge of important constitutioual changes which would 
bring with them a certain amount of ditliculty. They would he untrue to those who 
followed them, if they did not provide for that |)criod with reasonable prospects of 
security. He associated hirascli with the hope that there would be no need to use 
these powers after six months and trusted that, in the coming years, people would 
even forget that such a law existed iifion the statute hook. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and declared rejected by 25 votes to 
11, Hindus siding with tne Government. 
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Bpoakin^; on Malik Khuda Balchsh's ftmoridmont that the powers should be exer- 
cised by officers not below the rank of Additional District Ma^^istrates, Mr. 
Cunninqhant said that Sub- Inspectors and other officers had so far discharged their 
duties find responsibilities with sing^ular ability and conscientiousness, but if the 
( lovcrnincnt would thereby ensure that the Act would not be unpopular, they were 
willing: to substitute the words ‘‘(jazetted Officers/’ 

Mr. Khuda Bakhsh accepted the arnendniont on behalf of his party. The House 
then adjourned. 

21st. OCTOBER; — By holdinf!; two aesHions during the day, the second day devoted 
to the Frontier TraiKiuilhty Bill, the C'ouncil disposed of a further batch of Nationa- 
list amendments, the majority of which were defeated by lar^^c majorities, while 
others wen; either accepted by the (Jovernment or withdrawn as a result of the 
Finance Member a^reeintic to their principle and promisinp to incorporate their motif 
in the Bill. In the latter cate^mry came Khan Ahdul Jihaflur Khans amendment 
that reasonable monthly rent should be ])aid for .the use Jand occupation of huild- 
inps or land temporarily appronriated by tiovernment and Mr. Habibullahs amend- 
ment that the quarters occiijiied by women should be sacroBauct and should not 
be subject to oecupation. 

The arnendmcnis accepted by ( lovcrnmcnt were that a special order issued by 
(lovernment for the arrest or detention of a person shall be in writin^q that (iovern- 
ment's (grounds for employing special powers ^hall be reasonable and ‘sufficient arnl 
that tile words ‘any nutans that are absolutely n(‘ces>ary and reasonable may be used' 
lie omitted, d'he burden of speeches in favour of the amendments was that the 
extraordinary powers were likely to be abused and mishandled by otTicers. In reply 
to liiis an assurance was ^'iveu that (ioverumeut wen* only tiivinf' themselves wide 
latitude, not to be actually availed of in practice, but to fall bat k upon in case of 
extreme emergency. 

Two provisions to which the greatest opposition was offered were those applying, 
firstly, to a man 'about to act' and secondly, the tiower given to officers to^ compel 
a particular conduct or abstention therefrom from a suspected person. Both the 
amendments were iiresscd to a division and lost by majorities of BJ to lU and 21 to 
b respectively. 

A feature of the debate to-day as on the previous two days of disrussion on this 
hill was that while arguments on* both sides were well marshalled and cogently expre- 
ssed, no undue heat was generated and remarkahly good fueling i>revaile<l. 

That the Frontier Tramiiiiility Bill was detieient in respect of clear defmitiona of 
ofl’ences and llu'ir rernedii's. that it sought to arm the executive with powers un- 
naralhdcd in the history of juris[)rudenee, that it was desirable in the name of law 
Itself that some sort of healthy cheek should he placed on officers who would be 
arm(‘d with those powers and the peaceful frontier was being unjustly tnade the 
viciim of a law wliieh had primarily been conceived for more distant provinces, were 
some of the arguments advaneeil by the naiioiialist movers of amendments whieh 
having been sent in the name of each member of the party enabled them to shoulder 
the debate by turns. 'I'lioy particularly attacked the tihra^'Cj ‘uliout to act’, arrest 
without warrant, veriial deh'gatioii of power to arrest, detention without trial for 
tlfteeu days and thereafter for two months and power to compel a person to take a 
particular course of action. 

The Finance Alcmbcr ami the Inspector-general of police met them on technical 
grounds and assured them that their fears w'erc ungrounded. 

Two iion-offn-ial members, Messrs. Uhulam Habbani and Maulvi Nur Bakhsh 
stood up against the Nationalist oratory. Mr. Nur Bukhsh deplored that some of 
them were allowing too nimdi play to their imagination and were conjuring up lurid 
pictures of blood and fire throughout the land the moment the law was placed on 
the statute book. He reminded the house that the same Government had employed 
the Ordinance with great considerateness and could be expected to use the powers 
which were specifically meant to be used in extraordinary circumstances only, with 
a reasonable sense of decency and appropriateness. 

There was a tussle on the phrase ‘about to act', the Independents declaring that 
it was a psychological and hence non-legiil expression, whereas Afr. Adam held that 
Hince even design was made punishable by the Cr. P. Code and in the present ins- 
tance only deputy superintendents would be empowered to take cognisance of an 
offence, the possibility of hardship, if at all. should really be less. He replied to 
another oppositiou argument by stating that the Frontier was not without its terro* 
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ristir activities and it should not be supposed that terrorism was non-existent in 
the Frontier. 

This brought forth an afUrmation from Mr. Pir Bakhah that the Frontier had 
shown exemplary non-violence even in the face of the greatest provocation, and that 
there was not a vestige of terrorism in the province. 

During the debate it was also pointed out on behalf of the Government that the 
bill was (sscntially a preventive measure and as such contained powers that were 
admittedly wide but tliey w'ould never be employed by Guvernim'nt too harshly or 
tyrannically, As regards detention without trial they had imjirovc'd upon the Gidi- 
nance and reserved to themselves the right to release a man as soon as they were 
reasonably sure tint the arrest had served its jmrposc. Government had also aeeep- 
ied the principle of giving a subsistence allowance or compensatian us the ease 
might he to persons allected by the bill, but tlii'y could not agret! to giving a siibsis- 
tenee allowance to their dt'pendents as well, as that would only open up a new 
avenue for the solution of unemployment. 

22nd. OCTOBER : — Two other safeguards proposed by imh’pemlents which Gov(*rn- 
ment saw’ their way to accept to-day related to the rt'ports of public mec'tings and com- 
pensation for damage caused by acts undiT the Act. riu* Finance Member agre(Hl 
tliat police officers should not have power to di'pute to a villagi'-headman, lambardars 
and others to do the duty of repiirters if, as was asserted by Mr. I*ir Bal:nh, thert* 
was a ilangcr of private grudges being veuli'd on vieiims. The section was ehangi'd 
accordingly, though the power to ttike an escort to such meetings including {loliec- 
mcn was rotainca. As regards indemi.iiy against claims for damages proposed hy 
the Bill, the Finance Member consented to add a iiroviso that with the previous 
consent of the local (Jovernment claim for damages might he put in. 

He accepted and agreed to iueoriiorate in the bill the prineijile of daily compen- 
sation to persons such as taxi-drivers and ollieis wdiosi} conveyances and other vehi- 
cles Government might had occasion to seize. Similarly h** bowed to the popubar 
sentiment when be agreed to (aisure the sanctity of place's of worship against searches 
and accepted the phrase ‘Any place other than mosepie, lem])lc, third wara or dha- 
ramsaia’ which was nuilually arrived at as a result of eoiisultutiou on the Hoor of 
the House. ‘And why not a church’, said Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, to which 
the Finance Member laughingly replied, ‘All rignt. Let us have church too.’ 

Disobedience of Preventive Ori)i-:r 

The Btifl’est opposition of the day was otlered on two important issues, namely, 
maximum sentence of two years wiih fine for disohedieuee of a preventive order 
under see. 5, and the finality of the tribunal's verdict. I'hcsc* w’cre also the two 
issues on which the Nationalists appeared to have moral supjiort from outside tlieir 
own ranks. On the latter issue Sardar Raja SitKjh spoke in support of the amend- 
ment which w’as tinally ace.epled by the Finance Mt*mb(‘r wIk'U a division was about 
to be taken, while on the former issue Rai Sahib Ladka Ram had an amendment, 
that the sentence in the lirst iustanet* should be one year and two years in the 
second as against six months proposed by the Nationalists. Rai Haliib'Ladha Ham’s 
amendment wois however overruled, being time barred. 

tSpeaking on Mr. Khuda BalcsPs amendment to this section the Finance MembiT 
said that (Tovernment had given very careful consideration to the* period of punish- 
ment before the decision to fix the sentence at two years was arrived at. As the 
bill itself was essentially preventive so this punitive iirovision was also preventive 
as well as deterrent. Theoretical assertions were in this instance unprofitable arid 
practical considerations should alone guide tlmin. As regards the other powers in 
the Act which were described ns too far-reaching and to which safeguards had been 
drought forward, he said that while he recognized the ffireo of some of them ho 
could not agree to their iucor Deration, because that would only defeat jthe purpose 
of the bill. He appealed to the House to leave it to the good sense and fairness of 
the officials to see that only what was reasonable and necessary was done. 

The House adjourned till the 24th. when non-official business was taken up, 
including a motion recommending release of political prisoners. 

Kohat Sufferers’ Loan 

24 lh. OCTOBER There was an interesting debate in the Council to-day on 
Rai Sahib Mehar Chand Khanna's motion recommending the remiBsion of the entire 
loan of 10 lakhs granted to sufferers of the Kohat riots in 1924. Rat Saheb Khanna 
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Baid that by ^crantin^? reraiBsion the Government would only lose about Rg. 30,(X)0 
yearly for the period over which the iiiatalments were spread. P^or that fact of 
^race they would earn the ^^ratitudc and f^oodwill of all the three communities. He 
said that the people had taken loanw cxp(!etin^ to rehabilitate themselves, but they 
were now re^>:rcttinf; having entered into this additional commitment. On the one 
hand* the value of immoval)le property had f,^one down considerably and trade was 
at a low ebb due to the depression. Whichever way they turned, they could not 
see any hope of bein^ abb- to pay back the money. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment had start(?d makinfj; leii;al recoveries. As a conserpience about forty persons 
had been renden-d inHolva nt and a number of firms had p:ono into liquidation. In 
Other parts of India, w'here similar disasters had occurred, and Government had come 
forward with some measure of gratuitous aid in conjuctiou with loans, but in Kohat 
this had not bcfui done. He therefore appealed to the Government to show mercy 
to the pi'ople. 

While IVo^resMives and Liberals opposed the motion (the vSecretary of the former 
party recalling that on the land revenue remission issue, Hindus had taken up an 
unfavourable attitude, presumably becaiistt it was to the benefit of Muslims mostly), 
Nationalists and Hindus solidly supfiorted it. 

The leader of the Nationalist Party deprecatefl the introduction of communal 
feelin^^s. Moreover, where the (piestion of human sut!‘tTin<^ was involved, universal 
sympathy alone should prevail without considerafious of community. Pie appealed 
to the GoviTiiment to write off the amount, beeansc they woulil thereby be securing 
the objects they claimed they had in view of the maintenance of law and order, 
namely, the bringing of jxiaee and contentment to the people. 

Other speakers, in siip[>ort of the resolution, said that due to the riots, which 
were accompanied by tires, the people of Kohat had sutfered a material loss to the 
extent of four crorcs of rupee.s. 4'he Government had gained to the extent of eighty 
lakhs as currency notice of that value were burnt. This figuns it wasj claimed, was 
not an exaggerated oik; and had even to some extent been endorsed by the (lOvern- 
raent. Therefore, keeping in view the real hardship prevailing among the people, the 
fact that persons owning thousands and lakhs had been reduced to absolute paupers 
overnight, the vast resources of the Government and the diflicult times, which had 
been rendered still more dillicull for the Kohat people, due to the refusal of credit and 
the consequent stagnation of l)usineas, it was eminently fit and reasonable that the 
Government sliould show their gimerosity and remit the entire loan. 

The Pbiianco Member. Mr. Cunnuujliam. opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. He said that the Government had tlie utmost sympathy with those 
who had sufrered during the riots, whether tlu'y were Hindus, Mu'^salmans or Sikhs. 
Their sy npathy was not infiutMieed by any considerations sueh as the origin of, or other 
factors c(/niiccled with, those riots, lie wished at the same time, to make it perfect- 
ly clear that the (»overnm“nt had no intention whatever to forego the amount 
advanced as loan. He wished that the Govcriimeni had an opportunity to make 
their position clear at tlu; Abbottabad ses.sion, because in that case recoveries on 
instaluKMits at Kohat would by now have shown better results. Mr. Cunningham 
Btated that within two years of the ailvaneement of the loans, it was found that 
money was not being g<'nuinely appropriated for the purposes wherefor it was given. 
In 1930, the year following the period of depression, ihe Government, after taking 
all the circumstances into view, extended the period of payment to 20 years and 
also oirered to forego interest, if the instalments were paid on the due date, it was 
not trade depression, however, so mueh as the mistaken idea, that a remission would 
be forthcoming, that was responsible for the dilUculty which the Government had 
been experiencing in making the recoveries ever since 1930. A very important 
principle was also involved in the question. The revenues of the Government came 
from the tax-payers and not from a bottomless purse. If remission was to be given 
to Kohat, money would have to come from tax-payers not only of this province, but of 
India as a whole. And then, too. Kohat was not the only place which had such troubles 
or was likely to have them. Therefore, both for the sake of the good name of the 
Frontier Province, and the reputation of their people for commercial honesty, the Go- 
vernment could not countenance a move savouring of repudiation of comraitinenta. 

Rai Sahib Khanna, replying, said that a province wnich had to depend on others 
for a oiajor portion of their expenditure, could not be too squeamish regarding con- 
•iderations of credit. 

The motion was lost by 20 votes to 14, the minority consisting of Hindus an4 
Nationalists. 

29 
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The Frontier Tranquillity Bill (Contd.) 

During the afternoon sitting of the Council, further progress was made with the 
Tranquillity Bill. The Government agreed to delete clause 20 which laid down 
special procedure for cognisance of olfenecs by courts. Nationalists strongly opposed 
the principle of vicarious punishment inherent in the inlliction of a general fine on 
all people of the offending village, irrespective of whether one was present in the 
village then or not. 

Mr, Ganninfjham replied that the principle was not so unheard of as had been 
alleged, because in certain Pathan trib»‘s, there was a centuries’ old custom incorpo- 
rating the same principle where two tribes were at war. 

25th. OCTOBER : — The House met to-day, the last day of its current Bession, to 
pass the Public Tranquillity Bill. 

After adopting the remaining eleven clauses whi<‘h laid down the procedure for 
the trial of offences coming under this Act, the House agreed to the Bill as a whole 
by 27 votes to 8. 

Nationalists did not move their amendment to the preamble and the title, but 
they passed all their other amendimmts to thi? whole ol the chapter on procedure, 
proposing the deletion of a seriiis of clauses and also a<lding a titial elmise introdu- 
cing the principle of ajipeal. All their amendments were however deh-ated. 

On the only division claimed to-day, regarding thi' tle.letion of the clause reser- 
ving to the Government the right of non-transfer of cases, the Government had a 
majority of 20 to 7. 

At the end of the debate, MJialik Khudu Bahhsli and Pir BakJmh for the Nation- 
alists and Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahini Khan ( IndepiMulent ) voiced the general 
sentiments of the Opposition. The Finance Member Mr, Gunnitvjham replied to 
their points later, before the Bill was finally put. 

‘‘Not is Kekpino \vitii the Siuuit of the Reforms” 

Malik Khuda Bakhsk said that from the very ineejition of the Bill, his ]>arty had 
tried every means open to thi'in to persuade the G^)vernment to change their mind, 
but without success. He took an imaginary accused through all the processes con- 
templated by the Act, the penalties reserved for him and the i)rivileges dtmied to 
him, and said that looked at in that light, the Council could not eongiatulatc itself 
on its first important performance. It Was not as though Uiily (^xigressiu's or ‘Red- 
Shirts’ were involved, he said. The hon’ble members w’ere eipially involved. The 
Act was not in keeping with the spirit of the Reforms. It had not been discussed 
on its merits in the Council, but on a party basis, which was a very dangerous 
procedure to follow in the case of such a far-reaching legislation. 

Plea for Policy of Conciliation 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahiman appealed to the Government in the name of Bri- 
tish justice to think twice before placing the Act on the statute-book. He declared : 
‘Tf the British administration is respected anywhen; in the world, I believe it is be- 
cause of its magnificent traditions of impartial justice. \V"e now hope that they will 
give us the same freedom which they themselves cherish.” He pleaded for a policy 
of conciliation and goodwill on both sides, and said if that tioliey were adopti'd, th(i 
necessity for such drastic measures would not exist. The Khan Bahadur concluded 
by saying that those whom the Bill was intended to deter were people prepared for 
the worst. Imprisonment and confiscation were only a mild sort of ])uni8hment 
compared to what they were ready to suirer. The Bill, therefore, would not serve its 
pur^se, but would only cause hardship among the general population. 

Province’s debt to Conore.SvS and “red shirts’ ’ 

Moulvi Nur Baksh Khan, supporting the passage of the Bill, said that thoae 
who opposed the measure were deceiving themselves and others by drawing iho 
picture of a martial law regime to prevent the enaetraent of the Bill into law. That 
was a false picture. They knew the dangers threatening the Frontier, the organisa- 
tions working against the Government, and the length to which they were prepared 
to go. If the Government were honest to themselves and to the people they could 
not but assume the powers now asked for by them. While candidly admitting that 
the Frontier Province owed something to the Gongress and the Red-Shirt movement 
in the way of the acceleration of the present Reforms, he, at the same time, warned 
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their admircrH that other aspects of their activities were inimical to the best interests 
of the Erontier people and must be curbed. He opined that the same energy might 
now be directed into more constructive channels, such as education and the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 

“DisiM.rsioNEO AND Cfiartened” 

Pir Dahsh Khan said that they would be returning to their constituencies disillu- 
sioned and chaKtened. They had been warned that the Council was incapable of 
doing any good to the ])(‘OpIe. but they had rKvertheless come forward as optimists 
to co-op(Tate in working the Keforms. And the f)r(!sent liill was what they were 
now taking back to their electi^rs. Indeed, they were unconsciously countenancing 
the acts of the (loverinnent. He, thiTefore, made it clear that the law that was now 
being enacted had not the least support from the Indi'pcndent Party. 

^’UE Official Hfokehman 

Mr. Cunnimiham . replying to the debate, paid a tribute to the manner in which 
the House as a whole had eii-operated in ))u(ting the Pill on the statute-book, and 
the readiness with which they had given th*‘ir help. No doubt, the Pill was a seri- 
ous addition to th(‘ law of the {iroviiu'e. but if they could pass through the next five 
years without eiieount* ring tin' troubles of the previous years, the Government 
would lie glad evi'ii to forget that such a law ('xisted. d’he Government hoped that 
there wouhl be no necessity to apply the Aet. If he had any part to play in the 

future administration of the pro\inees, he would see to it that the law was judicially 

administered with an eyi' solely to the maintenance of law and order and the bring- 
ing of jieace and t ramiuillity to the people. As rtgards the charge of tyranny 
liroughl against th(' Priiish ( Jovirnment, Mr. Cunningham defied anybody in or 
outside the Hoiis<* honestly to say that the Pritish rule had not been of immense 
advantage to th(' people (d tliis country. Whatever mistakes they might have com- 
mitted. the liroad juirposc of ihi' Pritish Government had been to deitmd the peoples 
of India from injustice and to strive, with all their strength and sometimes with 
their liv(‘s, to jircsi'rve and increase the prosperity of India. The Bill had 

been described as being contrary to the sjiirit of the reforms. The reply 

to that charge was that all Keforms necessarily implied self-discipline and 
control on the part of the people, without which freedom would only be a snare and 
a cleliifiion. It was with that obj<et in view that the Government bad brought for- 
w’ard this mensiire. 

Ihe House divided, 27 voted in favour of the Bill and 8 against it. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 


THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


OPENIXG DAY~SllILLONG, 12th. SEPTEMBER 1932 

Opening the Septemher'session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 
12th. Septemher laid. His Excellency the Governor reviewed briefly the financial 
position of the Province for the past five years, and said that the current year’s 
economic depression had grown still more intense, and the ultimate deficit of the 
current year’s working expenditure was expected to be 37 lakhs. The proposals of the 
Ketrenchment ('’ommittce, which had been given clTcct to, resulted in a saving of 15 
lakhs annually. The other orders issued by the Government had r^uced the revenue 
expenditure from 2 crores and 97 lakhs in 1929 to an estimated expenditure of 2 
crores and *10 lakhs in 19 32. Further rctrenchmept was also being considered. 

His Excellency the Governor complimented the province generally on the fact 
that revolutionary and other subversive movements affected the province little, as 
compared with the other provinces. 
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DisorssioN ON Communal Award 

14lh. SEPTEMBER : — Tho Coni run nal Award w'jis disciiSRcd in the Council 
to-day (tcneral dissatisfaction was expressed except by rcprcsentolivcB of the 
Peprcflflcd and Backward classes. 

In the course of the debate, the Leader of the Plarit 'nKj Group referred to the 
“p:ro8Bly inequitable recommendation of the Franchise Committee concerninjj; his 
community" which, he said, was in direct contradiction to the n'commendations of 
the Assam Government, the Provincial Committee and the Simon Commission. 

PlI:A for iSFHRKNTION 

15lh. SEPTEMBER : — The Council to-day passed a resolution recommendinp; a 
subvention from the Central Revenues for meetino; the detieit ot tlu* ]>rovinee, the 
protection of the .North-East FroiiliiT and the administration of Occupied and 
Backward Hill areas. 


EiNQUIRY INTO Ar.RlCFl.TrKAI. SlTFATION 

Another resolution recommending tin* insiiiution of an (iKiniry into the present 
ap:rlcultural situation in ih(' province, with a view to asccilainin^ tin* (‘apacity of the 
people to pay tlie existing: revenue, was withdrawn on the assurance of the Ciovern- 
ment that this was already beiiifi: done. 

The House also passed the Muuirijuil Auivyuluinit Bill. 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day adoptul the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on tho audit and appropriation report for llCo-dl and voted 
demands for supplementary and (‘xccss i^ranls. 

Assam Land Kfvkmt-: Ki:<iFi.ATD»N Ami:nd. Pnj> 

The House agreed to circuiate Abdul Khalique (' hmidhui tf ^ Assam Land Kevenue 
Tle^^iilalion Amendment Bill for (‘licitiii^ public oiiinioii. 'i'lic Bill seeks to 

introduce, in respect of sales of immovable property for non*pn\ment of land 
revenue, annulment of sales wherein the money due wiili com])ens;uion is deposited 
within thirty days from the date of the sab'. 

Cpium and Excisr Amfndmfnt Bills 

17th. SEPTEMBER in the Couneil to-day, tin* INcist Minister movid that the 
Assam Opium Amendment Bill and the Assam Kretst- Amendment Bill, as modified 
in the select committee sta^^e, be takt-n into eonsidiTat ion. But as objeetiou was 
taken, or. the prouud of want of proper notice, consideration was postjioned to the 
next session. 

Sir Mahomed Saadullah presented the report of the seh'ct commit let' on Standing 
Orders, for the passinj^ of certain amendments, tin* most important beinjj cme niatinp; 
to prohibition in the speeches of the membi rs of the Council, of reflect ions ujxin the 
conduct of the Governor-General or the Govi rnor. 

Mr. B. C. Goiuramrs motion rcp:ardin^ the provi8i(m of a second chamber in the 
new constitution was discussed and lost by the casting vole on the President, there 
bein^ IG voles for and IG apiinst. 

The Council was at this staf^e prorogued. 
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THE PREMIER’S COMMUNAL AWARD 


The Genesis of the Award 

The followinf^ \h a Ftcjuenrc of ovoiJs loadintr op to the dociFion of the British 
(Govern roent, to make a coiorminal award’, and v^aH issiird in a (hivcrnraont of India 
cornmuniqiio : — 

In BL'O, Iar^<‘ly as a ri’sult of rrpn.’srntalioii'^ inadi* l»y Indian loaders. T>ord Irwin 
annonneid that before a selu me for a in w Indian eoiiht it lit n n ^^as placed ia fore 
Parlianient. a Bound d'able Conference would beheld in London at which full ctppor- 
tunity would be ^;iven to Indian representatives for diseiissin^^ all matters connected 
with it. ’The first si Fsion of lb(‘ ( 'onh’rence took plae-e in London in the winter of 
Iltdd-dL A Sub-('oninuttee. known as the Minorities Lonunitte«\ was formed and 
its members selei'ted from amonjist th(‘ respoii'^ibh- leaders of the varnuis eoniiniini- 
tics. Its ehief funetion was to endeavour to find a solution of the ])roblem of eom- 
miuuil represiaitat ion. 'Phis ('ommitlee met six time's, but duiinir tbc' proc’eedinjrs it 
beeami' increasingly evident that se'rioiis and indied fiindann'nta! differeiu'es of opinion 
existed beivvien tlu' members on this partirul.arly important subjeet. A satisfactory 
settlement of tlu' question was naturally of \ital imjiortanee to all. since the more 
acute the diflerences between the \ariou‘' communities in a country so larj^e as 
India are shown to lie, the more ddlh ult is it to evolve a sehenic of resjionsiblo 
Helf->j:over/.nu‘nt which is likely to work smoothly. Nevertheless, tin* first session of 
the Lonleri'tiee terminated without any atrrecimnt whafevc'r havint!: been reached on 
the eommiinjil (picstion, 'Phe Prime Minister and o‘her British statesmen used their 
best endeavours to briiifr the parties tc'^ethcr. continually em phasi/inti; the necessity 
for (om])lctc a^rci'incnt and towards the end of ih<* (’onference earnestly appealed 
to them to coinpoHO their ditPerenees before the next session. 

* In this eonueetion it would be interestini: to ri'ad an account of the genesis 
of the communal electorate as ^iven by Mr. ,1. B. Petit in the course of a speech 
that he made' on a resolution on Caimmunal Award during the Poona Session of the 
Bombay (’ouneil. We ((uote below the relevant passap's from his speech: — 

“As is well-known, the late Mr. ( iokhab' was in very close touch with liOrd Mor- 
ley dunnp: the di'vdopment of the Morley-Minto reformc. fie had his complete 
confidence and was hein^ freely consultid by him during the formation of his 
scheme. It was in the year L'OG when I also happimed to be in I.(Oiulon at the time 
and was privileged to wmk with Mr. (lokhale in this matter niori' or less as his 
privati' secretary, when 1 had to liandle his confidential correspondence and papers, 
prepare statements for him, eiill out fipiris from (’Tovemment re))orts and blue 
(looks, and was in a variety of ways, othi'rwise very closely associated with him in 
his collaboration with Ixird Morley. It was accortlin^ly my privilege not only to 
know many important incidents eonnected with the reforms but also to discuss with 
him many matters nrisiui^ out of them. It was durin<; one of these discussions that 
he told me that thou^j;h Lord Morley enjoyed the complete eonfidence of the Cabinet, 
he had bt*eii considerably haiulicappcd by the inexorable condition that had been 
imposed upon him by the Premier and the other members of the Government, that 
in ail his proposals, he must carry the Government of India with him if his reforms 
were to be accepted by the Cabinet as a whole. The Government of India, or. rather 
the forces of reaction bi'hind them, who, as usual, were opposed to any advance at 
all. went on putting difficulties after difficulties in Lord Morley's way. many of 
which, however, Ixird Morley, shrewd and powerful that he was, unceremoniously 
brushed aside. But there was one condition which the Government of India put 
forward on which they were adamant. That was that the cry of our Mahomeaan 
friends for special treatment should be recopnieed and that the principle of commu- 
nal scats and separate electorates must be accepted and^ introduced in the constitu- 
tion as an absolute condition precedent to the introduction of any reforms in any 
form or shape. Great thouph Lord Morley’s influence in the Cabinet was, still even 
ho felt himself helpless before this determined demand of the Government of India 
in face of which, he was doubtful of carrying the Cabinet with him, unless he yield- 
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The second Round Table Conference met in London on Sept. 7, 1931, but as 
such iicfTotiations for a communal settlement as there had been in India during the 
interval had proved abortive, the situation remained as difficult as before. The 
Minorities Committee reassembled ■with the Prime Minister as Chairman, and he 
once more appealed to the members to n^rrcc amontrst themselves on this vital 
question. The Committee, however, which now ineliuled Mr. (Jandhi, after loop; 
discussions, recorded with deep regret that it had failed to reach any a^i:recd con- 
clusion on the diffieult and controversial (luestion which had bei'ii the subject of 
its deliberations. A noticeable feature of these meetini^s bad been an incrt'asinj; 
desire on the part of the Indian members that tlie British (lovenmicnl should settle 
the dispute on its o^Yn authority, but the requests of tlu' various members of the 
Committee were aceonijianied by a nunilxT of sueh crueial and contlielin^ reserva- 
tions that it [iroved irnpossilile for the British (lovernment to reach any deeision 
with regard to them. The Prime Minister, ‘however, as Chairman of the t^ommittee 
offered to ^ive a lcni])orary (beison jirovided that evi'ry membiT si|i:ned an n^^rce- 
ment plecl^mn- himself in advanee to su}>{)Ort it. The offer was not aeeepted. 

ISubseqiiently, at tin* Plenary session ot the seeond (\)iiferenee, the Prime Minister, 
in oiuliuin^ the future policy of the British (h)vernmeut, slated that since it W'as 
extremely undesirable that the introduction of constitutional reforms should be 
indetiuiiely blocked liy lln* failure of the communities to reach an a^rn'cment, the 
British (Jovernment mi^ht be c impelled to apply a provisional scheme. He, however, 


cd to this cry, which was beinn; engineered and fostered and eiiconraped by hostile 
forces bebiiul the scenes in tins country for purposes of their own, through the 
instrumentality of moribund associations and of similar mushroom or^aniziif ions, 
which they helped to float with the rapidity of the jirophct’s ^o)urd with the avowed 
purpose of sending representations to the Cabinet the next day, with the result that 
hundreds of petitions were mercilessly ffun|^ in a very short time at the face of a 
bewildered Secretary of State. This demaiKl and all its unsavoury implications \Mirc 
wholly incompatible with the firm convictions and p:reat traditions of Lord Money ; 
and Mr. (iokhalo took pood care to acquaint fiim with the siij)erlieial cliaracter of 
the demand and (he manner in wliich it had Ixam worked up by the foreis of reac- 
tion in this country. But, as I have said before, he was fiowerless and had to select 
between pivinp the reforms on Ibis condition, or pivinp no reforms at ail. But 
Morley made ids choice under Mr. (Rikliale’s advice and pave the nforms with the 
canker of ibe eomtnunal element attached to them. He knew, howtiver tliat it would 
come ill the way of the propress of the country in the future and prevemt the union 
of its diff’cnnt stetious into one nation, Ih*. therefore, advised Mr. (iokhalo to try 
and induce his couutrvmen to pot, rid of (his eh-mcMit at the earliest ])ossible mo- 
ment iu the inUresls of the country. This Mr. Gokliale and his co-workers endeav- 
oured to do, first at Allahabrd in lOlO when the (\>nprcss was held iu that city 
under the presicieney of Sir William Wcdderliurn ; and finally, at Lui'knuw when 
the celebrated Hindu-Moslern Pact w’as effected. I wi's j>iescnl on both the occasions 
and can vouch for the persistence and determination wnh which poor Mr. Ciokhalc 
and his friends laboured to have this element excluded from our coristitutioii. How 
far he was able to achieve this end, is known to you as much as to me. The mis- 
chievous elcmeiiL of communal considc'rations was thus first introduced into our 
constitiition with the Morley-Minto fieforms. The subsequent development of this 
demand and the consequent contamination of this infe^ffion to the other minorities, 
is a matter of history. The love which the forces behind the Government of India 
showed in the first instance for our Muslim brethren, prndually spread to the nou- 
Brahmins, the depressed classes, the Linpayats, the Marathas, the Sikhs, the Ai.plo- 
Indians and the East Indians, with results already known to us all ; and last thouph 
not least, it has now extended to the Kulinp Princes of India I It has already 
caused serious complications and effTcctively prevented the different sections and com- 
munities in the country from unitinp into a nation. 

This is how the whole game began ; this is how it has been played ; this is how 
it has progressed ; and this is where it has landed us. Who can say that those who 
engineered the plot have not won over us ? Their plan to divide and disintegrate us 
has succeeded only too well. This process is still at work ; and the fight between 
the Princes and the people, whenever it comes,— as come it must, —will bo the crow- 
ning glory of this pernicious and mischievous move. It is for us, however, to arrest 
the growth of this canker and to purge the constitution of it in the national interest, 
But circumstances do not yet seem to be ripe for such a step.’ 
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aj^ain pointed out the disadvaiitapjcs of this couFiie, from the point of view of the 
Indiana themselves, as well as that of the British Government and ur^ed the dele- 
gates once more to metit together and endeavour to present the British Government 
with an agreement. It is thus perfectly obvious, and cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, that the British Government had, by suggestion and sympathy, done every- 
thing in its power to persuade the leaders to arrive at a settlement of their own 
problems. 

In order to provide for continuance of the work on the reforms after the close 
of the second session of the Round Table Conference, the Prime Minister appointed 
a small reiiresentalive Consultative Committee. It was provided that this Committee, 
which was to work in India, should maintain dfective touch with the Prime 
Minister through His lOxcellency the Viceroy. It first met in February, 1932, but it 
(juickly Ixicame evident that it could not carry out more than a portion of the 
functions allotted to it bd long as the communal problem remained unsolved. In the 
meantime the Round Table Conference del<*gates, including those who had been 
members of the Minorities Committee, had returned to India with the exhortations 
of the Prime Minister fresh in their minds. They failed, however, to make any 
serious concerted etlorls to arrive at a settlement. The deadlock remained, and the 
deliberations of the C<onsultative Committee were thus to a large degree inetleetive. 
The members of the Committee, reeognismg that not only the progress of their own 
work, but also the introduction of the reforms themselves, would be jeopardized by 
the absenee of some sululiou of the communal jiroblem thereupon unanimously 
agreed to ap[)eal to the British Government to devise a settleraent. 

The British (iovernrnent had repeatedly and emphatically indicated their reluc- 
tance to interfere in a matter which is entirely the concern of Indians themselves, 
and had urged that the prospects of the new constitution working smoothly w’ould 
he greatly increa'icd if an agreed Bcttlement of the communal problem could be 
devised by the j)artics coucenicd, instead of being imposed from outside. Nevertheless, 
when thus appealed to by the Consultative Committee, they undertook to discharge 
the diflicult and embarrassing function retiuired of them, despite the fact that no 
such pledges as had previously been asked fur had beeu given. It should be 
emphasized that since the British Government were reluctant to devi.se a settlement, 
and since the Indians appealed to them to do so, the latter have no moral justifica- 
tion w'hatever for commenting unfavourably on the provisions contained iu it. It 
was solely owing to their sincere desire that the introduction of the reforms should 
not be unduly delayed that the BritishtGoverument undertook tojperform so distasteful 
a task at all. The tact should be brought out iii the clearest possible manner that it is 
impossible for any settlement of the communal question to satisfy in full the claims 

i mt forward by the various communities. In so far as each party to the dispute 
las put forward demands for greater representation than the others eouid agree to, 
it IS ineviiable that tiie terms of the settlement should fall short of w’hat they 
require. Indeed, the more equitable the setibaneut is, the more likely is it to prove 
disap|X)inting to all concerned in it. But since the British Government is entirely 
disinterested, and in making the aw'ard is doing its utmost to solve a most difficult 
])rol)lem in the best interests of all, it is hoped that Indians will accept it in the 
spirit it is made, and will honestly try to make it work. Finally, it may be raeu- 
tioneil that the Secretary of cStaie has promised that if, before the new Govern- 
meut of India Act is passed, the various Indian communities can reach a geucral 
aettlomeut of their own which differs from his, he will willingly accept it.” 

Premieres Explanatory Statement 

On the publication of the award, the Prime Minister issued the following expla- 
natory statement : — 

“Not only as the Prime Minister but as a friend of India who has for the last 
two years taken a special interest in the questions of minorities, I feel that 1 ought 
to acid a word or two of explanation to the extremely important decision on com- 
munal representation that the Government are announcing to-day. 

“We never wished to intervene in the communal controversies of India. We made 
that abundantly clear during both the Bessions of the ttound Table Coaference when 
we strove hard to get Indians to settle this matter between themselves. We have 
realised from the very first that any decision that we may make is likely^ to be^in 
with at any rate, to bo criticised by every community purely from the point of vrew 
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of its own complete demands, V)ut we believe that in the end considerations of 1»»- 
dian needs will prevail and all communities will see that their duly is to co-operate 
in working the new constitution which is to give India a new place in the liritish 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

SrTTLEMRNT SuiUKCT TO REVISION BY AOREEMENT 

‘Oar duty was plain. As the failure of the communities to agree amongst them- 
selves his placed an almost insurmountalile obstacle in the way of any constitu- 
tional dev(‘lopment, it was incumbant upon CTOvcrmm'nt to take action. In accor- 
dance, therefore, with tlie pledges that I gav(^ on behalf of tlie (lovtwnment at the 
Round I'ablc Oonferenee in response to rcpeati'd appeals from reprcsentativai Indians 
and in aceordance with the statemimt to Ilritisli I’arliamcnt and approved by it, 
Government are to-day publishing a scheme of repres^aitation in Provincial Assem- 
blies that they intend in due course to lay before Parliament unless in the nuMin- 
whilo the communities themselves agree upon a lietter plan. 

VVe should be only too glad if, at any s'agt' befort' t he prop ised Bill l)ecomes 
law, the coiniminitit's can reach an agri'tMii mt amongst t hi'insel vi!s. But guided by 
the past experience. Government are eonvinrel that no fiirthiT negotiations will be 
of any advantag(; and th''y can be no party to them. Tht?y will however be ready 
and willing to substitute for their scheme any sehemo whether in respect of any 
one or more of Governor's j>rovinces or in respc'*! of the whole of British India that 
is generally agreed and accepted by all the panics atl’eetcd. 

The Case for Separate Electorates 

In order to appreciate the Govern. mmt's doei-^ion. it is necessary to renn'inlter 
the actual conditions in which it is being given. For many years past, separate 
electorates, namely, tht' groujiing of particular categories of voters in territorial cons- 
tituencies l)y thems(‘lves have bt‘en rcgard'*d by minority eomnuiiiitics as an essen- 
tial protection for their rights. In (-ich of the rtjeent stages of eonstitutional deve- 
lopment, separate electorates have cons«'(juentially found a place. However much 
Government may have preferred a unif()rin system of joint electorates, th(‘y found it 
impossible to abolish the safegnard.s to which minorites still atta(>h vital importance. 
It would serve no purpose to exarnim* the c.iiist' whieli in th'‘ past have led to this 
state of affairs. I am rather thinking of the future. I want to se*} th(‘ greater and 
the smaller communities working together in peace and atidty so that then? w'ill be 
no further need for a special form of protection. In the meanttm ', howi'ViT, Go- 
vernment have to faec facts as they are and must maintain this exts'ptional form of 
representation. 

The rosriTON Of The Depressed Cb.As.si:s 

There arc two features of the deiusion to which I must allude. One 
has to do with the depressed classes and the otluT with the represen- 
tation of women. Government would be {juit(; unable to justify a S'dieme 

which omitted to provide what isreally requisite for either. Our main 
object in the case of the Depre-ssed Classes has been, while seen ring 
to them the spokesmen of their own choice in the IcgiHlalures of the province where 
they are found in large numbers, at the same time to avoid electoral arraugemeuLs 
which would perpetuate their segregation. (.Ainsequcntially, Depressed Class voters 
will vote in general Uindu constituencies ami an elected member in sueh a consti- 
tuency will be influenced by liis responsibility to this sirtion of the electorate, but 
for the next 20 years there will also be a number of special seats hded from special 
Depressed Class electorates in the an^as where these voters chiefly prevail. The 
anomaly of giving certain members of the Depressed Classes two votes is abundantly 
justified by the urgent need of securing that their claims should be effectively expre- 
ssed and the prospects of improving their actual condition promoted. 

Women’h Rights 

As regards women voters, it has been widely recognised in recent years that the 
women’s movement in India holds one of the keys of progress. It is not too much 
to say that India cannot reach the position to which it aspires in the world until 
its women play their due part as educated and influential citizens. There are un- 
doubtedly serious objections to extending to the representation of women the com- 
munal method, but if seats are to be reserved for women as such and women 
members are to be fairly distributed among the communities, there is, in the exist- 
ing circumstances, no alternative. 
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With this exphinfttion, I comrnpnd tho. wcheme to Indian comrnnnitiefl as a fair 
and honoHt attempt to hold the balance between the eonflietinp^ eiaim'^ in relation to 
the exifitirip: position in India. Let them take it, thoiiLrh it may not for the moment 
satisfy the full claims of any of them as a workable plan for dealing: with the qiiea- 
tion of reprcHentation in the nrxt period of Lidia’s cons! itntional development. Let 
them rerni'rnbcr, when exarninin;: the Bchemc, that they themselves faded when press- 
ed af 2 ;ain and a^ain to produce to us some plan which would general flulisfaction. 

Communal Co-Operation A Condition Of Progress 

In the end, only Indians themselves ean settle this question. The most that 
Government can hopt.* for is that their decision will remove an obstacle from the 
path of constitutional advance* and will thus enable Indians to concentrate their 
attention upon solvmi; the many is^'iies that still remain to be deciiled in the field 
of constitutional advioicc. L-t lca<lers of all Imlian eommnnities show, at this criti- 
cal moment in India’s i-onsi it ut lonal development, their appreciation of the fact that 
communal co-opcration is a cominion of jirotjicss and that it is their syK'ciul duty 
to put upon themselves the responsibility of making the new’ constitution work. 


Text of the Award 

The following is the text of the Communal Award which was published simul- 
taneou.sly in JiOinlon and Simla on the lOih. August IbdJ : — 

(1) In the stuKMueiit mad»* t>y the Prime Minister on the 1st I>ecemher last, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s ( rovt rnment at the close of th(‘ second session of the Round 
Table Confi rciicc, which was immcdintcdy aftcrwarils eiulorse<l tiy l)oth the Houses 
of l^Hriianienf. it was made plain that if the communities of India W(Te unable to 
reach a settlement acceptable to all parties on th(! communal questions which the 
(Amferenee had faibd to solve, liis Maj'Sfy s (n)vcrnment were determined that 
India’s constitutional advance should not, on that aceounf, he frustrated, and they 
would remove thi.s obstacle by devising and nppl\ing themselves a provisional 
scheme, 

(1?) On the iDth March last, His Majesty’s Ctovernmrnt having been informed 
that the coniinucij failure of the commuiiii ic.s to reach an agreement was blocking 
the piogresB of tlie plans for the framing of th<' innv Constitution, stated that they 
were engaged ujion a careful re-exarnuui' ion of the diflicub and controversial ques- 
tions which arose. They arc now sati'^ficti that wiihoul a decision on at least some 
aspects of the problems connected with the piisuion of the minorities under 
the new Coiistit uiioii, no funher jirogress can be made with the framing of the 
Conslituiion. 

(3) His MajcstCs Government have, accordingly, decided that they will include 
provisions to give efVecl to tin* scheme set out below in the proposals relating to the 
Indian CoHsiiiutum to be laid in due course la fore Parliament. The scope of this 
scheme is purposely confined to the arrangements to be made for the re|iresentation 
of the Rrilish Indian communities in the provincial legislatures, consideration of 
representation in tiie hyohlaiure at the CAmtre being deferred for the reason given in 
paragraph 20 below. The decision to limit the scope of the scheme implies in no 
way failure to rialisr* that the fiaming (T the (’onsiituiit n will necessitate decision 
on a number of other problcm.s of great importance to the minorities, but has been 
taken ill the hope that once a ]>ronoiincemeui has been made upon the basic ques- 
tions of the method and propiutions of representation, the communities themselves 
may find it posMble to urive at a modus vivendi on the other communal problems, 
which have not us ^et received the exnmiiiatioti they require. 

(4) His Majesty s Govern men i wisu it to be most clearly understood that they 
themselves can be no parties to negotiations which may be initiated with a view to 
the revision of their decision, and will not be prepared to give consideration to 
any representation aimed at securing a modification of it, which is not supported by 
ail the parties affected. But they are most desirous to close no door to an agreed 
settlement should such happily be forthcoming. If, therefore, before the new Oo- 

SO 
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vernraent of India Act has passed into law, they are satisfied that the communities 
who arc concerned are mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative scheme either 
in respect of any one or more of the Governor’s provinces, or ii] respect of the 
whole of British India, fh»‘y will be prepared to reconimcnd to Parliainent that the 
alternative should be substituted for the provisions now outlined. 

General Features Of The Scheme 

(5) Seats in the Legislative Councils in the Governor's l^rovinces or in the Lower 
House, if there is an upper chamber, will be allocated as shown in paragraph 24 
below 

(6) Election to the seats allotted to Mahomedan, European and Sikh constituen- 
cies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates covering Ix'tween them 
the whole area of the province (apart from any portions which may in special cases 
be excluded from the electoral area ns “backward"). 

Provision will be made in the constitution its(‘!f to empower revision of this elec- 
toral arrangement (and other similar arrangoments incniioned below) after ten years 
with the assent of the communities atlecti'd, for the ascertainment of which suitable 
means will be devised. 

(7) All qualified electors who are not voters either in a Mahomedan. Sikh, Indian 
Christian (see para 10), Anglo Indian (sei' j>ara 11) or European cotistitm'ucy. will be 
entitled to vote in a general constitinncy. 

(8) Seven seats will be restrved for Mahrattas in certain selected plural-member 
general constituencies in Bombay, 

(9) Morabers of the “dcpre-'Srd elasses" qiialiti'*d to vote will vote in a general 
eoiistitiieney. In view ofithe fact that, for a eonsideraiile pirio 1. tle^ie ela^^ses would 
be unlikely, by this means alone, to seeurt* any adeipiat * representation in the 
IjCgisIature, a number of special seats >^ill be assigned to them as shown in para 
24 below. These scats will bt* filhal by eh'ction from the specitd eonst it iiencies iti 
which only the members of the “depressed classes", eleetorally (pialiti-'d. will be entit- 
led to vote. Any person voting in sueh a special eotistit ueney ^'iH. as stated above, 
be also entitled to vote in a general constituency. It is inh rulrd that these 
constituencies should be formed in selected areas wht'n* the “deprt'ssed classes" are 
most numerous and that except in Madras they should not cover the whole area of 
the province. 

In Bengal, it seems possible that in some general eonst dneneies, tlic majority 
of the voters will belong to the Depressed Classes. Accordingly, pending further 
investigation, no number has b('en fixed for membeTs to be r(‘turiied from the 
Special Depressed Class constituencies in that Province. It is intended to siciirc 

that the Depressed Classes should obtain not less than ten seats in the Bengal 

Legislature. 

The precise definition, in each province of those who (if efi'ctorally qualified) will 
be entitled to vote in the sj>eeial Depressed Class eoiistit ueueies, ba^ mU yet been 
finally determined. It will be based, as a rule, on the general prmeiphs advocated 
in the Franchise Committee’s report. Modification may, liowever, be foiiml mau'ssary 
in some jirovinces in Northern India, where the application of the general criteria of 
untouchability might result in a definition unsuitable, in some respi'cts, to the special 
conditions of the province. 

His Majesty’s Government do not consider that these special Depressed Classes 
constituencies will be required for more than a limited time. They intemd that the 
Constitution shall provide that they shall come to an end after twenty years if they 

have not previously been abolished under the general jiowers of electoral revision re- 

ferred to in para 6. 

(10) Election to the seats allowed to Indian Christians will be by voters voting 
in separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain that the formation of 
Indian Christian constituencies covering the whola area of a province is impracti- 
cable and that accordingly, special Indian Christian constiiueneies will have to be 
formed only in one or two selected areas in a province. Indian Christian voters in 
these areas will not vote in a general constituency. Indian Christian voters outside 
these areas will vote in a general constituency. Hpecial arrangemeuts may be need- 
ed in Bihar and Orissa where a considerable proportion of the Indian Christian 
communi^ belong to aboriginal tribes. 

(11) Election to the seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by voters voting in 
separate communal electorates. It is at present intended, subject to the investigation 
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of any practical difficulticfi that may arise that the An^lo-Iniian constituencies shall 
cover the whole area of each province, postal ballot bein^? employed : but no final 
decision has yet been reached. 

(12) The method of filini):; the seats assijrned for representatives from the Back- 
ward Areas is still under investigation, and the number of seats so assigned should 
be re/^arded as })rovisi()n-il, pendin^i; final decision as to the constitutional arrange- 
ments to be made in rtdalion to such areas. 

(13) ills Majesty’s (Government attach great importance tc securing that the new 
legislature Hhoiiid contain at h a^'t a small number of women members. They feel, at 
the outS(t this object could not be aebieved uitbout creating a certain number of 
seats Hpeeially allotted to uoiojii. I'hey albo feel it is essential that women members 
should not be drawn disptoj.oitinnafely from one eommiinity. They have been un- 
able to fttid any system which wcmld avoid this risk and vould be consistent with 
th(‘ rest of the sebeme for representation which they have found it necessary to 
adofit, except that of limiiing tlie ileetoratc for each sptrial women’s seat to voters 
from one community, subject to the exccfUion explained in para 24 below. Special 
women’s seats have* ae( ordinpdy been spe< ifical!y divided as explained in para 24 
btlow betwion tlie vaiKtus communities. The precise electoral machinery to be em- 
jiloyetl in tht se special const it ueneies is still under consideration. 

(14) Seats allotted to “liabour” will be filli'd from non-commiinal constituencies. 
Electoral arrangements liave still to be determined, but it is likely that in most 
provinces Labour constifueneies will be partly trade union and partly special consti- 
fui iicies as n eiimmentb fl by tin; I'ranelose (’ominittee. 

(lb) Special seats allotted to (.'omrmree arid Indu'-try. Mining and Planting will 
be filled by elect mn tliioueh ('hambeis of Commerce and various associations. Details 
of the electoral arra nt^ement s for tluse seats must await further investigation. 

(lO) , special seats allutted to Luiid-holders will be tilled by election by special 
Landbolders’ const ii iiemies. 

(17) The iiiCthod to be employed for election to University seats is still under 
couHideranoi). 

(bS) Ills Majesty’s ( ioNcrnment have found it impossible in determining these 
(piestions of repie-entaiioii in the provincial legislatures, to avoid entering into a con- 
siderable detail. Tin re n inaiiis, never tbelchs, the determination of the constituencies. 
They inteiul that this ia.sk sliouid la; underiakeii in India as early as possible. 

It is possible in some instances that delimitation of constituencies might be 
materially improved by a slight variation from the number of seats now’ given. His 
Maj'^sty’s (fov eminent r.servc tire right to make such slight variations for such a 
purpose, providr'd tiny would not materially atfeet the essential balance between the 
communities. No such ^aIlatK)ns will, however, be made in the case of Bengal and 
tbt? I’linjal). 

(lb) The question of the composition of Second Chambers in the provinces has so 
far received comparatively little attention in the constitutional discussions, and re- 
(juires further eonsideratiou bt fore a decision is reached as to which provinces shall 
have a tSeeond fdiamber or a scheme is drawn up for their composition. 

His Majesty’s Ciovernment consider that the composition of a Upper House in 
a province slmuld be such as not to disturb, in any essential, the balance between 
the communities resulting from the eonipositioii of the Lower House. 

(20) His Majesty’s (Government do not propose, at present, to enter into the 
question of the size and composition of the Legislature at the C’entre, since this in- 
volves, among other (piestious, that of representation of the Indian States which 
still needs further discussion. They will, of course, when considering the composi- 
tion, pay full regard to the claims of all the communities for adequate representa- 
tion therein. 

(21) His Majesty’s (Governmint have already accepted that Sind should be cons- 
tituted a separate province if satisfactory means of financing it can be found. As 
the financial problems involved still have to be reviewed in connection with other 
problems of Federal Finance, His Majesty’s Government have thought it preferable 
to include at this stage figures for a Legislature for the existing province ot Bombay, 
in addition to the schemes for separate Legislatures for the Bombay Presidency 
proper and Sind. 

(’22) The figures given for Bihar and Orissa relate to the existinj? province. The 
question of constituting a separate province of Orissa is still under investigation, 

(23) The inclusion in para 24 below of figures relating to the Legislature lor the 
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Central Provinces including Berar docs not imply that any decision has yot been 
reached regarding the future constitutional posiiion of Berar. 

Allocation Of Seats In rRoviNciAL Leoislatfres 
( 24) The following will be the allocation of seats in Provincial Legislalurci 
(Lower House only ) : — 

Madras : General Seats : 134 (including six women) ; Depressed Classes ; 18 ; 
Representative from backward areas 1 ; Muhammadans 29 (ineluding one woman) ; 
Inaiaii Christians 9 (including one women) ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Eiiro})eiins 3 ; Com- 
merce and fndustry. Mining and IManluig 0 ; Landholders G ; LJniverriily 1 ; Labour 
(). Total 215 

Ikimbay (including Sindi : General j^eats : 97 (including five women) ; backward 
areas 1 ; Mahomedaris Gil (including 1 woman) : Indian ('imstians 3 ; Anglo-J ndians 

2 ; Euntpeans 4 ; Commerce, etc., 8 ; Landholders 3 ; I’nivt'isiiy 1 ; Laboiii 8 ; Depre- 
ssed Classes 10 ; 'I'oihI 2t)'J. 

Bengal : General seals 80 (including 2 woimiW ; Depressed (Masses blank ; Maho- 
medans 119 (including 2 wonnn) ; Indian ('hii^iians 2; Anglo I ndians 4 (including 
1 woman) ; Europeans 11 ; (.\)mmerec, ete.. 19; l..aiidiiolders 5 ; Univeisiiy 2 ; 
Labour 8 ; Total : 250. 

United Provinces ; (General seats 132 (incimling 4 women) ; J)ej»ressed (’lasses 12; 
Mahometlans 66 (including 2 wonen) ; Indian (’hnsiianH 2; .A nglo- Imiiiuis 1 ; 
Europeaiib 2; ('"onirneree, ete, 3; LmdhoMers G; Univetsiry 1 ; Lal)'»ur 3 ; d'oial 228. 

l^unjab: (rcneral si-ats 41 (ineluding one woman) ; 8ilwli 3J (ineluding one 
woman) ; Mahomedans 8G (luelnding two w.nncn) ; Indian ('lirisfians 2 : Anglo- 
Indians 1; Europeans 1; C’omimace, ete,. 1 ; J.,andh(»!ilei 5, I’niverMiy 1; Labour 

3 ; Total : 173 

Bihar and ()risaa Citmeral seats ; 90 i ineluding llin-e wv)mrn) ; Dt'pressed Classea 
7 ; Kepreseniatives from b}iclv\sard ar«a»b 8; Malionjulaii'- 42 (including 1 \umian); 
Indian Chnsiians 2; Angl»>-1 ndi.m 1 : Europeaiib 2 ; (’ommeree, cic.. 4 ; Land- 
holders 6; Univernity 1 ; LaGotir 4 'Jo»al 175. 

(Jentral Provinces Oncludmg B-iar) : G(‘neial seats 77 diielu iing threv women) ; 
Depressed classes 10 ; Repiesentativ es frcnii baekwartl anjo' 1 ; .Mahomeduns 14 ; 
Angio-lndians 1; JOuropcans 1; (.'ommeree etc.. 2 ; Lindholdcrs d, rniversiiy 1: 
Labour 2. Toial ; 112. 

Assam: General seats 44 dnelnding one woman); I )<‘preHSi'il (Masses 4; K'-pre«ent- 
tatives from backward areas 9 ; Mnhanimadans 34 . Indian Chnstians 1; i2uropcana 
1 ; Commerce lmc. 11 ; Labour 4. TtUal 2<.»S. 

North-West Frontier Province : (General 8cats 9 ; Sikhs 3: Muhammadans 8G ; 
Landholders 2; Total 50. 

Seales are also allocated for IVimliay without Sind and for Smd as follows : — 
Bombay without Sind : General st-ats 109 ( ineluding live \\oimn : Dipressed 
Classes 10 ; Reprt'Sentutive from baekwaicl areas 1 ; Muhamma'lans 30 (ineluding 
one woman) ; Indian C'hristnins 3 ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Eniopean.s 3 ; Commerce 
etc., 7 ; Landholders 2 ; lAiiversity 1 ; i.,ahoiir 7. lolal 175. 

Smd : General seals 19 (iiielnding 1 wornaiii ; Muiniiun.adans 34 (including 
one W’oman) ; Europeans 2 ; Conumree. etc.. 2 ; Lanuiioidcis 2 ; Labour 1. 
Total 60, 

As regards seats for commerce and industry, mining jind j)lanting, it is stated 
that “composisiou of bodies through \>hKh (Mediun of ihese sials will be conducted 
though in most eases either ])ridominanily Euiopuiii or pu doniinunlly Indian will 
not be statutorily fixed. It is accordingly not jiObsihie in tach province to state 
certainly how many Europeans and Indians respectively will be letuimd. It is, 
however, expected that initially the nundars will he approxinjat< ly as fidlows : — 
Madras, 4 Europeans and 2 Indians ; Btunbay (indudjijg Smd), 5 Europeans and 
three Indians ; Bengal, 14 Euiopeans and five Indians ; United Ihovinces, 2 
Europeans and one Indian ; Punjab, (-nc Indian ; Ihliar and Giissu, 2 Europeans 
and two Indians ; Central Provinces (including Beiar), one Euiof>ean and one 

Indian ; Assam, 8 Europeans and three Indians ; Bombay (without bind), 4 Kuro- 

peaiiB and three Indians ; bind, one Euiopean and one. In ian.’^ 

As regards general seats allocated to Bombay whether inclusive or exclusive of 
Sind it is slated seven of them will be reserved for Mahaiaitas. 

As regards allocation of seats for Depiessed Classes in Btngal this number which 
will not exceed ten has not yet been fixed. The number of general stats will be 80, 

less the number of special depressed classes seats. 
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Ab Landholders’ seats in the Punjab, it is stated one of these will he a 

Zaminclars scat. Four landholders seats will he filled from special constituencies 
with Joint Elee.tot.ates, It. is probable from distribution of the electorate that mem 
bers returned will hr* one Hindu, one Sikh and two Mahomedans. 

As regards allocation of one woman’s seat anions K' nt'ral seats in Assam, it is 
stated this will be filled from a non communal consliiueney at Shillong. 


The Gandhi — MacDonald Correspondence 

Mahatma Decides to Fast 

With the pnblu'ation of tlif ('onirnnnal Aw^rd. a s*TioiH situation arose in connection 
with the I>(pr***--d Mahatma t l.■lll.lhi■•^ d* e.sion to ‘ fa^'t untf) death" if the de- 

ciHion to give S' paraie elccioia'f lo I )• pr* s-.e.l i 'ia--t*s was not ahaialoiif* !. was conveyed 
ill a Ci>rresp()ii(ifn'-'- letw'-ru h;iu joul ih'- i*r< ni'-r piibli‘^h'‘d Of the 1-ih. >t‘piernt)er 
Mahaiim (i.iudiu wrote a h-ner to S.r .'•'imu-d Ho.ir«- on tie- llih. March, that he 
would slarvf h.iu-.! If to d^-afli if the Hindi fonn'iioy \v i.» di^-M-it-d by ths grant 
of H« para'e » li-c;orat<s to the 1 )l•prl•^^.^*‘d (’Uk.,.-.. He int I'liatt-d to the (iovernment 

that, w'liiie maiiN oiler parts of th.* '‘oininu t.il (lici-'iou w T'- upfii to very grave ob- 
jeeiion, they did not Will ran: sueli ^.•lf-llumol i: lou as he propiH-al. ny going on a 
fust on the L’Uih Septenitier whi^ h fa*'' he vvoiiM einiiuui' even if he was r'leasid. 

The only way to slop tie* f.i*>t would for the (ioveruiu'Uil to revisi* the 

decision by Mieiuding the D p,e'>‘'el (/ia-^es lu the general ehetorate under a 
common franehis.'. no rnaii'T h ov wide it wa**. Tfi-- I'r.ani'u r ply r'grettcvl that the 
(loviTiimeiit s decision could n >t be changed e\e.,*pt under the con diiions laid down 
in that decision. 

Gandhiji'i Letter to Sir S. Hoarc 

The folUnnnfj is the Irtfer ftitm Maitatmaji to >jr Saniue! IJoare, dated. Yervada 
Central J'n^ton, March llth. VJdJ. : — 

‘ You will perhai>s reeolieel that ill the end of my sptH ch fit the Round Ta)>le 
('onffTcnee when itie .Minorities (daim was prtsented. I h.atl said tluit 1 should resist 
with my life the grant of st parate i leetoralt* to the I), pr»ssid t'lasse s. This was 
not aid in (he heal of the iiioiuent nor hy way of rluMorie. Jt was nuant to be a 
Bcrions stattineiit. 

‘ Ill pnisuanee of that statement I hail hojied, on my return to India, to mobilize 
public opinion against scjiarate deetorate. at any rale for the Depressed Classes. But 
It was not to l)c. 

“From the m-wspapers I am permitted to read, I obst'rve that any moment His 
Msij* sty's (Jovernment may declare their de-uMon. At first, I had theughr that if 
the decision was found to ertjiie sepiiate ele lorates for ihe I)eprt S'Ved Classes. I 
fAoiild take sueh steps as I might thui enisider nee-'-'sary to give tfTeel to my vow. 
Bui I feel it wouUl he unf.ur to the British Hoveriunent for me to ai't without 
giving previous nonce. Naturally, they could not attach the significance I give to 
my Riaiermiit. 

T need hardly reiterate all the ol>je<‘tions I have to the creation of separate 
electorates for the Depre‘<sed Claast's. 1 feel as if I was one of them. Their case 
stands on a wholly ddfi rent footing from that of others. I am not against their 
rcprcs' iilation in the legislatures. 1 should favour every one of their adults, male 
and female, being registered as voters irrespe<*tive of edueaiion or property qualifica- 
tions. even though the franchise test may be stricter for others. Biu I hold that 
Beparaic electorate is harmful for them, and for Hinduism, whati ver it may be from 
a purely political siandpoint. To apprtciaie the harm that separate electorates 
would do them, one has to know how they are distributed amongst the so-called 
Caste-Hindus and how' dependent they are on the latter. Bo far as Hinduism is 
concerned, separate electorate would simply vivisect and disrujit it. For me, the 
(question of these classes is predominantly moral and religious. The political aspect, 
important though it is, dwindles into insignificance compared to the moral and 
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relip:ions if?8iie. You will have to appreciate my feeliu^rs in thia matter by remem- 
berin^r that 1 have been int( rested in the conditiou of these classes from^my boyhood, 
and have more than once staked my all for their sake. I say this not to pridt? my- 
self in any way. 1 feel that no penunee caste-Hindus may do can, in any way, 
compensate for the calculated deirradation to which they have consi^ne<l the Ilepres- 
sed Classes for centuries. But I know that separate oh'ctorato is neither penance 
nor any remeily for the erushin} 2 : degradation they have groaned under. 

“I therefore respectfully inform His Maj«‘Sty’s (JovernnuMit that, in the event 
of their decision ereatintr separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, I must fast 
unto death I am ]iainfully conseiiuis of the fact that such a step, whilst 1 am a 
prisoner, must cause jirrave embarrassment to llis Majesty’s (Josa'rnment, and that 
it will be rei^nr led by many as highly imt>roper on the part of one hohlm^ my 
position to introdu(*e into the politicsl field, methods which they would describe 
as hysterical, if not much worse. All that 1 can ur'::e in defence is that, fur me. 
the eonteniplated step is not a method, it is a fiart of my hem^. It is the call of 
conficienee which I dan' not disobey even thont;h it may eost whatever rc[)U!ation 
for sanity I may po'^sess. 

‘‘So far as I can see now. my diseharire from imprisonment would not make the 
duty of fast inn; any the less imperative. I am hopin^r. ho\vc\(T. that all my fears are 
wholly unjustified ami that the British (fOV(*rnm nt have no .intention whatever 
of creatine; scparat(>‘ electorate for the Dtpnsstd ('la«s(s. 

“It is p rhaps as well for me to rtder to another matter that is ai^itatinp' me and 
which may also enforce a s'.rndar fast. It is the way repression is putinj: on. I have no 
notion whi'ii I may rcceivi* the shock that wottid comp''l the sacrifice. Ucprcssion 
appears;to me to be eros-inir what miirht be ealled h'eiiimafc ( Jovcrnmental terronsin 
is spreading; throiifrh the land. BothKn^di'-h and Indmtt ofhciiils are beiiifj; brutalised. 
The latter, hifrh ainl low, are bccommtr demoraIis<>d by reison of the (tovernment 
rejrarclinir ns meritorious, disloyalty to the pfS'ple and inhuman coiKiiicl towards 
their own kith and kin. The latter are hein^^ cowed down. Free speech has het*n 
Btifled. Oooiulaisni is bcic^ practised in the imme (>f law and order. Women who 
have eorue our f<)r public service stand in f*‘ar of their honour heim: iio'ulted. 
And all this, as it seems to me. is l>»'!ntr done in ordt.'r t(> ernsh the spirit of 
freedom whicli th(* ron< 4 re>s re{)rcsents, Kef>re‘'''ion i.s not eonfnnsi to j)ni))shin^ 
civil hteaches of the eommon law. It ^ntads p<opI.‘ to brtaik the mwly made orders 
cf aiitoerney cb signed, for the most part, to humiliate them. 

‘‘In all tlnse dtMiips, as 1 read them. I s< e no .sj*int of democracy. Indeed, my 
recent visit to Kneland has confirmed rny r*j>inioii that your d< mofTaey is a 

Buperfiria! eircumscribed thiufj. In the wii^htiest matters, deeisions are t.ikim by 
indiv ithials or ^rroiips without any referenee to the Barbarncnt and these have l»een 
ratified by members ha\iii^ hut a vaji;ue notion of wliat they wire d(.»Inp^ Sueh 
was the ease with F'f.':' p^ such is tlic ease with India My 

whole beiiip; rebels npoiinst the idea that in a sv'^tem railed democratic, one man 
should have iinfeltcrcd power of afl'ectin^ the destiny of an ancient p‘‘op!e number- 
ing ovt r three liiiudrcd millions, and that his dccisiouK cau Ik^ < iiforctsl by 

mobilising the most terrible forces of destruction. To me, this is a iK'gaiion of 
democracy. 

“And this repression cannot be prolonged without further embittering the already 
bitter relations between the two people, in so far as 1 am responsibli' and ("in help 
it, bow am 1 to arnst the jiroeess ? Not by stopping (bvil I lisobedicnee. For mo 

it is an article of faith. I regard myself by nultire a democrat. 1 he democracy of 

m^ eoneeption is wholly ineonsistenl w::h tht; use of physical force for enforcing its 
will. Civil Resistance therefore, has been concfaved to bo a prop* r substitute for 
physical force, to be used wherever gtncrally the latter is held necissary or justifi- 
able. It is a process of self-sufiering, and a part of the plan is that in given eir- 
euinstances, a civil resister must sacrifice himsc’.f even by fasting to a finish. That 
moment has not yet arrived for me. 1 have no undeniable call from within f(.)r 
such a step. But events happening outside are alarming enough to agitate my 
fundamental being. Therefore, in writing to you about the possibility of a fast 
regarding the Depressed Classes, I felt I would be untrue to you if 1 did not tell 
you also there was another possibility, not remote, of such a fast. 

“Needless to say, from my side absolute secrecy has beem maintained about all the 
correspondence I have carried on with you. Of course^ Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Mr. Mahadev Desai, who have just been sent to join ub, know all about it. 
But you will DO doubt make whatever use you wish of this letter.” 
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Sir Samuel Hoare’a Reply 

The follniring is the letter dated April 13th, 1932, from Sir Samuel Hoare to 
Mahatma Gandhi : — 

“1 wrilc in iinHwor to your letter of the 11th March and I say at once that I 
realise fully the Htren^th of your feeling upon the qii(*Btion of separate electorates 
for the Depresfled ClaHscs. 1 can only say that we intend to ^rivc you any decision 
that may be mri^Hsury solely and only upon the merits of the case. As you are 
aware, Lord Lothian’s Committee has not yet completed ns tour, and it must be 
some we< ks before we can receive any comdusion which it may have arrived. When 
we receive the report we shall have to pove most careful consideration to its 
recomendat ions and we shall not pive a decision until we have taken into account, 
in addition to the views expressed by the Committee, the viev\s that you and 
those who think with you have so forcibly expressed. I fed sure that if you 
v\er(‘ in our position, \ou would be taking exactly the same action we intend 
to tak(‘. You would await the Committee’s Report, you would then pve it your 
fulle*<t consideration, and before arriving; at a final decision, would take into account 
the views that have been expressed on b )th sides of the controversy. More than 
this, 1 cannot say. Indeed, 1 do not imap;ine that you would expect me to say 
more. 

“As to the Ordinanci's. I can only repeat what 1 have already said, both publicly 
and priviiicly. 1 am convinced that it v\as essential to imjio.sf* them in the face of 
the deliberate attack ni-nn the very foundatnuis of ordered povernment. I am also 
convine<‘d iliat both the (lovi'riiinent of India and the Jyaal Covernmint are not 
almsmp their extensive po\v«'rs. and are doing everything po>sible to pievent exces- 
sive or vindn't ivc action. Wt* shall not keep tin* cmt'rgeney measures in force any 
lodiTcr than we are oldiged to for ih(‘ puroose of maintaining the es-entialfl of law 
and order, ard protecting our officials and other classes of the community against 
terrorist outrages.’’ 

Gandhiji's Letter to Mr. MacDonald 

Ihr foUoiring is a U tter from Gandhiji, dated Yervada Central Prison, August 
18, to the Prime Minister : — 

“There can he no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoarc has showed you and the Cabinet 
my letter to him of 11th March on the question of the ^presentation of the ‘Depres- 
sed (.'lasses’. That letter should be treated as part of this letter, and be read toge- 
ther with this. 

“1 have read the British ( Jm'ernment s decision on the representation of the 
minorities and have slept over it. In pursuaiict* of my letter to Sir Sanuud Hoare 
and my declaration at the meeting of the Minorities Commiiteo of the Round Table 
(’oiiferenee on the Idih N<n'emf)er I'.Hl, at St. James’ Palace. 1 have to rcsi.^t your 
decision wiih my lif-*. Tin* only way I e,m do so is by declaring a perpetual fast 

unto death from b>od of any kind save water with or without salt and soda. This 

fast Will cease if. during its progress, ilie British ( iovern meiit, tJ its own motion or 
under the pressnr(‘ of public i>p)mon. revise their decision and withdraw their 
scheme of eommiinal elect<)ratcs for the Depressed (glasses, whose representatives 
should he ekx’led by general electorates under common franchise— no matter how 
wide it IS. 

‘ Ihe proposed fast will come into operation in the ordinary course from the noon 
of ‘3Uh September next, unless the said decision is meanwhile revised in the manner 
suggested above. 

*1 am asking the authorities here to cable the text of this letter to you, so as 

to give you ample notice. But. in any case, I am leaving sufficient lime for this 

letter to reach you in time by the slowest route. 

“I also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, already referred 
to, be published at the earliest possible moment. On my part, I have ecrupuiously 
observed the rule of the Jail, and have eommunicated my desire or the eoutenta of 
the two letters to no one save my two companions 8araar Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Hjt. Mahadev Desni. But I want, if you make it possible, public opinion to b« 
afleeted by any letters. Hence, my request for their early publication. 

*T regret the decision that I have taken. But aa' a man of religion that I hold 
myaelf to be, J have no other courae left open to me. As I have said in my letter 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, even if His Majesty’s Government decided to release me in 
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order to save themselves embarrassment, my fast will have to continue. For, I 
cannot now hope to nsist the deeiaion by any other means. And J have no desire 
whatsoever to compass my release by any means other than honourable. 

“It may be ihai my jad^tneni is warped, and that 1 am wholly in error in 
regarding separate eleeioraies for the ‘Depressed Classes* as hanutul to them or 
Hinduisni. If so, 1 am not likely to be in the ri^ht with reference to other parts 
of my philosophy of life. In that ease, my death t»y lasting will be at once a 
penance for my error, and a litmig oi a W(di;ht from otl' those iiiimbtTlesa men and 
wometi who have a childlike faith in my wisdom. Whereas if my judgment is ri^dit, 
as J havt' little doubt it is, the contemplated step is but a due fullilment of the 
scheme of life which I have tried for more than a cpiarter of a icentury apparently 
not without considerable success. 


The Premier'* Reply 

Letter from Mr. Ratnsai/ MacDonald. KK Doicnitvj Street, dated September, Sth. 
1932 

“J have received your hdter with much surprise, and let me aid with very sin- 
cere r('p;ret. Moreover, I cannot lu‘lp thinking that yon havt‘ written it under a 
misnndcrstarulinf^ as to what the decision of llis Majesty's (lOvcrnmcnt as re^jjards 
the Depressed Classes really implies. 

“We have always* understood that you were irrt'vocably opposed to permanent 
segregation of the Deprtjssed Classes from the Hindu community. You m.ide your 
position very clear on the Minoiities Commiitee of tlie lionnd Table C'onferenec, and 
you cxpre^sed it ai;ain in the letter you wiote to Sir Samuel Hoare on the 11th 
March. We also knew that your view was shared hy a great btidy of Hindu 
opinion, and therefore took it into most careful a<'eouni when we were considering 
the qiK'Siion of the repreS('iitation of the De pressed C’lasses. 

“ Whilst in view of the numerous appeals we have received from the Depressed 
Classes orgamsations and the generally admitted social disabilities under which they 
labour, and which you have recognised, we felt it our duty to Kafi*guaril w’hat wo 
believed to be the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair projioriion of rejiresciita- 
tion in the legislatures, vve were cipially careful to do nothiiiL that would split off 
their cornmuniiy fioni the ilmdu world. You yoiir.self staled in your letter of 
March llLb. that you were not against their representation in ilic legisiatnri's. Under 
the Government’s scheme, the Depicssed Classes will remain part of the Hindu com- 
munity and w’lll vote with the Hindu electorate on an equal footing, but for iho 
first twenty years, while still remaining eleelorally part of the Ilmdu community, 
they will receive, through a limned nuuiber of speeinl constitinneies, the means of 
safeguarding their rights and inlere.sts that we are convinced is neeeH.sury under the 
present conditions. Where these constituencies arc ere led, the members nf iliij 
Depressed Classes wull not be deprived of iheir votes in the general Hindu eonsiiui- 
encies, so that their membership of the Hindu community should remain unimpairiM. 
We decided against the erealion of what }ou desenbid as eominunal electorate for 
the Depressed tdasses voters in the general or Hindu constitueneies. so that the 
higher ca.ste candidates should have to solicit the*ir votes of higher castes at the 
election. Thus, in every way, was the uniiy of Hindu society preserved. 

“We felt, however, that during the eany period of Rc.sponsible Government, when 
power in the Provinces would pass to whoever possessod a majority in the Legisla- 
tures, it was essential that the Dcpre.ssed Classe.s whom you have yourself de«<*rit>ed 
in your letter to tSir Samuel Hoare us having been consigned by Caste-Uindui 
to calculated degradation for centuries, should return a certain number of members 
of their own choosing to the legislatures of seven of the nine Provinces to voice 
their grievances and their ideals and prevent decisions going against tnem without 
the legislature and Government listening to their case— in a word to place them in 
a position to speak for themselves, whicd every fair-minded person must agree to 
be necessary. We did not consider the method of electing special repreBeutatives 
by reservation of seats in the existing conditions under any system of franchise 
which is practicable, of members who could genuinely represent them and be res- 
ponsible lor them, because in practically all eases such members would be ^elected by 
a miijoriiy consisting of the Higher Caste Hindus. 

**The speeial advantage initially given under our scheme to the Depressel Glasses, 
by means of a limited number of special constituencies m addition to . their normal 
electoral rights in the general Hindu constituencies, is wholly different in concep- 
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tion and effect from the method of representation adopted for a minority such as, 
MosIeraH, by rneann of separate communal electorate. For example, a Moslem can 
not vote or be a candidate in a ^e*neral constituency, whereas any electorally quali- 
fi(Hl member of the l>epreHS<!d (Classes can vo^i in and stand for general constituency. 
The number of territorial seals allotted to Moslems is naturally conditioned by the 
fact that it is impossihle for them to gam any further territorial seats, and in most 
provinces they etijoy weightage in execss of their population ratio. The number of 
special Heats to lie filled from sjiecial Depressed Class constituencies will be Heen to 
be small, and has betm fixed, not to provide a quota numerically apjiropriate for 
the total rejireseiitation of the vvhole of the Depressed Class population, but solely 
to seeiirc a minimum numb(T of sjKjki^sinen for the Depressed (’lasses in the legisla- 
ture who are chosen f'xcliisiveiy by De[)resHed ('lasses. The proportion of their 
special seats is everywlKjn; much below the population percentage of the Depressed 
Classes. 

“As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the extreme course of 
starving yourself to dmlh, not in order to secure that the Depressed Classes should 
have joint electorntes \Mth other Hindus, bt'cause that is already provided, nor to 
maintain the unity of the Hindus, which is also provided, but solely to jirevent the 
Depressed ('^lasses, who admittedly suffer from t(?rrii>le disabilities to-day. from being 
able to H(rur(* a Innit^d niunb<*r of nqiresentatives of their own choosing to speak 
on their behalf in the U-giKlalurrH, which will have a dominating influence over their 
future. In ihi' light of tliese very fair and eaiitioiis proposals, I am quite unable 
to understand the reason t)f the de<’ision you have taken and can only think that you 
have made it under a misapprehension of the n»*tual. 

“In respons(‘ to a very general request from Indians after they had failed to 
produce a settlement themsf'Ives, the (Tovernmenl. much against its will, undertook 
to give a decision on the Minorities question. They have now* given it, and they 
cannot lie expected to alter it except on the conditions they have stated. I am 
afraid, therefon*, that my answer to you must be that the Covernment’s decision 
stands, and that only an ngreemenl of the communities themselves can substitute 
other electoral arraiigeimMits for those that the (toveriiment have devised, in a sincere 
endeavour to weigh eoidlieting claims on their just merits. 

“You a.sk that th(*se correspondence, including your letter to Sir Samuel Hoare 
of March 11 th., should he piiblishiHi. As it would sthun to rat* unfair if your present 
internment were to deprive you of the opportunity of explaining to the public the 
reason why you iiitenu to fa.st. I readily accede to the request if. on reconsideration, 
you rejM^af it. L*t me, however, once again urge you to consider the actual details 
of the (lovernnii'iit’s dteision, and ask yourself S(^^iou^ly the question whether it 
really justifies you in taking the action you contemplate.’’ 

Gandhiji'a Final Letter to MacDonald 

lA’itcr from Mahatiua Gandhi, dated the Yeravada Central Piison,yth. Septemltr^ 
to Mr. Ratnsat/ MarlJanald: — 

“I have to thank you for your frank and full letter telegraphed and received this 
day. I am sorry, however, that you put upon the eoutempliited step an interpreta- 
tion that never ero-ised my mind. I have claiincd to speak on behalf of the very 
class, to sacrifice whose inierests you impute t) me a uesire to fast myself to death. 

I had hoped tluit the extreme step itself would elVectivoly prevent any such selfish 
interptelalion. Without urging. I affirm, that for me. this nniiter is one of pure 
religion. The mere fjiet of the DepresstHl Classes having double votes does not 
protect them or the Hindu society in general from being disrupted. In the estab- 
lishment of separate electorate at all for the Depressed :Clas8t‘s. 1 sense the iojcclion 
of a poison that is ealeiilated to destroy Hinduism, and do no good whatever to the 
Depressed Classes. 

“You will please i)erniit me to say, no matter how sympathetic you may be, you 
cannot come to a correct decision on a matter of such vital and religious importance 
to the parties cooeermHi. 1 should not be against even over-representatioa ol the 
Depressed Classes. What I aiu against is their statutory separation, evea in a limi- 
ted form, from the Hindu fold so long as they choose to belong to it. 

“Do you realise that, if your decision siands mid the constitution comes into 
^tng, you arrest the marvellous growth of the woric of the Hindu reformers who 
have dedicated themselves to the uplift of their suppressed brethren in e?ery walk ol 
31 
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life ? I have therefore been compelled reluctantly to adhere to the decision conveyed 
to you. 

“As your letter may ^ivo rise to a misiitiderstaiulinfi: T wish to state that the 
fact of my having isolated for spcelal treatment the I)e])re8sed Classes (luestion 
from other parts of your deeision, do<‘s not in any way m-'an that 1 approve of or 
am reconciled to other parts of the decision. In my opinion, many other parts are 
open to a very grave ohj*‘etion. Only, I do not consider them to he any warrant 
for calling from me such self-immolation as my conseifaice has prom[)ted me to in 
the matter of the Depressed Classes.” 

Stir in the Country — Government Bewildered 

As is evident from the correspondence mentioned ah )ve, Mahatma Candhi decided to 
fast himself to death unless the provision in the decision (>f the Itritish Government, 
that the special seats, assigned to the Depressed Classes will he tilled hy i*leetion 
from special constituencies in which only memhers of the Dt press.-d (’lasses electo- 
rally qualified will be entitled In vote, was witlulruwn hy.ilic Hrilish Governimml and 
was replaced hy one providing that representatives of tfie Depressi'd ("lasses would be 
electe<i by the general electorate under a common franchise*. 

This created an unprecedented stir from one end of tin* country to another. The 
leaders of difTerenl j)olitieal denominations were stii lined hy the news. There was a 
strong opinion in the country for his immediate release and this was voiced in a 
resolution moved by the members of tlie Indian liCgislative Assembly. In pursiianee 
of this, a Btatenient was made hy the Home Member in iht.‘ ,\sseiui)iy on the 15th. 
September 1932. The Home M('mh(‘r said : “Mr. Gandhi has made it clear hv his 
correspondence with the Prime .Minis'or that he is proposing to starve himself to 
death not as a protest against his detention nor with the ol»j'‘ct of securing his 
release but on a point of principle which is not related to th(' civil diHohcHlicnce 
movement. It has been decided that as soon as Mr. Gandhi actually begins bis 
fast he should be removed from jail to a suitable place or private reiidenct; and the 
only restriction that will he imposed uiion him there, as at jiresenl eonttmiiiiateil, is 
that he should be served >\ith an order directing him to remain there. We hope it 
will prove unnecessary to impose any further restrictions on Mr. Gfundhi, but this 
is a matter that will depend primarily on whethiT the lihtTty accorded to him is 
found to lend itself to the promotion of the civil diioheili'mce movement or any 
similar agitation directed against the Government or to afl’ect the maintenance of 
law and order. ' 

Mahavraaji however wrote to the authorities refusing conditional release. Follow- 
ing .his, another statement was made hy the Govennnent hothjin tht; .\ssemhly and 
in the llomhny Council. The statement runs as ifollows “ I'hc ( rov('rnment while 
replying to Mr. (landhi's decision have no wish to force iqion him an arrangeimnit 
distasteful to him. He will, therefore, in aecordance with his reqiiesr, he allowed to 
remain undisturbed in the Yervada Jail. At the same time Government are most 
anxious that this change of [)lan should not nlleitt upport unities for ilu* discussion 
of the depressed class problem, which, they had contemplated, should he available 
for him. They have therefore decided that, unless suhs((|uent developments nmder 
any change necessary, he should receive in the jail all reasonable facilities, such as 
private inurviews with such persons or deputations as be may wish to see and that 
there should be no restriction on his correspondence.” 

MAHATMA BEGINS HIS FAST 

Tuetday^ September 20, 1932 will be re imrabered as a National Day. The fateful 
fast began on that day in the Yervada Jail, Poona and a whole nation with an anlious 
heart offered its prayers to God Almighty to preserve the Mahatma for the sake of 
the Motherland whose eldest son and first servant he has made himself. 

The fast began at 12 noon with’ a Hindi prayer song composed by Miss Tyabji, 
daughter of Mr. Abba Tyabji, beginning with the lines : — ‘O traveller, get up, leave 
your bed, ^cause it is davbreak.” Bardar Vallabhbhai and Mr. Mahadeo Desai were 
present at the time the fast began and both joined him in the fast for two days. 
Mahatma Ganejhi’s last meal was taken at ll-oO, consisting of hot water, soda, 
honey and two sweet lime fruits. In the course of an interview, Mahatma Gandhi 
stressed the ethical and spiritual] aspect of fasting, referred to the example of Christ 
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and Mahomed, and said he war enterinp it — on a much humbler and lower scale — bo 
that he could cn^ape in ‘a IurhIc with Ood.’ 

After a very cordial prectinp to press representatives, he almost immediately plun- 
ged into the question nppernjost in his mind with bis accustomed directness. After 
preliminary questions about details of his r<pime durinp the period of his fast, he 
was pked to ^dve his views on Dr. Ambedknr’s ddnancT that ce should state his 
position in detail ai d lay his cards on the table. 

‘My card have always lein on the table,' said Mahatma Gandhi, and continued, 
‘so far os tlie jirfFcnt instance is fonc(rned, I could say nothing whatever from 
behind the ]>risr)n bars. K(\v tint J Imve ^of an opportunity which was 
^iven rric only a ftw hours a^o I have nnsweied the first eall ifrom tiu- press. Had 
the statcnnnt 1 sent to (lovtrnnnnt on the Ibih been immediately issutd to the press, 
that statement would have explained niy decision. Pri(fly ]int, it is this that my 
fast is only ajrninst separate; eb'etorates, and not at^ainsl a statutory reservation of 
seals. 3o say that 1 darna//e the cause by my uncdniproniisinp; opjiosition to statu- 
tory reservation of seats for tlie suppressed class s is only partly true. Opposed I 
certainly was to statutory resirvation — ns I am n()t — but there never was put before 
me a sehemc of statutory n^servatum f(»r aecepfance f»r rejection. Therefore, there 
was no epiestion c>[ my havinjr to de'cide iii»on that point. When I developed my 
own idea about htatulory resiTvation, I eertainly expressed my emphatic disapproval 
and in my humble' opinion ''tatnte'ry reservation instead of doings service to the 
suppressed classes will do them harm in the* seai^^c that it will stop their national 
evolution. 'I he statutory re'servatiein is like a suj)j)ort and the man who relies upon 
support to that extent weakens himself. 

‘u jHOple Will not biiif^di at me, I weuild pently put in the claim which I have 
always asseTted. namely, that 1 am touchable by choice, and I have endeavoured in 
my ow'u fashion to (pialify myself to repre'sent not the upper ten even amonj^st the 
untouehable s - be e-aiise be it said to our shame there are castes and classes even 
amonj; the* iintoiiehaliles. Mv ambition, tlu*re*h)ie. has been to represent and identify 
myself so far as possible; with the b)w<st strata anion;,: the untouchables, namely, 
the* invisibles and iimipproachabb s whom I always fiavc before my mind's eye wher- 
ever I P' 0 , for I have drunk dee p of this pcii'^on cup. I met them in Malabar, 1 met 
some of (he'm in (Irissu. and I am eonvineed if they are ever to rise, it w'ill not be 
liy reservation of seat it will be by strenu(»us worlk done by Hindu reformerB in 
their midst, and it is bccanse' I feed that thl^ st‘]*aration would have killed all pros- 
jx'ct of nform that my whole soul reb. Ibd apaui'-t it. 

’I>et nu* make ii jilain that the wnhdiawnl of s<paratc electorate will satisfy the 
letter of my vow : it will mvtr sali^fv tlie spirit behind it, and in my capacity of a 
seif- -hoseii iiMouehahle I urn not ^loiiip to re>i content with a pntchc*d-un pact bet- 
ween the louchal)les and tlie untouchahles. hat I want, what I am livinp lor and 
what I should deli^’ht and dymp h>r is the tradication of untouchability root and 
branch. 1 want, tluTefore. u livinp pact whose hfe-pivinp etl'ect should be felt not 
ill the distant to-morrow but t(>-da>.and therefore, that pact should be Bcaled by 
an all-lndiH di inonst rut i( n of the touehahles nuetinp topether not by way of a thea- 
trical .show bur in r<al brotherly embrace and it is in order to achieve this dream 
of my life for the past Mi Mats that I have entered the fiery pate. The British 
(iovernrnent s decision was die IunI straw, a decisive symptom. Therefore with the 
unerrinp eye of a phjsicinn. that 1 claim to be in such matters. I detected the 
svmtoin and. thcrefoie. for me the abolition of the sej)arate electorate would be but 
the bepinninp of the end and 1 warn all those leaders who are assembled by and 
others aLuiinst cominp to any bu.^'iy decision. My life, 1 count of no couBtquence. 
Hundreds tof such lives given for the noble cause would, in my opinion, be a poor 
penance done by the Hindus for the atrocious wroup heaped ou tne helpless men 
and women of their own faith, 1, therefore, would iirpc them not Bwerve an inch 
from the path of the strictest iusliec. My fast 1 want to throw in the scales of 
justice and it wakis up caste Jlindus from their (slumber?), This has no connec- 
tion with politics in any shape or form—not that it will have no political results, 
but the fundamental thinp is the religious and moral aspect. I take religion 
here in the broadest sense of the terra, because in attacking untouchabilitj 
I believe 1 have gone to the very root of the matter and, therefore, it 
18 an issue of transcendental value * far surpassing Swaraj in terms of a 
political constitution and I would say such a constitution would be a dead wdght 
if it was not backed by a moral basis in the shape of the present hope engendered 
in the breasts of the dowu-trodden milliona that tae deadweight was going to be 
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lifted off tluir shouldcTB, and it is only because the English officials cannot possibly 


the suppressed, and it was in order to wake up even oflicialdom from its gross 
ignorance, if I may make use of this expression without being guilty of giving off- 
ence, that I felt impelled by the voice from within to offer resistance with the whole 
of my being.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi deprecated sympathetic fasts bv others. ‘Because this is a fast 
I have undertaken, as I firmly believe, at God s call. Therefore, unless there is a 
similar definite call from within for the person he has no huKiness to fast. To fast 
one day for the sake of purification or aemonstration of one’s identification with the 
cause is any day a good thing and perfecily defensible. l>ut I have received several 
telegrams from people telling me that they propose to fast till this decision of His 
Majesty’s Government is revoked. I am sure it anybody fat-ts like that h(! would be 
setting a bad example and it would do no good either to himself or anybody else 
and it is very likely to do such person spiritual harm.' 

‘My fast 1 want to throw in the scales of justice, and if it wakes up caste 
Hindus from their slumlier and if they are roused to a sense of their duty it will 
have served its purpose, whereas if out of blind afiection for me they would some- 
how or other come to a rough and ready agn>t‘ment so as to secure the abrogation 
of separate electorate and then go off to slerp, they will commit a grievous blunder. 
They will have made my life a misery, for while the abrogation of senaratc electo- 
rate would result in the breaking of the fast I would be in living death. If the 
vital pact wherefor 1 am striving is not arrived at. it will simply m(‘an that as soon 
as I call off the fast 1 would have to give notices of anothcT in order to achieve 
the spirit of the vow to the fullest extent, li may seem childish to an onlooker, 
not so to me. If I had anything more to give 1 would throw that also in for re- 
moving this curse, but I have nothing more than my life. I believe if unlouchabi- 
lity is really rooted out from Hinduism it will not only purge iliiiduism of a terri- 
ble blot but its repercussic'iis would be worldwide. My fight 'against the impure in 
humanity and, therefore, when I pc-nned my Utter to Sir Samuel Jloan*, I did so in 
full faith that the very best in the human family will come to my assistanee. If I 
have embarked on this thing, with a heart, as far ns it is iiossible for a human 
being to achieve, free of impurity, free* of all malice and all anger. You 
will, therefore, see that this fast is based on faith, fust of all in the cause, faith 
in Hindu humanity, faith in human nature itself and jaith e^(il in the official 
world.’ 


see tins living side ol llic picture, tnat in ignorance and seir-satisiaction tney aare 
ait as judges upon questions that afi'ect the fundamental being of millions of people 
and here I mean both caste Hindus and untouchablcH, that is, tlie suppressors and 


Mahatma’s Statement to Bombay Government 

The following is the statement that Mahatma Gandhi hud sent to the Bombay 
Government on the 15th. September on his decision to fast : — 

“The fast which 1 am approaching was rcsolv(‘d upon in the name of God for 
His Work and, as I believe, in all humanity, at H's eiili. Friends have urged me 
to postpone the date for the sake of giving the public a ehaiiee to organise itself: 
I am sorry it is not open to m<; to cliange even tlie hour except for the reason 
stated in my letter to the ITime Minister. The impending fast is against those 
who have faith in me, whether Indians or foreigners, and for those who have it not. 
Therefore it is not against the English official world, but it is against those English- 
men and women, who in suite of the contrary teaching of the official world, believe 
in me and the justice of tne cause I represent. Nor is it against those of my 
countrymen who have no faith in me whether they he Hindiis or others, but it is 
against those countless Indians (no matter to what persuasion they belong) who 
believe that I represent a just cause. Above all, it is intended to sting the Hindu 
conscience into right religious action. The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere 
emotion. By fast I want to throw the whole of my weight ( such as it is ) in the 
scales of justice, pure and simple. Therefore, there need be no undue haste in 
feverish anxiety to save my life. I implicitly believe in the truth of the saying 
that not a blade of grass moves but by H»8 will. He will save it if He needs it for 
further service in this body. None can save it against His will. Humanly speaking, 
I believe it will stand the strain for some time. 

‘‘Separate electorate is merely the last straw. No patched -up agreement between 
the caste Hindu leaders and rival ‘depressed’ class leaders will answer the purpose. 
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‘The agreoraent to be valid haa to be real. If Hindu mass-mind is not yet pre- 
pared to banish untouchability, root and branch, it must sacrifice me without the 
slightest hesitation. There should be no coercion of those who are opposed to joint 
electorate. I have no difficulty in understanding (heir bitter opposition. They have 
every right to distrust me. J>o J not belong to (hat Hindu section, miscalled supe- 
rior dps or caste Hindus, who have remained nevertheless in the fold ? But whilst 
I can justify this opposition, 1 belu ve that they are in error. They will, if they can, 
Hciinrate the ‘depressed’ classes entirely from the Hindu society and from them into 
a separate class — a standing and living npioach to Hinduism. I should not mind 
if thereliy their interest could h(‘ really Herv('<l. But an intimate acquaintance with 
every shade of untouchability convinced me that their lives, such as they are so 
intimately mixed with those of the caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom they 
Jive, that it is imjiossible to separate thnn. 'J'hey arc part of an individual family. 
'I’heir revolt against Hindus with whom they live and their npostacy from Hinduism, 

I should understand, but this, so far as f can see, they will not do. There is a 
subtle something— quil<‘ ind( finable— in Huiduisrn which keeps them in it even in 
spite of thcmH<‘lvf*s. And this fact makes it imperative for a man like me with a 
living ex])erience of it to resist the conteini>lated separation even though the effort 
should cost my life itself. 

The implications of this rcsisfanec are trenmndous. No compromise which does 
not ensure the fulb'st freedom for thi' depressed classes inside the Hindu fold can 
be an adeijuate substitute for the contenij)lated si'paralion. Any betrayal of trust 
can merely postpone the clay of immolation for me and henceforth for those who 
think with ni(\ The probb rn before re‘«ponsil)le Hindus is to eons der whether in 
the event of social, cimc or political pirseculion of the depressed elassei^ they are 
prepared to face satyagraha in the shape of ]>erp<‘tual fast not of one reformer like 

me but an increasing '.army of reformers who I believe to exist to-day in India and 

who will count tlu'ir lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these ^la8^e8 and 
there through Hinduism of an age long supirstition. Let fellow reformers who have 
work<*d with nu* also appreciate the implieations of the fast. It is either a hallucina- 
tion of mine or an illumination— if it is the former I must be allowed to do my 
[>enan(‘e in peace. It will lx- lifting of a dead weight on Hinduism if it is iilumina- 

tinii. May my agony purify Hinduism and even melt the hearts of those who are 

at present disposed to disturb me. 

‘trainee there appears to be a misunderstanding ns to the application of my fast, I 
may repeat that it is aimed at statutory separate electorate in any shape or form, for 
the depresstHl classes. ImnnHliately that tlireat is removed once for all my fast will 
end. 1 hold strong vie ws about reservation of seats, as also about the. most proper 
niethrd of d<‘nling with the whole (|uestion. But 1 consider myself unfit as a prison- 
er to set forth my proposals. J should, however, abide by any agreement on the 
basis of joint elcx’torates that may be arrived at between responsible leaders of caste 
Hindus and the deprtsse'd classes and which has luen accepted by mass meetings of 
all Hindus. One thing I must make clear. A satisfactory ending of the depresseu clas- 
ses (juestion, if it is to come, should in no way (be construed?), that 1 would he 
committexi to the' acceptance of His Majesty's Government’s decision on other parts 
iff the communal question. 1 am personally oppose^d to many parts of it which to 
my mind make the working of any free democratic constitution well uigh* impos- 
sible. Nor would a satisfactory solution of this question in any way nind me to 
accept the constitution that may be framed. The'se are political questions for the 
National ('!ongn‘ss to consider and determine. They are utterly outside my province 
in my individual capacity. Nor may 1 ns a }>risoiUT air my individual views on 
these questions. My fast has a nanow application. 

The depressed classes’ question being predominantly a religious matter, I regard 
it ns specially mv own by reason of the lifelong concentration on it. It is a sacred 
personal trust which I may not shirk. Fasting for light and penance is a hoarv 
institution, I have observed ii, in Christianity and Islam. Hinduism is replete with 
instances of fasting for purification and penance. But it is a privilege : it is also a 
duty. Moreover to the ocst of my light I have reduced it to a science. As an ex- 
pert, therefore. I would warn friends and sympathisers against copying blindly or 
out of false or hysterical sympathy. Let all such qualify ihcnisclvos by hard work 
and selfless service of the untouchables and they W’ould have independent light, if 
their time for fasting has come. Lastly, in so fai as I know myself, this fast is 
being undertaken with the purest of motives and without malice or anger a^net 
any single soul. For me it is an expression of, and the last seal on, non-violence. 
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Those, therefore, who would use violence in this controversy apjainst those whom 
they may consider to be inimical to me or the cause I represent, will simply 
hasten my end. Perfect courtesy and consideration towards opponents is an 
absolute essential of success in this cause at least if not in all causes.’’ 

Significance of the Fast — Tagore’s Interpretation 

The following: is an authorised translation of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s speech 
delivered before the students and staff of the Viswa-Bharati University at Shantini- 
ketan on the 20th. September 1932: — 

“A shadow is darkening to-day over India like a shadow east by an eclipsed sun. 
The people of a whole country is suffering from a. poignant pain of anxiety, the 
universality of w'hieh carries in it a great dignity of consolation. Mahatmji who 
through his life of dedication has made India his own in truth has commenced his 
vow of extreme self-saeiifice. 

‘‘Each country has its own inner geography where her spirit dwells and where 
physical force can never conquer even an inch of ground. Those rulers who come 
from outside remain out^iide the gate and directly they ar(‘ called away from the 
cloud-topping tower of their foreign possessioiiH the stupendouR fabric of unreality 
vanishes in tlie void. Pul the great soul who achieves victory through the power 
of truth continues his dominion even wh“n he is physically no longer present. And 
we all know such aehievernent belongs to Mahatrnaji. And the fact that he staki'd 
his life for a further and final realisation of his hope fills us with awe and makes 
us think. 

‘At this sylemn rnomnit we have a cause for fear. It is our unfortunate habit 
to reduce the truth that belongs to the inner spirit into signs and observances that 
arc external and after a cheap welcome to bid it adieu. Onr leaders have requested 
us to observe fasting for this day, and there is no harm in it. Put there is the 
risk of some unthinking people fuitting it in the same category with the fasting 
that Mabatmaji has begun to observe. Nothing can be more disastrous for us than 
the utter lessening of the value of a heroic ex]>reHsion of truth by paying it the 
homage of a men* ceremonial expression of feeling by a p(‘Oi)le emotionally ineliiK'd. 

‘The penance which Mahatrnaji has taken ufion himself is not a ritual but a 
me.ssage to all India and to tin- world. If we must make that message our own 
we should accept it in the right manner through a proper process of realisation. 
The gift of sacritico has to be received in a spirit of sarnlice. 

‘Let us try to understand the meaning of his message. From the beginning of 
human idstory thiTe has continued the cleavage between elasses. some favouretl by 
circumstances eX[)loiting the weakness of others and building the stronghold of their 
own pride of superiority upon the humiliation of a large sr'ction of the community. 
Though this practice has been prevalent for long, yet we must assert that it is 
against the true spirit of them. No civilised society can thrive upon vietims whose 
humiliation has been permanently multiplied, whose minds have been corapell(.*d to 
dwell in the dark. Those whom we keep down, inevitably drag ns down and obstruct 
our movement in the path of ])rogresH ; the indignity with which we burden them 

g rows into an intolerable burden to the whoh' eountry ; we insult our own humanity 

y insulting Man where he is helpless or where he is not of our own kin 

‘The concrete fact of inequities between individuals and races cannot be ignored 
but to accept it as absolute and utilize it to deprive men of their human rights and 
comradeship is a social crime that multiplies fast in its heinousness. We who ima- 
gine ourselves superior to tho.se whom we have tied down to their ubaHcment are 

{ junished by enfeebling them and losing them from us. The weakness engendered 
ly such alienation has been one of the principal causes of defeat in all our 
historical conflicts. Where numerous divisions have been made among the ncoplo 
by dark gaps of dishonour, balance is upset, social structure is ever in danger 
of toppling over. The signs of such trials arc not lacking in the western 
continents where the chasm between wealth and want is widening and is darkly 
nourishing earthquakes in its depth. The moral channels of communication 
should never be obstructed if man must be saved from degeneracy or destruction. 

‘Mahatrnaji has repeatedly pointed out the danger of those divisions in our coun- 
try that are permanent insults io humanity,' but our attention has not been drawn to 
the importance of its rectification with the same force as it has been to the impor- 
tance of the khaddar. The social inequities upon which all our enemies find ineir 
principal support have our time-honoured loyalty making it difficult for us to uproot 
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them. Apainst that deep-Beated moral weaknesB in our society, Mahatmaji has pro- 
nounced his ultimatum and though it may bo our misfortune to lose him in the 
battlefield, the fight will be passed to every one of us to be carried on to the final 
end. It is the gift of the fight which he is going to offer to ns and if we do not 
know how to accept it humbly and vet with proud determination, if we cheaply 
dismiss it with some ceremonials to wnich wo are accustomed and allow the noble 
life to be wasted with its great meaning missed, then our people will passively roll 
down the slope of degradation to the blankness of utter futility. 

‘It is not possible for us to realise what effect Mahatmaji’s action will have uj>on 
the people who govern us, and to-day it is not the day for us to discuss its political 
aspects. Only one thing wo must make clear to those who seem to have our destiny 
in their hands. We have observed that the English people are puzzled at the step 
that Mahatmaji has been compelled to take. They confess that they fail to under- 
stand it. I believe that the reason of their failure is mainly owing to the fact that 
the language of Mahatmaji is fundamentally diffident from their own. His method 
of protest 18 not in accord with the method which they usually follow in cases of 
grave political crisis. I ask them to remember the terrilile day of atrocities when a 
dismemberment was binng forced between Ireland and the rest of Great Britain. 
Those Englishmen who imagined it to be disastrous to the integrity of their Empire 
did not Hcrnplc to kill and be killed, even to tear into shreds the decency of civilised 
codes of honour. Tfie West is accustomed to such violent outbursts in times of 
desperation and therefore such a jirocedure did not seem strange to them though to 
some of them it must have appeared wrong. The dismemberment of a large portion 
of Hindu society is certainly fatal to its wholeness and whem all our appeals arc 
stubbornly dismissed, the reason should not be iiicompreheMsihlc to other people as 
to why ^fnhatmaji is voicing the extreme form of protest on behalf of India. It 
asks thinn to imagini; what would have happened when the Roman Catholic com- 
ni unity of England suffered from a forcible deprivation of its common rights, if 
some foreign power would come and with efficient beuevolenee alienate them from 
the rest of the nation. Very likely the people would resort to the method of protest 
which they consider as honourable in its red fury of violence. In our case, the 
fwling may be similar though Mahatmaji has made use of its expression which is 
his own. The message of non-violence so oft(‘u expressed by him in words and in 
diHids finds to-day its final expositiou iu a great langurge which should be easiest to 
understand. 

Pt. Malaviya’s Clarion Call 

Following the release of the correspondence, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed 
on the 13lh. September 1932 to the leaders of the Depressed Classes and to all other 
Hindu leaders to meet and discuss matters with the determination to come to an agree- 
ment. fn course of the appeal he said “Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has coldly said that 
the decision of the British Government stands but he added that an agreement of the 
eonununitics themselves can substitute other electoral arrangements for those the 
Government has devised There is no Hindu who has done more both by precept 
and exainjile for the unlift of the depressed classes than Mahatma Gandhi. He has 
frrijurntly stattnl that ne regards special electorate for depressed classes as harmful 
to them as to Hinduism. He has given conclusive proof of his conviction by his 
resolution to give up life as a last pretest against the eegregation of the depressed 
cUsses and widening the gulf between them and the rest of the Hindu community 
which Mahatma Gandhi and other Hindu reformers have been doing their very best to 
bridge. The British Government may not be perturbed by the thought that the life of 
the most honoured Indian would be sacrificed at the alter of their decision. But no 
Indian can bear the thought of such a loss to the Motherland and mankind. It is 
a matter of pain that we were not able to come to an agreement among ourselves 
regarding the representation of the depressed classes as also generally of the Hindus, 
Muslims and Biths in the legislatures of the future. But it will be a national disas- 
ter and an indelible shame if the leaders of the depressed classes and the rest of the 
Hindu community fail even in the face of loss which stares us to arrive at ao 
agreement on this question. Despite our failure in the past I honestly believe 
t lat there is enough of patriotism and true devotion to religion among us to help 
us to arrive at an agreement which will satisfy the reasonable desire of the leaders 
of the depressed classes to take their proper share io the public life of the Mother* 
land without segregating them from the rest of the community in which they are born 
and to which they adhere iu spite of the disadvantages to which they have been exposed, 



The Leaders* Conterence 

Behind closed doors, in the boArdroom of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay 
Hindu leaders from all over India met under the prcMidentship of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, on the 19lh. September 1932, to seek a snliilion of the impasse 
presented by Mahatma Gandhi’s decision to fast. The Conference was a representa- 
tive one, as all schools of thought from almost all the Provinces were represented. 
In the words of one of the prominent leaders attending the Conference, it was a 
meeting ’‘in a spirit of accommodation and optimism.” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had a 
lon^ talk with Mr. M. R. .Tayakar and Pandit Malaviya before the Ouiference eomimm- 
ced. Prominent among; those who were present at the Conference were Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr, C. Rajagopalachari, Babu Hajendra Prasad, Mr. M. C. Raja, Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Sir Chimanlal SetaBad, Mr. M. R. Baloo, Mr. T. Prakasam, Dr. Ambcdkar, Dr. 
Solonky, Mr. G. K. Natarajan, Mr. M. 8. Aney, Mr. (4. K. Dtwadhar, Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar, Sir Govind Madgavkar, Dr. Choilhram, Mr. (iidwani, Swami Satyannnda. 
Mr. 1). 1‘. Khaitan, Mrs. IJansa Mehta, Mrs. Aimsuya Bai Gokhale. Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand, Mr. B. J. Deorukhar. Mr. Ruja Rao, Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Pandit 
Hrydyanath Kunzru. Over 100 delegates from all jiarts of th'* country, representing 
both Caste- Hindus and Depressed Classes, were present. Pandit Malaviya was 
voted to the chair. 

Telegrams from various individuals and associations wishing success to the Con- 
ference were read by Dr. Choilhram. 

Pt. Malaviya then explained the purpose of the Conference, emphasising the gra- 
vity of the situation and the absolute necessity of a speedy settlement. 

A general discussion followed wherein several persons including Dr. Ambcdkar, 
Dr. Moonje, Mr. Rajagopalachari and some Depressed Class representatives look 
part. The unanimous feeling was that Mahatma Gandhi’s life must be saved. 

Dr. Ambcdkar pressed that Mahatma Gandhi’s proposals must be obtained first 
before he and his friends could discuss the matter. 

Mr. Rajah asked the Caste-Hindu leaders, particularly Pt. Malaviya, to give 
them an assurance that they would strive their utmost to remove th(? various disa- 
bilities imposed upon the Depressed Classes, particularly those regarding public 
temples, roads, wells and schools, and suggested that a resolution to that effect be 
adopted by the Conference. 

Pt. Malaviya, in endorsing the idea whole-heartedly, said that he himself had been 
actively propagating for years the removal of such restrictions, and announced, 
amidst applause, that almost all the important temples in Allahabad, including the 
humble one in his own house, had been thrown open to “untouchables.” 

It was decided to take up the resolution suggested by Mr. Rajah on the next day 
after which the Conference adjourned. 

2nd. Day — Bombay, 20tb. September 1932 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Kelkar and four Hindu deputationists 
were present at to-day’s meeting of the Conference. 

At the outset, the Deputationists were requested to state what happened 
at the interview with Mr. Gandhi and the views of Mr. Gandhi regarding the 
question. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, on behalf of the deputation, stated that thev had two 
hours’ interview with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was definitely opposed to separate 
electorates and did not approve of joint electorates with reservation of seats, but 
however he left it to the Oouforence to draw up a formula regarding settlement and 
if the Conference was in favour of reservation of seats, ho had no objection to accept 
them. In fact, he left it to the Conference now to draw up a pact or a formula 
and he would be bound by the same. 

Dr. Ambedkar observed that it was not possible for him to arrive at a quick 
decision on this important question, without consulting his other colleagues. Ho 
therefore suggested that the Conference should pass a resolution requesting Mr. 
Gandhi to postpone his fast by at least ten or twelve days, in order to enable the 
Conference to qome to an agreed and unanimous decision. 
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The depiitRtionietH however explained that it was impossible for Mr. Gandhi 
to suspend his fast and that he was positively be/j^innin^j; it from to-day. It 
would therefore be merely a waste of time for the Conference to suggest postpone- 
ment of th(' fast. 

The feeling was at this stage expressed that the Conference should come to a 
decision, as soon as possible, as any delay involved the question of the life and death 
of Mr. (landhi. It was then suggested that a small committee should be appointed 
to go into the whole (luestion thoroughly, and draw up a scheme which should be 
placed before the Conference the next day. 

Dr. Ambedkar't Proposals 

Ihe following are the draft proposals submitted l»y Dr. Ambedkar to the Leaders’ 
Conference on the 20th. September 1932 

Part I 

(1) The Depressed Classes shall have the following number of seats in the 
Provincial Legislatures : 

Mailras : 3(J out of 21 b. Bombay : IG out of 200. Bengal : 50 out of 250. 

Punjab : 10 out of 125. llnitt-d Brovinees ; 40 out of 228. Ihluir and Orris^a ; 20 

out of 175. Central Bnj\ine<.‘s and Bt-rar : 20 out of 112. Assam ; 11 out of 108. 

(2) ihe nu'lliod of election to these Bouts hball b(' l)y joint electorates with 

reserved seats, providtHl that for the first ten years in IH single constituencies in 
Madras, 10 in Bombay, 10 in C’ontral Provinces, 10 in Pamgal. 4 in Assam, 7 in 
Bihar and Onssji, 5 in the Punjab and 12 in U. P. (all in single consiit uencies) 
there shall be held Itefore the general election a jirimary eleetion of voters of the 
Depressed Classes for (‘leeting two fierhons to constitute a panel, who, thereafter, 
shall contesi (-n behalf of the Depn.'ssed C'lasses in the joint eleetorat(‘H. 

(3) After the first ten years tin; system of ])runury eleetion shall cease, and 
the Beats continue to be filled by direct election in the sjstem of joint electorates 
with reserved siats. 

(4) The right of ihe Depressed (Masses to sjieeial representation through joint 

electorates and reserved seats shall coni in ue lor a further period of 15 years. 
After that the matter will be settled on the basis of a reftTcudurn of the Depressed 
Classes. 

(5) The right of tho Depressed Classes to special representation in both Houses 
of the Central L'gislaiuro siiall lie reoi'gnised on a population ratio on the same 
terms and in the same inaiunr as proMded in tht* ease of Provincial l^^gislature. 

{( ) There sliall be adult sulliage at least for the Depressed Classes, The franchise 
of iiie Depressed Classes shall be the same for the Provincial aud Central 
legislature. 

Part II 

1. The Depressed Classes shall be allowed rt ])rescntation in all Provincial 
Municipalities, Local ; Boards. Village Unions, fSehool Boards, and Panehayats aud 
any other local bodies now existing or to be constituted in future on a population 
basis. 

2. In all public services, central and local, the Depressed Classes shall be 
guaranteed appoiutments according to the population ratio as a miumuim subject to 
such qualifieuiiou as may be laid down for the same. ‘Provision shall be made for 
relaxing statutory rules that may be iu existenee iu matters other than educational 
qualifications. 

3. In every province out of the educational grant a sum equal to the population 
ratio of the Depressed C’la.sscs shall bo earmarked as a minimum for providing 
educational facilities for Depressed Classes. 

4. There shall be provision in the constitution for allowing the Depressed 
Classes the right to appeal to the Governor or the Viceroy for any neglect of their 
interest in matters of education, recruitment to public services, sanitation, etc., on 
the same terms in the same manner as provided for iu the constitution of Canada. 

3rd. Day—Yervada Jail, 21 at Saptember 1932 

As a result of conversations held among the members of the Leaders’ Conference 
at Bombay on the 20th. September in the evening, a delegation, consisting of Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr, Rajendra Prasad 
32 
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and Mr. G. D. Birla, proceeded to Poona for placing the new scheme before Mahatma 
Gandhi for his approval. The new scheme was based on joint electorates with 
adequate safeguards for the protection of the interests of the I)ej)r{'ssed Classes. 

The deputation had a long interview with Mahatma (Jandhi on the2l»l. September 
in the morning, when they explained to him the scheme. The intervi('W proved 
hopeful, but Mahatmaji {'reserved bis final opinion until he had consulted friends 
including Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. M. C. Raja. 

The Conference which was to meet at Bombay lo-day was adjourned till Ihc 23rd. 
to enable the conversations at Yervada to be concluded. 

4th. Day — Yervada Jail, 22nd. September 1932 

The Conference in Yervada jail began at 5-30 p.m. to-day and lastnl for full two 
hours, Mr. Rajagopalacbari, Sir T. B. 8aprii. Mr. dayakar, I’andit Malaviya. Mr. 
Kajendra Prasad, Mr. G. 1). Birlii, Mr. Siiunkarlal Banker. Mr. Sivaraj, Dr. Solanki 
and three from Dr. Ambedkar’s group attended. The intMiibers had a heart to heart 
aud satisfactory talk after which the eonfereni-e ailjourn ed. 

Leaders* Conference at Bombay — Emergent Meeting 

An emergent sitting of the Leaders’ ('Conference was held in the hall of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay in the evening to consider \\li' ihcr any steps should be 
taken, in view of the delay on the lu'gotiations that were then going on in Poona and 
in view of the deterioration in Mahatma (bindhi’s liealth. as reported by Pandit 
Malaviya in bis statement to the press. Sir Pnriishottamdas rhaknrtlas presided. 

After two hours’ discussion, the meeting resolved to depute Sir Cliiinilal Mehta 
to proceed to Poona, with a draft telegram proposed to bi* sent to the Premier, to 
be despatched to him in the form approved of by Pandit Malaviya and other mem- 
bers or the Conference, who were then in J\»ona. 

5lh. Day — Poona, 23rd. September 1932 

After nine hours’ informal discussion to-day at J\)ona. the leaders of tlic (Con- 
ference dramatically broke up and all the leaders jumped jjjto waiting motor-cars and 
dashed off to Yervada jail. Prefsmen who were waiting outside had liardly tlie lime 
to ascertain the reason for the biulden departiiri'. Hurried ernpiiries 
elicited that two reasons contributed to the sudden termination of tin* talks. namel\\ 
that a report was just then r<*ceived from Yervada stating that Mahatma Gandhi 
was not keeping up his strength and that a feeling of nausea tvas stealing over 
him ard his voice was weaker. It was also stated he had ditnculry in koe{)tng his 
ey'58 open and he had to stretch himself on his IxhI for a short while, 'i’lie second 
and, according to certain leaders, th(‘ more important n'ason for th(‘ hurried jourm*y 
was that a point of dispute had arisen between Dr. Ambedkar and his party on one 
side and the other Hindu leaders on the question of nferendnin Dr Ambedkar in 
pursuance of his demands wanted that after a fixed jicriod a referendum of the 
depressed classes be taken in rc'gard to the continuation of r('Si‘rvalion of seats, 
while the Hindu leaders were understood to have claimed that the reservation of seats 
should automatically cease after the fixed period. 

As the two parties could not agree on the jioint, th(*y thought it liesf to refer 
the point in dispute to Mahatma Gandhi. Ten leaders including Sir bej Bahadur 
Sapru, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Rajagopalacbari, Dr. Ambedkar and 
Dr. Solanki had a brief interview with Mahatma Gandhi lasting for nearly 20 
minutes. On coming out Dr. Sapru made the following statement to the press: ‘'As 
we could not agree on one point wc wanted to consult Mahatma Gandhi. Wo 
placed the point of dispute before him and he gave his opinion on the matter. Wo 
arc going back to resume our discussions and hope to see Mahatma (landhi to- 
morrow morning,’ They declined to throw any light on the nature of Mahatma 
Gandhi's opinion given on the matter in dispute, hut Dr. Ambedkar was 'heard to 
remark that it was in his favour. Returning to Pandit Malaviya’s rt‘sidence the 
leaders continued the deliberations for nearly half an hour more and then dispersed 
to meet again the next morning. 

6th. Day— Poona, 24th. September 1932 

After two hours’ conference this morning, only two minor points were left over 
for settlement. The first related to the period which must intervene before a referen- 
dum is taken, Dr. Ambedkar holding out for ten years. 
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Mr. Raja^opulachari propofied that it might be taken at the end of the fifth 
year. A tuBsle ciiHiud. There waB a difference of opinion among the Depressed 
Class merabtTfl present. 

Dr. Ainbedkar liimself was prepared to accept Mr. Rajagopalachari’s proposal. 
So were his collefi^nes who were w'lth liini from the 22rid., but fresh arrivals on 
this morning took up an uncompromising attitude. For one moment it looked 
as if negotiations would break at this stage. The situation was saved by Mr. Raja- 
gopaiaehari suggesting that Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. Hrinivasan and two Caste- 
Hmdus should refer the point (o Mahatmaji for arhitration. Mr. Birla, Mr. 
Kajagopalachari. l)r. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivnsnn jumped into a car and rushed 
to Vervada. Mahatmaji madi; a fervent appf>al to Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srini- 
vasfiu to give him a cliiiMce to remove their disabilities by working for them. The 
referendum was a good idea, but he was strongly in favour of taking it next year. 
Wh(Mi pressed to giv(^ his decision on th(‘ dispute, he preferred the lesser evil. 

The four ih putiitionists relurin'd and J)r. Arnhedkar and his friends discussed 
(I'andhiji’s award. It was two o’clock in the afternoon by now. Mr. Rajagopala- 

cUari siiggi'sted that there neinl lx* no referemre at all to a referendum and the 

(lucstion of eoiilintiing the reM'rvalions may be deliTmined by mutual agreement 
lietween the cominnnities eoncerned in this sittlemont. 

Dr. Arnhedkar went to his friends who were waiting for him in the next room 

and aH(‘ortained their opinion on Mr. Rajagopalach^in's suggestion. A little 

persuasion from J)r. Amhidkar, and his friends agreed to it. The Conference 
applauded tin- Depre-^si*! (’lass leader's decision and aeec[)ted it. 

Mr. J{ajago[ja!achari left tlie meeting immediately and dashed in a car to 
Yervada to luf inn Mahatmaji of the setilement on the referendum question. 
Gandhiji was jileased with the results of the Conference and sent a message of 
eongrat nial ion. 

By the time Mr. IlajagojKdaehari returned. Mr. .layakar, Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. 
I'hakkar had sat togcthiT and settleil witliin To minutes the only unfinished 
(juesfion of representation in the {irovincial legislatures. 

THE HISTORIC AGREEMENT SIGNED 

At 3 p.m.. loaders of (’aste Hindus and Depressed Classes signed the historic 
agreement on the hexagonal table noind which the members had deliberated. 

l*an<lit Malaviva, as I'resident and leader of the Caste Hindus, affixed his signa- 
ture first. Dr. Ambe .kar signed next. Tin n followed t^ir Tej Bahadur, Mr. R. 
Snnivasun, .Mr, , layakar and other members present. 

Sir Tej Bahadur tfien drafted a cable, embodying the Conference's decision and 
urgi ig the i'reniuT to withdraw separate cleetorales for the depressed classes. The 
(tonfcreiice approved I'f the text. Mr. Kajamipalachari left with the copy of the 
cable. Ife motored to Mr. M. C. Itaja and his friends to obtain their signature. 
The cable was tinally nady at four o'elock and Pandit Govind Kant Malaviya, on 
behalf of his father, as i’rcsidenl of the meeting and sender of the cable, filed it. 

tSoim after the agreement was signed by all the leaders present, Paudit Malaviya, 
President of the ('onfirence, Dr. Ambedkar, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir 
Cbunilal Mehta direetiy drove to the (iovernment House, and handed over the docu- 
ment personally and thence returned to Yervada, where all the other leaders had 
proceeded, meanwhile to finally inform Mahatma Ciandhi that the agreement had been 
signed by all. .Mahatma Gandhi, alihongh he was weak and his voice was feeble, was 
reported to have asked each one of the contending parties : “Are you satisfied 
With the agreement’’ ? And the respective parties were stated to have signified their 
satisfaction. 


Leaders’ Cable to the Premier 

The following is the text of the cable sent to the Premier by the Conference : — 

“Pursuant to the wishes of the All-India iCoufercncc, consisting of Caste Hindas 
and Depressed Classes held in liombay, we have come to a mutual settlement r^ar- 
ding the representation of the Depressed Classes in the legislatures aud are furnish- 
ing a full copy to the Bombay Goverument for transmission to the Government of 
India and yourself. 

“We have seen Mahatma Gandhi in jail daring the last four days. To-day is 
the fifth day of his fast. His condition is steadily getting worse, and vitality ebuing. 
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Doctors advise us that the danp:cr point may be readied in about forty-oi^ht hour*. 
Wo are most anxious to prevent the disaster not merely for his sake, but in nation- 
al interest, and we would iirpje upon you to withdraw your decision providing 
separate electorates for the l)cj)rrssed Classes to enable him to break his fast. Delay 
would be dangerous to his life and afteot the public mind greatly. 

“We briefly summarise the terms of the mutual settlr'ment. Seats for represen- 
tatives of the Depressed Classes in the Provincial Legislatures have been spceitieally 
fixed regarding each province, — the total number of 8('at8 in all the provinces agreed 
upon being 148 out of the general electorates, in substitution of 71 given by your 
decision. In the Ci'utral Li'gLIature, eighteen per cent of the seats in the general 
electorates in Rritish India will be reserves! for themi. Election to all tliese reserved 
Beats shall be by joint electorates, subject to the following procedure. 

“ All the members of the De})resse‘d (dasses regisier»'(i in tlu‘ gmicral electorates 
roll will form an electoral college which will elect a panel of four candidates for 
each reserved scat by the method of the single vote. 'Ill'' f<nir jx'rsons getting the 
highest, number of such votes in the primary election shall be the can idates for 
election by the general ele(‘loratf‘. Reservation of scats shall conlimu* until deter- 
mined by mutual agreement bi'twecn the communities eoncerned in thi' si'ttlement. 
The system of the special meihod of primary (‘lection shall automatically ciaisc on 
the expiry of ten years if not eailier along with th(' system of re^iTvation. 

“There shall be no disabilities as reganls (‘lectDn to local bodies or appointments 
to the Public Services. Endeavours are to })(‘ made to seeurc tlnir fair representation 
consistently with their ('ducat lonal cpialifications. In every jirovince out of the edu- 
cational grant, an adequate sum shall hi; earmarked for providing educational facili- 
ties for them. 

“India shall uow anxiously await your immediate action.^ 

Depressed Class Leaders’ Cabi.e 

Dr, Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Srinivasan sent the following cable to the 
Prime Minister and the tSeoretary of .State and also to Jf. E. the Viceroy : — 

“We are glad to inform you (hat an agreement has Ix^en ri'ached bctw(‘('n the 
Depressed Classes and the C^iste-Iiindns in regard to qiiesnons involved in the (Viiii- 
munal Award, the substance whereof has bi'cn already cabh'd to you, d'liis settle- 
ment has the support of all Depressed (dasses including those from Madras. Wo 
request Mahatma Gandhi break his fast.” 

Kao Bahadur M. C. Rajah also cabled to (In' Premii^r. the Secretary of 
State, Lord Sankey and Lord Irwin, informing t}i(*m that la* himself and his party 
accepted the agreement and urging immediate action to enable Mr. Gandhi to break 
bis faet. 

TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

The following is the text of the agreement : — 

(1) There shall be seats reserv(‘d f«)r the Depressed Classes out of the general 
electorate seats in the Piovincial Legislatures as follows : 

Madras 80 : Bombay with ^'ind 15 ; Punjab 8 ; Bihar and Ori'^sa 18 ; Central 
Provinces 20 ; Assam 7 ; Bengal 80 ; United Pr(»vine(‘s 20 ; Total 148. 

These figures are bas^d on the total strc'ugth of the Ihovineial Councils, 
announced in the Prime Minister’s decision. 

(2) Election to these seats shall be by joint electorates subject, however, to the 
following procedure : 

All the members of the Deprcss'‘d Classes registered in the g('neral electoral roll 
in a constituency will form an electoral college, which will elect a panel of four 
candidates belonging to the Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats, by 
the method of the single vote; the four persons getting the highest number of votes 
in such primary election, shall be candidates for election by the gt'tieral electorate. 

(3) Representation of the Depressed Classes in the C’entral Legislature shall 
likewise be on the principal of joint electorates and reserved seats by Bie method of 
primary election in the manner provided for in Clause two above, for their represen- 
tation in the Provincial Legislatures. 

(4) In the Central Legislature^ eighteen per cent of the scats allotted to the 

f eneral electorate for British India in the said legislature shall be reserved for the 
)epreBsed Glasses. 
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(5) The pyfitcm of primary election to a panel of candidal e« for election to the 
Central and Provincial Lc'fjjiBlalurcB, aa hereinliefore mentioned, fihall cornc to an end 
after the firflt ten y(*arH, unleBs terminated Hooner by mutual ap:reement under the 
proviflion of Clau8(! nix below. 

(6) The ByHtem of reproHf'ntation of the DeprcflSf'd Classea l)y reserved seats in 
the Provificial and (Y^nfral Ee/rishif ures as provided for in C’lauses ] anrl 4 shall 
continue until determined by mutual agreement between the communities concerned 
in the scttli'nieiit. 

(7) P'ranchise for the C'entral and Provinrinl Legislatures for the Depressed 
ClaHses shall be as indicated in the JjOthian ( toinn)ilt«‘e Report. 

(8) 'J’here shall 1)(‘ no diHai>ilit ies attaehiiif^ to any one on the t^round of his 
bein^ a iiHonher of the Defiresx'd Classes in le^oird to any {leetions to local bodies 
or apfiointment to the Public Servi{vs. Ev(?ry endeavour shall be made to secure 
fair leiiresc'iitai ion of the 1 )(‘pn'sK(*d ('lasses in these rispeets, siibjta-t to such educa- 
tional (jiialificat ions as may be laid tlown for ajipointment to the I’ublie Services. 

(0) In every jirovince out of the (‘ducational p:rant, an adfapiate sum shall he 
earmarked for providing rdueational facilities to the members of the Depressed 
C'lasses. 

All the Icadf'rs present in I’oojia, includinc; Pandit Malaviya. Dr. Ambfdkar, Dr. 
Solanki, Rao Itahadnr Srinnasan, Sir 3'cj liahadnr Saprn, Mr. Jayakar, Rao 
Bahadur M. (’. Raja, Mr. P. Ballo, Sir. Rajhhoj and Mr. Sivraj signed the agreement. 

LEADERS FINAL CONFERENCE 

The Hindu la?aders' ('onference reassemhled in Bombay on the 25 th. September 
in the aflernoon under the prc'-identship of Pandit Malaviya and unanimously 
ratified the Poona agreeimait. Among tho«e present wert* "Dr. Ambcdkar, Dr. 
Solanki. Sir 'I'e* Bahadur Sapru. Mr. .layakar, Mr. ('. Raiagopalaehari Sir C'hunilal 
Mehta, Sir Lalubimi Samaldas, Mr. (i. K. Deodhar. Ihuidil Kmizru. Mr, T. Praka- 
sam, luul Mr. M. ('. Rajah, rii*' conference further resolved to af)]>oint an influential 
eoinmitte(‘ tlie peisonriel uh(r(‘of wa.« hft to srhclion by the prf^sident of the confer- 
enee, to raise Rs. L'o.t >t i.i K M^i for tlu' juiipose of (•:irr>ing out countrjwide propaganda 
for the eradication of lh(’ e\il of untonchahility in all shape and form in the 
country. 'I'iie follo\s iiig is the full text of the resolution.s 

(1) 3'his conference confirms the Poona agreement arrived at bidween tlie leaders 
of Casie Hindus and the D< pressed I'lassrson St‘pf. 21 and tiusis the P>riti<h (iovt rn- 
ment will witlulniw its decision creating stparalt; electorates ^^ithin the Hindu com- 
munity and accept the agreement in full. The confertnee urges that immediate 
action be taken by the (loviTurnent so as to enahh' Mahatma (buidhi to bnak his 
fast within the teims of Ids vow and b( fore it beconus too late The conlerence 
appeals tt) all lemlers of the eommunities concern* d to r*'alise tlie implication of the 
agreement and of this resolution and make the earliest endeavour to fulfil them. 

(2) This eonfer(‘nee r*‘Solv(‘s that henceforth no one shall be regarded as an 
untouehable by n'ason of his birth and that thi*se who have been so regarded 
hitherto will have the same riglits as other Hindus iu regard to use of public Wells, 
roads, schools and other putilie institutions. The^e rights shall have statutory 
recognition at the first opportunity and shall he one of the earliest acts of the 
Bwaraj parliament if it shall not have received roc(>gnitiou before that time. 

Dk. AmuedkaiPs Bpeech 

Addressing the conference in support of the first resolution, Dr. Ambcdkar in 
the first public ulteranee after the Poona agreement said : — 

“A few days back no man was placed in a greater dilemma than I. I had to 
make choice betwi’cii two diflicult alternatives. There was the life of the greatest 
man in India to be saved ; tluTc was also before me the problem to try to eafe- 
ptard the interests of my community. I am happy to bo able to say that it has 
become possible through the co-opcraiion of all to find a solution so as to 
save the life of the Mahatma and at (he same time to protect the interests of the 
depressed classes in future. I think that in all these negotiations a large part of 
the credit must go to Mahatma (Bindhi himself. I must confess I was surprised 
very immensely— -surprised when I met him to find that there was so much in 
common between the Mahatma and myself. ( Cheers. ) In fact any disputes whenever 
they were carried to him — and feir Tej Bahadur has told you the disputes that were 
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carried to him were of a crucial character— I was surprised to see that the man 
who held such divcrj>;eut views from me at the Round Table Conference came 
immediately to my rescue and not to rescue the other side. I am very prateful to 
the Mahatma for havinp extricated me from a very diflicult situation. My only repret 
is, why did not the Mahatma take up this attitude at the Round Table Conference ? 
If be had shown the same consideration to my point of view, it would not have 
been necessary for him to go through this ordeal. However these are things of the 
past. 1 am glad I am here now to support this resolution. 

‘Since the question has been raised in newspapers whether this agreement will 
have the support of the whole depressed classes community, I should like to make 
it clear that, so far as 1 am concerned and so far as the parly which stands with 
me is concerned ( and I am sure I am speaking for other fricmls who are jircscnt 
here, w’e will stand by the agreement. Let there bt* no doubt about this. Our 
only coneern is tliis : whether the Hindu eommunity will abide by it. ( Voices of; Oh 
yes, wc will. ) We feel the Hindu eommunity unfortunately is not an integral whole, 
but if I may say so, a ft derat ion of small communities. I hope and trust the 
Hindus on their side will look upon this document as sacrosanct and W'ork it in 
an honourable spirit. 

‘J am very much obliged to all friends who took part in the negotiations Imt 1 
should like to make particular merttion of Sir 'J'ej liahadur and Mr. Raja- 
gopalaehari. Without Sir Tcj Ibdiadur probably it would have been ditlienlt to 
carry througii many of the points. J must confess as a result of my expcrictiee 
of him during the last two years at the Round Table C-onferciicc that if tluae is 
any man in India who is above all communal pnjiidiec'H it is Sir Tej Paliadur. 
His sense of fairness and justice always is a relief to all minorities who are set'king 
Borne safeguards in the new constitution. 1 must also mention Mr. l^ajagopalaehari. 
He came to our rescue when we were almost at the breaking point and had it not 
been for bis ingenuity probably the agreement would not have come into being. I 
must also thank Pandit Mahuiya for the courtesy and forbearance which he Bhowed 
iu hot exchanges of words and acrimonious debuies that went on during all these 
negotiations. 

‘The change that has been brought about in the communal award has been 
brought about l>y the insistence of the view that separate electorates are injnrions 
to national interests. 1 must confess 1 remain uneonvineed by that argument though 
J can quite understand that for majority representutioe separate elei*torat«s are 
harmful. 1 do not believe that joint eleelorates are going t » lx* the final solution 
for the problem of absorbing the depressed classes in the Hindu eommunity. An 
electora! arrangement 1 believe cannot be the solution of the larger social problem. 
It requires more than the political arrangement that we are making to-day and I 
hope that it would be possible for you to go beyond this political arrangement and 
devise ways and means whereby it would be possible for the dcjireKsed elasses not 
only to be part and parcel of the Hindu community but also to occupy an honour- 
able position of equality and of status in th(‘ eommunity. For a long lime the 
depressed classes were an ignorant lot not imbued with a sense of Helf-rcspeet. It 
was possible for them to aect'pt the social status that was given to them by the 
Hindu community but as they get education they will begin to smart under these 
social law's, and there is a great danger of their seceding from the Hindu society. 
I beg you to bear it in mind and hope you will do the needful ia the matter.' 

Reholuhons Passed Unanimoesly 

The resolutions were passed unanimously while the conference authorized Pandit 
Malaviya, as president of the conference, to decide the person neliof the Bub-eomrnittee 
to be appointed for raising funds as proposed by Pandit Malaviya for doing 
countrywide propaganda against untoucbabiliiy. The conference then termiuated with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the president. 

Premier Accepts the Agreement — Govt. Statement 

On the 26 lh. September Mr. Haig, the Home Member announced iu the Assembly 
and Sir Frank Noyce in the Council of Slate, amidst loud cheers, the acceptance by the 
British Government of the Poona settlement to the e.xtent it affected the Communal 
Award while other matters would receive due consideration at the proper lime. 
Mr. Haig made the following anoouncemeot in the Assembly : — 
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‘‘His MnjeBty’s Government have learnt with j^reat satisfaction that an apjreement 
has been readied between the leaders of the depress^'d classes and of the rest of the 
Hindu community regardinp; the representation of the depressed classes in the new 
legislatures and certain other matters affecting their welfare in place of the system 
of general constituencies combined with special depressed class constituencies 
contained in the Government’s communal award of the 4th August last. The agree- 
ment provides for general constituencies within which seats are reserved for the 
deprcssixl classes, subject to important conditions as to the manner in which the 
reserved seats are filled. The Government in their award which was given in the 
absence of an agreianent between the communities were solely concerned in relation 
to the de|>resflea classes to provide adeejuate Bcciirities that the interests of these 
claHses should be obstTveJ by the new legislatures. As n presentatives of the 
depressed classes and other Hindus acting together believe that the scheme now 
forwarded by them to His Ma]'*8ty’s Government is adequate for the purpose, the 
Goyernnumt in accordance with the procedure which th<‘y laid down in para. 4 of 
their award, will recommend .to Parliament, in due course, the adoption of the 
agreement dealing with representation in the provincial legislatures in place of the 
provisions in para. 9 of the award. (Aplaiise.) 

‘'It will be understood that the total number of general scats including those 
reserved for the depressed classes under the agreement will in each province remain 
the same as the numtier of general seats plus the numlier of special depressed class 
scats provided for in II is Majesty’s (Tovernment’s decision. 

‘ His Majesty’s (iovernmitit note that the agreement deals also w’ith certain que.s- 
tions outside the scope of th(*ir award of Aug. 4. clauses R and 9 dial with 
general points, the realisation of which will be likely to depend in the main on the 
actual working of the constitution ; but His Majesty's Governincnt take note of these 
clauses as a definite pledge of the intentions of the caste Hindus towards the 
depressed classes. There are two other points outside the scope of the award. 

“(1) The agreement cor»icmplatea that the franchise for the depressed classes 
should be that rceomrnendod by thi; Fraiich’se (^)mmittee f Lord Lothian's Gora- 
inittee ). It is obvious that the level of the franchise for the depressed classes 
f and indeed for Hindus generally ) must be determined at the same time as that 
for other communities is being 8cltlcd,'aiid the whole subject is under consideration 
by His Majesty's Government. 

(2) The agreement also provides for a particular method of electing depressed 
“class representatives for the leLdslature at the centre. This again is a subject out- 
side the terms of this uwaru which is under investigation as part of the whole 
Scheme ‘‘or elections for the legislature at the centre and no piecemeal conclusion 
can he reached. 

“What has been said on thi'sc two points should not he regarded as implying 
that His Majesty’s Government are against what is proposed in the agreement, but 
that these questions are still under coiiHideration. To j)revent misunderstanding, 
it may be explained that the Government regard the figure 18 per cent, for the 
ptTceiUagc of British India general seats at the centre to he reserved for the 
depressed classes as a matter for settlement between them and other Hindus. 

Mahatma Breaks Fast 

A copy of the Premier’s acceptance of the agr.‘emcnt was handed over to 
Mahatma Gandhi at about 4-15 p. m. on the 26 th. September. He read through it 
lying on the cot, thought about it for some time, then without a word handed 
it to friends who read it and discussed it among themselves, Mahatma Gandhi 
taking little part. He then asked them lo explain the meaning of the statement and 
they all unanimously opined that it was thoroughly satisfactory and there was no 
reason for continuing the fast. Mahtma Gandhi listened to them and asked that 
cvtTv thing might be got ready for breaking the fast. 

1 oct Tagore sang a song from his Qitanjali in a low thriiiiug voice that spread 
'ru peace. One of the ‘C’ class prisoners who was present also sang. 

Inn whole pthering then joined singing Mahatma Gandhi’s favourite song descriptive 
of a true Vaishnav, JbTuits were then distributed to children. Mrs. Kamala Nehru 
crushed two sweet lime fruits into a glass which Mrs. Gaudhi handed to the 
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Mahatma. With a slightly unstoadv hand Mahatma Gandhi slowly sipped it sitting 
on the cot supported by Sardar Vallabhbhai l^itel and Mr. Maliadeo Di-sai. The fast 
which was entered on with only two intimate associatcfi was broken at what amoun- 
ted to a family reunion surrounded by nearly lOU near relatives and friends. 

Significance of the Fast — Mahatma’s Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the Associated Press : 

*‘The fast undertaken in the name of God was broken in the presence of Guriidev 
and a leper prisoner and Paraelinre fShastri. a learned Pundit, seated opposite to 
each other and in the company of loving and loved ones who had gathered round 
me. The breaking was preceded by tlie Poet singing one of his Ih'ngali hymns, then 
mantras from the l^pamshatl by Parachure Shusiri, and my favourite hymn ‘V^aishna- 
vajanana." 

“The hand of God has been visible in the glorious mainfcsiat ion throughout the 
length and breadth of India during the past seven days, dlie eables reeeivc'd from 
many parts of the wmrld blessing the fa^i have sustained ’me through tlie agony of 
body and soul that I passed through during the seven days but the cause was 
worth going thiongli that agony. 

“The sacrificial tire, once lit, shall not he put out, ns long as tlii're is the slight<*st 

trace of untoiichability still left in Hinduism. If it is God’s will tliat it docs not 

end with my life, 1 have the confidence that th«‘re arc several tljoiiHands of earnest 
reformers, who will lay down their lives in order to jiurify Jlinduism of this awful 
curse. 

“The settlement arrived at is, so far as I can see, a generous gesture on all sides. 

It is meeting of hearts, and Hindu graiiiiide is due to l)r. .Ambeilkar and Kao 

Bahadur Cf'rinivasan and his parly on tlie one hand and Kao Kahadar M. G. Kaja 
on the other. They could have taken up an uncompromising ami d< liant attitude by 
way of punishment to the so-called Caste-Hindns for the sins of gemTutions. If 
they had done so, I at least could not have resented their attitude, and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the tortures that the outeastes uf 
Hinduism have lieen going tiirough for unknown gmieratioii. Hut they chose a 
nobler path and have thus shown that they have followed the precept uf forgiveness 
enjoined by all religions. 

“Let rue hope that Caste-Hindus will prove themselves worih> of the forgiveness 
and carry out to letter and spirit every clause of the settlement with all its impli- 
cations. 

“The settlement is but the bi-giiining of th<‘ end. The jiolitieal part of it is very 
im})orlant though it no doubt occupies but u small sjeigc lu the vast fielil of 
reform that has to be tackled by (./aste- Hindus during tlie coming days, namely, 
complete removal of the social and religious disabiliii<‘s under whiidi a large part 
of Hindu population has been groaning. 1 should be guilty of a bri'ach of trust if 
I do not warn fellow' reformers and (.’aste* Hindus in general that the breaking of 
the fast carries with it the sure promi-'C uf a resumption of it. if this reform is not 
relentlessly pursued and achieved within a measurable period. I had thought of 
laying down a period but I feel that I may not do so without a delinile call from 
within. 

“The message of freedom shall penetrate every unlouchaljhi home and that can 
only happen if reformers will cover every village. But in the wave of enthusiasin 
and in an inordinate desire to spare me a repetiiiou of the agony, there should bo 
no coercion. We must by patient toil and Helf-siiUering convert the ignorant and 
the superstitious, but never seek to compel them by force. 

“I wish to test the almost ideal solutions that lias been arrived at may be followed 
by other communities, and that wc might see the dawn of a new era of mutual trust, 
mutual give and take, and the recognition of the fundamental unity of all comu- 
nities. I would here single out the Hindu-Moslera-8ikh question. I am the same 
to the Mussalman to-day that I was in 1920-22. 1 should be just prepared to lay 
down my life, as I was in Delhi, to achieve organic unity and permanent peaco. 
1 hope and pray that there will be, as a result of this upheaval, a spontaneous move 
in this direction and then surely the other communities can not longer stand out. 

“In conclusion, I would like to thunk the Government and the jail stafT and the 
medical men appointed by the Government to look after me. Extreme care and 
Attention was bestowed upon me. Nothing was left undone. The jail stad* worked 
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under terrible pressure, and J observed that they did not grudge this labour. 1 thank 
them all from high to low. I thank the British Cabinet for hastening the decision 
on the settlement. 

“The terms of the decision sent fo me I have not approached without misgivings. 
It accepts, 1 Hupposi' very naiiirally, only ihar, part of the agrfCra‘*riL tliat refers ro 
the British Cabinet’s communal decision. 1 expect Dial they had a eonsiitutioual 
difliculty in now luinoiioc.ing th'dr a-'ceptance of the whoh" agreement, but, I 
would like to assure my IJanjaii Inemls. as I would like heiu'eforih to name them, 
that so far as I am eoneerned, I am \v<-dded tt) th * whole of that agreement, and 
that they may hold my life as a hostag-* for its due fultilmciir, unless* we ourselves 
arrive at any other and belter seUleimmi of our own free will.” 

RESULT OF THE FAST 

One remarkable result of the fast had b<-i‘n t(, set in motion povuirful forc es for the 
abolition of the curse of uutouehability. The g-reat liuidu ommutnty u as n v^r 
80 moved as it had been smeti the publication of the ( Jandtii-Ho.ii e-Ma'd)onald 
correspondence. Almost a ...iraclc had b •» n wronglit, age-long pnjudiees weie being 
abandoned in the twinkUiig of no e>c as u w.-re*. and trmpie'« and wells weue 
being thrown open to the untoueliaiiie classe-t wlio wvre so long denud aei-ess 
to them by bigotivl oithodo.xy. A soit of mental revolution had iacn g >ing ou 
among the (.taste ifiiidus duiing tin* last si'ietal ^c.irs as a re'>>iilt of educative 
propaganda earned on iiy a nutiher of large-hearted Jlindus for the ii]*liff of the 
Dej)reH.se(l ('l.'isscH and tin* retuo\,il of their gallmc social disabilitic'^. l’<rbai)S a 
heroic gesture like that of th<* .M.diatma wa^ needed to prodina* the desired re>tilt on 
a large scale and t > induce th'* t’a-ti* Hindus to prami'C w liat tii“\ had prt-ached. 
The members of tin* I tepro^^ed Ci.is- s w< n* deeply atlee ed. I'hey i)a>.>e i re-oliilions 
at th'‘ir m'’ctings hel I in various pans of the country expressing their faith in the 
Mahatma an 1 lawtunn:: joint elecn n-.itcs. Tins un preced' iited upheaval of feeling in 
an essentially iigineous an 1 humani'.ariau eau-e proiueei abiding results and W'cut 
a long way to solve the problem of iinlouchability. 


Anti Untouchability League Inaugurated 

I'd*’ rn>.t stej) ii ih'* traii'.lation int > e!h*>'t of the era iication of untouchability 
throughout the eoumry was taken ou tin* 30th. September when n Inrg-dy atttmded 
meeting of tin* Hiii'lns'of Bomhay held in the l^iwa-^jo.* .lehangir Hall resoived to form 
an All-lridia Ant i-rntoU' ha’mliiy ]>**igu»:’ with hranehes.tu d flVreat. pr.)vincial centres 
with Mr, (r. I). Birla as pn^id ni a’d Mr Ami itlal V. Tiiakkar. as general secre- 
tary. The ohjoets of tin* leatrm*. which will have liead rjuarters in Di Ihi. were 
carrying propaganda against unt m'*haiuiity aiul taking immeliato st ps 'to secute 
as early as practicable that all public we Is, mads, schools, 

crematoriums, burning ghats and all ]>ublic temples he declared oj)en to the depres- 
sed dasscii. ])rovided that no (‘ompnlsiou or force sliall be us»'d and that Oidy 
peaci'ful persuasion shall he adopted lowards this end.’ Ihindit Malaviya presided. 
Among other promiii'-nt on the dais were Sir Laliibh ' Samaldas, Sir (.’hunilal 
Mehta, Sir Ihirashotanulas I'hakurdas. Mr. (J. 1). B;r!a. Mrs. Kauiala Nehru and 

Pandit Ifirdyanath Kun/ru. 

'The Nawab of iihopal sent a nvssage e.xpressiug sympathy with the objects of 
the meeting and ofleri*!! a donation of il'«. 5,<KX). The president also announeed that 
he had received promist's huherto of donation'^ of Bs. 70,0lT') each for this year 
and for the next year from a do/.m prominent Hindus. 

The meeting adopted vvuh acclamation a resolution put from the chair thanking 
th<i leaders of (Tisfe Hindus and i)*prcss'*d (Jlass-*s for the spirit of comp^Olm^e and 
eo-operation manift'.sted by them during the negotiations which alone led to a final 
agreement and tendering its respectful greetings to Mahatma Gandhi on the happy 
termination of his fast. 

Hu a sinterncnt to the Press on the 9lh. December 1932 Mahatmaji wrote One 
of my friends who attended the meeting of the Anti-Untouchability League which, 
becaiiso of a prior body founded by Sj. V. R. Shindo becoming * practically the 
Biimo name, will henceforth be called, and in my opinion more appropriately, the 

Servants of the Untouchable! Society. 
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The third resolution appealed to the Hindu community (o collect as larp an 
amount as possible to be used for the removal of nntouchability and co/^nate objects 
and for this purpose authorised Messrs. Biila and Tnakkar to take all necessary 
steps. 


Programme of the League 

In the C0UIR3 of a statement on the profiramme of the Leairuc, .issu d from New 
Delhi on tho 3rd. November, Mr. Q. D. Birl.i, the President, and Mr. A. V, 
Thakkar, the Secrelii'‘y, staled:— 

The aim of Iho Lcaprne is to free the Hindu community in the whole of the 
country from all the evils sprinj^in^^ from the institution of untouch:d>ility by all 
peiicefiil means. It will aim at the complete removal of any bar in civic matters 
which op^'rate to the detriment of the down-trodden section of our people. The 
League will therefore work to bring about such a radical change m the very 
mentality of caste Hindus that they will as a matter of course treat tin; Harijans 
(or erstwhile depressed classes) as equals. 

It follows that the League w'ill.lmve to work among the caste Hiiuliis, as wmll 
as amontr those who liavo been treated hithertoforo as untouchables. There is a 
section of the Hindu society consisting of Arya Samajista and other reformers who 
have already done away with nntouchability 'and will be welcomed. But progress 
will depend mainly on the active support and sympathy of those who belong to 
the orthodox section of the Hindus. Special cfforis will, therefore, be made to 
secure tlnir co-operation and assistance and make them re-iponsiblc for the complete 
removal ot uuiouchability and the uplift of Harijans. But only tho-^e will accept 
ollicc in the L n^uc* and Us branches who fully agree with the aims and objects of 
it. Evciy mcmlicr (d the Central and Proviucial Bviards. District (\)mmittees and 
other bodies will, iherefon', give in writing a .pledge to the otfect that be will not 
observe nntouchability in his private or public life and that he will nndcrtaki' to 
do his best to have as many roads, temples, wells and other public institutions 
thrown open to flanjaus as possible. 

UrLiFT Work 

The League believes that reasonable persons among the Sanatauists are not much 
against the removal of untouchubiliiy as such, as they are against inter-caste 
dinners mid marriages. Since it is not th ■ ambition of the L‘'.rtgne to undertake 
reforms beyond its own scope, it is desirable to make it clear that while the League 
will work by per.-=iua8ion among the caste Hindus fo remove every vesiigc of 
nntouchability, the main line of work will be constructive, such as the uplift of 
depressed cla^scfi educationally, economically and socially, which itself will go a 
groat w’ay to remove nntouchability. With such a work even a staunch Baiiatanist 
can have nothing but sympathy. And it is for such work mainly that the League 
has been <>stablished. Social reforms like the abolition of the caste system and 
inter-dining are kept outside the scope of the League. 

Further, in order that the League may be able to carry on its work on a non- 
party basifl, it has decided not to associate itself with politics or religious propa- 
ganda of any kind. The head.s of Provincial as well as Central Executive will, 
therefore, have to bo very careful iii the selection of their active workers. With 
this object in view it is necessary that all whole-time paid workers of the League 
should not take part in politics or in any sectional or religious propaganda. 

Following is the approximate expenditure that is proposed to be incurred in 
each unit of area. As already stated, this unit may consist of one revenue district, 
or State, or two districts or a group of small States, or even part of a district or 
a Slate, according to the area and the population of Harijans to bo served. This is 
only intended to be a rough guide and not for strict adherence. Not less than 
two-thirds of the expenditure should be devoted to actual welfare work, the 
remaining one-third to staff and their allowances. Two paid workers are considered 
the minimum staff and they should be moving about 15 to 20 days in a month in 
villages. 

Maintenance allowance for two itinerant workers 30 F 20 « 50 x 12 =*600 

Travelling charges for the two itinerant workers 3xl0xl2».240 

Miscellaneous expenditure by and through the workers 2x10x12-240 
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Welfare work, i. e., cost of school hooka, acholarshipa, prizes, 
eODtributiotis for wclla, if any, and formation of Harijan Fanchayati 2,000 

Total 3,080 

BUDGF/r FOR THi: WHOLE COUNTRY 


We give below a rough idea of the rainimuni total amount which may have to 
be Bpenl for tht; whole of India. The scheme ia modest enough in view of the 
gigantic nature of the work and it should not be difficult for the public to raise 
the required fund. Evt*ry ])ie ccnlributod to the fund will make a vaiuabh* contri- 
bution and thrrefore we apjx al to the public to make some sacrifice for the cause. 
The number of units proposed for ea(di province is only a tentative proposal. The 
final decision, ot course, will have to be taken by the Provincial Boards themselves. 

It is calculated that at least the follotving number of units \mI1 be required to 
be worked in different provinees, the number of districts and states being shown 
against each province. 


Name of Province 

Assam 
Andhra 
lien gal 

Calcutta (5fy 
Bihar 

Bombay. B unhay C’lly and .'^uburhau District 
Mahara^litr.'i 

(lujerat, Barodii. Kathiawar, ('utch and other Btates 5 A 
Cimlral Provinces and lierar /Marathi/ 

Ontrul It id a States 
Delhi I’roMiuM' 

Kashmir 

Malabar, ('o ’hlri and Truvaiic ue 

Alysore A Karnaiak di.stiiets of Bombay and Madras 
Xizam’s Dnininioii 
Ori'isa I'eiidatorv States 

Thiiija!) A .X. F. Provlr.c.' and the Ihinjaii Btatesi 
Rajiiut.iiia '^latis A jaici -.MtTw iir State IH 

Hr. Di«t. 1 

.Snid 

fa mil Nadu 
F^nited IVioiiiees 


No. of No. of 
Dists, Units. 
11 6 

6 

26 15 

1 3 

16 10 

1 3 

10 S 

Stales 10 

9 7 

11 8 

1 2 

1 1 

4 10 

B 10 

14 10 

5 f- States S 
32 + 7=^39 10 

19 <2 

5 

13 S 

48 24 


Total 184 


The expenditure for ISl units would be 3.000x184** 


Rs. 5,52.00 l> 


(.'i.NTKu. AND Provincial Ofi u 
Central Office x 12 

Provincial Gfliees d'A.* ) x 12 


Iks i2.ax> 

Rs 48, (.>02 


Total Rs. 60,000 
Grand Total Rs. G,12.lX)0 
or say Rs. 6.00,000 

This amount will have to be made up both from the Central Fund as well as 
from funds raised by provinces and distrietB. 

It can be seen that a sum of six lakhs of rupees is intended to be collected and 
spent per year in the whole country for the removal of untouchability and ameliora- 
tive work of Harijans. This programme, particularly if the ameliorative work is 
to be eflbciive, should continue at least for 5 years. When spread out over 22 
provinceH, including States, and 4 crores or 400 lakhs of Htirijuus in the country, 
this is a small budget indeed. 
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FUNDS AND (iRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM 

The Centra) Board of tlic Lea^oio has collected and will collect iar/^c donations 
from important commercial towns like Bombay, ('alcuttn. JCar.iehi, (Jawnpore, 
Amritsar, Madras, etc., and from important rulers of States and Zamindars. 

At the same time Piovincnd Hoards will collect funds within their nspectivc areas 
whiidi will he managed by themselves or their Mana^in^^ or Working: Cc-mmiltees. 
The Provincial Hoards may in their turn authorise district eoinmittees to collect 
funds from their own districts fur the purpose of meeting the (exiieiidilure in iheir 
own areas. 

Some well-to-do cities and provinces may t^ive a quota of their own collections 
to the (Vntral ]"und, others may mana<^e both eoll'Ciion of funds and the whole 
expenditure in their areas, i.e., may lie just self-su|)port inj;, while others may reipiire 
grants-in-aid from tlv.^ ('entral Fund to supplement tin ir mvii resources. Tho 
number of provinces in the third eateovirv, it is h'ared. well be laiTte, and lumee 
the necessity of the Central Fund, which will he a soit of an (‘(lualisin^ fund. 
Each Provincial Hoard will, in its turn, raise a sort of cfiualisini; fiinel for tlie work 
to be done by its district <'ominiitees. 

Provinces that eannot eontrihute to th(‘ Central Fund nor be self siipportiuK 
may receive ^i;rants from the (Vntral I’dind, varvinn a'-eorlin;: to ftnir maals, hut 
usually not to exceed one-half of their ex))endit ure. The ( Vntinl Hoard may. how- 
ever, consider special cases on their merits. 

in no case, however poor a province he. and Orissa may be taken as an instance 
of this type will be paid more than two-third-> of the expemlit iir-* from tin* (Vntral 
Fund. Such provinces will have to tinl Iron thi'ir own towns and wi’alihy pi'ojilc 
not less than per cent of their total cxpensi's, 

Units which cannot raise half the amount of its total Imdceed expdidiiurt' will 
not ordinanly be qualified for ^rant-in-aid from the Pioviueial Fund. 

Tho above Bchemt* is tentative and liable to be modified in de ai s. I'lm ix.iet 
percentage of ^^rant to be ^oven to a di>'iriei. i.e., eitlier moir thin lialf or !• ss than 
half will he deteiiiiiiii'd by the Provincial (duurman and his lioaiJ and of the 
percenta<:e of <.:iaot to a provmee which is not self-siipporlin^ by the l‘i •'uleiit of 
the Ceiiiral Hoard in eon.siiltatton wi»h Ins Hoaid. 

Xothin;^ so t.ir has h(‘ n tin.'illy decided in this eoniieet itin. In fmi. at a laliT 
stage, the con-^tit ution will be preptired and placed bcTor** tiie ('vntral H ',.id for its 
af)proval. Hut here again wo can give a rough idia of tl.o iire^'cnt position and the 
outline of the consiituiion as diseus-ed and approved fin Homhay by the Provisional 
Boa rd , 

The Cen ral Board has been constituted with the following organising memher.i: — 

Sjf. (t. D. Hilda, Pie‘iident, Delhi and (’alfutla ; Sir Pn- ii-liotamdas Thaknrda^, 
Bombay ; Sir Labibhai Samaldas, Homhay ; Dr. li U. AinbvdKar, Hombay ; Sinfli 
Ambalal Sarabbai, Alimedabad ; I>r. H. (b Roy, (biU utta; L da Shri Kam, Delhi : 
Rao Bahadur M, C. Raja, Madras; Dr. T. S. S. Rajm. Trn hinopoly ; Rao Bahadur 
BriiiivaHnn. Madras; Mr. H. V. Thakk ir, (J ■neral Seen lary, Dt ihi. 

Jn addition to the above mernhers, the Piesid-Mils of alt tlu^ 2d Provincial Boards 
of the League will be ex-ufficiu mernbers of the Cintral P>oards, if not alieady in- 
cluded in the list given above. 

The League will have its headquartcr.s in Delhi and the (icmeral Stcrelary will 
have his office in that city, ife shall dwot^* his whole tiim* to the work of tin? 
League. For this purpose he will, whviKHcr neeess.uy, tour in difierent Proviucea 
and States, or di.pute his assistants to inspect and gu-de the woik in the Provinces, 
All expenditure incurr(‘d in the Central and Provincial offices will be duly audited 
by a'idito:B appointed by the Central Hoard. The rejioil of work done and the 
audited accounts will be annually published. 

For the purpose of work of this league, the whole country is ti'iitatively divided 
into 22 Provinces as shown under the head of budgff, 

The meetings of the Central Hoard will be held in I)elhi, H omhay or any other 
convenient place at h'ast once in every six months or oftener, if necessary. TJic 
Secretary will, at the meeting, present quarterly reports and bring forward other 
work. Any urgent work will be attended to by getting opinions of the meiuberB by 
circular. 

The President of the League shall eelect a gentleman to work as the President 
of each Provincial Board, who, in his turn, will Bclect members for his Board, and 
the Secretary, honorary or paid, in consultation with the President of the Central 
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Board. The Secretary, if a whole-time worker, will he paid his allowance or salary 
from the Central Fund on sul)inis8ion of monfhly hill.^. 

Every Provincial Board hliall have a whole-time })nit] Secretary in addition to 
the Honorary Secretary, if any, with an otliee and an adequate staff to organip.e and 
Bupervise woik in liis province. 

Every Board, (’(iiiral or PiovinOal, and district or snl)-dislri{“t, committee should 
contain a ])roportioii of mcmfxrs, if possihle one-thinl. hcloneiiic to castes. 

Work in India/i States sJiould he commenced only afi(r consultation with the 
State authorities and after securing their goodvNili, H}mj)alhy anti, if possible, co- 
operation. 

The Central Fund of the Leagu(‘ slirmld he deposited in a hank or hanks jointly 
in the names of the Ih’esidcnt, the (hmeral S* cretary and the Irea’^iircr to he appo- 
inted hy the President. The aceonnt sht)nld he opetafed by any two of the three. 

The funds collectt'd in tlni J^rovinecs by Pr(i\inc'al Bends and their district 
committet'S should he vested in the Pre^-idmit and tie- .'<-cretary of tlo' l^rovincial 
Board or in the ('hairrnan of the district coinnnitcc. ^YlIh the approval of the 
President of the Piovincial B eird. 

The President of each Provincial Board and the S eretary shall nominate Chair- 
man and Honorary Scerciary of each Piovincial Boaid, s)j;dl prepnre it.s annual 
budget and submit ih(‘ same to the Central Board for its appioval. Similarly every 
district comnnilcc will, in it^. turn. |)r( pare and submit its budget to the Provincial 
Board f(U’ its apieo\jd. 

MAH.\TMA'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNTOUCH ABILITY 

lit. Statement — Yervada Jail, 4th. November 1932 

In a series of r.inc statements i-sued through the S rvants of India r^Dci^dy, Poona. 
Mahatma (iinilii laiiiic!icl a caaipa-gn fn) n inside (he Y-Tvala Jad for the removal 
of iiutoiichability . In the first staiemcnt that lie is-utd on the 4th. November 
Mahatrnaji wrote ; — 

“For reisons ov(t \vhi<di I have no control I have n d Ixcn able to deal with tlie 
qiiesoon of ’‘rntouehrdnlity” as 1 fully intended after tlic br.Ml:iiiu of th'* fast. 
The (loverninent having now granted m*' pi'rmis.sioiP in carry on ] ubiic iiropaganda 
in conneetion with tlu' woik. I am able to ileal with the nnnuTous ci rrespondiairs 
who have htam writing to me litlu-r in critici.s.n of tie* A'crvad.i J^icr or to St / k 
guidance or to know my views about tlic different (juesti >iis ihat ari'>c in th*.* course 
of the campaign against ‘ Untouchability". 

“li this preliminary statement, I propose to confine my odf to salient qin'^^tions only, 
deferring for the time "being other questions whi- h donot call for immidiate dl^posaI. 

1 take up first the (juestion of the possibility of i churning the fast. Some cor- 
respondents contend that fast savours of coercion and should not have been under- 
taken at all and therefnrt' it should never be resumed. Some others have argued 
that there is no warrant in the Hindu religion or any religion for that matter for 
a fast like mine. I do not propose to deal with the religions asp -ct. Suffice it to 
say, that it was at CrOvi’s call that I embarked upon the last fast and it wfll be at 
His call that it woulil be rcsuiiird if it ever i.«. But, when it was hrst undertaken, 
it was undoubtedly for tlic removal of untouchahihty root and branch. That 
it took the form it did was no choii'o of mine, 1 h ; Cabinet decision precipitated 
a crisis in my life, but I knew the irvocation of the Biiiish Cai)inet’s decision 
was to be but the beginning of the end. ,\ tremcmious foice could nor be set 
in motion merely in order to alter a political decision unlc-s it had bc'hind it a 
much (le«‘per meaning even unknown to its authors. The jiiople affected instinctively 
recognised that meaning and responded. 

‘Terhapa no man within living memory has travelled so often from one end of 
India to the other or peii’ttatej so miny villag*s and cone into contact with 
so minv millions as I hive, riiev have all known my bfe. and heard that I 
recognised no barriers between ‘Untouchables' and Touchables' or caste and cast^?. 
They have heard me speak often in thoir own tongue denouncing Untouchabiliiy in 


*lt may be mentioned here that the special privileges in the matter of interviews 
etc., allowed to Mahatrnaji in connection with the fast was withdrawn by the Go- 
vernment on the 29th. September. It was, however, subsequently restored. 
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unmeasured terms, describinji; it as n curse and a blot upon liinduism. With rare 
exceptions, at hundreds of these mass meetinj^s or private mcetin|i;s. in all parts of 
India, there has been no protest apiinst my representation of the case against 
irntoiiehiibiliiy. Crouds have passed resolutions denouncing Untoiichability, pledging 
themselves to remove it fiom tlnar midst, and they have on innumerable occasions 
called God as uitness to their pledges and asked for His blessings that He tray give 
them strength to carry out their pledge. It was against these millions that my 
fast was uiidertakin. and it uas their spontaneous love that brought about a trans- 
formation inside of five days, and brought into being the Yerawada I’aet and it 
will be against them that th(‘ fast will he resumed if the I’aet is not carried out 
by them in its fulness. 

“The Govern men t are now practically out of it. Their part of the obligation they 
have fulfilb’d promptly. The major part of the resolutions of the Yerawa'Ia Pact 
has to he fulfilled by these millions, the so-called custe-Ilin lus who flocked to the 
meetings I have described. It is they who hav<^ to eml)race the suppressed brethren 
and sisters as their own, whom they have to invite to their temples, their homes and 
their schools. 

“Untouchables in the villugts should be made to feel that thiir shackles have been 
broken, that th(\v are in no way inferior to their fellow villagers, that tlu'V are 
worshippers of the same God as the other villagers and entitled to tlu‘ same rights 
and ])rivilegcs that the latter enjoy. 

‘ But if these vi'al conditions of the Pact are not carried out by caste*H ndiH, 
could I jio-slbiv live to face God and man ? I ventured even to loll Dr. Arabeokar, 
Rao B-ibadiir M. C Kaja and oth-r t;i'-nds belonging to tin* snppressi'd group ’ha' 
tiny should icgird me a-i a hostage fir the due tnllilment by I'Mste- Hindus ul tli.- 
eoudiiioiis of P.iel. Til; fas*, if it is to cinne, will not b- for eocia-ion ol ilio-'i- ulio 
are ('pponents of reform, but it will be intruded to sting into action those who ha\r 
beiMi m>’ com rad •'i or who have tak<‘n pledge, for the lamoval of unionehabilily . If 
they belie tiieir })leJges or if tley never mrant to ulmlc by them and their Hiudu’^m 
was a nieie eamoutiage, I should have no intcre-'t lelt in life. .My fast tliereft re 
ought not to hlleet opponeniH of nform nor even fello\> -workers and the m limns 
who led me to belUno that they an* with me and tie* Congress in tin* eam[).iien 
against untuuchability, if the latter Iiave on second thoughts come to the conelmi n 
that uiitoucliability is not after all a crime agam^l God and hniuanity In my 
opinion fasting for puiihcation of self and otiiers is an age-long iiistituiion ami ic 
will subsist S() 1 Mig as man b'-liev.-s in G .d. But wh lbcr my argament is ni’ or 
foolish. I eanuot be dislodged troiu my p>-ntiou so long as I do no’ se*; the e.liv 
or error of it. It will he resumed only in ohedience to an inner voice and only it 
there is a m uiiiest hreakiown of the Yer.iwadi lbi'*t owing to the <*riininal m‘gh’<*r 
of Oi’sic; Hindus to impleui *ar. its eou li'ioas. Sm-h negle-i would mean a b -trayal 
of Hinduism and 1 .should not care to remain its living witness. 

GntUVAYOOU TEMPLE ENTRY 

“There is another fast which is a near possibility and tliat is in connection with 
the opening of the Gunivayoor temple in Kerala, ft was at my urgent recpicst that 
Mr. Ke!a})pan suspendcil his f.ist fi^r three monihs, a fast that had well nigh 
brought liimito death’s dnor. I would he in honour bound to fast with him if on or 
before 1st .lanuary ID. Id that temple h not opened to unlou -iLibles precisely on thn 
same leniis as to touehables and if ii h'Comes iie.'cssary for. Mr. Kelapfian to re- 
sume his fast. I h.'ive h en oblig*d to dv\(‘ll at length unon these iiossihle fasts, 
because of the receipt of hot eorrespon I'*nee fiom two or tiiree quarters. Co-workers 
however should nof be agitated over t;ie possibility. To become unnerved over a 
prospect one would not lik«i to face very often re.^ults in its materialising'. The 
best way of averting it is for all aff<*eted by it to put forth their whole strength 
into the work that would render the oc -urrenee impossible. 

InTER-DIKIN(E 

“Correspondents have asked whether inter-dining and inter-marriage are part of 
the movement of anti-untouchability ; in my ojmii on they arc not. They tou -h the 
caste-men equally with the out-eastes. It is therefore not obligatory on anti- 
untouchability worker to devote himself or herself to inter-dining or iuter-rn.ini ige 
reforms. Personally, I am of opinion that this reform is coming sooner than we 
expected. Restriction on inter-caste dining and marriage is no part oi Hindu religion ; 
it is a social custom which crept into Hinduism when perhaps it was in decline and 
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was then meant to bo a toMuporary protoction a^^aiust disintej^ratioii of Hindu society. 
Those prohibitions arc weakening and empliasis on thorn has turned the a'tcntion 
of the inMBS mind from the fundamentals which are vital to lih;’* ^rovvlli. 

“Wherever, therefore, the people voluntarily take ))firr in fiinrtinnfl where 
“Touchable" and “Untouchable” Hitidufl and Non-Hindus arc invited to join dinner 
parties. I welcome the same as a healthy sign, but J should never dream of raakinu; 
(his reform, however clisirahlf in itself, to be part of tlie nll-India reform whi' h 
has been lott^ oviadiif. IJntoueliiliility, in the form we all know it, is a canker eat- 
jiK.r into the vi'ry vitals ot Hindiiism. Dininii: and marraiLT'' restrictions siuiit the 
Hinlu society. I think tin* disim-tion ts fun iam iital. Jr will be now s -, in a 
hurricane campni^n. to overwei^b and tlins (ndan; 4 *r tli • main issue. It may even 
amount to a brencli of faith with ihf* masso^ lo call upon fh- in smldeiily, to view 
the nmoval of Unioiichabiltty in a li^dit ddr-r'iif from th' y leave deeii taiij^ht to 
believe it to be. On the one hnn l. th(‘»‘efore. w'hilsi in er-dimnLT mi> on where 
the public ihem-elvcR are ready for it. it \m 11 not b - part < f the India-wide campaign. 

“1 have^ letters, ‘■onn* of tliein aoLrrdy wordtd. from tho>>>^ who style themselves 
hanatanmis. For them, I ■ ii'ouehability is ih- ess n<'e of flindn sm. on*' of them 
leC^.ird me as lame^Md'-. S om-- otln-rs consider that I liave i nhibed l o’inns ne.ain-t 
UmoiK'hab'lity an 1 th’ lik-* from ( 'lir's’ianily and Uiain. Some a;:ain quote 
siwip'ure in def('nee of rntomdmttiipy. d'o tlnse I have promi-'d to r'ldy tliroo;:h 
this statement. 1 wouM venture, therefore, to tell tli> >4,. eurre-pond' iits that I claim 
niysi’lf to be a Sanatanisi. Their detinitioii ot a Sa'-atatiist is c-bvion^iy different 
from mine. h'or me, Sanatan l)harma i." a vital taiili. banded do'' n 
from generations beloiiLrin^ even t*' the prehisiorie p -no 1 and based upon the 
Vedas and on the writings that followed them. For me, the Vedas are as indefina- 
ble* as (lod and Hiiidnism. It, would be only partially true to say that the Vedas 
are the four books whi 'li one tim.N in piint. rin s-’ books an* theinselvis remnants 
of difieourHes h-ft by iinkn I'.vn s-ers. Lmer iremrations addt*i] to thes ■ on^^inal trea- 
sures, aceordin;j; to th-';r li^dps, I’mre then arosi- a .icn-at and lofiy miniied man, the 
composer of the (ota, lie ^ive to tin* ITu iu woihl u avnthes.s of the Hindu reli- 
j^ioii, at once deeply philosoplneal and \A easily tv be under''tood by any un?ophis- 
tieated seeker. It is ttie one op< n book to ev- ry Hindu who eaies to s.ndy and if all 
the Ollier Bcriptiirea are reduced to a-'lies. the sev-m hundred verses of this imper.sli- 
able booklet is quite cnoiii^h to tdl one what Hinduism i-<. and how one can live 
up to It. I claim to be a >anaia.dst b’causc, f(vr fnity year-. I have been seekinjL': 
literally to live up lo the teaciim^^-^ of that bowk. Whutever is onntraiy to its main 
tin me I reject us non-ITndn. it e\ ludes no faith and no leicher. 

“It ^ives me preat joy to be able to Bay tliat J have r! lulled the Bible, the Koran, 
the nd Avesta and other scriiitiiieH ot tht* world with the same reverence that I 
have ^:iven to the, tiiia. I'lus reven nf nadinef lia-^ strenii'thcmd my fanh in tin* (ina, 
They have broadened inv outlook, and ilu’refore my Hindnism. Ihe lives of Zoroas- 
ter, J(sns anil Mabonu'J. as I understood them, have lilnminated m.any a pissaij;e in 
Uita. What thenfore these Sanataiii fiieiuis have hurleil nLrainst me as a tuuni, 
has l)t*en to me a source of consolation. 1 take pride in calling myself a Hindu, 
bceiuise. 1 find the term broad enough not merely to tolerate, but to assimilate the 
leachint^s of jirophets fiom all the four corners of the earth. 

“I find no warrant for Untouchability in this book of life. On the contrary, it 
compels me, by ita appeal to my reason and the more penetrating njieal to my heart 
in a language that has a magnet ic toueb about ir. to believe that all life is one, and 
from God and must return to Him, According to the Sanatan Dharma taught by 
that venerable author, life does not consist in outward rites and ceremonialB, but it 
conBists in the uttermost inward purification and merging oneself body, soul and 
mind in the Divine Essence. I have gone to the masses in their millions with this 
nu'o^age of the Gita burnt into my life, and they listoniHi to me, I am quite sure, 
not for ray political wiajom or for my eloquence, but because they have instinctively 
recognised rae as one of them, as one belonging to their faith. As days have gone 
by. my belief has grown Btronger and stronger, that I could not be wrong in claim- 
ing to belong to Sanatan Dharma, and if God wills it, He will let me seal that 
claim with my death.” 

2nd. Statement— Yervada Jail, 5th..Noxember 1932 

“A correspondent, in spite of having received liberal education, suggests that, 
before the Harijans are put ou a level with Caste Hindus, they should become fit 
for such a reception, shed their dirty habits, and give up eating carrion. Another 
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to the length of sayirtg that those who arc Hhangis and Ohamars, who are 
engaged in what he considers arc direct occupation should give up. These critics 
forget that the ica-stt-inon are ro'i|>onsiblc for whatever bail hal)ita are to be observed 
amongst the Jlarijans. The so-called Inglicr-casies have dc'privcd them of facilities 
for keeping themselves clean, and also tlie incentive for doing bo. 

"As for the oeenpiti()ns of seavenging and tanning, they are no more' dirty than 
many oiher oceupations I can name. Wiiat m.iy he ailmittcd is that these occupa- 
tions, like several others, are carried cm in a dirty manner. That, again, is due to 
thelbigh-handed indiirerenca* and <Timina( negleet of the so-called higher castes. 

"I can Bay from })ersonal experience that both scavenging and tanning can be 
done in a i)erfeetly healihy and (dean manner. Every mother is a [scavenger in 
regard to her own children, and <'very student of modern Medicine is a tanner 
in as much as he has to dissect and skin human care i>es, Ibit we eonsider theirs, 
to be sacred oetuipat lons. 1 submit that llie ordinary scavenger’s and the 
tunmu's occupations are no les.'J sacred and no less useful than those of mothers and 
medical men. 

"We shall he wrong if easle-men reg.ird themselves as jvitroiis disirihuting 
favours to the Harijans. Whati'ver is done now by the ( 'aste-l 1 intliis for the 
Harijans will be but a tardy reparation for the wrongs done tii tliem for genera- 
tions. If now, (hey have to he reeeivt'd in their existing state, as they must he re- 
ceived, it is a 11-deserv. (1 juinislimenf for the i> isr giiiir. lint fhefi* is this certain 
satisfaction, that the very act of receiving them with open hearts would bi' a sulK- 
cieiit incentive to cleanliness, and caste-men will, for their own comfort and conveni- 
ence, provide Ilarijaiis with f:i<Mliiie< for ke»ping them-tlves clean. 

‘Ti is well to remind onis lve< of what wrongs we have heaped upon the devoted 
heads of t.he Hai'ijans. .Soei.dly. tin-y are lep-as. E •onomieally. tin y ate worse than 
slaves. Religi<'U,''ly, tiny are denied eniianee to the j)l-iet’s we iniseall houses of 
Ood, They are* denied the U'^e, on the same terms as the easle-men, of jmhlie 
roads, public welh, ])ub!ic tap- juiliii'* parks and tin.' like, in some ca'^c-, their 
approach ^Ylthm a nn-asurel di-tanee is a so,-i il crime, a’ld in some other rare 
enough cases, their vary sight is an oilein'e. 'I'liey are reh'gated. for their rcsiflenee, 
to the worst quarters of cities or villages, where tiiey i)raelicaily gel no social ser- 
viee.s. L'aste-llindu lawyers and do* lors will not set vi' them as they do otlnr 
inembcTs of soeiety. Ihahniins will not olheiati' at their religious fiinetiouH. 
The wonder is ihal tluy are, at all, able to (ke out an « xi li'n* (*. oi that they ntill 
remain within the liitiou fold, 'iht'y are loo down-trodden ti 3 rise lu revolt against 
their supiiressots, 

‘T have recalhd these tragic and shameful farts in ord-r to make (ho workers 
vividly realise the implications of the Yerawada Ihn t. It is only c.'asehss etrort that 
can raise ih<ir driwn-tiodden fellow -b< ings fiom d« gradation . purify Hinduism, and 
raise, the whole Hindu society and with it ih** wliole of India. Let us not be stun- 
ned by tins simj)le leeital of th** wrongs. If the demons! ration duiing the fast week 
was a genuine expression (T repentance on the I'art of (.laste-Hindns, all will be well 
and every Harij in will soon ftel th(‘ glow ot freedom, lint before this nuu'h-desired 
end can be achieved, the message of heedoin will huvi' to be earned to the remo- 
test village. Indeed, the work in the villages is far mon' difliculi than in the big 

cities, where it is possible quickly to mobili^^e public opinion. Now' that lh(.*re is an 
All-India Anti-Untoiichabiljiy League, workf'rs should work in co-ordination with 
that League. And here, 1 would like to recall what Dr. Ambcdkir told me. He 

said : “Let there be no repetition of tin* old method when the reformer claimed to 

know more of the requirements of the victims than the victims themselves, and 
added : ‘Tell your workers to ascertain from the representatives of the iiarijans 
what their first need is, and how fln'y would like it to be satisfied. Joint refresh- 
ments are good enough by way of demonstration but they may be overdone. Tlieie 
is a flavour of patronage about them. I would not attend them myself. The more 
dignified procedure would be to invite us to ordinary social functions without any 
fuss. Even temple-entry, necessary as it is, may wait. The crying need m 
the raising of the economic status and decent behaviour in the daily contact.” 
I must not report here some of the harrowing details given by him fiom his bitter 
experience. I felt the force of bis remarks. I hope every one of my readers will 
do likewise. 

“Many suggestions have been sent to me for adoption by the reformers. One is 
a repetition of what Swami Shraddanandji used to repeat so often, namely, that 
every Hindu should have in his home a Harijau who would be, for all practical 
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purposes, a mem!)er of the family. Th<^ second comes from a non-Hindu friend 
deeply interested in India’s welfare. He says that every well-to-do Hindu should 
bear the expense of if po.ssible under his own observation, hi^j^her education 

to a Harijan youiif; man or ^rirl, so that these, after finishing their education, might 
work for the u|)lift of fi llow-llarijans. Both the sngg*.*stion8 are worthy of considera- 
tion and adoption. I would ask all who iiave fruitful suggestions to rnike, to pass 
them on to the newly esiabliHhrd Lcac:n(‘. 

“Correspondents siiould reco^n-sj my limitai ion.s. From behind the prison gates, 
can only tender advice In the league and the people. I can take no part on 
the real execution of the plans. They sliould also recognise that my opinions, based 
as they must !><* on insufficient »lata and often on s(;«*(>nd-hand information, are 
liable to revision in tlic light nf new facts, and should therefore be received w'ith 
eaiition. Though it is now p isi Insrory. I would devote a paragraph to the ol)jc^‘tions 
raised hy correisjKiiidc ns and even vm.'ed in sui)presHcd tones in the Fres-i. lieferriiig 
10 the political j>art of the F.u't, ih(‘y ask what, have you gamed by it ? I'lie 
llanjaiis hav<* surely got much moic than the Pr.me Minister gave. Well, tiiat is 
exactly the gain. My of»j)osition to the dc<ds ori \v;is tfiat it gnve stone instiad of 
bread. Tins l*act h.i-' given bits of bread. I per-- maily w >u! i b:ive rejoiced with 

I )r. Moimjc it ;h<; llanjiiis had got all the* sf.its ull.itted to ihe Hindus. That 

would have been the grratest gam to the Caste-ilindus and Hinduism. What was 
wanted, and what 1 still want, is finer compleie merger tn (\iste-Hmdus and the 

latter in the f inner, it is mv del.bcrar** opinion, not likely to be altered by any 

Iresh fact that m ly come to fight, that ih - mort* the supfuess irs give to the suppres- 
sc‘d the moH' ihcy giin. They gam, protanto, disdiarjc from overdue debts. lUnless 
the Custc-lliiuim afiproach the (jiie.^tion in that immblte penitent, rcbgious and r ght 
spirit, the remaining part of the l‘ar-t will mwer be observed in tht* spirit that seem- 
ed to pervadi' llmdu s(»ciety during the fast week. 

“I w’Oiild like to tcndiT my congratulations to those Princes who have opened 
their Slate-temples to the Hanjans and have olheiwise proclaimed banishment of 
ITitoiichability from their S .iics, Ii I may sty ir. tiny have thereby done some 
jieiianee in their own bclialf and on bchiili ot ih< ir peopit*. 1 hofie that the Hindus 

residing in these States will carry out the terms ol these proclamations and so fra- 

ternise with them as to make the llarijat.s feel that they never were the despised 
out-castes of Jlmdu hnmainty. 

“We are too nt'ar tlie scene of the tragedy to realise that this canker of Un- 
loiichability ha.s iravclbs.! far be\omi its prescribed limits, and has sapped the 
loundatiivns of the whole nation. T.be toueh-me-not sj)inr pcTvatlcs the atmosphere. 
If, there ore. this white ant is touched at its source, I ft'cl sure that we shall soon 
forget the ditl'crence.s with reg.ird tj <M^te and eiste, and rdigrm and religion, and 
begin to believe tint, even as all Hindus are one and indivisible, so are ail 
llindus, Mussilmius, .^iklis. Parsecs, .lews and Chnslian>, brunches of the same 
psrent tree, ruough religions are many. Religion is one. rnat is the lesson I 
would have us to learn from the campaign against Untonehability. And we will 

learn ir, if we piO'^ccute it in the religions spirit, with a determination that will not 

be resisted." 


3rd. Statement -Yervada Jail, 7th. November 1932 

In the third statement issued to the press on the Tth. November, Mahatma 
Handhi said ; — 

‘A correspondent whom I know well and who is in sympathy with the movement 
against untoucliability, though he dotis not accept the whole of the programme, 
writes a long letter in Hindi from which I condense the following ; — “l fear the 
campaign is not being kept within bounds in all parts of the country. I under- 
stand in some cases those who claim to be workers in the cause are making use of 
tpiestionable methods such as resorting to abuse of adherents of the old order and 
pouring ridicule on sacred names. Any one who dares to analyse your sayings or 
writings and the extreme forms that the campaign is taking, immediately becoms 
thu buttend of ridicule, is labelled a traitor to his religion. ana even threatened with 
direct consequences. They do not seem to care for the *raaterial or moral welfare 
of the out-oastes. They think their effort begins and ends with promiscuous diooera 
and marching of crowefs of Harijans to the temples even in defiance of the wishes 
to the contrary of the trustees. I am sure you do not want the mo\ement to dege* 
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nerate into mere spectacular dotnonstraliLna calculated merely to wound the feelings 
of the othodox without doiu^ the service to the Jlarijarjs.” 

“Out of nearly ICKJ h-tterh on iintoueliahility re-eiveil l»y rue diiiini^ the past 
month, this is the lirst letter complaining against the N^orkers' conduct hoidering on 
violence. 1. however, fell the ne e-<sny of e;ivmu: puhhcity to the complaint, if only 
out of rcpird for my corrcs|)ondeui's warniiiij; to workers. I know he will not induljj^o 
in wilful exa^i^eratiou. There can be no compulsion in matters of relij^ion. I should 
say in any matter. Tlie public know my very slront; views against violcnci' in any 
shape or form af^ainst anyone, no mitter what his caste, creed or nationality may 
be. Let those in chat'^e of the movi'inenl. tluTcfore. umh'isiand even in their impa- 
tience to save me from the prosj)e(‘iivt' fast that they may not foia-e the paee hy 
adoptinjr questionable methods. If tli'V do. lht*y will inen-ly hasten my end. It 
would be a living deith tor me to witm-ss the d -u: ‘iicration of the movement iu whose 
behalf, as I believe, (lid had prompttci ilial liiiic ta^'t. 

’‘The cause of If uijans ana llinduisni will not ht* sav.‘d by melli sls of the 
rabble. Tins is perhaps the hi<::cest icli.;ioiis i-.eiirai movement in India, it not in the 
W’Oild, iiivolviiiLr. as it diies, the w v-Ii-beiae; of neirly ♦».) millhin iininoi, beiui^s living; 
in serfdom. “Tlie orrhodox seetiiin th.it di-'ajqu'uves ot ii i-; rniillcd lo I'Vrry (‘ourtesy 
and consideration. We ha\e to win tlnnn by I'lVi*. by sell ^leiili-e bv p i ftiei self-res- 
traint. by letting the Jinnty nt onr liv.’S produee ouu silent t!l'-et iipn i iheir 
hearts. We must liave faiih in our truth and love eonveitmi^ oui tipponenls to onr 
way. There is no doubt whatsoever that llu* dehvt'rauce ot (V) m I'lon Imman hein;.i:s 
from age-lou^ suppn'ssion will not he l)ion; 4 hl ai>out by niert‘ slow y deinoii.sirat ions. 
There has to be a solid, eonstruetive }>rogiammt' contemplating an attack on all 
points. This enterprise recjuires the concentrated energy ot thoustinds of men, 
women, boys and girls who are actuated l>y the loftie.st religious moiives, I would, 
therefore, respectfully urge those who do not aj>i)reciaie the purely religious character 
of the movement to retire from it. Let those who have that faith and fervour, be 
they few or manv, work the movement. 

‘The removal of uuiom h.ibilit y may produce, imlee I. it will pro luce, great politi- 
cal consequences, bur n is not a piliiieil movement. It is a miveiu'iiL purely ami 
simply of purbieadon <-f lliiidui'.ai and llial piuili-'atiou ean only come tbrongh the 
purest in&tiuint.' iis. lliaibv'^ be Im <b)d there are humlred^. if not thoiisimL, ot smdi 
instruments working in all pins (d Ii,(i;a. L'*t nn|».itient sceplK's wateli. wail and 
see but let then nut m.tr (In- imiveneeit by ha^ty ami iH-eoneei ved inlei fiUenee, even 
though it may be proiipted b\ l.iud.aiile molive^>. 

4th. Statement — Yervada Jail, 9th. November 1932 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the f illovving fourth .statement on the 9th. Xviveinher : — 

A corresponnent writes as follows: ”J consider your last fast to liavc been co- 
ercion of the W(jrKt, type. I do not want to r im-.-.d fioni you my fi ling alioiU the 
Yerawada P.ict. I know ray feeling is shansl by j)iibli!- men who heransi* of tlnar 
respect for your personaiiiy and because of your detimtioii in the Yeiaw ela prison 
do not like to say anythmg in public against your action in bringing about the 
Pact. 1 consider the Pact to h'* a public misfortune, whieh would nev. r have been 
brought about, but for your unfoi innate fast. I know of a very esteraiicd friend of 
yours, who had said that if tiie refu'-al iia<l not meant your eeitain death, he would 
never have given his eonsimt to ihe Pact Tin-re is a large iinniher of thinking 
Hindus who regret having had to accept the Pact, as they think that there would 
have been no necessity for it if you had only accepted in Lomloii what )Oii have 
done now.” 

The corrcvspondcnt continues: ‘fu a stat- uient you havi' said : ‘it was against 
these millions that my fast was undertaken.’ I laki* it that was your in- 
tention, but in actual result, it was not th<*S(! millions but oihers who li.id no course 
left open but to suspend tlieir judgmimt and feeling in the matter, ami agree to 
terms to which nothing in the world would have made them agree if their refusal 
had not meant losing your valued life. You say: ‘It was their spontaneous love 
that brought about the transformotion inside of five days and brought into being 
the Yerawada Pact', fa this a correct Htatement ? Will it not be more correct to 
say that it was only fear of your death by starvation which brought aliout the 
Pact ? Remembering the circumstances under which it was brought about, 1 think 
you will recognise that much need not be made of it. If the Pact is not carried 
out in its fullness, much less would there be any justiheatiou for you to embark on 
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a f-ocoml fjiKt. U nie no pleasure lo have (o eritieisc a public man of your 

cmii'cnee, hut the occasiorj is such that to kf'cp fjui(;t will not he quite honest. Your 
HHSumpliun tlu^t th(‘ rnasscis \\horn you have atldrcssed on the rpiestion of Untouchability, 
liav(! accepted your vkovs on that (piestion.siinply because they did not ];ublicly oppose 
your vk;ws, is not coin''‘f. Because of their rcnfiect for your ^reat pcusonality and 
heciiuse of your poliiieal lendtuship, they would hear in siltuice, and however much 
they may be opposed to your vit ws, as I know many of tljcm are at least in Nor- 
ihetn India, they would still consider it tlieir duty to ^ive yon a respe tful hearini^. 
As you are aware, tliese [)eople are not vt-ry vocal, and they do not out of their 
way* to Oppose the \i<‘ws of tiiose who ditfcr from them, especially if the views are 
(‘xprc'S/ied by one of your (‘tninern'e. ’ 

I have removed from the letter unnecessary ]):ira;.’:raphs and the names of public 
men referred to by the convHpoiident. It would b(' a matter of p:reat to mo 

if the public men whom the c<)rre-poudent nnmtions really suppres-e(i their own 
oinnioiis and accepted proposals whieh, but for the threat of my death, they would 
luwcr have endors('d. If they acted as the eorre^p indent sa^ee'^ts. they rendered a 
threat d;i-service to the eouniry, and failed lo appreciate the i)urely reli^dous charac- 
ter of the fast. 

In ]mhbc life, one has often to perform the painful duty of sacrilicintr friends for 
the sake of truth or public weal. Wliat was in tin* Ihict, that these friends consi- 
(iertd it to l)e hi;,dily olijeeUoiiable Surely not. ri ^ :rvation of seats, nor joint elec- 
torates, nor the melltod of nomination of eandidates hy piiiiuiry election, as it has 
been called. T'hey could not oliji'et to tin; r. solu'ioii i\>iorinjz to Hariians social 
and reli^dous rii^hts. (^f wlindi they have erm lly remained dispO'Ses>.ed for a^J^es. 
rh(* enly tiling" r(‘maiirn;; is lire numlx'r of ^cats allotted lo them. But more than 
that was f^iveii to them by tin* F.aja-Mofuijee Pa-'t. and as I have already said in 
a ]U('\i'Us stateaK'nl. Caste- ! Iindus (emld never }:ive Ilanjiiis too many seats if 
tiny r<'ally bidieved them lo he their own knh and kin, whom thi'v had hitherto 
kept under their lieeB. >''rry indeed, is tlie outlook for tliem if what thi‘ Pact has 

u them is rej^oirded as an undt served eonee^^^-ion wriin;:: from the rehietaut 

Uas'e-IIuulus hy my fast. dduTefore. if the informaiiou e,;ven hy my correspondent 

turns out lo be* true. 1 would hold my far>t to he doubly justified. 1 should not care 
to live as a nu'mlx r of a soe.ety which is chary even ot doin^ a small and tardy 
ine.isuri' of jnsiiec to its outcastes who are so through no fault of their own. And 
my fast was in-hly justilied if the further statement made by my correspondent is 
true, that the millions, of whom I Jiave been writing, as a matter of fact, 

newr endorsed my v«homent eomlcmnation of Untouchability, and that they 
lemaiii d silent or e\en signifit'd their ajiproval purtly out of their respect 

for rny “groat peisoiialit v ’ or my "political leadership ”. Life in the midst 
of such a falsity would be a burden to me. The sooner public men and 
p.'Ople reili^e tin; n.cts^iiv of re-istiiig and asserting themselves even against 
tlie .so-ea!led Mahatmas like m\>clf. the bciter it would be for themselves, fur the 
country and for men like me. 1 should gladly fast e\cn to have such a cleansing of 
the atmosphere. 

. '■'ly eorii'spoiident’s a timi'ly eoutribiition lo the movement. I’liose who are in 

it sliould know' the implieat imis both of the movement and of the prospective fast. 

1 eau only repeat, wiih all the emphasis at my command that iny fast is not in- 
tended to coerce anyone to act agamst what he may consider to bo the best interests 
of the society or the ciiuntry. My fast is not against persons, whom I can name or 
number. It is intended, imperceptibly and unconsciously, to atTcct and agitate the 
millions whom I have in mind, and between whom and me I believe an indissoluble 
bond exists. 

My correspondent suggests that ‘there would have been no ntcessity for the pact, 
if T had only accepted in London what I have.done now*. 1 must not rake up the past 
beyond saying that 1 could not have done in London what it was possible to do in 
India, d'ho correspondent, although be was in London at the time, simply does not 
know all the facts that arc in ray possession. 

Ix’t not the public, however, run away with the idea that I have many letters 
prot^estiiig against the Pact. Ho far as 1 can remember this is the only letter of its 
kind. Tnere arc two or three letters complaining of coercion, but none sugpstiog 
that, therefore, anything was given to Harijans that was not their due. Against 
this one letter, I have hundreds of letters and telegrams warmly approving of the 
fast itself and of the Pact. My closest associates, both here and in the W^est, with 
one or two exceptions, have endorsed it and themselves felt its spiritoal effect. But 
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accordin^j; to my wont aud in order to keep myself on the straif^ht path and to keep 
the cause I espouse free from any harm, I publish letters containing hostile criticism, 
especially when it comes from men whom 1 know, to be guided by friendly motives 
as my correspondent undoubtedly is. 

As I was handling in this statement, I received a wire fiom the ever vigilant 
Secretary of the All-India Anti-Untoucliability League, pointing out that the total 
population of Untouchables in Cfrcater India was not sixty millions, but under forty. 

I am sorry for having given an incorrect tigure, although Sjt. Thakkar had corrected 
mo even during the fast. 

5lh. Statement — Yervada Jail, 14lh. November 1932 

Mahatma (iaudhi issued the following fifth statement to the Press on the I4lh. 
Xovember ; — 

“In this fifth statement to the Press, to which I would lik ' to express my grate- 
fulness for the publicity they are gixing to my statement gciuTally, 1 want to sum- 
marise a part of ivhat 1 said last week of Sjr. Rajbhoj and his friends, who mot 
me to discuss practically the whole movonu'nt. 

One of their questions related to what Harijans eould do in order to help the 
movement. They anticipate the eliarg.s brought against thorn in justification uf tht* 
refusal of some Castt'-Hindiis to associate wiih ilu-m on lenns of absolute pfjuality. 
1 have already said in emphatic language that the t'a^te-Hindus are wholly to blame 
for the undoui)tc lly depl-)ral)i“ eoiKlition of the va-^t mass td the Harijans. and that 
an improvement will follow the nnnoval of rntoiKdiahihi v as a matter of course. It, 
sliould never be made a condition of tin* r.cnoval, Xevertludess il is the olivious duty 
of the Harijan workets to carry on intmnal leforni to the extent, it is possible even 
in the face of the existing suite of things 

Harijan workers should tht refvire dev.>t<‘ all th -ir rm-rgy to (1) the jiromotion of 
cleanliness and hygiene among the llar,j.in>. (_M improved nn‘'ho(l of carrying on 
what are known as unclean oeeu|»ation^. e. g.. ‘'caveiiging and tanning, (d) the giving 
up of carrion and beef, if not m(*at. alt Mgriln’r, <ti the giving ui> of intoxicating 
liquors, (5) inducing parents to send tlieir children to d(i\ -scliools, whiriwer th(>y are 
available, and the parents themselves to attend night schools wherever such are 
open and (6) the abolition of I'ntouchability among them^olvis. 

me go through the items to indicate what is meant !>> thinu A daily bath 
is necessary at least in our rdimate, and clean clothes ‘ are ne<*(‘ssary under all 
climates. 1 know that water is not easily available in Harijan quarters. They have, 
as a ni’e, no access to public wells and tanks, and they ar** too poor to afibrd a 
change of clothing. It is generally realised that even a lota I’lll of watr-r can give 
one a clean bath. If is taken by thoroughly wetting a clean towel, and vigorously 
rubbing the body including the head all over and then wqiing with a dry towel 
if the bath is taken daily, the wet towel, after wringing out all the. water from 
it, can serve the purpose of drying the body in this dine-. Again, the same 
clothes can la* easily wuished ami dried there imd then, whilst one lias meri'ly th<' 
langoti on. I know' that there is nothing new in what 1 am saving and yet I 
have been obliged to explain thoe very elcmuHary things to liumlre.ds of workers. 
Even graduates have been found to be ignorant of tlie.se (lementary aids to 
hygiene. As to the improved method of scavenging, selfish ignorant caste men 
make it well nigh impossible to remove human (excreta in a decent manner. 
The closets, because of the Untouehability. are unclean beyond 
description. They arc dark, ill-ventilutcd and so constructed tbit only a portion 
is somewhat capable of being cleaned, aud that too under filthy conditions. 
To use these closets is a positive daily disceiit to Hell. Lnt for the beneficent 
climate, many more thousands than those that alrc'ady do will find an early cre- 
mation, owing to the superstitious refusal to sec one’s own fact s and to permit the 
Untouchables or themselves to clean the interior of the closet. The Harijans who 
have to perform a very necessary social service can, even in the existing unfavour- 
able circumstances, at least have their hath immediately after the cleaning is 
done, and use plenty of dry earth for cleaning, instead of the just a little straw that 
they use. Being an expert scavenger that I claim to be, I could show many very 
cheap^ efficient and thoroughly clean methods of performing this service, especially if 
the villagers and city people would help. But I cannot deal with this interesting sub- 
ject in this cursory statement. The curious may look up my writings on sanitation 
in general and village sanitation in particular. Beavengers should wear a profesBion* 
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al dress while they are doinp; the cleaning; work. Every employer or group 
of employers can supply such a dress for his or their own scavengers. 

("lean tanning is a far more diflicult proposition. Oiir tai'mers do not know the 
modern method of skinning carcases nor of tanning. Tanning I have heard used in 
a comprehensive rimisc. The so-called higher classeH have criminally neglected this 
useful body of their co-rdigionists and fellow countrymen. The whole of the process 
from the carrying of the carcases to the dressing of ihe hide, is done in a crude 
manner, resulting in the loss to the country of untold wealth and the production 
of inferior hide. The ate Mr. Madhiisudan Das. nho was a great philanthropist 
and had himself learnt the modern processes of tanning, had prepared statistics to 
show what the country was losing annual’.y owing to the superstition of UnUmch- 
ability masquerading luide.r the name of religion, ilarijan workers can learn the 
modern proctesses and accpiaint the. tanners with it in so far as it is praetieable. 

The scavengers should be taught resolutely not to accept the remains of the 
house-holders’ daily food which is virtually thrown at them in the cruellest manner 

E ossible. Years of habit have dullel the aesfhetit* sense of the scaveng.T.s and they 
avc seen nothing wrong in eating the remains of another man's dishes, j'hey crave 
after what they regard as dainties from their employers’ dishes I have known 
llhangis having removed their children from schools, because the latter were taught 
not to touch these leavings and be satisfied vMih the Jawari or the Hajari bread baked 
in their homes. 

1 aimers should be induced to give up carrion and beef. As a vegetarian, I 
would like Harijans to give up. as many have doni‘. meat altogether, but if they 
arc not ready for this reform, they .*'hould be taught to give up carrion as being’ 
unhvgienic, bi'sides being tabooed by tin* rest of mankind, and beef as being for- 
bidden in limfluism. 1 know that c’arrion is part of the price they g'ct for removing 
the carcases. Dr. Ambedkar told me that in some places, villagers beat those who 
had given up carrion, telling them that it was their religion, and that the fact was 
they Wire afraid that, if the tanners gave up carrion-eating, thev would demand 
an equivalent price or give up carrying dead cattle. Whatever that difficulty, 
carrion and beef eating must be given up. Tliai one seif- restraint will alone raise 
the Harijans in the estimation of the castc-men and make the ta>k of east-reformers 
comparatively easy in the eampaip against Untouchability. 

Items four and five do not call for any remarks. They arc self-explained. 

The last item is the abolition of rntouchability among the rntouehables them- 
selves. Ibis is an urpmt need. Removal of Fntouchability will become most difficult 
if this double rntouchability is not removed with one sweep. It is au uphill task 
for Ilarijan reformers. Hut if they will realise that this movement is predominantly 
rel gious and designed to jmrge Hinduism of the unclcanness that has crept into 
it, they will have the necessary courage and self-confiJeuee to carry out the great 
reform. It is needless for me to stress the point that workers in such a movement 
must be sdfle.-js and pure in <dmract('r. 

1 have given here a constructive programme that ^hould satisfv the most 
ambitious reformer among Harijans, and oe.-upy (he nholo of his time *and energy, 
but there arc one or two things lu* and the Harijans may not do during this period 
of grace. At any rate, no Ilarijan need fust against any fine, nor need salyagrahu 
be oftered by them. Ijct them watch the C isu* Hindus who are on th'ir trial and 
»e*c what they do to remove the bur that separates the Harijans from them. l>et 
them not engage in (juarrcls with local (\sste Hindus. Their behaviour should be, 
at all times, courteous and dignified and niiieh more so at this time R ligion can 
only be vindicated by self-suffioring, never by violence done to the oppreesors. 
Ihough there may be many things they may get bv force, their credit will lie in 
getting their rights by the conversion of the Caste-Hindus, and to-day they have 
ample reason for deriving hope from the knowledge that there arc tens of thousands 
of Caste Hindus, who have a lively sense of their guilt, and arc straining every 
nerve to do reparation to Harijans. Let them have perfect confidence in the 
absolute justice of their cause and in the ability of self-sufforing to win it. 

In the next statement, 1 must give iny reply to the castemeu who have asked 
what they can do to help the movement. 

6th. Sutement— Yenrada Jail, I5lh. November 1932 

The following is the sixth statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi on the 15th. 
November 
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‘if iinionu: the Sri Rujl)hoi has yet, been the only one to Inivo nskod mo 

jis to what Harijans inii;hl do t(^ advance the movement, I liave Hcores of letters 
from all ])arts of India from Castc-1 lindns, both mcrj and woimn, students and 
others, inqniriiif^ in what wav tiny can h«’!p without inlt'rfeniif:: with tluir otlutr 
pre-occiipalions. And since Ami-lhiioncliabdoy is a movement, as aj)})lied to tint 
masses, for meri'ly a chan ee of Inarl, for clian^im; their attitude toward the Jlaii- 
jans, the vast majoiity of (",istc- Hindus do not need to intcrriij)t their daily activities, 
in order to serve the Harijans. 

“The first thinfji: is h^r evoryone t(^ understand tin* im})licat ions of the removal of 
I^utouchahility in his or Iut own life. If the answer is that he or she has not only 
no objt'ction to, but is desirous of HetMiiu: them (Miterini; public temples, usin^ public 
})lae(8, such as, scIkmiIs, sarais. roads, hosjiitals, disjiensai ics ami the like, in short of 
Harijans beinp^ put ])rce'sely »m tlie same bxitm;; as themselves, religiously, sonally, 
economically and politically he or sh(> Ims personally taken thi- full stej). 

“But that is not all that the (piest ioners want. Having ^oiu' so far, (lu'v want 
to know what more iht'v can di> in furtherance of the cause. Such inquiries maal 
not extend their activities beyoii 1 their itnmcdiate nei;.chhonrlio()d. Let them canvass 
(ho opinion of iIiomc with whom they eorm' in daily eonfaet. and if tlu' former are 
not convinced of (he necessity of the removal of rntonehahility. they should, if they 
have critically studied th ' movement, endeavour to C(>nvinci‘ tht ir nt'i^libours. or, if 
they are not eoinp tent. they should ])rocnre the neeivssary lileratnrc, supply tliem 
with it and put (ht ni in t nn-;i with thos(‘ full-tune workiTs who at'- specially (piali- 
lied for such [irnpii^Mnda work. If they find tleb their n(M^.:hf)Oiirhood is not toncfied 
by the sfarit of th' nioveaient atuf if th-w ba^-e any inllncncr, tlc'v would jirraii^u- 
public lectures, demonsf r;ii tons und invite speak'-rs to sin-h a ineeinic. So miifli. 
for work amon^^st tin' ( 'asti -Hindus, 

“Bat the real work that, the birue body of women and nn'ii can tlo is undoubted- 
ly amon^ the Han] ms. Those ( \iste- H indiis who htne studu' l my fifth statement 
could not fall to have no’i'cd that tUerc is a \a-«t amount of silent and ell'eetivi* 
service to be rend-ued by ( 'aste- Hindus without much exp'iidi'ure of time, energy or 
money. Caste-Hiiulus eiii cilcci iv. ly s’ipplement the cllorl of the lliinjan worki'rs 
in ineiileatin^ habits of cieanlun"«s and by proeunni:: faeditii's for haviiu^t easy 
access to tlu' reqUTMl water-supply. 'They can find onf ])ul)lic walls ami tanks 
situated near the flarijan fpiarters and canvass the 0 )>inion of (hi* C'aste- Hindus 
who may he nsinc; sncfi wells or tanks, pointintc out to them that Harijans have a 
le^^al npdil to the use of all such ])ublie si'rviecs. Thtw can at the name time stre 
to it that, when the consent of the Claste-JIindus has been secured for the use by 
Harijan*' of these services, the latter use them in a manner not ollensivu* to the 
former. As to seavenfiin^, th<'y can visit the owners of houses served by Harijans 
in their neighbourhood, and explain to them the neecc.'^ily of making it easy for 
Harijans to do the ehvining work in a hygienic manner. “To this end. it would 
be naturally necessary for them to study the scientitie method of constructing 
closets and disposing of ri'ght-so:l. Tln'y can also proc'iin; Irvun the honse-lioldius 
special (Jresses to be supplied to the scavengers and mak-* the Harijans feel, by 
UMlie.sifatingly doing the scavenging themselves, ihu there is nothing low’ or 
undignified about rendeuing sm-li serviee->. Such workt'i’s should also carry on 
propaganda against casfemen giving to ilicir scavengi'is thi' leavings from their 
daily food and, where they are ill-paid, persuading the employers to pay them a 
decent wage. 

“As to tanning, not much help can be rendered unless some one of such volun- 
tary leisure time workers has humanity and enthusiasm enough to study the hygit*- 
nic method of skinning carcases and having done so, will spread the knowledge 
among thc.se tanners. They certainly can do one thing. They can find out the cus- 
tom about the disposal of such carcases, and see that the tanners arc assured of a 
proper wage for the sovviec they render. 

“Those who have the capacity and lime can conduct day or night schools, take 
Harijan children for picnics and sight-seeing on holidays or whenever the opportu- 
nity occurs and visit Harijans in their owui homes, procure medical aid where n(.*ce8- 
saiy'^, and generally let them feel that a new page has been opened in their lives, 
and that they need no longer regard themselves as the neglected and dc.«piHed por- 
tion of Hindu humanity. 

“All that I have described can be most easily and efficiently done by the student 
world. If this work is done w’ith silent zeal, determination and intelligence by a 
large body of men and women, 1 have no doubt that we shall have taken many 
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Htf'ps in our prof^rcs^^ towards fho <;!:oai, and it would lx; found too that there are 
more thiufjs than I hav(; described that rerjuire attention. I liavt; tint chox 3 n a few 
of the many ihin;!:s that have come und'-r my ol>s*:rvations in tlie course of my 
journey in^n/’ 


7th. Statement— Yervada Jail, 16th. November 1932 

Mahatma ft indhi thii following seventh statement on the UUh. November : — 

Thoup;h the questions that f siiall endeavour to answer iii the statemeut have 
been more or less covered by the previniis statements, as they continue to recur, 
I th()Uy:ht, it would be well to collect as miuy as possibhi and to deal with them in 
one single statement. 

‘‘An; you not, forcinii; people to do thinu;s aijriinst ih 'ir will ‘.’"—this is oiu' sucli 
question. At least su -h is nor, my intemion. The’ coiiiein plare 1 fast is intended 
to streiiirth'n ihe we ik, to e e‘r;:;is . ihr irds. to e;iv<- i.nth to the sccpi.e-.. It 

should 1x3 cli-ar to any ruo' who u,l! e v- a little flioiijbr to u that tho-e \sho are 
hostile to t}i(‘ reform wll mu only be nnair-ett'd by th*' fi-^t. but will ])rob:ibly and 
perhaps n^^htly from their own stand point weleone* it. if on'y it ends fatally. An 
an;!;ry eorn^-ipondt'iit d x*s not h's ti* ' to say if in <} rninv words. 

Ihit ^ays another eorreHjioi.iient : -Ir is ail vei) w. II for \on to say that you 
do not intend to do siieii and sndi a tlmej. 'I'here are .nauy (trihodox pi-ojile u ho 
will follow the rnultitnde lor fear of pi r-onal injury from your over-i'ealoiis 
follouoiH. ' An ai'enmeiit bke tins can ix‘ advane.d iinib r abiieht any cuneeoable 
cireiimslaiice. I have jeij many movements in inv life-time, \s here tlure has been 
no fust m-eissiiry, but ilie cliaiee I am now answenn;: has been bioupdit a^Minst me 
often eiioueli in order to luin me away fiorn ruy purpose. Whatever the uninten- 
ded cunseijuences of the* r’ont eiujiiated f.ist ni ly be, apart from its bt'inf^ a (|uestion 
of lionour, n must be taken up, if the oeea-ion arises, for the additional reason, that 
It. is eiTlain to stir to a worthy tllorl tens of tbcimands of jx'ople who have faith in 
me. Such must be the case m ev(*ry movemdii of a relirioms eJiaiacier, 

I'be se.fnd question m : “Are you not setting one seeii(m of llmdiis aeaiii.st 
anotlnr Most eniphat le.ally not. Some oppi>sition is imo liable in eveiy reform, 
but up to a point, opposii.oii and agitation in a society jiie a si;:n of liealtLy 
^lowtlj. 1 have no fear, v li itso. v<'r. of a permant'iit <-Ieavaee between the San.ita'i'- 
isi.H and the ndoniK'rs. J''ar be n iroin me either to under-rate the Sanatani.st op,nosi- 
t ion or to (lisreeard llieir sei.timent, I ba\(* no tloulit, whaltver, that some 
id* tlkin fe(d Htroiij^dy that S.ii.aiana l>harma is in d.inutr. Xe\ criheloss, it is 
astonishinii: fiow narrow at leabt in theory is the dillerence between the .Sanalanist 
uii I the Ijefornier. 

Abno.st every h tter that 1 lui\c ree<i\ed fn m Sanatani'.ts mnki s these start!iti(»; 
lulinission ; ‘M ) W(‘ admit that tlniv m inu di to be done for the amelioration of 

thi* I’omlitiOn of (he llanjans ; (2t we admit that many Caste-Hiiidus are ill- 

Ireadn^ the llaiijans , (.{) we admit that their children should receive education, 

irnd tliat they should have better qiiarii'rs (o live iii ; (4) we admit that they 

should have proiier urian^emenls for bathing: and drawinij; water for themselves ; 
(o) we admit that tlrey shiuild have full political ri^lits ; (0) we admit that they 

should have ample fat'iliiies for wor.>hq> and (7 j we admit that they should have all 
the eivic rie;hts that the oiinrs have." But say these Sanatanists ; “We must not 
b(‘ eompclled to touch thmu or associate with them, es])eeially whilst they are in 
their present eonditiou." Then I say to them : “Sinee you admit the necessity for 
outline tliem on the same level with you, why are you agitated when other Caste- 
Ifuidus will ^!:o a step further, and believe on the strenj^th of the same Shastras 
that you believe in, that it is their duty not ((» rej^ard the Harijans as Untoucha- 
blo<. l)ut to have them share with themselves all those rij^hts and priviK^es w’hieh 
Mui concede to them, but which you would have them to enjoy and exercise in 
isolation from you ? Surely, you. who want to ^iiard your own* liberty of action 
and ritthtly resent the very idea of coercion, will not desire that the refonncia should 
be eoereed into cirryin^ out sehemes of ainelioratlon which you hold to be neces- 
sary in e.xaetly tin* same manner as you would like ? 1 venture to suggest a better 

way since you aie at one with these reformers in conceding the desirability of 
uincliorating the condition of the Harijans, and since you have not hitherto done 
anything tangible in that direction. Subscribe liberally to the funds that the refor- 
mers are collecting, and use them as your agents for carrying out the common 
scheme, and respect their interpretation of Hindu religion as you would have them 
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to respect yours, Hitherto, in practice, you hive not objected to the reformer’s 
action in associatinir with the Harijans. You have Hiiffered him lo p;o hi.s own 
way. A"ou have not boycotted him. Th<*re is (hen no meaning in your opposition 
now, simply because the movement has become more active and more universal than 
betore. 

One diftieulty still standin^j in the way is who is to have the use of the public 
temples and other public institutions thal are in ( xisteiice. and from which Hinjans 
are at present dcbarrcil in some casi.'s lepilly and in others— far more numerous 
cases — illepilly. There is a very simple way out of th(‘ dithciilty. If only each 
party will shi^d atoj^er and mutual disrespect, a refenmdnm f'nn easily he taken for 
each villaiie or proup of vil!a:^t‘s and each city or each division of a city, and which- 
ever party has the majority in favour of its view should make use of the public 
institutions, including temples ; and if the Sanatanists carry tlic majority with then), 
they shonlJ defray tlieir share with the reformed' of the cost of firovid/ntc equal 
services for the reformers and the rntouch.ibles. I br.i-kct ih' refoimi'rs with (he 
llarijans, for if tliey are worth their salt and will \v 'rk up to their conviction as 
rime pro^nsses, tlie dii'y must tb-volvc upon (hem of denying: to th-‘msrlves the use 
of a stii»:le service whudi the Ilarij.ins cannot enjoy with the C' iste-lfindiis on abso- 
lutely ecjuai terms. The Sanatanists should h'Mr the whole coit of bnn/^on;: into 
bein^ parallel services because, as I have understood from the corr(!S{)ontlcnce and as 
have expliiiH'd above, the Sinafanlsis a^ree that the Hinjins ar(' (Mititlctl to the 
^ame services that they have hitherto enjoyed an 1 of wlneh Jl.injaiis hav<‘ hitherto 
been deprived. Let not the Sanatanists run away with themselves by picturing a 
condit'on of things as existing, but whieli in reality does not (exist. Li*f them clear- 
ly understand that the removal of Fntouchability m aeeordama? with the Yerawada 
Pact and with the declaration of the recetitly fornn'd All-India Anti-Untouchabiliry 
League, includes not more than 1 have narrated. It does not include inieT-diniiig 
and inter-marriage. That many Flmdus, including myself, would go much further 
ought not to disturb :he Sanatanists. They will not want to stitle private judg- 
ment or private .action and if they have de(*p faith in wliat they believe they should 
not take fright in aniieipation of v\hat is to come. If a 'pittieiilar ret orm has an 
inherent vitality and has come in response to the needs of liit tine*, no powtn* on 
earth can stem its iries;stibl(‘ mar<-h. 

The third question is : "Are you not retarding political emancipation by forcing 
on public atleutiou your views on social and religious (jiiei^tions, and springing upon 
the public a hurricane agitation for th(‘ir acceptanci* ? " I cannot an.swer this ques- 
tion at lengtli without tn-sfiassing up.m (ho limits which as a prisoner f have accep- 
teci for conducting the Anti-Untouclmbilny O.impaign. ILit, this mneh 1 can say, 
that those who know me at all should u:i,J(!rstand that 1 draw no ii.ird and fast 
line of dcmarcaiiou between political, social, ladigious and other (jin.-stio is, I liave 
always held that they are inter-depeudeni, and that the solution oi one btmijs nv.irer 
the solution of the rest. 

This does not exhaust the ({uestions which I have collected from the eo re-ipoM- 
dence which is already proving more than I can handle, with the very limited assis- 
tance which only naturally I can have, I must deal with the riMt to ih(‘ be^t of my 
abdity iu the statement to follow. I would hiwe like to uige the corresjiondents to 
be merciful. IJiiherto, I have puncailiou-.ly ackiiowledgtsl almost all tlic* letters that 
have reached me, but the correspondents will henceforth please he satisfitnl with 
whatever answers 1 can give tlirough the senes of statements I am issuing, and they 
will help themselves and me if thi*y will be brief and wiite only when they have 
something original to say, or when th(‘y liavc (juestions to which lh <7 must hav(‘ 
answers Irom me, before they cun form tlnir jiulgimait on any issue arising in coti- 
neciion with the movement. 

8th. SUlcment— Yervada Jail, 17th, November 1932 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi's eighth statement issued on 17th. November 

Here is another question that m.any correspondents have asked : “Y'ou say you 
believe in the Shaslras. We do not understand what you mein by them. For, you 
seem arbitrarily to reject many things which are supported by the Shastras. Even 
the Gita that you swear by requires one to follow the Hhastras.’’ 

1 must repeat what I have said in a previous btatement that, for me, nothing 
that is inconsistent with the main theme of the Gita is Shastra, no matter where it 
is found printed. If I do not shock my orthodox friends, 1 would like to make ray 
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meaning; clearer Htill. Nothing that is iijo.)iHi8Letit with the universally aeeepted 
first principles of morality has for me the authority of .Shasi.r.is. They are desiKned 
not to supersede, hut to sustain the first principles, and the trifa is all-sufficing^ for 
mo, because it only conforms to the first principh's, hut it ^ivan you solid reasons 
for adherence to them at any cost. Hut for this golden rule thit I have HU^'tcested, 
laymen like mo would ilounder in the midst of a forest of conllictinf' texts and a 
pile of nicely priuoul and eipially nicely bound Sanskrit volumes, for which rival 
Pandits claim divine authority. 

There arc many Smritis, some of which arc unknown outside the little areas in 
which, by a few hundred men, they are held in veneration. No one can pive their 
orison or the dales of their composition. 1 saw one such volume in tne South. 
Wiicn I etHjuircd of the learned scholar-friends about this volume they told me they 
hiul no knowledge (ji it. There are numerous A^ramas which, when examined, con- 
iradict one anotlier. an 1 which have no binding: effc(;t outside the little areas where 
they find aeceptunec. If all these books wcr<.‘ to be held as binding on Hindus, 
IS hardly an nnaiinl [)ra-*li'’e for whieh u would be difficuk to find Shastrie 
sanction. r>eu in the hoary inanuseripls from which, if verses of doubtful 
Hiuhenficity are not (;xpur{<ated, one w’ould discover several te.xts contradicting; the 
loftiest moral teachings to be found spread throuc:hout that ^reat book. Th'^reforc, 
the inoaniiii^ I have ^fiven to the word ‘\Shastra" in ihe Bha^rwad (lita in vvhicb ii 
occurs only in one context, is not any b >ok or sot of laws outsiJ ; the Gita itself, 
but It means ri|j;ht eonduet embodied in a livinp; authority. 1 know that this is 
not likely to satisfy the critic and as a layman I ciri ;j;ive no load to anybody : but, 

I can satisfy the curiosity of my critics by telling them what f mean exactly by 
“J^hastra’. 

Another question put wiih eijUal persistence is this : ‘Whit do you mean by 
divine e:iiid;uici' or (he ininr voeo* and how would you and for that matter the 
world, would fare if everyone elainied such ^^nidaucc for himself and each acted in 
a rn inner wholly dill' -rent from his ii'-i^hbours This is a fair ({uestion, and we 

would come to a [)r<‘f,ty pass if Divinity ha I mi It! no provision by way of self- 

protection. Whilst, therefoi'i! all m ly lay the claim, some alone will be able to 
justify It. A person falsely elaimin.i: to act under Divine inspiration or the prompt- 
in{i:s of the inner voice without having any such, will fare worse than the oue 
falsely claimiut; to act under the authority of au earthly sovereie:n. Whereas the 
latter on beiiii^ e.xposed will escape with injury to his body, the former may perish 
body and soul together. 

Charitable critics impute no fraud to me. but RUf];p:est that I am highly likely to 
bo acting: under a hallucination. The result for me, even then, will not be far 
different from what it would be- if I was laying; a false claim. A humble seeker, 

that I claim to be. ha.s need to be most cautious aud to preserve balance of mind. 

He has to reduce hiin.self to a zero before (b)>i will ^iiide him. Lit me not labour 
this point, TIk! claim 1 have made is neither extraordinary nor e.xclusive. God will 
rule the live.s of all those who will surrender them'>elves without leservation to him. 
in the languag;e. of the Gita, (rod acts throu'j;h those who have actpiired complete 
dclaehment i.e., seU-ctVaeement. Hero there is no fpiestion of hallucinaiian. I have 
stated a simple seientvfie truth to be tested by all who have the w\U aud p-aUence to 
acmiire the necessary qualifications, which are a^a’in incredibly s\m}.>le to umierstand 
and easy enough to ae(piire, wh(*re there is determination. 

Lastly, no one need worry about my claim. What I am asking the people to do 
is capable of being verifutd by reason. When I disappear from the scene, Un- 
touehability wall have to be removed. Whether the fast is divinely inspired or not, 
it need not be a matter of concern even to ray closest associates. They may out of 
affection for me work with double zeal in the cause. That wmuld be no calamity 
even if it was found that ihc fast was the foolish act of a self-willed frieud. Those 
who have neither atfcclion for nor faith in me will remain unmoved by it. Constant 
harping, therefore, on the contemplated fast, or my claim in regard thereto is calcu- 
lated to befog the nublic miud and turn attention from the great work before the 
nation. I would, therefore, conclude this statement by drawin^j the reader’s atten- 
tion to a few pictures that I have picked up from the voluminous correspondence 
in my poasession. 

Here is one from Ville Parle, a suburb of Bomby inhabited by well-to-do Hindus. 
“Among others the suburb has in round figures 1 ,700 villas or houses. The Muni- 
cipality has an income of Rs, 70,000, of which Rs. 31,000 are spent for conservancy. 
The scavengers are accommodated in quarters where are no roacls. no arrangement 
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for water supply and no sanitary convenience. The land itself is low-lyin^. The 
huts are hovels const, meted from dilapidated tins, which were once used for con- 
servancy work. There is no li^htin^. Near-by is the diirapinK ground for the 
suburban rubbish, wiiich gives an eternal stench. Next to it is a structure for 
housing conservancy motor lorries. Attached to this is a water-pipe for washing 
dirty tins, and if the overseer is well disposed, he would allow the scavengers to help 
themselves to water from this pipe. On the other side is a row of carts that receive 
the buckets collected from the privies of house-holders. It is in these surroundings 
that the scavengers have to pass their life. These (juarters are surrounded by fields 
which are often under water, breeding rnosipiitocs, harbouring scorpions, snakes and 
field rats. Thirty-one families live in this condition. They are composed of thirty- 
five men, twenty-five women, thirty-four boys and titti'cn girls. Of this popnluiion 
of one hundred and nine, only nine boys can at all read and write with ditlicnliy. 
The rest are utterly illiterate." 

This is a suburb where the inhabitants, if tlnw liad any thought for these fellow - 
beings of theirs, could well atlord to provide for them deeiait accommodation in decent 
quarters with water, lighting and all the other eoiivenieiiecs whieh are part of the 
city life. There is Avork here for both the Sanatanists and the Jteformers. It Avoiild 
be no answer to my complaint that the Villo J*arle Miinieijiality has an income of 
only Ks. 70,00t), out of which it spends the ])nnccly sum of di,0lK) on conser- 
vancy. I know that the inhabitants (>f Ville Parle arc well-to-do enough to tax 
themselves specially on behalf of these useful servants of saeiety. but J would re- 
gard that as a slow process. It is the primary <luty t)f the llimlu inhabitants to 
make decent collections and provide suitable (piarters and other convenience for the 
scavengers. If they do so it would even then be a tardy piutormanee of a very 
simiile duty doin' to their fellow-men. When they have tloni' this, there Avould be 
point in their moving the Miiitieipalily to take up the burden of additional annual 
expenditure that Avould undoubtedly bavi* to be ineurred in order to enable the 
scavengf^rs to live in comjiarative eomtort. 

An almost identical picture lias been draAvn bv .‘^jt. A. V. Tliakkar. the tire- 
less Secretary of the All-liniia Auli-Pntoiieliability J.eagne, of the scavengers' 
quarters he has inspeetod diuiug liis travels uiidertukcn on behalf of the League. 
He gives a harrowing tale about the (‘oinlinon of such (luarters in Danpur and 
other places about Patna in Bihar. How 1 wisli that, insiead of engaging in a 
fruitless controversy about what is and wliat is not contained in the Shastras, 
about Untouchability, every one of us would apj)ly ourselves to ameliorating the 
wretched condition of the so-called laitonehables Theri* is Avork enough and to 
spare, for all my learned eorrosjmndents who. almost wiihoiit exception, have assur- 
ed me that they yield to no one in their desire to better iheir material aud moral 
condition. 


9th. Statement— Yervada Jail. 28th. November 1932 

The following is the ninth statement of Mahatma Gandhi issued on the 2Hih. 
November 

As Ist January is nearing, the corre,spondence on Crunivayur is increasing. Instead 
of answering one by one the questions that arise from the correspondence, it would 
be perhaps simpler to answer them by way of a mere statement of my position. 
The fast will begin on the 2nd January next if, before that date, the Guruvavur 
temple is not opened to Harijans on the same terms as it is open to Caste-Hindus 
in general, b^ the fast will be postponed if it becomes clear that a majority of the 
tempie-goiDg Hindus in the neighbourhood are opposed to the temple-entry of 
Hannans, or if it is clear that, although everybody is willing to open the temple to 
Hanjai^, there is a Wal difficulty that cannot be overcome before the 2nd January 

received by me assure me that the temple-goers are in 
favour of the admission of Hanjan W9r8hipper8 to the temple. One or two corres- 
pondents vehemently contest the position, and claim that a proper referendum will 
result in an overwhelming majority against such entry. These correspondents have 
proof to support their opinion, whereas the others say that they have 
of their own fashion, and found it to be in favour 

1 ? If orthodox people will agree, a fresh referendum 

can at once be taken in the presence of refercH^s appointed oy both the parties. 

♦inn Suggested last Saturday in answer to a ques- 

tion from the Times of India correaponclent. Anyway, the reform party should 
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lose no time in fortifying; their contention with incontestable proof. They, however 
gay that, althoug:h the opinion of the temple-goers may be overwhelmingly in their 
favour, the key to the temple is held by the Zamorin. That is, no doubt, techai- 
cally true, but he is not the owner. He is a trustee representing the temple-going 
public. Therefore, ho cannot resist the clearly expressed wish of the majority of 
them. It is his duty to overcome the legal difficulties, if there are any. If he fails 
to do so, it simply means that the force of public opinion has not become strong 
enough to compel the performance of his obvious duty. The fast will then further 
solidify public opinion so as to make itself felt. The key to the temple therefore 
is in fact in the hands of the public. But, as the legal maxim has it, law or equity 
helps the watchful, never the slothful. I>et Kerala reformers, therefore, not blame 
the Zamorin. It is discourteous and wrong to impute motives to him. If he refuses 
(0 open the temple to Harijans, let us think, he is not convinced of the public 
demand. His refusal must be a signal not tor abusing him, but for discovering 
the weakness in our own position. It is surely more dignified and proper for the 
public to feel that its clearly expressed wdsh cannot be fioutcii by its representative 
which the Zemorin is. 

(Tiiruvayur has already become an All-India concern. Let the Caste-Hindus all 
over India bestir themselves, and declare their opinion that they desire the Guru- 
vayur temple to he opened to Harijans. The moral force of such opinion, honestly 
and fre(dy expressed, will be irresistible. 

I have already warned the reformers against using unbecoming language in 
respect of orthodox Sanatanists or No-Changers as they have called themselves in a 
petition addressed to 11 is Kxeelleiicy the Viceroy. They are entiiled to their opinion. 

I look upon this rntouchability question us primarily religious, and I would like 
both tin; No-Cdiungers and the Ueformers to work in a religious spirit without 
imputing motives to oiu' another. No reform, much less a religious reform, can be 
or should be carried by ( onipnision. I ha\e rt‘i)eatedly stated, in unequivocal terms, 
the limitations and the funetions of the proposed fast. 

A correspondent writing in (tujaraii for himself and others says “In effect, 
it is all very well for you to say that you do not want to coerce anybody, but 
your position cannot but compel some peojile to act against their will. Borne of us 
have no respect for your religious views or your social reforms, bur we want you 
to live for your iiolilieul ])ower and, therefore, if you per&ist in fasting, we will 
have to pocket our convictions and help you in your fight for temple entry. II 
this is not coercion, we do not know the meaning of that w’ord." 

My answer is : I must not bt* e.xpected to surrender my cherished convictions, 
because I hold a prominent position in the Indian woild, or becau^c 1 have some 
political influence. 1 can not barter away my faiib or 8U})press it for the 
sake of retaining my social position or polmeal mtliienee. Every liung is subservi- 
ent to and is derivable from that faiih. Ask me to deny or su])j)ies8 it, and it 
would oe worse than asking me to commit suicide. 1 would also venture to suggest 
that those who subordinate their convielions to their regard for my position 
or political inthicnce. can only have shallow convictions, it any at all. Convictions 
are made of sterner stutf. I’eoplc have been known to slake their all fur the sake 
of their convictions which may then be called religion. 

Then says the same correspondent : ‘'What is the j)oor Zamorin to do ? 
On the one hand, you and Mr. Kelappan will fast. On ihe other, one thou- 
sand No-Changers are said to have decided to do likewise. Whom is the Zamorin 
to piease ?” 

I answer without the slightest hesitation : "The Zamorin is to please neither 
party. He is there to please God, which is Truth. He is there to do his duty, and 

if It demands the saeiifice of a thousand No-ehangers, Mr, Kelappan and myself, 

he should have the courage to do so. and he will deserve the honour of his own 
generation and posterity, (lod will take care of the fasting fraternity. Those who 
fast will do so for dchnding driith ns they sec it, and the God of Truth will do 

what he likes with them. If their. fast is in answer to the inner urge it will be its 

own reward." 

“Bui" persists the same corresi>oDdent : “It is all very wtII for you to talk of God 

corisciencc, the inner voice and all that ? Others also can and do put forth the same 

claim. What are we. who have no inner voice, who have no God to parade before 

the public to do, and whom are we to believe 

I can only say : You have to believe no one, but yourselves. You must try to 
listen to the inner voice, but if you won't have the* expression ‘the inner voice", 
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you may use the expression ‘dictates of reason’ which you should obey. If you 
will not parade God, I have no doubt you will parade something else which, in 
the end, will prove to be God, for fortunately there is no one and nothing else but 
God in this universe. 1 would also submit that it is not every one claiming to act 
on the urge of the inner voice that has that urge. After all, like every other 
faculty, this faculty for listening to a still small voice within, requires previous eftort 
and training, perhaps much greater than what is re(juircd for ac(jui8ition of any other 
faculty. h]ven if, out of the thousands of claimants, only a few succeed in establish- 
ing their claim, it is well worth running the risk of hav’ng and tolerating doubtful 
claimants. 

So much for the Gujarati correspondent. I must now conclude this statement 
with a question from a correspondent who writes in English. Hjs is a long letter 
containing elaborate arguments, but I think th following epitome correctly repre- 
sents him. “Hitherto, I have known you to be free from any trace of communalism, 
but you now suddenly appear in a communal garb, I conld have understood and 

justified your fast for Swaraj or for All-India unity, but I cannot understand this 

fast on behalf of Hinduism. T have never taken you as a Hindu at all. c. r- 
tainly not as a narrow Hindu. What is there iu o])ening temples to Harijans who 
do not want to go there ?” 

1 am glad of this ({uestion. 1 have no desire whatsoever to up])car to anyone as 
other than what 1 am. I am not ashamed of Hinduism or of being a Hindu. I 
totally deny being narrow. 1 fancy 1 could not be held, for on(‘ single moment, by 
a narrow creed, ft is because the siiper-im]>osit.ion of rntouchability would make 
Hinduism a narrow creed, that f have rebelled against it. J would count my life to 
be a cheap price to jiav for the removal of th.at blot. 

I have nothing of the commnnalist in me, because my llmduism is all-iuelusiv(‘. 
It is not anti-]Mussalman, anti-Christian, or anti any otln'r nligion, but it is pro- 

Mussalman, pro-('hristian, and ]>ro every other living fMith in the world, do me. 

Hinduism is but one branch from the same parent tinnk, whose roots and whose 
quality we judge only by the eolleetivc strength and cpiality of the diOcrent liranehes 
put together. I take care of the Hindu braneh on wiiich’l am sitting and which 
sustains me. surely 1 am taking care also of the sister branches. If the Hindu 
braneh is poisomcl. the poison is liki'ly to spread to the others, if that branch 
withers, the parent will be the weaker for its withering. 

“If my correspondent and those who think with him have followed me hitherto, 
they will discover that if God gives me the privileg(* of dying for this Hiudnism of 
my conception. J shall have su/liciently died for tin? unity of all and even for 
Swaraj. Finally, let me repeat what 1 have said before now. that the r|uc.stion whether 
Harijans want to or would enti^r tempb's if they were open to them is irre- 
levant. The removal of Untouehability is not a matter of bestowing patronage 
on Hinjaiis. It, is one of penance and puriti ation by the Caste- Hindus. 
One of the penances they have to do is to open Hindu temples aud invite Harijans 
to them.’' 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Second Fast 

In Sympathy with Patwardhan—a fellow Prisoner 

The following are the details of the fa.st, according to the Hindu’ correspondent, 
which Mahatma Gandhi undertook on Saturday, the 3rd, December 1932. He com- 
menced this fast in sympathy with I’rof. Aiipasaheb Pafwardhan of the Gujerat 
Vidyapith, one of his co-workcrs, at this time in the Ratnagiri District Jail na a **C” 
class jirisoner. A Brahmin by birth, Prof. Patwardhan petitioned the Government to 
allot to him scavenging as jail-labour. The Government allow (d him to do the job 
for a few days, but later withdrew the permission, on the ground that professional 
scavengers alone should be employed in jail conservancy. Prof. Patwardhan repea- 
tedly renewed bis equest but in vain. Thereupon, he decided to court slow death by 
reducing his rations. Gandhiji, coining to know of Prof. Patwardhan’s decision, 
wrote to the Government strongly supporting the Professor’s request to be allowed 
to do scavenging work. 
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The Mahatma’s letter did not a favourable response, whereupon on Wednes- 
day last, Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Government, to the etFect, that loyalty to a 
dear comrade who was dyin^>: by inches for the sake of a noble cause demanded 
that he should also share his a^ony by offering his life and that, therefore, he had 
decided to fast unto death if the Government did not grant Prof. Patwardhan’a re- 
quest before Saturday morning. 

Gandhiji explained that lie knew that he was giving the Government a very short 
notice, but could not help it, when his comrade was actually Ruffering, He had not 
taken this decision hurriedly. He had considered the issue deeply and the inner 
voice had urged him to go on a sympathetic fast. 

On Saturday morning, Gandhiji received a stiff reply from the Government, stat- 
ing that he «‘onld do self-conservancy if he liked, but that he should not interfere 
in the Patwardhan affair. Tiie (Jovernment, it was said, thought that if they yielded 
in (his case, the idea would spread all over India and it would prove a “regular 
nuisance.’’ They found it difficult to accede to Gandhiji’a request, though! it appear- 
ed to the latter to be a simple one. 

The (toverniueiit reply forced the issue. Aftir prayers, the Mahatma announced 
his decision to fast unto death. The fact that tiandhiji was fasting was not known, 
at first, even to several of his friends, including the Anti-rntouehability Board 
mi'mbers, who met him. After twenty-four houis' fast, Gandhiji had to be carried 
on a stretcher to the mango tree in the shade of which he used to receive, visitors. 
The n(*\\s of Gandhiji's fast spread like wild fire in Poona and crow’ds began to 
asRcmhic in front of the jail gate. 

The Inspcotor-freneral of prisons assured Gandhiji that he would do his best and 
have the matter settled in two days' time, but in the menu while, requested him to 
brak his fast, (iandhiji found his rtapiest reasonable and agreed to suspend 
the fast until Wedii* sday (7th) morning pending the Government’s final decision. In 
the sh. nil' of the mango i ua*, alti r i)raycrs .and exhorting his friends to stand by the 
Harijans. Gandhiji broke his fast by taking orange-juiec. 

Subset! uently.Gn a statement issued to the press on the 7th. December. Mahatma 
Gandhi said that the matter was setth'd forithe time being. He couiiniied : '‘The 
(Jovcrnmeiil have regarded the (luestion as of All- India importance. From 
the point of view of prison admini.stration, they had difhculty in giving a decision 
in connection with the request of Appa Saheb Patwardhan, but they have consented 
to coriBider the whole question and announce their decision as early as possible. In 
the circumstanec.s. I recogrii.sed the Government .s difhculty myself, and was permitted 
to send a telegram to Appa Saheb advi.sing him, pending Government decision, to 
Hunpond the partial fast. The result is Appa Saheb begins to take his full rations 
from to-day. and my fast stands, naturally, further suspended.” 


Satyagraha al Gorovayyur 

!><mth India hud now become the storm centre of Anti-l"ntouchability work. An 
attenq)! was made to force o]H'n the temple of Lord Sri Krishna at Guruvnyyur to 
the Depressed Glasses. The Zaraorin of Calicut as the trustee of the temple refused 
to throw’ oj)cn the temple to the Cntoucbables and in support of bis action cited Sec. 
10 of the Hindu Religious Eudowments Act which said that no trustee fould do any- 
thing against the cuHtom and usage of the temples entru.^ted to him. Mr. Kelappan, 
one of the best Kerala workers and most devoted to the Untouchables' cause, com- 
menced a fast in protest on the 20t/i. September, and continued it in front of the 
temple in the sun till the Znmorin revised his view’s in favour of the Untouchables. 
Being hard pressed from all sides the Zamorin appealed to Mahatma Gandhi to request 
Mr. Kelappan to suspend the fast for some months. He said that at present the entry 
of untouchablts would wound the orthodox conscience and such wounding would 
amount to coercion. Accordingly, Mr. Kelappan suspended the fast on 1st. October 
for three months at Mahatmajns express desire, to resume it if needed at the end of 
the period with Mahatma ji’s sanction. The Satyagraha was also stopped for the same 
period giving the Zamorin ample time for consultation. 
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Three weeks rolled away and the Zamorin could not do anything in the mailer 
of opening the temple. Tn the meantime, Mahatmaji sent a telegram to the Zamorin 
requesting him to try his best to get over all dilHculties. legal or otherwise, in the 
way of opening the temple to the Untouchables. Mahatmaji said that Mr. Kelappan’s 
acceptance of his advice threw a heavy responsibility on bis shoulders, perhaps even 
to the extent of sharing his fast, if the temple was not open to the Avarna Hindus 
during the period of suspension of the Satyagroha. 

Jn the course of the first statement after the fast, issued to! the press on the 5th. 
Novcf/ibcr. Mahatmaji said ; ^‘fhere is another fast which is a near possibility and 
that in connection with the opening of the Gunivnyoor t(mple in Kerala. It was at 
my urgent reciuest that Mr. Kelappan suspended his fast for three months, a fast 
that had well nigh brought him to death’s door. I would be in honour bound to 
fast with him if on or before ht Janimnj 1935 that temple is not opened to the un- 
touchables precisely on the same terms as to touchables, and if it becomes necessary 
for Mr. Kelaiipiin to resume his fast.’’ 

The Z.imonn ('xpressed his inability to do anything in the matter. In the course 
of a statenidit to the press he said : “The various apiieals that are being made for 
throwing open the lemjiles to Avarnas proceed upon an inadeipiatc appreciation of 
such dilhcultHS. In these circumstances there is hardly any justilication for think- 
ing that it is in my power to throw open the Guruvayoor temple to the Avarnas as 
desired by the supnortiTs of the temple-entry campaign. ' 

What transpired subsequently is given in the following statements issued to the 
press from time to time by Mahatmaji. 


Mahatma* Gandhi on Guruvayyur 

In a ^p ''Mill inUnicv, given to a i epre‘-'cnt alive cd the il ritht» insidi’ the 

Yeiawada .I.iil on the Ttk. Novnnbcr, Alaliatma (iandhi emphasised that Stuith India 
had beeome the slorm-cen( r(\ and explained the reasons why the Guruvayoor 
question was worth the pi ice. he had expressed his dtlermination to pay. 

‘The (Juruvayyni' i< !nple has come in my way by aceub nt. I hav(‘ no ojition left 
to me. After all. ."^Ir. Kdappui is in my opinion one of the noblest of India's silent 
Few ants. A dlstl^gu!^}u'd jinblie career was opfai to ium any day. He is a well- 
known worker in Malabar, but he deliberately threw’ in liis lot wiili the unapjuoeha- 
blis and invisibhs. I had the pleasure and honour of working with him at the 
time of the Vaikom Satyagraha. Long befori' that time and t‘V(‘r siiu'c, he has been 
devoting himst If to fhi* uplift of the supjiressed humanity. As the public know, 
after a long waiting, be made a fixt'd determination to give uji Ins life in the 
attemiit to hav(' the (Lauvaynr tempb’ oja iied to llain ins. I iiiscox t it d. however, 
a flaw in ms fast. 1 immediately pointed it out to him. ami alihoiigli lie believed 
that victory wa^ within sight, he nobly responded, and let it slip from his hands, 
retracted his steps and suspended his fast. When J ickgrajiln il to him. 1 bound 
myself to fast with him if resumption became necessary, on (he tirmuiation of the 
three months' notice he gave. I should be an unworthy si want of India and an 
unworthy comrade if now 1 tlinched and abandoned Mr. Kelappan to his fate. 

“But there is something more than the lif«‘ c>f a comrade or my own personal 
honour involved in this question. Everyoim recognises that tlu' Depresstd Glasses 
question has to be solved now or never, d'here are thousands ot men and women 
like me who cling to Hinduism because they believe iIku'c is in it the amphst scope 
for mental, moral and spiriuial expansion, d'hi.s bar simstcT. put upon marly sixiy 
million human beings, is a standing demonstiatiou against that claim, Men like 
me feel that Untouchability is no inti-gr.-.I pari ol Hmduism. It is eAcreseence, but 
if it is found to be otherwise, if the IJindu mass mind really hugs Untouchability, 
reformers like me have no other o})tioii, but to sacrifice ourselves on the altar of 
our convictions.’’ 


Mahatma's Contemplated third Faat Postponed 

Subsequently Mahatmaji loodifitd his condition of lesuming a fast to the extent 
that if a referendum was taken in ronnani Taluk wbeie the temple was situated, 
and if the residents of the Taluk went against temple entiy, llien he would lefraiii 
from fasting. The following statement of Mahatmaji giving the reasons for the 
postponement of his fast was issued to the press on the 2yth, December 1932 
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“1 had a full consultation with Messrs. C. Rajagopalachariar. K. Madhavan Nair 
and Kolappan, who have (-0010 to Poona to confer with me. They placed the results 
of th(! (iiiruvayur referendum before me. The referendum was taken in J^onnani 
Taluk, where the t(‘mple is situated. Never, perhaps, was a referendum taken with 
such scrupulous e.ire or witii such seiemtdic pr(‘eisit)n. Jietore th's, i.irely to my 
knowletl^e. have 7;; per cent of eligible voters voted. 

“In order to fmd out the truth, votin;:: was confined only to those who were 
actual temple-^oers, — that is to say, those w'ho were not entitled to enter Guruvayur 
temple ana those who would not, such as, Arya Samajists, were excluded from the 
voters' list. J hail tuicndcd, without thinkin^^ of all the implications, actually to 
find out by sonu* uKUhod of (‘xamiiiation, who were actual temple-^^oers but 1 found 
it utterly impracticable, it was enouf^h to announce that only those should vote 
who believed in telnple-^roin^^ who had faith in temple- worshij) as an intet^ral part 
of the Hindu religion, ami who wen,* entitled to enter the Guruvayur temple. The 
total population entith'd 10 lemple-eutiy beiu^ apj>roximatei y. ho.GG, the outside 
estimate ot adults may bi* taken as As a matter of tac, JT.lOo adult men 

and women wma* actually vi*^ited tor re(*civiut,^ their vote-.. ( )i thi sc oO per eent 
wen* 111 favour of temple-entry, d per cent voted a;j;ani'.i, S per <cnt were neutral 
and -7 per c ut ahstaiucl hom iccirdni;^ then voti>, 

“It shotild he rcmenilKicd tiiat (he ictcrcndiirn was laktm a.nid-^f adverse intluen- 
c.s. Tile /auiorm would not co-opcrai" and, i am sorry to havi* to say, eveti cast 
asjiersions upon tin; workers and the procedure th-y followed. I’oiiuani taluk is the 
stron^rhold of orthodoxy, ami yet lh'*rc was a decisive niijoiify lu favour of the 
admission of " I hitoucltaliics" into that shrim'. now m iJc laarm-^ throu^diout th-* 
hm^hli and breadth of the land. 

“The ll^ures are tilso iii.struetive as showing that tiotli m r, am! women ha'i no 
hesitation. 111 spit(‘ of tlie eontcinj/lated fast, oi expre'^ini; iheir di>-Lnl. J would 
also draw a fair deduction from the neutrals and aou-eo-()]>eraloi’s. Tliey could not 
all, if they had ehosen to give their decision, be regarded as lieiug against the 
temple-entry of liarijans. it would not be u bud or unfair giics.s to make if I 
suggested that a fouilh of thesi*. at least, were probably for temple-entry. The 
j)t.'rcentage of tiie voters favouring temple-entry would th'.-ii be (ij p-U“ eent of the 
total eligible voters. It tluyv be excluded aFtog<‘ther from ilic referendum, the 
majority would he 77 per cent, 'i'urii tie* liguro a^ we may. the imehaliengablc 
conclusion is that a decisive mijortiy of riir engibl.- voU-rs arc in lavour of temple 
entry by Harijans That fact shows that Mr. Kelappan’s statement, that the 
majority of the temple-going population surroimdiiig Guruvayur was in favour 
of tern pit' entry, is correct. 

“in view of the otiieial announeement that the \'iei n gal decision as to sanc- 
tion for the intrudueiion. in iht* Madras L'gislitive C’ouneil, of Dr. Subbaroyan's 
])ermis8ive Rill with reference to teinple-entiy could not possilily be 
annoi need before the 15th January, the fast contemplated to take place on the 
•econd day of the New year will be indefinitely postponed and in any ease up to 
the date of the aunoiiiieemont of the Viceregal dLcision. Mr. Kelappan concurs in 
this postponement. 

“As the contemplated fast was addressed to the public, let lU '. at the risk of 
repealing wdiat 1 have said previously, state my own iiosiiiou clearly. My fast i 
regard as a purely spiritual act and. iherefore. not capable of being fully explained. 
Rut, in so far as I can, I may say it is intended to stir the })ublu' conscience. 
Hinduism teaches that, when evils and corruption are beyond control by ordinary 
means, human endeavour is supplemented by tapasya or penance which, in its 
extreme form, means fasting, either conditionally or unconditionally. Therefore, 
it is no new thing. Rut for the influence, supposed or real, 1 enjoy among the 
masses, perhaps no notice would be taken of it. 

“My conviction is that Hinduism has fallen from the purity and the vitality 
it once had. Its very scriptures are evidence of continuous progress and adap- 
tability to circumstances that arose from time to time. Though it retained unimpaired 
the claim to divine inspiration for the scriptures as a body, it did not hesitate to 
! introduce new reforms and make changes. Hence it is that we have in Hinduism, 
not only the Vedas, but all the later writings claiming authority. But the time 
came when this healthy growth or evolution w’as arrested, and instead of the 
written word being used as an aid to the search for light from within, it was held 

be all-sufheing. whether it accorded with the lo igiugs and strivings of the spirit 
within or not. The dascendants of those who wrestled with God Himself and 
drew from Him some of the imperishable things one finds in the Vedas and the 
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later writings, felt too exhausted for farther effort, either to wriiij^ out new racaiiinp; 
from an old verse or mantra or produce a new mantra. They felt they had done 
with God and that God had finished His work, after inspiring the last verse of the 
latest Shastra. And so one finds an army of interpreters Heekini^ to reconcile often 
irreconcilable texts, unmindful as to whether they answer the jiressinjj; needs of the 
a^>:c or whether they can stiuul the H»»:ht of a searcnm^i: examination. Even penances 
took a more outward form, instead of lieing an expression of the inward agonizing 
struggle. I may be wrong in my diagnosis, but such being my case, and finding the 
Hindu Society irresponsive to the central call of ilinduisra, that is, progressive 
realisation of the unity of all life, not a.s a philosophical doctrine but as a solnl 
fact of life. 1 thought that l)y my continuous effort to live my religion as I under- 
stand it, I had the fitness for doing j>euance by way of lasting and that J had such 
a call from within. 

“I hope It is easy for the reader to see that there is no coercion behind a fast 
thus conceived. If my fast was a fixed unconditional one, it is obviou.s there can 
be no co(*rcion about it, for nothing that the publi<- may do or not lo could suspend 
tlie fast. If a conditional fast is held to be coercive, it would be so considered 
because of the condition. My fast has not deterred people from stieking to theii 
principles, or even their inclinations as was seen at Gunivayur. 

“The public will now understand that postp-mcraeiit is what it means and no 
more. The fa^^t was intended to secure the admission of Untouchables into the 
Guiiivayur tompU', and if its resumption is necessary in a hgitimalc manner to 
eecnic the* opening, it uill certainly <*omc. jf through the mere suihneness of the 
reformers and tlie consecjiieiit want of expression of public opinion, demanding the 
necessary legislation lo remove the block created by the il'*eisions of the courts and 
law of trusts or tlie Madras Religion^ Endow men I s A'*t. which itself was a measure 
affecting religion, naturally the fast nas lo be resumed — that is to sav, the fast 
must be resumed for acts of omission or commission by those who are believed to 
favour the opening of tlie Gunivayur temple. 

“The Y’arwada Pact was entered into between the representatives of the Uaste- 
Hindus and the ilurijaiis, and while confirming the Pact at the memorable confer- 
ence in Bombay, the former resolved as follows : — 

“'i'his Conference resolves that, henceforth, amongst the Hindus, no one shall 
be regarded as untouchable by reason of his birth, and that those who have been 
BO regarded hitherto shall have the .same right as other Hindus in regard to the 
use of public wells, public sobools, public roads and other public institutions. 
These rights shall have statutory recognition at the first opportunity, and shall be 
one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament, if tlmy shall not have received 
such recognition before that lime. It is further agnjed that it shall be the duty 
of all Hindu leaders to se<;ure, by every legitimate and peaceful means, an early 
removal of all social disabilities now imposed by Caste- flindus upon the so-called 
Untouchable Classes, inciuding the bar in respect of admission to temples.'’ 

“Jf the distinguished Caste-llindus that passed tin- resolution, n j)resentej, as 
they claim to, the Hindu portion of the Indian naiiori, the claim has to he made 
good l)y increasing fraternisation, day by day, with Harijans on the part of Caste- 
Jlindus, ly way of opening to them public temples and other public iiistitiuions. 

“.Mr. Klelappan’s fast over the opening of Guruvayur temple was actually going on 
whilst the Pact was emerging, and I asked him to suspend it principally at the 
suggestion of the Zaraorin of Calicut. Moreover, as 1 have already said, when on 
the British Government’s acceptance of the relevant portion of the Pact 1 broke my 
fast, 1 solemnly assured Dr. Ambedkar and took a vow in the secret of my heart 
and in the presence of God, that I would hold myself as a hostage for the dao 
fulfilment of the resolution above-mentioned, and the general carrying out of the 
Pact by the Caste-Hindus. It would be a betrayal of trust and betrayal of Hari- 
jans, if in any shape or form I slackened my effort, or gave np altogether the 
intention of fasting in connection with the removal oi TJntouchability. 

“1 would like the voiceless and helpless Harijans to feel that thousands of Hindu 
reformers, as zealous of the Hindu religion and the scriptures on which it is bas«‘d, 
as any Hindu calling himself a Banatauist c.an be, are prepared, no less than i am, 
to sacrifice their lives, if need be, in an attempt to remove Untouchability root 
and branch. There can be no rest, therefore, to me of those who, by word of mouth 
or show of hands* silently endorsed the resolution, until Untouchability becomes a 
thing of the past. It would be only out of the ashes of Untouchabiliiy that Hinduism 
can revive, and thus be purified and become a vital aud vital ising force in 
tbe world/’ ■ ■ , . 
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INTER— COMMUNAL NEGOTIATIONS 

( Hindu — Mutltm — Sikh — Chrittian ) 

The problciiT of Lh^ OepresneJ liavin;^ now been BettleJ, a frtMh Oiuleavour 

was made to (Mtal)li8h unity and goodwill between the Hindus and the Muslims 
and the Sikhs and oth 'r min(>’'it.y (“o nrnnnit.ies. Pandit Malaviya in a stateinent to 
the press revealed the inner story of the efTorts at rapprochm^ai made Jat this time. 
He said that the first sugp;estion came from Maulana Aljul Kalam A/ad in tjalcutta 
soon after the am laii ' anient of th ; CTii nanal Awa^d wh n Paniit M ilaviva was 
on a visit to that city. From the fact that the award bad aroused <et.*rjcrdl dissatis- 
faction, Maulana A/ad pressed on P.in lit Milaviya f’le d .-sirabdity of making fresh 
efforts to brin^ aliout an n^reianiMit b'-tween th^* various communities in India and pnr 
forward certain proposals towards that end. Thcs<* were referred bv Pandit Malaviya 
to some Muslim and Hindu lead'Ts .and the rpiestion was apjain taken up in Porn- 
bay soon after the of the i\>ona l*act. Maulana Azad and Dr. 8yed 

Mahmood met Pandit Malaviya in liimbay and again emphasised the opportuneness 
of the time to tackle the (question. Dr. Syed Mahmood saw Maulana Shaukat Ali 
who expressed himself very willing to negotiate an agreement on the basis of joint 
electorates with certain conditions. Pandit Malaviya also met Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and hia co-workers and they had a general talk on the subject whereat they agreed 
that it was extremely desirable in the interests of the community as well as the 
country that they should arrive at an agreement between all parties which would be 
honourable and beneficial to all. Subseriuently, the Maulana sent Pandit Malaviya a 
note stating what, in his opinion, the Muslim leaders were likely to accept as a 
substitute tor the communal award, but he pressed him to revise these terras so as 
to make them acceplablc to all and thus ensure what the Maulana had Jhimself de.s- 
cribed as a and hjiour.ible agrecm rit’. While expressing himself un- 

able to commit himself to any definite proposals without consulting the 8ikhs of 
the Punjab and the Hindus of llengiil. Pandit Malaviya said that he had under- 
taken his vi.sit to these provinces with a view to work for an agreement which they 
all d^'-croil. In view of all these talks Maulana Shaukat Ali who was to have started 
for America on the Oth. October postponed jhis journey. In a statement to the press, 
the .Maulana said ; 

‘d hope at this critical juncture, the Muslimt.leadcrs will sink their petty differences 
und clt!ar the ro id for our coiHtruclive progr.imme." The Maulana appealed to his 
“o-religion sts to co-operate “in this great task ’’ and hoped all Khilafatists, old and 
new, would give the heartiest I support to the KhiUfat President in his uew endea- 
vour. The Maulana also appealed to the Viceroy to release Mahatma Gandhi and 
to Hindu und Muslim leaders not to spare any honest and sincere effort to bring 
about peace. He sent the following telegrams to the Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi on the Oth. October 1932 : — 

Maulana Shaukat Ali*t Talegram to Viceroy 

'*Kiadly convey to His Excellency iny respectful greeting on the eve of my de- 
parture to America, via England, and place before him my humble request. 1 have 
met Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Malaviya for an 
amicable aiul lasting settlement between the various parties and interests. But I 
feel that, without Mr. Gandhi’s presence and co-operation, it is not easy to achieve 
the desired settlement which would bring real peace, not only to the>ariou9 commu- 
nities, but also to the British people. Mr. Gandhi’s release will be a very helpful 
gesture of good-will on the part of the Government. If, unfortunately, that is not 
possible, at least the fullest tacility should bo given for interviews between Mr. Qandhi 
and the responsible leaders and; workers.’’ 

Maulana’s Telegram to Mahatmaji 

The telegram to Mahatma Qandhi ran as follows : 

‘‘Earnest and helpful conversations held with Mr. Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. 
Syed Mahmud, which would bring i,an honourable understanding between the Mua- 
lims. I have also seen Pandit Malaviya with my co-workers, ana had a very hope- 
ful and satisfactory interview. I must sail to-day to keep old engagements in 
36 
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America, but could later return to England for a final settlement. I beg you to 
use your influence for an honourable peace between the various parties, including 
the British Government and the Princes. Accept my lovej and convey the same to 
our sister Mrs. Sarojini Naidu.” 

Viceroy’s Reply to the Maulana 

The Private Secretary to H. E the Viceroy wired ns follows to Maulana 
Shall kat Ali, dated the 9th. October 1932. 

“His Excellency, w’hile fully appreciating your intentions in desiring to negotiate 
a settlement between the various communities, presumably in modification of the 
Communal Award, feels that the first step will be for you to assure yourself that 
in the action you conti mplate yon have the supnort of the Moslem community in 
general. In this connection, attention is invited to the siatement issued to the 
Press on the 7ih October by the President of the All-India Moslem Conference and 
others.” 

The Maulana’t Reply to the Viceroy 

The Maulana sent a reply to the Viceroy’s telegram assuring him that India 
could not afford any more quarrels and disturbances of a communal and ])Olitical 
nature. '‘The Lucknow Conf. rcncc,” the Maulana said, “is meant, to bring round all 
Bbades of Muslim opinion, which would facilitate a llindn-Miislim settlement and 
honourable peace between Britain and India, To us no peace would be acceptabb* 
W’hich does not include Britain and under which some one has to intervene and 
act as mediator. I value the comradeship of those who have issued u statement 
from Simla, and have every hop** that they would appreciate our etforts when they 
know its real significance.’’ Maulana Shaukat All appealc'd to His Exc(‘llency to use 
his influence with all concerned, so that there could be a peace that would benefit 
all. Gandhiji’s release or facilities to see him, the Maulana said, would give benefi- 
cial results. The Maulana concliidt*d : ‘*I hope all are in a chastened mood to-day 

and ready to reconsider their pisiiion. Linder Ihest* circu,.iStances may I, humble 
servant of Islam, beg that our request would, receive favourable consideration from 
His Excellency.” 

The Viceroy’# Counter-reply 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy replied as follows to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali dated, 27th. October 

“1 have received your letter of October 2Gih which I observe lues also beeti pub- 
lished in the Press, and I have submitted it to ilis Excellency. Ills E.xcellency 
would refer you to the relegram which ho sent to Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar on 
the same subject on October 9t,h last. I attach a copy of the tidcgram for refer- 
ence. In vi*;w of the position therein stated, voti will understand that so long as 
Mr. Gandhi does not definitely dissociate himself from civil disobedience, His 
Excellency regrets that it is not possible to accede to your requests.’’ 

Interview with Gandhiji Disallowed 

Maulana Shaukat Ali sent the following telegram to the Private Secretary to H, E. 
the Viceroy on the 29th. October 

“Extremely regret His Excellency’s decision. Beg grant interviews with Mahatma 
Gandhi any time on Sunday or Monday. Hoping Gandhiji would accept our request 
for these.” 

The Maulana received the following reply from the Private Secretary on the 30th, 
October : — 

“My letter of the 27th October dealt with bo h your requests and was intended 
to convey that interviews wdth Mr. Gandhi could not be allowed.” 

In reply, the Maulana sent the following letter toj the Viceroy on ^the 3 let. 
Ot tober 

“Thanks. Your letter and telegram both reached mo yesterday. In our view, Mr. 
Gandhi’s presence at the Allahabad Conference would have 'proved very useful. 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims are making earnest efforts to make this meeting at 
Allahabad a success.” Continuing the Maulana said : 

“His Excellency, when he granted me the honour of an interview, was very 
sympathetic towards our efforts for all round peace, but apparently his colleagues 
gave him a different advice, with the result that we are dented facilities for making 
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the Allahabad meeting a success. I am vcrv sorry for it, but in spite of that, we 
mean to carry on our efforts for an honourable understanding. 

“I hope the final arbiter, who watches over our destinies, would grant the 
Hindus, Siklis, and Muslims, sanity of wisdom and with His Divine guidance help 
U8 at Allahabad and make our efforts in the great cause of peace successful in spite 
of handicaps. Peace is essc'ntial for India and in the long run every one will have to 
sue for it, and welcome it. With God's assistance, we will succeed. We mean to con- 
tinue our efforts for an understanding. Our earnest and unselfish efforts will convince 
His Excellency that we are real friends of Britain and India, working for a peace 
honourable to all concerned and leaving no room for the humiliation of any party. 
The efforts may not be appreciated to-day, but are bound to carry their own 
reward." 


Efforts for Communal Settlement 

Bombay Council Muslim Party’s Views 

As we have said before, the result of the negotiations between the Mahomedan 
leaders at Bombay was communicated to the leader of Muslims in the Bombay 
Council on the 5th. October in a telegram as follow's 

‘Manlana Abul Kalam Azad. Dr, Syed Mahmood and Maulana Shaukat Ali desire 
Muslim solidarity unaniniouhly d' lnanding thirteen points. For electorates Maulana 
Bhaukat Ali is opj)Ofled to iineondiiional joint elcciorates but favours comnromise on 
the basis of the late Maulana Mahomed .Mi’s formula or the panel meihoii or some 
safeguarding solution. Dr. Syed Mahmood and Maulana Azad promise united pres- 
sure on HukIus for aceefUmg Muslim demands, ofh'*r\vise to joio us for joint action. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali is proewiing to America. Kindly wire your opinion and fix 
the place and dale for meeting fur consideration of the proposal'. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto. leader of the Council group of the Mahoraedans, held 
a meeting on the same day ns a result of >vhieh the ffflowing telegram was des- 
patch(‘d to the president. Khilafat. Bombay : — 

‘Muslim party. Bombay Cnuncil. favour a Conference of All-India Mii.slim leaders 
at some central place to discuss the matter." 

Muslim Leaders’ Telegrams 

Bheikh Abdul Majid, President, Khdafat Committee, also received a number of 
telegrams from Muslim leaders all over India, prominent among them being Nawab 
Mohained Ismail Khan. Seth Abdullah Haroon, Maulvi Buafi Daudi, Bir tShah 
Nawaz Khan Bhutto, leader of the Muslim party in ihe Bombay Council, and 
the Ra,a of Salemimr. All welcora>*d the prosp-mts of a communal settbunent. 
Most ot the telegrams received favoured lha late M >ulana Mahomed All’s formula, 
while others thought that a panel system would do. It was suggested to 
boll a meeting of Muslim leaders of various sehoohs of thought at some central 
place. This meeting, it was sngg.steii, should be a preliminary to the Ail Parties 
Conference which was to be held shortly at Lucknow, J'hey* also pointed out the 
significance of unity in the Muslim camp as the most esscniiul and foremost step. 

A Die-hard Manifesto— A Difcordant Note 

The following statement under the signatures of Sir Mahommed Iqbal, president, 
All-India Muslim Conference, Maulvi Bhafi Ahmad Khan, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
Dr. Ziauddin, Bir Mohammad Yaqub, Secretary, Muslim League, Syed Abdul Ha- 
feez, Mr. 8. M. Padshah, and Mr, Mobararaad Moazzam, was issued from Simla on 
the 7th. October 

“We have read various accounts in the press of certain negotiations that have 
been started by some Muslims regarding modifications of the communal decision. 
The negotiations seem to have botm confined only to the method of election and no 
person appears to have discussed the other issues to which Indian Muslims have 
tnvariably attached supremo importance, such as, an effective majority for Muslims in 
the Punjab and Bengal separation of Bind, one-third representation of Muslims in 
the Federal Legislature and adequate and effective representation of Muslims in the 
public services and in the Cabinets. Indian Muslims have consistently shown their 
solicitude for accommodation with the members of the majority community as will be 
clear to anyone who has followed the numerous attempts that have been made da- 
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rin^i; the last ten years to bring about eomrruiiial amity and concord on a sound 
basis. W® Ihat it will be highly inopportune to reopen the question of separate 
versus joint electorates as we are convinced that our community is not prepared tc 
give up this safeguard at the present juncture. Hence any discussion on the method 
only of representation will be barren of any result. However, we are not averse to 
consider any definite proposals that may be formulated by the leaders of the other 
community comprehending all (he vital is-tucs involved, but we would like to make 
it perfectly clear that definite proposals in this direction must be initiated by the 
majority community.” 


Sir MohaMxMai) VAKrB'B Statement 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, m.l.a., vSecrctary of the All-India Muslim I/cague, also 
issued the following statement separately to the Press “I regret to observe that 
certain of the so-called nationalist Muslims have forced themselves into the lime- 
light with attempts to exaggerate or aggravate divisions in the Muslim community and 
byreopening political sores to disturb the calm which has followed the Government’s 
decision on the communal problem. In spite of the many occasions during the last 
ten years or more when it has been easy (o sec the motives underlying the tactics 
of the Congress advances to the Muslims or when the Muslims have first been taken 
in and then sadly disillusioned, it Rcems that soiik^ of our brethren aro still able to 
delude themselves into trustimr .‘he bonafidos of the Congress while the country’s 
future .constitution still remains unsettled. 

“Previous to the (.TOvernment’s decision the one and only achievement by the 
Indian communities in the dire^'tion of a viiluntary communal agreement was the 
Lucknow pact between the All- India Muslun I/‘a.:uo and the (Xingress when the 
principles of separate electorates for the Mtislinis was thoroughly endorsed by both 
parties that Mr. Montagu and L ird CMielmsford mad * the pact the basis for recom- 
mendations Oil which the reforms of 1919 were founded. That principle has never 
been seriously challenged in any of the siiliseqtKmt sta^.s of negotiation for consti- 
tutional reform and it was accepted by Mahatma Gandhi at the last Round Tabic 
Conference. Jt is unreasonable to suggcsi that the Muslims should abandon uncon- 
ditionallv the safeguard promised to them by the mutual agreement already referred 
to. If those safeguards were right and necessary 10 years ag(), tht^y are all the more 
right and necessary now that we are on the eve of complete constitutional reform. 
The Muslims have often and consistently laid aM their cards on the table and have 
made known their desires. In 1929 Mr. Jinnah, at the risk of incurring his commn- 
nity'.s displeasure, attended the convention called in Calcutta to consider the .Vehni 
report and placed his very moderate scheme before the meeting but the Congress 
crowd would not even give him an opportunity to speak. VVe have yet to receive a 
single complete cut and dried alternative scheme from the Congress and at the 
Round Table Confcrenc*' Mr. (Jandhi was candul never to come down to brass 
tacks. Even when he threatened to give up his life for the consolidation of Hindu- 
ism he never uttered a word to suggest that he sought a similar national consolida- 
tion with the Muslims. On the contrary, the (Congress press seems to regard the 
Poona pact as a means to presenting a united front against the Muslims so much 
so that at the Delhi meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha imraediatelv following the 
Poona Pact, it was decided to recruit volunteers to tyrannise over the Muslims. 

“Under these circumstances, it is hardly prudent or dignified for the Muslims to 
knock once again the door which baa so often been slammed in their faces. It is 
now for the majority community to fling the door wide open and to come out to 
meet us with liberal terms and in the spirit of generosity which so large a 
majority community should alw'ays be able to show. A return now to the ola era 
of communal negotiations and bickerings must mean a further delay of constitution- 
al reform. I can well believe that that is what the Congress desires ; for it knows that 
with the inauguration of reforms its rai^ion d'etre will cease to exist and its many 
dictators must lose their place in the sun. Ido not believe that that is the view of any 
sensible statesman in India. Let the reforms be introduced first as soon as possible 
and let the Muslims see how the Hindus conduct themselves with provincial autono- 
my which will soon be placed in their hands in a great majority of the provinces in 
India and then if the Muslims find that they can put their faith in the justice of 
the majority community, they will be found perfectly willing to consider any change 
in the inodua operandi of the communal settlement which may be suggested in real 
national interests. ’ 
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Bplngal Khitafatists’ Support 

Mr. Akram Khan, on behalf of Benj^al Khilafatists, sent the followinf; telegram 
to Maulana Shaukat Ali on the Mth. October : — 

“Old Khilnfat workers unanimously welcome your timely move for Muslim soli- 
darity. Ready for full co-operation as before. Muslims of Bengal, except a few 
self-seekers, arc with you.” 

Labour Federation's Support 

Mr. M.A. Khan, President of theiCentral Labour Federation, sent the following 
telegram to Maulana Shaukat Ali : “Your peace move welcomed by Labour.” 

Central Mahomedan Association's Rhsolltion 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Central National Mahomedan Association, 
held at Calcutta on the 0th. October, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

“The Central National Mahomedan Association strongly disapproves of the efforts 
that are being made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Miulana Shaukat Ali and 
others to secure a modification of thc‘ Communal Award by substituting some form 
of joiiit-eloctoratc, which in the present condition is utterly unacceptable to the 
Muslims, as repeatedly and clearly expressed hv Muslims in India ancl England, and 
which is calculated to deprive Moslems of the fnips of their labours at the Round 
Tabic (Conference. 

“This Association is convinced that tht' unwise st. pg. now ficing taken, will 
lead to trouble and retard the caU'se of furihcr eon>'t.tuiional advance. F'urther. this 
Association believes that the best course to attain ('•orumunal harmony is to abide by 
the Award. The Association, therefore, asks His Majesty's Government not to allow 
itself to be misled by the views of the few individuals mcetuig at Lucknow or else- 
where.” 


Calcu'ita Muslims' Statement 

The following statement was issued over the signatures of Sir A. 'Suhrawardy, 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi and others 

“VVe, the undersigned, view with resentment and anxiety and alarm the alleged 
negotiations of Maulana Shaukat Ali with some of his old Congress associates, who 
now style themselves Nationalist Muslims, as their efforts are apparently intended 
to d'srupt Moslem solidarity in India. We arc emphatically of the opinion that 
no useful purpose will be served by the proposed Conference at Lucknow as publie 
opinion, duly reflective of Mu'^lim views, has been repeatedly and clearly expressexi 
in India and England. We urge His Majesty’s Government uoi to allow itself to 
be misled by the decision of the pronosed C’oiiferencc, if it is not in conformity with 
the oft-repeated and clearly ex[)res.sod Muslim public opinion in India and England.” 

Madras Musum Conference Resolution 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Madras Muslim Conference was 
held on the 10th. October under the chairmanship of Nawab Khudrat Ahmed Saheb. 
The following resolution was passed unanimously 

“The Working C/Oraniittec of the Muslim Conference warmly welcomes the efforts] 
of Maulana Shaukat Ali to bring a communal settlement and records its considered 
opinion that no solution will be acceptable to it unless it satisfied all other demands 
of the Muslim community. The Committee also hopes that the Government will be 
pleased to extend all ixwsible facilities to him.” 

Madras Presidenca" Muslim Conference 

The Conference passed the following resolution at a meeting held on the 
lOf/i. October 

“This Conference makes it imperative that it shall be the foremost and primary 
duty of its representatives to apprise Maulana Shahkat AH Sahib and the Lucknow 
Conference that this Conference will not accept any agreement between the Maalima 
and other communities which does not soIto the question of Muslim demauds in a 
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manner acceptable to the Muslim community in general and Muslims of Madras 
Presidency in particular. 

‘This Conference further lays down for the guidance of its representatives, that 
in case they should find the Lucknow Conference determined to tackle the question 
of electorate before insisting in the conceding of Muslim demands by the majority 
community as a condition precedent to the consideration of the electorate question, 
they shall instantly cease their co operation with the Conference and avail themselv- 
es of such means as may be open to them to announce publicly their course of 
action.” 

MlTSLlTd NATIOXALIS^rs’ STATEMENT 

The Working Committee of the Nationalist Muslim Party, held a meeting 
Lucknow on the \4th. October. Mr. Cliaiidhury Khaliquzzaraan issued the 
following statement to the Press on behalf of the party ; — 

“There is complete unanimity in the Nationalist group for a settlement both with 
the Moslem leaders and with the llindns, and they are anxious to utilise this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Moslem leaders. Tiiey have full faith in tlie sjiirit of co-opera- 
tion showm by Maulana Shaukat Ali, Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, the Raja of 
Salempur anu other leaders who are attending the All-Parties’ Conferem^e to-morroAV. 
They do not attach much importance to tin' Simla manifesto and consider that the 
opposition was due to some misunderstanding, wdiieh will disappear when the facts 
letiding up to the Conference are fully known. 

“The Moslem Nationalists are detcrmim'd to make the Lucknow’ Conference a 
real success. Thiar hands have iieen very miudi strengthened by the telegram receiv- 
ed from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya wishing the ConftTence sii'^'oss and asking 
for the appointment of a committee to discuss the eoramunal question with the 
Hindu leaders at an early date. I have received tidegrams both from Hindu and 
Moslem leaders welcoming the move for a settlemeut. The situation on the whole 
is very hopeful.” 


Bombay Women’s Manifesto 

An important appeal, to both Hindu and Muslim leaders over the signatures 
of over a hundred women, was issued from Bombay on the (h'tober, 

urging upon the leaders to give up mutual recrimination and distrust, and appea- 
ling to them to make a supreme eflort for the solution of the problem. The 
signatories to the ajipeal reminded the leaders that the women of India have been 
neglected and oppressed for ages. In spite of such neglect and oppression they had 
disdained from bargaining. Although they are the biggest minority in India they 
had not asked for special treatment. They therefore urged their brothers to copy 
their example. Referring to the Muslim demiinds, the women slated that there was 
much in them which could easily and safely be conceded by the majority commu- 
nity. When once the necessity lor special treatment to a minority community is 
conceded, the signatories saw no reason why the community's demand for an assured 
proportion of ihi; scats in the legislatures shouUl nor be agreed to, though such a 
demand may bo higher than the voting sirt'iigih of th' minority. Dealing with the 
question of Bengal and tlie Punjab the sigimtories Kai l that they saw no reason W’hy 
tne fundamental law of the new constitution shoni 1 not recognise the Muslim majo- 
rities in the two provinces for a period. They also thought tnat the claim for weigh- 
tage in other provinces under the circumstances is not unreasonable. They therefore 
thought that tne grant of such demands was not too heavy a price for peace and good- 
will among the people of India. The signatories carntslly appealed to their brothers 
at Lucknow to approach the problem in a spirit of mutual.'good-will, and assure them 
of their full support. 


Madras Mi sums* Views 

An extraordinaiw general body meeting of the Madras Presidency Muslim League 
held on the I4th. October passed the following resolution ; — 

“Whereas persistent efforts at a uniform method of electorate during the last ten 
years or thereabouts have failed to make the Indian Mussalmans see eye to eye with 
the Hindus : whereas by reason of such inability to arrive at a mutual settlement 
His Majesty’s Government was forced to impose its award on the various communi- 
ties ; and whereas no new circumstances has since arisen in respect of the Muslims ; 
this meeting resolves that it do enter its emphatic protest against any negotiations 
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in this stage and that it do express its apprehensions that far from achieving the end 
in view, the present attempts at a settlement will only tend to disrupt the Muslim 
solidarity." 

KHILAFAT PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

Shaikh Abdul Majid, President of the Khilafat Conference, in the course of a 
statement issued to the press from Bombay on the \4fk. October , while 

admitting that Sir Muhnmmid fqb il, Sir Mah imed Yakub and some 

others had expressed their unwillingness to join the proposed Lucknow 
Conference, stated that the Muslim League branchf 3 s in Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal and Assam had given their support thereto and that the Raja of S.ilempur 
and Mr. Shaukat Ali, vice-president of the All- India Muslim Conference, of which 
ISir Mahomed 1 ^bal was the president, were flit? greaP.'St supporters of the proposed 
conference Mr. Majid pointed out that sev<‘ral other Muslim bol'cs, namely, the 
All-lndia Khilafat Conference, the .rainiai-ul-CK ma-i-Hind, the Muslim Nationalist 
party and the All-India .Shei (hnf re-i." had als i eothu-^iasiieall y weleo I the 

conference, from which facts it, was dear that the c<iiifereiie ^ was expected to be re. 

presentat ive of the various sha les of political ojunion am >ng ihi Muslims of India. 
Kefering to Sir Mahomed Libal’s de*sir«‘ to attend a Hindu-Muslirn conference 
provided the invitation came from the Hitulus, Mr, Majid said that this proposal 
was premature and addeti that ih» y were all anxious for a settlement with the^Ilindus, 
but unless there was some settlemiMit among the«Mus^almans themselves such pro- 
posals must wait. For this reason, naai ;ly, reaching some sort of settlement among 
Muslims themselves, the Lucknow Conference had been convened. 

In conclusion, he assured all Muslims that the worke rs of the Khilafat Conference 
would not do anything whicn would not be ratified by the Muslim public in every part 
of India. “We would have pistponed the onterenee as desired by some of our 
friends and colleagues, but we ha t b*on rec'-iving telegrams and letters from all 
parts of India urging us to make a huj)reme cfr)rt for restoring solidarity in the 

Muslim community. We arc going to Lucknow in the hope and Itclicf that Muslim 

public op'.ni )n earneoly d''sircs a .m nprom ^ > be vveeo the various political p.irtics. 
if we succeed we will not only re-<tore unity and peace to a distracted community 
but will als) endeavour for a rn o iiti eition of tin? communal award in thi light 
of the Muslim demands. If we fail we shall at leist fed thit wo have done our 
duty.’’ 

JAMIAT-UL-ULEMA AVORKINC COMMITTEE 
meeting of the working committee of the All-India .Tamiat-ul-Ulema held 
at Lucknow on the \')ih. October adopted a resvilinion welcoming the Lucknow Oou- 
fereuce advocating joint clectroatcs with re.serxation of scats. 

ASSAM MUSLIM ASSOCIATION ’s TELEGRAM 

The Assam Muslim Association, representing as it claimed the entire Muslim 

community of Assam proper, on the \ ith. O' tober sent a telegram to Dr. 8yed 

Mahmud whole-heartedly supporting the Lucknow Conference and agreeing to 
electorate changes. 

CIHTTAGONG MUSLIMb’ SUPPORT 

Several prominent Muslims of Chittagong, including the secretary of the Jamiat-ul 
Ulema, the president of the District Froja bamity and the vice-president of the 
Muslim League wired to the Press as follows : — 

“Strongly condi'mn reactionaries for creating disunion amongst Muslims. Hearty 
sympathy with conference. Wish success. We have full confidence in Maulana 
Azaa and Nationalist Muslim Party. Opposition of Mr. Ghuznavi and Sir Suhrawardy 
and company carry no weight with Muslim masses.’’ 

Mr. N. K. Base’s “Open Letter” To Pt. Malaviya 

Mr, N. K. Basu, M. L. C, in the course of an open letter to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, dated the 13 th. October said : 

•T see from the papers that you are promoting still another pact, one between 
the Hindus aud the Mahommedaus. No lodiau can have anything but admiration 
for such an attempt. My only excuse for writing this is that I am afraid that like 
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similar other previous settlenaeiits, this one may aUo be arrived at without any 
consideration of the circumUances in BMujal. Xou-B jai^alees are apt to forp;et the 
contributions, moral and material, that Bjn;!:al has be n makinnj for the benefit of 
All India for over a century. They arrive at agreements without any consultation 
with Bengal, and rely upon political hysteria to force them down her throat. Ben- 
galee Hindus have demonstrated that they are still >yilling to undergo privations and 
sacrifices for the sake of Indian Nationalism, but F am venturing to bring to your 
mind that it would be a blunder to ignore them altogether, and decide upon their 
political extinction behind their backs.’’ 

Karachi Muslims^ Mes.sage8 

The president of the .lamiat-iil-Ulema of Ivaraehi, Mirzi Shah, president of the 
local board, Mr. (^huhimali Chagla. ex-nr.‘sidcnt of the Karachi municipality, Mr. 
Hatim Alavi, cx-vice-president of the Ivaraehi municipality, and a niunher of pro- 
minent Moslems of Karachi ^ont a ni'ss.age to Maiilana Shiiukat Ali, Sheikh Andul 
Majid and Maulana Abnl Kalam A/ad wishing hucc -is in their mission and adding 
that the best interests of the Moslem conmunity and the country should not bo 
sacrificed for separate electorates. 

THE ALL-PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, the All-Part ! Moslem Conference held at 
Lucknow on the 16 th October unanimously passed a resolution umboJyiug complete 
agreement among the difierent sections of the community. 

The resolutions were drafted by a committee of ai)our twenty including Maulana 
Shaukat Ah, Maulana .Abul Kalam Azad, Xawab Ismail Khan. O”. Ziaiiddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. v^yed Mahmud. 

A Coramitti'e was api>Oinicd, with Maulana Shaukat Ali. Maulana .Vbul Kalam 
Azad, Nawab Mahomed Lsmail, lUja Nawab Ali Khan, the Jiija of Salcmpur, Shc.ikh 
Abdul Maj'd Sv)ndhi, Sirdar Suleiman | Kasim Mitha. Mian .Tiifar Shah. Maulana 
/^afar Ali Khan, Chandhuri Kh.ili()nzz imMii, Sved Audul AziZ. Dr. /iaiiddin Ahmed, 
Mr. Shah Masood Alimad Khan, ll.iliz llidayat Hussain, Maulana Akram Khan, 
Seth Yakub llassan. Xauabzada Yusuf All and other.s to negotiate with the HiikIus 
and others. 

The disenssiori at the Oonference centred round Mr. .Tinmh's 14 points in the 
main and emphasis was laid upon the fa-d that I’rovineial Resp jusibiliiy should be 
the first to come. On the question of wcightagc the general trend of oj)inion was 
that it should be at lea^t as much as that contained in the Premier's .\\vard. The 
Mahomed Ali formula generally found favour, but the Committee appointed to 'nego- 
tiate with the leaders of the other communities was given widt‘ scope in this respect, 
provided the weightage given in the Award was inainlained. 

Text of,Refolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Conference : — 

‘‘Vyfaereas agreement and unanimity among the Indian Moslem.s of diirorent shades 
of opinion is a condition; precedent to the realisation of the legitimate aspirations 
of the Mussalrnans of India and an agreement between the various communities of 
India is essential to the attainment of Responsible (lovernraent ; and 

‘‘Whereas the Muslim Conference has reached complete unanimity as embodied 
in the resolution of the All-Parties Conference in Delhi on .fanuarry 1, 1929 and as 
amplified by the resolution of the .Tamiat-ul-UIema held in JDhaharanpur in 1931 on 
items other than the question of scjiarate clectroaies, this Conferenee declares that, 
subject to the definite acceptance of the Moslem demands, the method of cloctioii 
in the Provincial and Central Legislature be made the subject of negotiations with 
other communities, preferably on the basis of the principles contained in Maulana 
Mahomed Ali’s formula or otherwise on any other satisfactory basis, subject to 
ratification by a representative Conference of Mussalmaus. 

“This Conference welcomes the suggestion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for 
the appointment of a committee of this Conference to meet representatives of Hindus 
and tiikhs. While as.suring him and all other Indian patriots that the Mussalrnans 
are second to none in their anxiety to serve the best interests of the country, it 
hereby appoints a Committee to negotiate an agreed solution of the Communal 
problem, within the terms of the resolutions of the Conference relatii^ to Moslem 
demands and as amplified by the Jamiat-ul-Ulema Hind and the Bhia Conference.’' 
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Joint Statement By Leaden 

Maulana Sbaiikat Ali with Shoikh Abdul Majeed Sindhi, Sayed Abdul Aziz 
and Maulana Abdul Hannan, Presidetit of the Ahrars, had prolonged converBationa 
with Pandit Maluviya at New Delhi on the '^Oth. October. At the conclusion of the 
conversatioriB, the followin^^ joint statement w^as issued : — 

‘*We hav(i discussed the situation, and have decided to hold a^ meeting of the 
Hindu and Sikh representatives at Allahabad, beii;innin^»: on the 30th October, to 
confer with the ( '/Ornmittee appointed by the Lucknow Moslem Conference to 
explore* all avuMiin s of an amicable settlement between the communities. An All- 
Parties Conference including the representatives of Christians, Parsees, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans and others will then be convened for a final Eettlement.” 

Frontier Leaders^ Statement 

ITie following joint statement was issued to the Egress by the President of the 
Frontier IChilafal (bmraittec and the Tieneral Secretary of the Afghan Jirga on 
the Ortoher 

“We Impe that the peace move initiated recently will be appreciated by all 
sections of the people including the (lovernment. There is no doubt that a halt 
has to b(' calh*d *-ooner or later to the existifjg state of idTairs, under w’hich every- 
one is feding uneasy. Wdl it therefore be out of place if the Government of India 
take advantage ef the pr(S('nf opportunity and help in restoring peaceful conditions 
l)> iacilitntmg tin* way towards a communal iinderstanding ? As has already been 
anriouncrd, ilindn, Muslim and Sikh repies* ntativ( s are going to meet at Allahabad 
on the 3()tli in'^tant to f'VoIv(‘ a Xatj(^nal Pact that may be acceptable to all. It is 
obvious enough that tlu* task b( fore the Allahabad Cottference. it is essential that 
some* one should act as mediatoi between the negotiating parties. We would there- 
for<* appi'al to the Govern nunt of India to release both Gandhiji and Khan Abdul 
Ghaftar Khan so that the> ma\ bring about an honourable understanding, which 
will makt* easy a greater understanding, that is, between India and England.’' 

Hindu ArAiiASAHiiA’s Statement 

Dr. P. S, Mouij * issued the following statement to the press on the -Lbid. 
October : — 

“I hav(‘ carefully read the resolution adopted at the All-Parties' Conference of 
Moelcrns held at lai know cu thi* 1 jth and 16th Detober, 1 have also read the state- 
mont thereon of M leaders. I have also hud the benefit of a talk with Pandit 

Malaviya on the Hulijct. The Hindu Maha Sabha i^ now in a position to state as 
follows ; 

(1) That It heartily ni'lcsnnes the utti'iiipt ot the Moslem leaders to eome to a 
eompromi-ie on the eommuna) jmoblem and il assuns th(*m of its sincere co-opera- 
tion if (he eompromise be based on joint electorates and is un reasonable and na- 
tional lines. 

(2) 3’hat it is sanguine and strongly believe^ that it is jjossible to evolve a suita- 
ble formula of compromise aeeiptable to ail the eommuuii u*s. such as jomt clcetora- 
<cs w'ith or without weightage, if there be an earnest ami honest desire for a real 
eompromise ns follows : 

(a) That there should be no reservation of seats for any majority community 

in any province, with the object or result of securing a majority by statute to the 
majority community. j 

(b) That no minority community in any province should have its representation 
fixed below its proportion in the population of the province. 

(e) That if as a matter of compromise the system of weightage in the representa- 
tion of the mniorily communities in the provinces be acceptable, weightage should 
be fixed on n priiiciftle which should be equally and uniformly afjplicable to ail the 
minorities, and there should be no discrimination in the matter in favour of one 
minority in one province as against another minority in another province BimilarW 
situated. 

(3) That as regards the question of the aeparation of Sind, it holds with Sir 
Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto and others that is should bo-included as an item in the 
Bettlement of the eommiuial problem. Jt is of opinion and hopes that Moslem lea* 
ders will also agree with it that the following factors should be borne in mind 

37 
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(a) That both the Nehru Report and the Sind Apjreement at the All-Parties 
Conference at Lucknow, sij:;iH‘d by Moslem leaders like Miiulana Shaukat Ali and 
Slnik Abdul Miijul made ihe n|>aiati(m of Sind conditional on Sind bcinp in a 
position to meit its deficit out of its own resources. 

(b) That the aceeptance of the principle of separation by the Round Table 
ference was with the full agreement of ]\h)slcm leaders like Mr. Jinnah, the Aga 
Khan, Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto and others subjt'et to (h(‘ ctuulition pri'scribed l)y thc> 
ruling of the President of the Sind Sub-Committee of the Round Table (’oiifereuee 
that “If Sind cannot show that it can stand succcssfuliy on its own legs, separation 
does not take place.” 

(c) That it has been proved beyond doubt by the <‘xpert coinmittee of (he Go- 
vernment that Sind, if separated, will be a province with a heavy detiidt and will 
have no financial means to carry on its administration at hast as efficiently as at 
pn sent. 

Besides, I am not without hope that Mosli ms will not fail to apjireeiate the just 
contention of Soul Hindus that the decision of the R. T. Cl of accepting the prin- 
ciple of separation was ex parte. ' 

Bengal riiNDu Sahha s Statemmn'f 

Messrs. Hircndra Nalli Dnttn, presidimt, Ramanand ('halleri'C. viee-iwesidenf . 
and S. K. Roy Chondhnry and Padamrnj Jain, secrelaru'S, issued the following state- 
ment from C.'aleutta, dated the October 

“In view of tlie icsolntions adopted at th(' All Parties ( onfen'me of the Muslims, 
held at Lm know on the 15th and iGih iiist. whn-h amoinif to saying that if the 
Hindu-^ and the S.khs wf re to concede thirteen points of Mi. .liiinali, the Moslems 
will he prepart'd to conpider some modification of flu' four (<•< nth point. (' g. whether 
some mixed system of jo.nt and st'parnte eli'ctorates would nth be aeceptalrle to the 
Muslims. In order to leave no doubt about Iht* attitude of the Hindu nationalists in 
the matter, we state as follows : — 

1. That we welcome (he attempt of the Mu-^lim Icuier.- t ) come to a eomi)romise 
on the communal problem .and we assure them of our sincere eo-oi>eiat ion if it is 
based on reasonable and national liiu's on the juinciple of give and take. 

2. That, if any scheme of compromise is hasnl, whether on j »uit or separate 

electorates, on the princif)! ' of reservation of si'als lor any maj >rity eommunity 
in any province with the object or result of scenring by statute to the 

majority community, it will not be acceptable to the Hindus of Bengal. 

3. That in any seheme of com))romise no minority eommnmty in any 
province should have its representation lixeil below its jiropoition in the population 
of the province. 

4. That if, as a matter of compromise a system of weight age in representation 
to minority eoinmiinit ies in provinces lx* acc-ptable to the majority and minority 
communities, the wiightagc should lx* tix<‘d on a princijile winch should be equally 
and uniformly ajijilieable to all minorities and tiiert* should be no discrimination in 
the matter in favour of one minority in one province as against another minority in 
another province similarly situated. 

5. That as regards the cjuestion of reparation of Sind w’C are emphatically 
opposed to its inclusion as an item in the eominun.il j)rol)lem, particularly' in view of 
the fact that Sind if separated will be a deficit province that will have no financial 
means to carry on its administration at least as efficiently as at present. Wc hold 
that the question should be left to be settled by a boundaries commission as a part 
of the general problem of redistribution of provinces.” 

Muslim League Cot ncuJs Resouhion 

The Council of the Muslim League held at New Delhi on the Lt:Jrd. October, 
passed Ihe following resolution : 

“'While appreciating the (fTorls by whomsoe*vor made to bring about good 
understanding among the different communities of India, the league reserves its 
judgment on all such negotiations unless and until it becomes apprised of the results. 
The Council of the Muslim League having fully considered the present political situation 
is strongly of opinion that the position secured by the Muslim community as a 
result of the decision of His Majesty’s Government on the communal question should 
not be brought into the orbit of coulroversy until any alternative eciheine or pro- 
posal suggested as a substitute for the communal decision, matcriaily and eubstan- 
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ti.illy itnprDvos the p^sitioa of the Muslims and makes their influence effective on 
the election of the cj nrniinities concerned. 

‘‘While rttronj;Iy irHisLiiii^ on the pnncip’e of eli iterates this meeting 

viHer'^eH juJj:in;it u i (he further lugotiitiiH u ile^^ nil uiril definite proposals 
lire mile by thj aecrelitei :ige;ieies of the rnij)rify co n munity 

UNITY CONFERENCE PRELIMINARIES 

The preliminary consultations between the Hindu and Sikh representatives invited 
to the Unity Conference opened at Allahabad on the 1st. November 19d‘2 at about 
f) p. m. at tlie residence r>t Dr Kailash Nath Katju. Among those who attended the 
nvefing were the following ; — 

Vnity! Proving- ;s: Pan lit Mid in M )h in Mahiviya. Mr. (J Y. (Jhintaniani, Pandit 
ITriliy Nidi Ivanzrn, Dr. ILilfii Kn nn l Mukhirj', !);. K. N. Kniizru and Pandit 
Covin J Malaviya (secretary j. 

Tn" Piinj'ih : R ij i Narea Ir a Nath, Bakslii Sohan Lil, Mr. Shamlal. 

Sthk : Sardar Sir San 1 ir Singh Majithia, Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar ,Iodh 
Singh. 

Drlhi Mr. Canapat Rai. 

Crutrd! Pr )ri/r:‘s: 1)/. M ) )nj *. .Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. Dwarka Prosad 

Miwra. 

B niilv. Messrs. J. N. Bisii. N. K. Bisu. Padamraj Jain, B. (/. ("hatterji. Sanat 
Iviiinir Rii (’hauJhnry, Vkh l (’liinlra Dutta, Bhagiradi Chandra Das, Kiron 
Sirikir Riy. Rimanand Chattu-rj:. .logesh Chandra D.is Gupta, Risik Lai Biswas, 
.1. tk Gupta. B'ovtal Sibh^< : Bilia (iiirdit Snigh, Sardar Raghbir Singh, Sardar 
Niraujan Siugh Talili' and Mr. Bhai/ada. 

Boffihaij : Mr. Walehand Hir.ieliand. 

Sin Ik \ Mr. LiU-han i .Navilr u, vlukhi G ivind Rrai and Mr. D iy.al Mai. 

: Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar. 

'The meeting w.is held in tin* c«‘nrral hil! insil> l>r. Ei'jn's bin^Iiv, an 1 sitting 
arrang«nnent was made in the Indian style on th* tl >>r. Mr. C. layarughava- 
ehinar. the oldest leider present, was rt*f|ii'.s(e 1 fo gui L* th* d 'lii) ‘iMf ions as pre-^i- 
(l( iji. The books and {lap 'ts. which Panilit (.T>hinl .Mii.iviya, secre'ary to the on- 
tereiiei*. brought to the conftirenee included reports of ill** pr^c'e tings of the previous 
sessi )ns of the Round Tab'e ( ' mfvren.*,*. th * 11 iiiiiit'. ot .Mr. Jiniiah tin* 17 

points of the S.khs an I i e ipy of the Couniuaii .Vwar l. L'ii.; pro'cedings of 
LheiuieLiug were li -Id wnh i el)sel do >rs an 1 only tins* invio;! t) tar oaference 
Wt'l'e adiuiittd 

'I'he n'prcseiitatives of ditTgent provinces exfilained the view-points of their group 
wntli regard to the general attitude towards separate electorate. Both the Punjab 
and Bengal r«*prescntaf ives explained their attitude fully. The attitude of the 
Mahomedaus. who made a move of joint electorate, was generally apprjciaud. 


The loaugural Meeting of the Unity Conference 


OPNXIXG DAY^ALLAIIABAD, 3rd, NOVEMBER 1932 

Ihe first session of the Unify Conference opened at .Vllahabad on the 3rd. Novem- 
ber at about 3 p.m. in th * Mayo Hill and udjjurned after appointing a com- 
mittee of ov.r 20 representatives of Hindus, Moslems and JSikhs to consider proposals 
for bringing about an agr eiucnt between the various coin uuuilies and to report to 
the Conference. 

The Conference was atteuded by about 70 Hindu and Sikh representatives and 
about 40 Muslims. The Christian coinmuuily was represented by Mr. B. L. Kallia 
Kara, Professor A. Soares, Dr. D’riouza and Mr. S. r. Aiulrews Dube. 

The Oonfereuce was open to the press and a large number of visitors were also 
admitted. Though despite their resentmont women’s representatives were not invited 
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to participate in the peace nep:atiation9, a nuraber of women were Reen to-day in the 
Conference in the viRitor’s gallery. 

An appeal iRRued by ^^rs. Kamala Nrhrn fir unity was broileaiRt to-day among 
the delegates. The leaflet containing the appeal aUo eKpressed siirprise at wom(in 
not being invited to participate ni the C>nferen**<? and a la'hManice to this appfatl 
of Mrs. Nehru was also made in the ei)nrs(' of his sp(’ ‘ch by M iulaiia Z ifar Ali 
ut the Conference. 

P((wUt Mndnu Mohan MaJaviya stated the reason for the e\elnsion of wonn'n. lit' 
regretted, he said, that women were not invited to take jiari in thi' Conference, The 
idea was that the Conferenee should be confined to the repres ‘iiiat iv('s of Hindus, 
Sikhs and Muslims in the first instance and there should be an. n tier (^inhu-. nce after- 
wards to whicli women’s representatives, Aiigl.i-Invliaiis and Christians and even 
Europeans should be invited. Later on, it was suggested that women should he inviti'd 
to the present Conference, but the suggestion came too late. Pandit M ilaviya said that 
he was sorry that some ‘sisters’ had taken otlenci* at thi'ir cKelnsion. Tin* only olijivl 
in not inviting them ivas to avoid the number of representatives becoming very large. 
On the same ground the Christians were not oiigmally invite 1 hut mvnalioiis were 
extended to Christian rejin siMitat ives later, on their expressing a d sire to parliei- 
pate in the Conference. 

Mau/ana Shatf/.af A!i proposing Mr. \'ijiaraghavaehariar, who had also 
presided at the Hindu and Sikh preliminary me-’tings to lakt' tlie e.hair. said that 
they wanted to have Mahatma (Jaiidhi hut unforlunat -Iv it \v is not pos-^ihle to 
have him ; their efforts to seenre his pre.scn.a' h iving f.ide 1. Ihii he added even 
his ab.simc'c would do miraeles. He projiosed that Mr. \'ijiar leliav aehanar should 
yircside as in him he said they had got ;i man who sh mid oceiifiy the eh nr in 
Mahatma Gancllirs alisenee. 

The proposal having been SH’onded by Pandit Mila\iya, Mr. \'iii,ir:i;.-havaehariar 
took the eliaii' amid applause. 

Presii>i:nt’^ OpnyiNo 

Oj)ening the proceedings of the eonference. Mr. r//nirri /h tva -kanar thil th-' 
occasion was not only importanc hut very emharr.issing. He thought it was their 
duty to sec if they could facilitate decisions in any way which would have to Ir^ 
reached. *1 .shall call your attention,' he |noeced'‘d to th(‘ fact th.at w' have nng here 
by reason chiefly of the award, called the Premiers award. That i- the chief eiiuse. I 
may also add that the o -easional cause is tht‘ Poona pact, which now a great 
event in the history of India.’ 

‘Always remember that wo are here to wait and set* what the comnromi'''e 
which wc can arrive at and make the situation created by tliis award less uissatis. 
factory or more satisfactory. It is the universal ojiinion in England that this aw aid 
might, have been more satisfactory, hut it is mU ho I need hardly call your atieii 
tiou why that award is dissatisfactory. Jl has done justice to a few and iiijnstiie 
to many and we are to see how far by our ow'ti efforts wc can adjust and make it 
much less unsatisfactory than it is'. 

Proceeding, the president said that the rjuesiion was that three people, the 
Hindus — including, he took it, Christians and odie rs— Muslims and Sikhs, wore 
called upon to put their heads together to see how far the injustice done to them 
by the award could be modified. It could not he set asi fj in his humble opinion. 
Therefore, they were not to think of e.>nstif ntion as if, ought to be. From all llnif 
he could see, in spite of the Round Table ('onfereiice and in spite of the (florts of 
many, true Dominion Status was far fur away from them. Therefore, they w(*re 
going to have a very peculiar constitution entirely failing short of a constitution 
which would establish real democracy in India, a constitution which, ho believed, thi' 
Congress people would not accept. 

Continuing he said that to make the principle and plans embodied in the award 
less objectionable depended upon Ihemscivcs. They wore, he said, called upon to 
make sacrifices. The Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians could make sacrifices 
by the principle of give and take and see that injustice apparent and not disguised 
was removed. ‘Therefore, this we must achieve and if we fail ifis altogether disastrous’, 
declared the president. 

They could not fail, be said, having regard to two important aspects. In the 
first place the compromise they were called upon to enter into was to last for ten 
yeart and at the end of ten years the arrangement that they would make would 
automatically cease to exist. Therefore they ought to make sacrifices more readily. 
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The next point was that out of the various items it w is possible to concentrate 
their attention on two points. The first point was joint electorate. 

The president asserted : 'Jf you ever w’ish to hecorne a nation, intc;^ration of all 
people in India irrespective of caste, creed and colour ina.st take place and joint 
electorate is the be^innin^ of such iutej.;ration, while separate electorates will keep 
us further than wi; are today. Therefore the most important thinpj is that we must 
ur^j^c agreement with joint electorates between Hindus, Mu.slims, Sikhs and Christians. 

I prayerfully hope that tiie Muslims should distinguish between essential portions 
of their demands and comparatividy trivial portions. The Hindus, Sikhs and 
Christians should also dispel tluar fears.’ 

Proceeding, Mr. \’'ijiariigav:irhariar said, that he would ask Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and Christians not to entertain the fear that because the Musliens would 
get a majority it would he Mahoinedan rule. Similarly it was wrong to assunu' 
that a Hindu majority would ni -an rule l)y a Hindu goeernment. The reason ^vas 
that rcsjionsible govenniieiit ucant that the public opinion would be reflected in the 
legislature and the cahinei must rcfl-’ct the majority of the legislature which receded 
tlic niajonty of the country. 

Concluding, the president suggested the formation of a committee consisting of a 
definite mimhi r of Nluslims. Hindus, Sikhs and t'hristians to consider the cpiestions 
bctoic linnn an l mulct* rrcoumu-mlutions to the tonfcrcuce. He then referred to the 
deatli (tf Sir Sy(« 1 Ail Imam, If All Imam wtre h<*rc to-day, he* would hav«‘ 
be(Mi of immense use by way of reconciling both fht* lloidus ami Mahomedaiis. 

At the htigj'(*s| ion made l>v the prc-id'*nt, the a'idi<*iicc next .stood up fur a miniiii* 
and in dc*cf) si|.*ncc pnv -d for the su<*cc*.ss of th** contt rcfc'r 

Mi>.-aoes or Cioon Wisfie- 

PdndU Goviml one of the secretaries to the conference, next read out 

luimorous messag. s received from pi'ople from dift*‘rent parts of the country wishing 
success to the eonferenc". i'liese included m'*ssages from Sir .'■'ivaswamy Iyer. Mr. 
Rujciidra Prasad Mtho iiicid^mtally arrived at th-' cmfcn'ucc from Delhi shortly 
after his imssage had been reil). .Mr. R ami ly -ngu. Mr-k. Ilinsa Mehta, 
IJegum MuUainma 1 .Main. Dr. .\'nbcdkir Ru Rii-'sliwar Riii. lb' rnited Provin- 
ces Liberal Assteiatioo. Diwan Ralialur Murli Dhar, .Mr. .layakar, Mr. (i. D, Ihrla 
and the R'V. R. A. Nag. 

L.vte Sir Am Im.\m 

The conference next passed ih<‘ following con loleuct* resiintio-i ; — 

"This coiifertMice of Hindus. Muslims. S'khs and Ciinstiaos assembled at Allaha- 
hfid fri'in all parts of India plac* s on n'coi'vi its deep S 'lis * of lo'-s at the death of 
Sir Ail Imam, a leader who^e achit'v enu'iits for tiie pr(>gress of our common 

motherlaiul and for th*' (*sf aiihshment of goodwill and co-operation among diffiirent 
communities were invaluable and will be gratefully rememb o'd by all sections of 
hiH countrymen. This eonf<'reiic.‘ eonveys its hearth-lt sunpitliy to Lady Imam 

and members of tlu' famiiy <d the det*eased at the great los.*> stistaim*! by them. 

The eouferenee also recorded the following resolution, put from the chair 

‘“'J’his coiih'renee records its deei) regret at the refusal of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to accede to the re<mest of Maiilaua Shaukat Ah for facilities for obtaining 
the iiivaliiahle assistance and advice of Mahatma Gandhi in arriving at an agreed 
solution in regard to tlii' eoiumunal problem.” 

At this stage the eonforenoi* was adjourned for about ],b minutes at the re<iuest 
ot a member, owing to Muslims' prayer time. 

Pundit MAUAViVA ti Appeal 

On the conference reassembling, Pandit Madan Mohan Malariyn made a stirring 
appeal to the communities to come to a settlement so as to save the country from 

the shame aud sorrow’ to which it was exposed due to differences among themselves. 

I think it is the sense of all,' said Pandit Malaviya, ‘when I say that we are 
thankful to Ood for putting the idea into us to meet together to oon.sider what we 
should do in the existing ci re u in stances of the country. Wo have had many years 
of ditl'erences and strife. We have passed through experiences, which I need not 
relate to you, which have proved to us the helplessness of the situation in which 
the country hnds itself and the need for action to bring about peace. I need not go 
into the history of this period. 
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‘I would »ay that our failure i ) (*01111* to an jmre(Mi'‘iii was a in stU'r wIik'Ii filled 
U8 with shame and sorrow and we wen* exposed to tli * eritieism of (Ik* eivilized 
world and the eotintry has pail d(*irly for it. I eaiinot iliinlc thii Ihn eoiinhy could 
pass through a worse pcrio 1 of sutlcriiux, s »rr()w and shiuiii* than it passed dunn:^ 
the last ten ni mtlis. I’roceo lini;, J\andif iM iliiviya said that the fa(*t that the 
British Cfoveinment had to ^dve a decision le^ardmc^ lh(* eomniuiial question would 
be a matter of reproaeli for all Indians. 

‘Jf we allow this decision to stand.' he said, ‘and do not come to an a^rei'nient. 
you have .separate electorates but you hav(* not the jio.ver either in the j)rovin(*cs 
or in the centre. will not have power to touch tin* army. Vi>u will not have 

power over th * finances. You will not lie al)le to build up national af*tivj- 
ties in thi* dill' rent directions. You will cnntinne to be in the unfortunaic and de- 
plorable position in which you are. If you let iluMlecision of Mr. Riins iy Ma'd) m ild s 
Government stand as it: is, the prospect bcfor<* us is tiiai wi* will eontimu* to be divi- 
ded.’ On (he other hand, eont in ain^; P.in iit M.ilaviya s.dd. it (doil ^rantel t lie various 
Indian communities (he wisdom to arrive at a ci»aelusi(m whu*h would unU(' them, 
which would enable them to uppro.ie’i (incstious of national welfare troai the na- 
tional point of view and estabhsli uniiv, (h * result W()ulil be that by their iinifcd 
endeavours rlu'y would couipt'l the (}ov(‘rnment with its i^)'is'*rvativ(* m.ij nity to 
part with powers at leist to the exl(*nf promi-cd in thi* ded iration (.if the l*rimi* 
Minister and n'peated twiei* at the K m id l.ibl* ( tmfepen 

Pandit Malavjya, jiroeeedinp;. said that Ik* said ‘at leas ’ becMiisr* he did not ft'cl 
that It was »‘iiouj;h. in justici* to India m.’irc >n!K>.ild l>e eiv -n : tul! responsiPlc 
j'Overiiment stionld be established in th* eonntiv wuh certain res. rv, it ions for tile 
period of transition. Bat they em'd nit refill* to in.ive towards cmiril responsi- 
bility that was promised m (he pronnuiic(*meiit of the ibiinr Mini'-ter But. Ik* ad- 
dl'd," that was only possible if people in India W'Tc united. If they were united 
they would tret powm' in provinet*s and at the ('(‘titn* and })Ower to Imil 1 n{) national 
activities, d’hat was the po.-ition. said Pandit Mal.aviya. It was f ir them to eonsnb r 
whether the differences which Iiad unfortunati'ly dividi'd them wen* sn *)! as fhc\ 
could not tret over or that tlney (*<mld be compo-ed. 

He felt havintr studied the *qiicsiion very closely, that tli -y could I).* compos ‘d 
and it should be possil'le ti) arrive at an atrieemeiu, and it was in iliat ii iji* that he 
was working. Pandit M ilaviya emphasised that the matier') of dill'jrc 1 ;cs could not be 
settled by votes but by weighing and considering the proi .ind con.s by a few men siiLing 
together and acting as Indians, deputed by (Ik* various communities and enjoying 
their confuli'ucc, and pos.sessing the strength of their bai'kme: Sniioe: down tog-ttier 
tiiey would consider what it w.is that would give ilien a niiioinil t ir-n of govern- 
niMt. in which the. Ass-mbly would l)j the future Pi-bin-iit ot Inlia ainl in which 
the Hindus, Mu-^litns, ('iinstiaus and others would sit tog ther as 01 enbers of a free 
assembly wUhoiF any restraint, without, any rc-itrieiioi to •oiodm e a.it was good 
for all peoples of India wliose destinies would lx* e.ifraUei r-o them. 

‘Do you not long for that opportunity '! ask-*l Punlit Milaviyi. How king 
shall we be kept deprivi^d uf that privilege, tha' honour whmh 1- India's birthright? 
That is the prolilem. I fed deep grief over the situ.ition. Wiiea tiu* b(*sL of oiir 
countrymen are thrown into jiils by ord ts whi(*b wrongly be.ir tin* name of law, 
when our commercial and other inii*rests arc sacrificed day by day t>efore our 
eyes, when the growth of institutions which make for nahou-building is ham- 
pered, is it not desirable to sink our diflcrences and try to adjust (h ni in a truly na- 
tional spirit?’ Coucludiug, t,uc P.mdit said that for all eommuiiiiies tli.-yhad to uro- 
vide an assurance of protection of their rights. They had to mak" mirc tliat th(^ fu(lian 
constitution of the future was built iifi by th ; descendants of Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians and other communities. That constitution would ereite harmony and 
would challenge coraparision with any other constitution in the world. 

Pandit Malaviya expressed that they should sit down with one earnest and honest 
desire to do the right thing and think of the* good and welfare of all fcllow-nien who 
could claim that great land as their in(;th(.‘rlancl. 

Maulana Sliaukat Alt, in the course of a short speech, referred briefly to the cir- 
cumstances which leil to ttie present iieiicc conference and said that it appeared to 
him that the hand of God was in this move. The conference held at Lucknow was 
a success and he hoped, with God’s assistance, to make the preseut conference also 
a success. The future of the people, he said, was in their own hands, lie wanted peace 
which would include everybody. Proceeding, ho made an appeal to make a real effort 
towards peace and to create goodwill among communities, He assured the 
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irproHcntativcs rmsomhlcd that thon- \vi^ m of i/i fli<' dmciiasion-. 

Oonrliidm;; prayed to <iod to i li ■ n w sdorn to arrive ;P a resolufiori. 

Mauhvia Zafir Ali, appealitii; fi)r umly. '^aid that if thf y sank finer diffi rcncL-s 
jint for livr mtirit -s Itilia would hi- Ir.- . IfiDdii'i and Mu'.ione w<-rj bound to uniir 
('v’cnl iially and hr <lid iioi iiiidtr^tind w!j\ tli'V siionld not unite to-day. d'he (Jon- 
forence wan belli;." lid I a' All;ih5ibad whi'di was (lie jain-tion of thre<' rivers. Then 
tiler * was water of his two eyt h. l.,et the coinbincd wafers of thc.se five nvers carry 
away llainBuy MacDonald’s aw'ard.' 

Mr. J. N. Basil apjiealrd to the repres tifai ives to aj))>roaeh the question which 
llii’y would dtseiiss, ket'pin;^ in mtnd the fact that they eoiibl not afford to be dis- 
united. If till* question was approa'‘li..*d lu that sp;rif. he was eonfiderit of success. 

Jilt' .\fahanija'Ihir(i in of D<nbhanf/a said; It is indeed a histoye oecasion for it 
maiKs a sta^re when Indians «)f diflerent shade-, of ojnnioii realisine’ the ;;ravity of 
die situation have eoiiie together to fonnulate a plan wiiieli would pioducc a satifl- 
faetory and liorniiirable ^ettlemiMit of our eoinniun.il ditl'er 'ives and e:ive a fitting: 
reply to the humiliation to which the eotintij wa^' put by lefernn;; our doinestn* 
aflairs to an oiiKide authority for aibitiaiion. The only thine f would implore you 
all to look at eaeli other’s ])oint of vn-w s\ tnpathetieally and with a feeling of 
give and tak e settle our eoniinuiiiil ditf renees and show to the world that we arc 
MO lung( r inclnlging lo (.lomesiic fn-'tions and arc [*repared lor the coining constitii- 
tioind reforms. 

I>r. y/ Snir.a. on behalf of the Indian (diii^tian <*omriiunil \ . joint d the represen- 
tatives of other eommunities in the eoiiniiy. Peace, he said, had always been the 
message of ( brisi to tic woiUl ami );e fell lliat if there was goodwill among the 
member^- ot dilKren; com iiiunii o tinue would tic no tlifhciiliy in arriving at a 
settlement. 

UNITY COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Pandit Marian M'nnin Malavii/a inwt moved a n‘SoUition ajqioinlirig a eoininit- 
lee to consider proposals for bringing ab.oul an agreement between the variolic com- 
munities and the eonf'jtenee was adjivuriicd after if had passed the resolution. 

Among those ifcpj)ointed to serve on the Committee were the M.ilnrajadhinija of 
Darbhanga Messrs. .1. N. Hasn. Kainanand (’hait»Tj''e, Abul Kalum Azid. Shaukat 
Ml. .M. Zafar .Mi, the Kaja of Salcmpiir. Sirdar Sumler Singh, Sirdar Ujj il Singh. 
Ml. C\ liujagopalachaiiar. Pandit Malavi}a. Dr. De Suu/a and others. 


UNITY COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

The (’ommittec’ of the Tnity Conferein-e i*onin\eneed its work at .Miababad on liie 
3rd. November and eoncliuled its discussions on the 17lh.. November after which it 
adjourned. It held J.f sittings including in all Phihouisof deliberations. Pandit Covind 
Malnviya ami Dr. Mahnuidnlla. Cieneral St'cretarii"' to the Conferem e, issued the 
following statement to the Press representatives attended it— 63 of them being 

lliiidus, 39 Moslems. U Sikhs and S Indian ('hristmns. These included ihe memherB 
rt'pK senting tin* Hindu ]\Iaha Sabha, the liaahtriya Hindu Sahha. Punjab; the Indian 
Vational (a)ngress. Libiir.ils and Xarionalists, Tradi* ami (’ommeree. Landholders, 
Sind Hindus, the All-Imlia Khilafat CommittiM’, the All-India Mesh m C'onferenee, the 
All-India Moslem Nationalist Party, the All-India Aloslem League, the Mo-'lem Youth 
I^gue, the Jamait-iiI-riema-Hind, the Punjah Ahrar Party, the All-India Shia Con- 
ference. the Sikhs, incliuiing those outside the Tunjab, aiul Indian C'hristinns. The 
refiolutioiiH adopted by the I’ommittee were th<* result of prolonged deliberations and 
the agreement between the representatives of the organisations named above. Every 
resolution was agreed to when the representatives of the parties concerned f<'lt satisfied 
that th(' interests which they represented had been adequately safeguarded. They 
promised, before they left Allahabad, to place the agreed conclusions before their 
respective organisations, and lo represent their considered opinions at the next 
meeting of tne Conference. 'Jhe following is a eolleelion of the Delegates' impressions 
at the Conniittie ns giuii eiit by the “lAadti” of Allahabad: — 

“The chief goal befoie the Hindu leaders, who participated in the negotiations, 
was joint cUrtorate hut tl.c price paid in the shape of ihe Hindus agreeing, among 
other mattcis, lo statutory majority to Muslims in Ihe Punjab and Bengal, conceding 
32 per cent, representation to them in the central legislature and accepting the prin- 
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ciplo of separation of Sind, was too 
secured, according to some Hindus. 

Whatever the nnriis of the sottlemeut, it is true— .leeording to 
impressions— that Hindu interests were matters of only secondary 
generally, whenever any problem presented a deadlock i\\o Hindu- 
yield in the ‘large* interests of unity.’ 

In faef, when the SikhV insistcn'iv on o per ivprcscnditivos in the central 

legislature presented a deiulloek, Ur. Mooiije replying to a press representative's in- 
qiiiry remarked that the deadlock was bound to be overcome for if they did not 
agree to a lesser offer ‘wo shall yield.' ^ 

The Congress group ubich ccnisisird. among otluTs. of Mr. Rajagoiiaiachariar 
.Mr Rajendra Prasad. Pandit GoMtid Ballabh Pant and Mr. Devidas (iandhi took a 
leading part in the negotiations but their attitude uas a handicap, accordim- to sever- 
al delegates cstimttte, to the Hindus for the Congivss leaders, to use the ^vords oi 
a delegate, notwithstanding objection iiy other Hindus, either readily agroid to 
Muslim jiroposals, in the eveal of a eoutroversv, or came forward at once with the 
maximum offer without any haggling and thus 'broke the backbone of liie 

tion and made the extreme Hindu section lielpless.’ 

Such pro-Muslim atiitude of the (.kmgroKs Hindu> was obviously 
their fervent desire to ai liievt- unify at any cost and ihev Iherefon' 
make repeated appeals to the Hindus to rnaki- “supreme Haetiiiees' 
problem presented a dead -lock. 

Pandit Madan :Mohau Mahiviya a strong Hindu ail liis bb-, wab it i^ ^aid a 

different man at the tbiMy Committ -e meetings. He wa-. b.iif upon etb'ciing i 

settlement and when hib efforts at persuading ih,- Mubh.-n^ or .“^ikiis lu tone down 

their jiartieular demand failed In- even ‘.-omc-d' the llimlns by persuasion 'and silver 
tongued oratory to yield and the orthodox Hindus had to Hiibmilt to the wishes or 
the bidding of the grand old man. 

It was the feeling of >everal delegan-. thai th.' settUmient uoiild have been cltee- 
Led long before and on better term^ had iheic been some one among the Mu^^lims 
also to make as miieh effort to fuvsb the eomiminab-i .Mubbms to inodifv their de- 
mands as did Pandit Malaviya with flu* Hindus, 

Among tin* !M Usd im delegates on tin- other hand tliere was a remarkable Hobda- 
rity and whether Nationalists or eommunalisis. all the Muslim delegates on almost 
all occasions came forward with luianimoiis proposals and wetv firm in pressine 
their demamis. j 

When the Nationalist Muslims eonimiitid iliemsel\(‘s at iJie l.ueknow Conference 
to Mr. Jinnahs Id points or to th.- MuHim d.-mands lonnniaicd by the YlMndia 
.Muslim Conference, an apprehemsion was eni.-rtained in s me mm-Musiim circles 
ihat one result of the unity talks wa^^ to los- th- Naiionab^: .Muslims even Jn fact 
such (Iclimte efleet of the Lucknow C'onf.-renei- was felt at the Pnity i ’oinmitK-es 
meetings li\ a Hindu C-’ongrcssmaii wlien slrong opposi-ion k. lbs siig.mHtiou in 
eormt'ciion wiib a propostd came from a leadiig Xationalisi .Muslim b.r so far as 
the former s memory went he was never brl-.n- (.ppos-d bv that Muslim b-ider 
Such was th(> eonfessioii nja<lc by this Hindu Congressm in 'lo his friends in* the 
course of private talks one evening after a meeting. 

Anxiety however, evident even ainonp ihe Muslim dele^Mt, s ihni the neeo- 
nations slionid not break on their account and, theivfoie wliem-ver ibne was a 
deadlock they did llieir Ixst to see if they cuuld modifv their deinundH, i,nt thev 
were always faced with the difficulty that they had a eerlain mandnie of the Link- 
now conference. 

While the opinion among some Hindu.s is that they had to yield on every point 
the Muslim dehgates held that tliey had (o make tremendons sacrifices In the larger 
interest of unity, they saeiiheed 1/^ per cent, represi ntation in the central h'ms. 
lature by accepting only V/2 per cent and eoncedid 'exorbitant' safeguards to rnino- 

nlies in the Punjab and bind. Another msianee of Muslim sacrifice was of their 

foregoing 1 per cent, representation in the Punjab Provincial legislature as under 
the award they were Iwuiid to get 52 per cent, while under the Allahabad Hettlement 
they got only 51 per cent, majority, though statutory. A Muslim speaking to a 
pressman contended that while the Unity ikimmitteo agreed to nearly all the pro- 
positions of the Muslims in principle, its dcusions would fall short of Muslim de- 

mands in respect of details, while another Muslim delegate remarked that the 
Muslims having gamed substantially under Ihe Premier’s award the mere fact that 
they accepted proposals modifying tlie award was a great sacrifice. 
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Next in Bolidiirity oatno the Sikhs and althoui>;h they had also among them a 
nationalist, Sirdar G)pil Singli Qmmi, to persuale them to mriify their demands, 
they generally peTsisted in the dieisions tint they onet; took am nig the*rtH'*lves 
about a nartieiilar propmtion, (ry ini S i *r Sni^h, aet»vi ch'eHy us tUe Sikhs’ sp )kes- 
rnan, ami. according to soin'; delegates* itnoression h*‘ was (*V(;r n*a ly wuh a store 
of dtMUinds in the shapi; of safegnirdn, whi'*h mule the Muslims ofom feel th it if 
the Muslims carneil with them a mio'ia'e fro m ttie Lnekno.v C j;if-‘re ic *, the Sikhs 
had with them the m mdate of the Khalsa Dirhar. Tfie rea‘Jon why they wanted 
f) p.‘r cent, representai ion in th* c<‘ntral legislinire was that, hiving com*e]‘d majo- 
riiy to the Muslims in the Ihinjab and lie’ause the S>khs were sfiread all over the 
country, they wtjre an.Kious to hive a ‘soli I hi )ck’ in the central iegisliture. And 
as the Ilimlns witn* noti'-i;d yielding to the Muslim d'*mands, Dr. Mjonje, represen- 
falive of the orthodox llm lii senion, eventuuly d ‘cided nil to oiler op[)o3ition, a9 
far as possible, to the Sikhs’ claims. 

.^Mutual distrust was che lly the cause of dilatory proceedings, forhf any commu- 
nity siiee.i'alel in gaining a pent th * other communKy c.ime forward wiih a list of 
safeguards. There was. also, it is said, a feeling in certain minds tliat the Miislims 
b 'liig tht' favoured of the British (.tovernm ‘ur ilicre was the danger of the points 
coneedeil liy liiiidiis in favour of tlie Mnsliins being nC'*ept**d by the Gjvernment, 
wliih* th(‘ safeguards coneedt'd by the Muslims to the Hindus being held to be ‘un- 
work ilih*’, and such an apprv*amsion m ide some of the Hindu delegates proceed 
with great caution. 

Of the few (pies ions that have been I-ft over for the consid(‘raf ion of the Unity 
Comrniltei*. om- relates to lie* .lamiat-nl- Ulema re[)n‘S'mtatives’ d-maml for the es- 
taliii'^hmtMil of ^ cmrts for tie disposd of ^I'l^lim case^ relating to marriage, 

divorce, etc., or in ifu* ah-'rn.it vr for recoin ne l img that such ea-scs should be dis- 
posed of by a Muslim judge onversant wuli Islami'* laws. 

Tills Hiigg’-^ion was rnadi; wii *0 the committee h.id nearly con cluded its proceed- 
ings and many numbers had lefi and Dewan Diyal Mnl, president of Sind Hindu 
i.'igii* raised a teetmici! o »je,*ti m toti; >r)^)^ll. V ii “ irli ir s'agt^ of the 
proctv lings tli * Jam .it •ul-riem i d-legites had rii.idt* a proposal that p'.*rs onal laws 
of tli(! .Muslims should no* be interfere I with and iliat Islarnu* laws siiould prevail 
witli regird to (•a')‘'s r Aiting to marriag'*. d'vore *, g'lardians'iip. sacetission, inlieri- 
tanee and similir other inato'rs. I'm* eominiftt'e then recorded a re.'^oliition under 
tin* healing ])r()teetion of religion, cnlnire a-i 1 p*rs.)jal laws and. therefore. Dewaii 
Diyal Mnl argued that the commytee hiving already considered the subject, ttie 
proposal made by the .lamiat-ul Ulema delegate.'' at the eoiiclU"ion of the meeting 
eouli not be taken up again by (he eommirtee. M weover, on merits too. a'‘eordiiig 
to Dewan Diyal Mul. the si'tting up of t^izis or other s.-pirite eonrts for Mu.^lim 
eases vvo' M involve in my eouipiieated (piesiioiis and make admiiii''trarion impraciie- 
able. It WHS then suggested ny some Muslims that the pnneiple embodied in the 
pro[>)salsof .1 .miiai -ul' Ubena delegites might be aecepied and a recoinmendalton 
made for its a('*eptauee ti) the legislature, but due to controversy, it had to be lett 
over for (•onsuleratk)n at the next mci'tiiig. 

It may not be out of place to mentiou hero the names of some of those repre- 
Heiitativcs who t()ok a leading part throughout the proceedings of the commitiee’s 
iiKiCiings. Among the Hindus, besides I’atid l Malaviyu and Mr. V.j ay raghavaeUanar, 
are being numtioned flic names of .Mr. Kajagop.daehariar. Bandit (rovind Baiiabh 
Bant, Mr. Kajendra Brasad. Dr. Moonj**, Bandit Hriday Naih Kunziii, Bandit 
C^ovind Malaviya and Dewan Dayal Mul. Brofessor Chablani was prijiniiu'iiL on the 
Sind (piestion. Among the Muslims were Maulana Abul Kalain Azad, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud. Hheikli .Vbdul .Majid, Nawab Muhammad Ismiil and .Maulana Z ifar Ali 
Khan ; while among the Sikhs, Gyani Shcr Singh and Sardar Kartar Singh took a 
prominent part in the diseusHions.” ' - ^ 

CRITICISM AT DELHI MUSLIM MEETING 

Soon after (ho Unity Committee’s meeting were over, a joint meeting of 
the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Conference and the Coun- 
cil of the Moslem L ' lgue and the Ja uait-ul-Uie na, Cawnpore, was held at 
Delhi on the 20th. November 1932 with Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy in the 
chair. Over fifty members attended including Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
M, L. A., Mr. Tufail Ahmed Khan (Aligarh), Mr. Abdul Aziz ( Peahawar ), 
38 
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Navvab Sir Ziillbiur Ali Khan, Nawab Naharsinghji Iswarsinghji, M. L. A., 
Mutfi Milioiuoil Sadiq, Mr. IC. B. ft ilii-ubii'c, OipL Shor Mahomed Khan, 
M.L A., Kiiiiwar Ismail Ali Khan, M.L.A., IJ ij» R ishul Ahmed, Mr. Amir Husaain, 
Maulvi S'lafet' D.mdi. M.L. \.. Mr. .Vmvaral V/, •'ai, .M L. V., Mr. Zihaar Ahmiitl, 
Bar-iit'L iw, Nawab Miliom^’d YnsniT, 11 ni. M *. F< r.v! i Klian N non. Kii!i\vaja Nazi- 
mud lin, Syei .Ibdul Jabbar, Syod Z ikir Ali. Mr. MaluMned Miiazzai.! Sahib, Seth 
AbJuila Harooii, M.L.A.. Naa.ib Jaiii'.h'd Ah Kliaii. Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. 
Fazal Haq PiracKa, Mr. S>t‘d Murtaz i Saheb, M.L, A.. Syi'd Mcliar Shah, 
Dr. Ziaiiddin. Mr. .Ab lul Mitin Ohoivdhurv. M.L.A.. mid Major Talib Mchdi 
Khan. 

Nawab Mahoinoil Ismail Khan of Mi'erui. .Shcikli .Vbtiul Majid of Sind, and 
Sheikh Mahuiui'd Ilus.sain of Allahabad (‘Kjilain-’d tiiat th • coneluKions reached at 
the Lenity Conferenee were merely lenti'ive. and that the speakers had not ajipen- 
ded their signatures to lliem. As a mitter of fa-u rlii'v had given iiotiee of ci rtain 
amendments, which Mu'v pimposed to move m th* pl-amry M'smoti of the Confvrenee. 

It was understood that Mr. .Mahonn'vl Hussain ot Xlliilialiad raised a point ol 
order that it was unconstitutional to p;i re-' -iiit ions at sirdi ;i meeting. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub n as rt‘()oried lo have -tafel th.it ihc imeting iiiiLtlit he taken 
to bt' on the same fixiting as the Allahabad and Lucknow (tont Tcnees. 

Mr. Mahomed JTussam furiin'r explained ih.at i bere w.iR no previous noliiao that 
it would be an al!-par( le.s' met-hng. and that cmly three )»arties were rcpn'siaitcd in 
the meeting. Th ' President ruied th * p tint out of order. 

Later in the afrernoon, X iwab Maliom-'d Ismail and Mr. Mahomed Hussain 
left the meeting, because in their opinion tiic general at t nude ol the meeting nas 
unreasonable. 

It was reported that the meeting as a uhole was mit favourably dispos^'v! towards 
the result of tlic Ibiity (bmterenee from the outset. Sir M.ihomcd V.ikiii) and Malik 
Ferozi* Khan Noon uere leporb'd to li.ive lakt-n a firm atiiiiiile. 

Among rhoN • who ^'aucl tlnar views ae.iinst tin* desirability o, mt I'odn ' ihl; j.iml 
eletborates in tie' place .>t M'paiMte »ra' a-, eono.nipi ■{ nj lin; .Ml.ahabad 

propos.ils, W(‘re the llonbile .Mr. X.iz.mu 1 Im .m l .Mi. .M i!i mi ‘d Vitw.inil Azim 
(Beii.gah, Sir Znlliii'ir Ab Khan. H > 0 . .Mil.k I ero/e Kiim .\i»oii, Sye i ILinii) 

Mr. Ghulam .MvihiuJdin and laiio .Mibli Ivii lii (Punjiiii, Hap Abluda 1! iroon mil 
Seth Allabiix (UmibiN). Huti./ \Vi!a\ .n u.i.i tl'enirul Ib’ounee-o. .Mi. Mahomed 
Mnazzam Sahib (Madra'i). Maitlana .'"'li.ili D.mdi (Bih.irt and .^lr. Ziimoi .\iiuud 
(United Provincesh The following resuluiion- were passed : 

Resolutions Passed 

(1) ''Having regard to tlu* growing inllu.x of immigrants, jiredominant ly 
Moslem, into the province of Assam, and the need for semiring cllVetivn' wmghtage 
to the minority community, the Oonneil of the .All-India M'lsiem L'agU'- mol th- 
Working Committee of the Moslem (\mfercnee and the damait-iil-l’ lema ( ( ',t\\ njxii ei 
endorses the legitimate claim of the Mi)-;l'-ms of Assam for 1' j)cr (‘ent ot the seats 
in the local legislature. 

(2j ‘‘Having regard to the imjiortauee of ihe M^'^lems ol Madras, this joint 
Conference demns it necessary that the Moslems of Mrdras should enjoy the same 
weightage as is allow^ed to the l-Yontier Hindus, und be treat* I in the matter of re- 
presentation in the Cabinet and in the same way. 

(3) “As no decision has yet been reached regarding tlv' requosentation of the 
Delhi Province, and the proceedings of the la.sr Round Tabl*! Confereiiee have 
made but very small mention of this important jirovinee, this joint nmeting demands 
that one seat for Moslems must be reserved by separate electorate each for the Delhi 
and the Ajmere provinces in the next Federal Assembly in India. 

(4) “In view of the wcight igc given to non-Moslems in the N.W.F. Province, and 
the inadequate weightage given to the Moslem minority in Bdiar and Orissa, which 
falls short of the Moslem demand, this joint conferenee resolves that at least 27 per 
cent representation be given to Moslem.s in Bihar and Orissa. 

t5) “In view of the fact that some of the Moslem gentlemen who attended the 
Allahabad Conference have stated that their proposals are not yet final and the ri'- 
port of the Unity Committee has not yet been even signed ami one of the gentle- 
men has tabled and proposes to move some important amendments to the Allahabad 
l^opoaals, this meeting of the Council of the All-India Moslem League and the 
Working Committees of the Jamait-uMJIema of Cawopore and the All-India 
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Moslem Conference considers any opinion rej^ardin;? the Allahabad proposals 
as premature. But in order to remove all possible misropreseiifation or misappre- 
hension, this meeting*; wiHhes to make it rjnite clear that no communal settlement, by 
whomsoever arrived at or agreed to, shall be acceptable to the Moslem community 
at large, unless and until all tlie deinands embodied in the Moslem Conference 
resolution of the Ist .laiinury I92‘d. amplified by the resolution of April 1931, are 
fully conceded. 

(G) “This meeting tnrtln‘r puts on record its considered opinion that the Allaha- 
bad proposals as jiublished hithirto fall short of the Moslem demand and are there- 
fore unacceptable . 

( 7 ) “This nna'ting authorisis tin' Secretaries of the ()^gani^ utions to issue a state- 
ment embodying tlic substance of tiu' speeches in snpiKirt of the resolution.” 

.\i th(' closi' of the meeting, a joint statement o\ir the signatures of Sir Maho* 
mi'd Yakub, Sier.tary, Moslem League. .Maulana Mahomed Shaft Daudi, Secretary. 
Moslem ConferciH'e. and Mi. Mazhariiddin. Secrelary Jamait-ul-Ulema of Cawn* 
pore, was issued, riu; following is the text : — 

Text of Statement 

“Idle joint .■tuiiri't O' (■ ot iIk’ working eommitfie ot the All-india Muslim Confenncf 
the ('ouneil oi the' A 11- India Muslim League and the .Jamiat -ul- Ulema-i- Hind (("aw'n- 
pore) has carelully considi'icd the text of the draft resolutions recently passed by 
the connuiltre oi the Allahabad Confereix'c ami while registering apjireciation of the 
f luleavours made b\ a wing of Mimsalmans to arrive oin e again at some settlement 
with the C’ongress am) the Mabasabha Jlimlim and with ih(‘ r'^ikhs on the communal 
problem, dtsiies to plma- on rcconl its oj)inion that the projiosed basis of the agree- 
ment IS injurious to Mu.shm inteiests, impractical and unacceptable. 

As tlio.^e n'Sp(uisible for eontluetmg the pioeet (lines at Allahabad did not publish 
the full text of the resolnt nm.s they bad passed untiithc latest po.'^siblc moment and 
tb(n immediately juoeKdcd to j.iocJaiin lar and wide that (omplete unity amongst 
the communities oi India liad btui achievid as a icsuli of them, we consider it of 
importance that llie jiopular mi'-aj)j>n bensions alHUit the scope and Btatus of the 
Allahabad Cd'iiferince and meaning oi the lesoliuiuns ] assed by it should be 
promptly eorreeted. We note with sur|)nsc that one ol the *hief Hindu participants 
m the negotiations has at thi.s tail} stage actually tel(gia]»hed to London to say 
that the eonlirenee has settbd the ecunrnunal piobltm. 

The eommtinal decision givm 1 !)'> Maji stv (iovtinniLOt liist August was only 
necessary heeauso (d liio irgultable failuie of ibe M-mmumtiis despite the most 
strenuous and rejaatid endeavours over a peiiod of maiiv }e:irs to reach an agree- 
ment legarding their nsjx'ctive ptditieal pi''iti(m> in the selt-gov cniing India. In 
our view tld^ failure was due to the ]nl•sl^Ull^ r(tu^al ot the majority community 
to meet the minonticb' just and reasomible claims. tAviiiu" to (oniptete deadlock 
thus rreatid, the fiosition aiosc m which, had no aw aid on thi' siitiject been given 
by His Majesty's ( iovernnunt, it rtould have been impO''Mblc for India to progress 
any fiiither towards the maiiagtineni of h(‘r own nftairs. 

As was em])hatic*ally reec'rdid liy a vast majority ot the accredited Muslim 
organisations ami leadeis at llie time, the award was very far from satisfyiug 
the legitimate Muslim jiohlical deinands which had lueu formiibiitd and generally 
agreed upon in the juist. Nonetheless the majority of r< sponsible Muslims were 
after a while reluctantly forcid to the conclusion that since the majority community 
were obstinately and liom ad a])|>( aranct'S irrevocably onposed to granting us safe- 
guards and protection vvlueli an minonty we are entithd to and since no further 
advance towards responsible self-government for India was possible except on the 
basis of the award, it was advisable, despite its obvious defects from the Muslim 
point of view, to accept it. 

How in these circumstanevs it can possibly be imagined that the Muslim com- 
munity as a whole will w illingly accept the politii al position materially worse than 
that provided for them even by so admittedly defective a device as the decision, we 
utterly fail to understand. Vet. after a most careful examination of the resolutions 
passed at Allahabad, the only conelusiou ;we can reach is that this is what the 
committee proposes. It will be n membered that when towards the end of Septem- 
ber certain Muslim and Hindu leaders in their individual, capacity mado proposals 
for a revival of Hindu-Muslim uegotiations about the communal representation, a 
large body of Muslim spokesmen were of the opinion that no good purpose could 
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be served by further discussions at this stage in view of the iunumerable failures 
recorded in the past. 

Indeed, many of us feared that, the rc-opening of the problem now would only 
end by ('lubiriering communal lelations as it. had done several times before. Others, 
however, fbougtit that (he attiiiijit. might be worth vvliile and .agreed to accept the 
invitations to Muslim conlerenec in Lucknow which was held last month w'lth the 
object of formuliiiing minimum dtinamls on the basis of which Muslims would be 
prepared to rr-opeii iiegotiutious vvith the Hindus. Even this conference, however, was 
not fully rcj)rescniative of tiie Muslim ojiinion since many inlliieutial Muslim leaders, 
who liom the past expericma* had grown tired of juoliiltss discussions with the 
leaders of the majority community, refusetl to attend. The essence of the resolutions 
passed by the Moslem leaders who went to Lucknow was that the acceptance by 
the Hindus of the Id out of the 14 approved Moslem political diMiiands should be 
Diade precedtnl to any negoimtions about the reinaiinng point, namely the form of 
electorate. No authority cif any kind W'us given muier the Lucknow resolutions for 
r*‘-opening the d'scussions abnut or altering in any way the remaining 13 points. 
Yet Hindus are now loudly ])roelaiming ihat resolutions passed by the committee 
of the Allahabad Confeieiue wliich impinge materially on the 13 points in a num- 
ber of ways ha^e heeii aceijited gem rally by political opinion throughout the 
country ami that the communal jirolilem has linally been disposed of. 

'J'he only saiisfactory feature of the Allahabad negotiations, so far as we can sec, 
is that the lepresentatives of thi* majority c(>mmnnity havt' at last been forced to 
recognise theoretically the validity of certain of (he Moslem demands which had 
been before lliem for years, sneli as, grant of the majorities to the Moslems in the 
Punjab and Ihiigal and the st paration of Sind. Put this n i i^gnition has in our 
opinion been hedged with qnaliheaiions and reservations as to make it ijuite mean- 
ingless from a practical p^'iut of Mew. 

We append btlow a fi'W of the more ol)viou.-» considerations which have led us 
to the conclusion that the Allahidiad resolutions do not const iiiite a practical basis 
for discussion. We make no claim that the eatalogiie is exhausti\e but the organi- 
sed seeri'cy with winch the Allahabad proceedings were eondueled and followed, as 
it has been, by a sudden and inliii-iive puiiliciiy campaign designed apparently to 
confuse the popular oiunion, clearly necessiiutes jiiompl (orreeiivc measures. Our 
list, however, will be snthcietii to (]<*mons:rale that so fir as the Moslems are con- 
cerned. the Allahabad scheme would reiidei their position delinitely wot so than it 
would under the admitieilly unsatisfactory jirovi'^ions ot the eommnnal decision. 

The Moslems in tlie runiab are guaranteed 8') siats in a house of 175 by sepa- 
rate t lia torates. In addition, they are almost certain to secure one /uniandar seat 
and two landholdi'rs’ sejUs. There is also a good elianee ol tluir gMling one laliour 
stat. The final probable number of tluir seals i.-^ thus bu. I'lider the Allahabad 
arrangements they are deprived entirely ol tiie Faleguaids of separats chclorates 
to wbieh on good grounds so much impoitum-e has been aliaehed, and are in addi- 
tion required to give up sullicierit seats to the 8ikbs to bring their total representa- 
tion down to a maximum of 51 per cent ol the wb.ulc house. As (he Mussalniaiis 
emouni to 5G per cent of the j^opnlaiion of tlie Punjab, any further surrender 
than that riqnired under the communal deei'-ion is manifestly imjiossible. 

Ihe Moskrns have always consideied tliemstlves entitled to a inajoiity in Bengal 
and this the eommnnal (heision did not give them. We protested strongly against 
His Majistj’s Govei niiienf ’s decision in this matter at, the time if was announced 
and at first sight it may apjiear to some that the aiTangements di^vised at Allahabad 
would fiossibly result in an iinpiuvemenf in the Moslem position in this province. 
On funlier examination, howevir. any idea that, (he scheme devised there is in the 
slightest, degree practicable, eomphteiy eollapM^s. Jt assumed first (bat the Hir.dus 
and Mnssalmans should eominne to seize for themselves 20 or more seats which had 
been allotted to similar conuminitns and, secondly, that more than twice the total 
number of lluse forfeited seats should be allotted to Hindus. We have ahvays con- 
tended that the number of seats aliotfid to smalhr eomniunites in Bengal, parti- 
cularly to Europeans, was far too large. But what sense there is in pretending that 
Bengal Europeans who were never even represented at Allahabad will when appro- 
ached in the matter happily agree to their scats being reduced from 25 to 7. That 
is what we can not imagine, and without their consent the so-called Allahabad 
^Agnement’ regarding Bengal is cornpletelv meaningless. 

The Bind Moslems demanded that Sind should be unconditionally separated from 
the Bombay Presidency. His Majesty’s Government have accepted the principle ol 
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Bepartion provided a satisfactory means for linancin/^ the new province can be found. 
The Hindu delegates at Allahabad are reporied to have agreed to their personal ca- 
pacity to 8ef)aration, subject to number of conditions and safeguards, which would 
seem likely to render separation e’th<‘r impossible or valueless. Nothitjg appears to 
have been decided on the linaticial ihsiirs. Separation is itself made d’ pendent inter 
alia on introduction of responsibility at the centre and the total numtier of seats 
provisionally allotted to the Hindus in the ikov provnu-e is greater than that pro- 
visionally allotted to them nndt'r the communal d<eision. The Allahabad decision 
regarding Sind is thus clearly even more ambiguous and unsatisfactory than the 
(rovernment’s decision. All along there has bei-n practically an unanim(*us demand 
among the Moslcm.s for separate idectorate.s. This the communal decision granted to 
them. Tticre is no ncid here to go over the old grouixl and explain why separate elec- 
toraliH arc neci'ssary. At Allahabad, however, parade has been made of substituting 
the late Maulana Mahomed AlTs electoral formula which I>r. Mooiije rejec- 
ted at the first session of the* Round 'Palile ( 'oi.fi reiicc for a device of 
separate electorates. But in point of fact wliat is pr(j() 0 ^e 1 is radieidiy different 
from what the late Maulana suggested. The prmeiple underlying Maulana Maho- 
med All's formula was that tfie second best Muslim, if he s(‘ciired a minimum of 
40 per cent, of votes of his own eurnmunity, would be deemed elected instead of the 
best Muslim if he got a niajonly of non-Mnslirn votes. But tin* Allahabad modi- 
fication of the formula conijjlcliiy undmuineb the entire principle smre it provides 
that a Muslim getting less than ,‘j.i per cent, of votes of his own p opie could be 
elected if hi' secured most of the non-Muslim votes, which evidently means that the 
fourih lest Muslim cuild be elccled insiead of the b-st one if h weie supported by 
inemlieis of the other coinmunit.e>-. I'lus in etfccl gives separ.Lte electorates to the 
Hindus and joint eleeiuraies to the i\Iu''lim voters if he injoyed confidence of his 
own people, whereas an unfortunate Muslim candidate would always have to con.si- 
der Hindu voters first and IMusliiu voters afterwards. The jiroposal is obviously 
ridiculous. As legards this the Muslim demand was that in every cabinet Muslim repre- 
seiilHiion should he adc(]uale an. as amplified by Mr. Jiunah. not less than yi cf the 
total. The Allahabad committee remarks that the claims of the important minorities 
to jiortfolios in provincial cabinets shall be recognised by convention. What this iray 
mean is compici'dy obscure. At the centre thev propose one seat for the Sikhs but 
make no remark regarding the jvrovision regarding the Mussalmans. 

Muslims demanded that they should get a share of repn-sentation in service pro- 
portionate to their representation in h'gislatures. Th-' Allahabad committee ha.s re- 
solved that a comiintice should l>e responsible for dteidmg about ajipointments. 

The Baluchistan Muslim.s cicmaiuled that reforms should be introduced iu Iklu- 
chistan ill the same way as in other provinces. The Allahabad committee ha-^ ih - 
cided that the method of achieving this oliject should lx* considered hereaflei. 

It IS remarkable that whereas safigiiards have bei n hud down under the Allaha^ 
bad Scheme for the H ndiis in the riinjab. Bongid and ►Smd. no eoi resi,onding 
arrangements appear to have been made for Muslims lu such provinces, such as. the 
( entral Bruvinces ami Madras where, being in greutiy inferior numerical positmn, they 
need them, t^afeguards eoire si>ondiiig to those provided for the Hindus in the iTinjaiv, 
Bengal and ►Sind do not sceoii lo have been secured for minority eemmiinitie in ihe 
central legislature, where Hindus will be in an overwhilroing majority. Further, 
the light to a decision on controversial matters is apparently to be given to the 
central legislature, thus striking a blow at the funaomcutal Muslim demand that 
residuary powers shall remain with provinces. 

The above analysis which, as we have explained, is not exhaustive but sufficient 
to demonstrate that the Allahabad solution of the communal pioblem is. so far as the 
Muslims are concerned, manifestly unfair and unacceptable. Minoiities m India 
have very real cause for apprehension as to what may befall them from the majority 
under a dimoeratic regime and if the Hindus had a greater capacity for realistic 
statesmanship they would have realised the validity of our claim for adequate pro- 
tection years ago. We and they ctuld then have marched forward in friendly co- 
operation and India could by now have proceeded further on the high road to com- 
plete self-government. 

Let the Hindu community give up their pose when really actuated by communal 
considerations in the sacred cause oi nationalism, and. all inbabitants of this great 
country will then be able to go forwrud in peace and security to a splendid future 
that awaits us." 



Ifae Second Ail Parties iyinsiim Conference 

I.rc KNOW— 10th, TO Uth. DECEMBER 'UKt’ 

In response to the invitation issued hy the Kiija Saliel) of Salcinpoh'. n second 
All Parties Muslim Oonf(Menc'e was held at I.ueknnw on the 10th. December 
and conluuieJ iill the l-th, under the presideney of Sir Znlfuiir Ali Khan. The 
objeei of the Conference was to consider the unity pr-'posals, Tlu' Ka'hcrinp; was 
Butficiently rt pr seiitative eonsistinp; of mornb' rs from j>ractie.ally all Muslim organi- 
sations incliKiiiic: ihe All-India Muslim Lea^oie and ( d m ha-ence. the Nationalist 
Muslim part), the Jamial-nf-f^lema. th - Muslim Vouth Leiune. the Afp.han Jirpa 
and several (.(hers from lt'n<z;al (he Pniijah. and the h'ronliir ])ro\ince. In his 
presidential address Sir Zulfiqar Ali spoke extempore as follows in Ilmdnstani ; — 

Presidential Addrcis 

‘The recent ^atherin^ at Allahalaul of representative h <d all parties in India has 
demonstrated to tlu' uorkl that Indians, wlnahor Muslims or Hindus, are capable 
of solvin;: their <lome^lie dith-reiuMS in a deiful and ami<’aljle manruT. Muslims 
outside India eoii-'klcia'd u.-^ to he .‘-Itimblinj; block-' in the path of India's pro^rress. 
tlioufih as a niaitm’ (if fact tin- iMnslims as a minonty wcic lio.ni: sim])!> what any 
minority in the woik! would have dt»iu‘ nnd<r the ciroumsiaiioec Ibit be it noted 
that the Mn.-'lims wtut sia-ond to none amoni: li.e \arinns eoniminiitn> of India in 
their dosin’ for the progress .'tnd prosperity of their motherland. 

‘The (’tofih'nm ee will liave ((> eonsiiier the h solutions adopted at the I'luty Con- 
ference at .Allahabad in detail and it us lioju-d that tin ii censidfrat ion viil It' made 
in a light uhich vill luhquately guide (h<> p<»st('rity ol India. HceiHiotis will haM' 
to be taken that will bear tlu* stainj) (d jicimamin'c and not l)e merely transitory 
sinco, once iiindc, constitnljons eaniiot be ea'^ily aiuendi'd. 

‘The Jb’ender's auard cons;d< red (ml\ two points ; weipldau’e and the (jnestioii 
of elec’toralcs i, our of the 14 points ot Mr. .Iinnah, wherea.s the I nity Conference 
at Allahabad and this (‘onforetiee is prepared to (amsider in an attitude nothing 
Bhort of praisf'V Ol th\ . all the 11 demands. Why then should some Muslim» in 
this eoiintry refu'-e to jiariicipale in these confeii nees is an iniema. If they had 
any diderenees ot tqiinion, they should have hud them to-day before tlrs ( on fereiiee. 
It is to be regretted that there are certain cliqiK'S and individual-' who foi itheir own 
selfish ends are ready (o ^,icriti'M> the best interests ot their eornmunity and country. 

The address eonelndi'd with an a}>peHl for goodwill and mutual liiist among ad 
the communities s])ecially in the Ihinjab wheie it was pointc'd out that even a 51 
per cent, majority in the provincial legislature eaniiot pive the Mahomednns the 

right form of an exclusive (kibiiiet and it will he m'possible to work any CiO'crn* 

ment without the co-ojieiation of the Hiiuliis and the Sikhs. 

Resolution Passed 

The following rvsolution was iiiianiniouslY adopted ; — L’his (session of the All- 
parties Muslim Conference, after a full <*onsidernti on of the proposals at the Allaha- 
bad Unity Commit, tee. comes to the eouclusion that Hie juopoRais are aeeeplablc to 

them with come ameiidmcnts which are to he put before them and eni[>oweis its 

delegates to Allahabad to rea'Ii a final agnemenf within the ambit of the said 
amencJmeiitB. ■ Fifty delegutcg; to the Allahabad Conference were selected. 

Influential Muslims Statement 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, as president, ‘■ubseipiently issued to the press the 
following etatemeiit which was also signed by L^O other Muslim leaders 

“The Muslim All-Parties Conferenet- at Lucknow after .‘i days' ceaseless work has 
.concluded deliberations and we are glad to say iis labours have b(‘fn fruitful. The 
co-operation of most irfiiKntial and oiganisrd Muslim botliis in India has (iiabUd 
the workers to achieve a remarkable suceess and the Muslim solidarity is bting 

preserved. The object of all and every one of us has bten to cieate unity nmong 

all communities in India by just and fair d^aling^ We con say with honebt convic- 
tions that we have laid the foundatioiiB of peace with honour which will enable the 

nation to march rapidly along the path of progrese and reach the goal of Indian 
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liberty iii nhorl »i tiin.* as possibO. [n reaching!; the conclusions \vc have kept 
ill front th(! resolutions of th‘ AIM-eha M-islirn C>nf»*rvr*e hill u i 1 ir tti3 presi- 
dentship of IIis Hi^liruHs file A^a Khan and we can confilently say that the propo- 
hrIh of this A! I- Fart i(‘s ( ;(Mil(‘ri*iie,e for fie* (Jnit y ( 'oiifen.’iice are in strict 

eonformitv with ihi* piinciplcs «;mi>><lie*d in tlie Ail-India Mnslini Canfereuce reso- 
lution. We cxjieet that our .Muslim bre'hi\-!i will ke-ei r,[n*ir ininds opju and he 
not prejudiced by the insidious prop:ie:and;i which is hein^^ earned on by certain 
Muslims and somt' s^'ctioii of the press. We aie c mviin-e J that our community is 
actuated l)y the desin; to cultivate friendlin ss and jrood relations towards other 
eommuniries as no pro;^re8s in life is othcnvise po-^sihle and wc arc striving our best 
to bring about that desirable result. ' 


The Second Session of the Unity Conference 

MJ.zMlABAD^UUh. DECEMBER 10:V2 

The H^'cond <cs^ion ot ih' rn't\ (’onh-reMce met on the 16 th. December in the 
Mayo Hall. Mlihihil, un j !i ■ d Mr, tA Vijniraghavaohariar. 

It was iittend*‘l .among': oiliers hy Hi-, llia'i’i ss the M iharaja of A! war, Pan- 
dit Madan Aloh iii Mili\'iya. M.iulana Abiil K i! rn A/ id, !)r. Moo ije, Nawab 

Mahiim nad Is oiail, .'^heik 1 Alilnl ^laji 1 '<iad li .M ; :il i.i.i Z ifar Ali, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Riiiu Kajmlra Prasad, Pa idi; Hirdiv .Nuh Kno/ ii. Mr (A V. (’hiiiia- 
inaic, Haji S\ rd Muhimma 1 lias in. M.. \ i-y. <,•! Myd-'p M-hdi, Sirdor l.'jj il 
Sinatc Sanlur (Jvnn Sli a- Sm^b. Mr. Ahmid Suiii. Mt.’ l>aAo>d (Jhnzaavi ami 
I’andil ( »ovind Milaviyi l oamril Tctary ) Amoiie^^ tie* disi ingui^hcd ladies who 
gra'“e 1 the ( onfrri'iua' wi !i llicr pr ‘s.mce wi-r-' M:-'. M id 1 1 Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. 
Hnjhil NAdiru. Mrs. Asuf Ali and >riinali Shanuu Dcvi of Lahor-.o 

fhc pro •(‘cdiiigr, eommeii ■(> i u;th a jiroposal riiadr iiy Maulana Abul Kalam 
A/.ui and sec. aid'll ny Pm lit M idan M )haii M ilaviva that Mr. (.Aj Vijiaraghavacba- 

riar, whi) had nlily jiivsidod .-it tti'^ opniing s 'ssion of iho Pniry (donference last 

month, should takt* the chair. The motion was carried hy acclamatfon. 

Mr. ] yiitini'ihavachrtar, who took tlc' chair ami Ut cheers, said that for sio’eral 
reasons, more or less Ivyond their control, th^* committee appointed by the Unity 
Coiifereime had not hcei able to linisti its laliour and to presenf a report to the 
Unity ConferiMice. 'riiiTofor'*. the (duty Conf -rene.' as such could not meet to-day 
and it laid to hi* posfpo ted pt-n ling tie* r-^po't of the committee. The All-Parte’s 
(^)nferenee which was to f<)ll().v the Uiuin tVinfcrcime was aDo fixed for to-day and 
at the end of ih*‘ir proeredings it would have to be adjourned, much to their regreA 

^ Pandit n<)viml d/uA/'o/// then re id out over a huu Ired messages wishing the 
CAonfi'rence suci'c-s. r*'C(‘iv('d from pr.miment o rsons all over the 'countrv, including 
in»‘ss!ig(M from the Unlers (»f Biroda. Bikiner. Patiihi. Bhopil, Dholpur .md 
Rimpnr. Otiior messag s im-’ii led those from th* Maharaj i of T)arh!ianga, B gum 
Mdioiiii’d All. Dr. Mnihni ik'.hmi B ■ ddi. Sir Han Smgh (l.mr, S r Sit i Bim, President 
U. P. (Aouned. Mr. A. K i ig.is.v mii Jyengar, E lUor of ‘ Tn ■ Hindu". Dr. and Mrs. 
Subbaruyan, Mr. S.ityamii rl i. Mr. .famal A1 ihom al, Mr. Jamshed Mdita. Mr. Latji 
Naranji, Mr. (k K. Djolmr, Mr. .1. N. Basu, and Sir (tauesh Diuta Siugh. Minister 
for lOdiicfttion, Bihar, 

Maharaja or Alwar’s Speech 

1 he Maharaja of Alicar then delivered a ajicech extempore. He spoke for half-an- 
iiour. His adilrcss was panetiiated with numerous San.skrit quotations. His Highness 
eoneluded his address with a poou of his own composiuoii. His Highness said 

Au pr<'8cut occasion a fourty-eight hours call came to me from Maulana 

'ru ^ I Azad and Pandit M d.iviyaji in the name of the Unity Conference. 

Ihe call was indeed irresistible. Everything that can he devised by soul force to bring 
about unity in this country of oiir.s in order that it may march forward towards 
Its rightful goal and h'Titago — whether one belongs to fndian States or to British 
lndia-~sh.>uM be done. VVe should fultil that g.c.it pledge for which this laud of 
ours has given us birth. When there is mutual trust between the communities 
as also amity and friondshipt - it may be said that we have covered more than half 
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the way to the f^oal. We phould be prepared to make sacrlflces not for this com- 
munity or for that, but for the sike of tli » bind that has f^ivon us birth, because 
w(i all equally aspire that she shall ai^ain beconii the glorious India of the past. 
Every sacrifice to achieve that deal is worth the name that we carry with us, as 
sons and daughters of this ^^re.it fatherland. 

‘•As its very name sif^nifiiis, this Conference is for the sake of achieving unity between 
the different sections who are ^ t) bo parr, aid parcel of the future Federal 
India. It is a thousand pities that you were unable to come to a mutual a<>;recment 
and decision ’when the question was placed in your hands and some of you finally 
appea'e I to the Govennuent to decide the question of represent ition in the future 
Federation. Naturally, the ipi ,‘stion has become more dilfieiilt when liavinij; placed 
the responsibility in the hands of the Goviwnment, we now try to hammer out on 
the anvil of goodwill and mutual understanding the question, whiidi at otir reqii(;st, 
had heen decided by the Government. The question may be difficult of solution, 
but let us wipe off the word “difficult” from our dictionary. V'oii must convince the 
Government that, if you had made a mistake once, yon are determined to be 
united hereafter. 

“I feel certain, whatever you decide now, that you will find yourselves in the 
happy position of not only hivin'!: a j nnl electorate in the leirislatares, but of 
beiiiLC u joint family of India's sons and daiie;hters, whether Jlindiis, Muslims or 
Christians. Un loubtedly. for some time, as Wt? seem* to think, safe^u irds are 
neeesmry for this or fir that com niinity for min iriries or for majorities in this 
pro\iiice or that, in H'itish India or in the State's, but vvhitever you may put down 
on paper, the b'St safe^ lard of all is mutaial brotherly relalionship and trust. 
Withour. that any iiumher of sat ‘u i irds will not hj sutfieieiit, but wuh that, no 
S!afe:ruatd will b*' neeessiry." 

R'deinn^ to Ins sjieecii at the Round Table Conference. His Ilif^hness said: “Now, 
1 Bland exaetly on that f*rOiiiid t >'day. Aft t all, in our Iiuiian Slates, well governed 
or badly f^overnod, we have no saf<*i.aiards as re.LCirds finance, as regards our Army or 
in any other fit*Id, except in respe-U of foreii;.-! rel.itions whi'di according to our trea- 
ties, were ceJed to th ' liriris'i Cro.vn, IJut lio you mean to s ly that, no one in the 
Indian States wishes that people on th- otfiiT sub* of the boundary in Rnlish Imiia, 
should not reach that status iii which they would be able to ^^overa their own 
homes in a manner hetiitin^ thiir ancient herita:.^e. and yet keep within the E npire 
as loyal partners and friends of th • British Goveriiineni and Crown ? [ l)clieve that 
this is possible of solution. I am perfectly certain that the time will come when looking 
back on your labours, you will realise tfiat these days were not wasted, that the time 
YOU spent on such a b e; enterprise with all its inconvenience, resulted in that final 
achievement of which you may be able to leave behind to posterity Bonie thiiif; of 
which they may not be ashamed.” 

S//eiI:h Abdul Majid, who followetl the Maharaja of Ahvar. declared that Muslims 
were as anxious for communal unity as any otfier community. The last tiiu- th»‘y 
devoted seventi^en days for arriving at a settleimmt and even if they had to spend 
a good deal of time, th-y were determined to reach satisfactory c oiudnsion.s. Tliey 
wanted to go back from Allahabad wi h a Bettleincnt that would lead to the creation 
of a common nationality in India. 

Dr. Moon/e repeated that the Hindus and Moslems were like twin brothers and 
occasional quarrels could not divide them for ever. Esp rially whem they had to 
face a third party they were bound to unite. He reminded *Lhe audience that the 
present was the time when unity among them was needed most to face a third party. 

Maulana Zafar All Khan considered that, on the conclusion of the Conference, 
they would be m a position to throw a challenge to Britain that India did not care 
for the conclusions of the R. T. C. 

Mr. Oiyani Sher Shigh, Bikh leader of the Khabsa Darbar, spoke on behalf of the 
Sikhs. Ho deplored the absence of Gandhiji and other leaders who were in prison. 
He apsured them that once an agreement was reached, the Khalsa Darbar would 
ratify it and the Sikhs would join the Congress in their thousands. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that he was glad the ideals for which the Congress 
strove from the day of its inception, were now becoming common and Indians were 
uniting among themselves. The committee had very nearly concluded their labour 
and what they were doing was filling in the picture. Ho hoped that on the (sonclu- 
sion oi their labours they would go to the country with a message of hope and 
cheer. 
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Afr. C. y. Chintamani emphasi-^ed that urnty was a national necessity. He had 
personally taken a very small and intermittent part in the committee proceedings, 
blit he could assure them, without thti slightest exaggeration, that wonderful and 
inexhaustible patiernie was being brought to bear on the task by the committee 
members. Pandit Malaviya was the very embodiment of patience and peace. Day 
after day and night after night, they were trying to find means to present before 
the country a complete schenn', tin? best deftaiee of which would be that it would 
satisfy the largi^st number of persons, without leaving to any one a sense of triumph 
or defeat. That alone would be an (mduring sittlemeiit. That there had been delay 
was inevitable, and that thme were many disapjiotntments was also inevitable. 

Mr. CUiintamani paid a tribiiti' to the (nghty-one year old FVesident, who was as 
passionati' in his jiatriotism as any youth of twenty-five. Under such auspices and 
under the guidance, of Maiilana Abul Lvalarn A/ad, a true-hearted Nationalist whose 
admirer he had been for the* past eight years, let them pray that the Unity Con- 
ference would be a success, and (hat it would confound their opponents and gratify 
the country. 

Airs. BrijUil Nritru rck'retfed that the committee was not in a position to present 
the report to-day, but ii did not mean that it would not be possible to do so soon. 
She had worked with the committees for two days and the impression left on her 
mind was that the achievement ol communal unity was a certainty. She hoped 
that, after the Hettlmncnt. th-y would go from one end of the country to another 
with the message of unity ami freedom from foreign thraldom. 

Mr. Li. [* lih'inichu assured the ('onfererice of the help and co-operation of 
Parsis in achieving naiional unity. Maiilaiia Hafizur Jtahnian and Mian Ahmed 
Shah assured tlic Uoiifcrcuee support on behalf of the Jamiuf-ul-Ulema and the 
Frontier Piovinee respectively. 

Pandit Malavnjd observi'd that the only thing which he regretted was the absence 
of (iandhiji and oilier colleagues on the occasion, but even in their absence, the 
eommitlec were determined to aehievi* the great olijcet in view. The problem before 
them was intneate since it etuu-erned the future of 330 millions. The conclusions 
of the (omfereiice were going to decide whether they were to be masters of their 
own hun^e or to remain slaves. I'lfieen days was not much to bring unity into 
being and the country lusal have no fear about the final result. When they 
would uK'et again, tlicy would plaee th<; final seheme before the country. He 
appealed to every one to havi' palienee and not to draw hasty conclusions. The 
situation was di’eidedly hopeful and the time was not far off when there would be 
the dawn of freedom. The I'aiulit said that a great deal of work had been done, 
ami h(! hoped ihe balance would be gone through and completed soon. He haa 
experience of a number of conference.s, Init none of such an importance as the 
present, one. The task was of course a stupendous one. He hoped that Anglo- 
Indians would also join them. 

The Rresident, Mr. Vijayaraghavaehariar, at this stage, adjourned the meeting. 


The Third Session of the Unity Conference 

UPKNISG DAY-ALT. AIIABAI^ 2:ird. DILCEMBER 1932 

President s Farewell Speech 

The third session. of the Unity Conference met in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad on 
the 23rd. December to hear a farew’ell adtlress by the President, Mr. C. Vijiaragha- 
vaehariar, who had to leave for fSalem. Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachanar said : — 

Ladies and ( Jentlemen—When at the close of the inaugural meeting of our con- 
ference on Fnilay last it was adjourned to this w’eek for business, it was accepted 
that wc should be able to present to you the report of the committee for conside- 
ration, and I am sorry to say that this is not possible owin'g to unexpected circums- 
tances. And so the Coiiferenec cauiiot bo closed to-day, but there will be another 
stage at Calcutta shortly. The work entrusted to the committee is nearly over. As 
you are aware the committee waa appointed by the Unity Conference on Nov. 3 
39 
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last and tlio reference to it was most comprohcnMive. It be^an its work the very 
day and with the sub-corn mittec chosen by itself it has hitherto held twenty-live 
sittings, each of considerable length. 

In assessing the value of our work you must reincniher what exactly it is wo 
are called upon to do and we arc doing. Our present political situation is a most 
critical one and highly complex too. It is unexampled in the world's history 
and the problem before us is one of to be or not to be, and this movement has been 
started together with the parallel movement relating to the uplift of the depressed 
classes with a view to save us from ourselves before we wouldj, expet^t to save us 
from all external danger and rise equal to the full discharge of our duty to our- 
selves and to posterity. 

We must consider the present movement in its two asptK'ts. They are the spirit 
of unity and the mechaniiial adjustment based on it in vkjw of the Ihemier’s Award 
and the coming constitution. I need hardly say that the former aspect is by far 
the most valuaule. This is permanent while the other is transient and intended to 
be modified from time to time. 

We are where we are and arc not where we ought to lie. chiefly because we have 
been divided into sections by class, orced and even conllicting econofiuc interests. 
While this is really a stumbling block in the w^ay of securing and enjoying our full 
political liberty the phenomenon has bcfm magnified and has been niide use of for 
the purpose ot preventing us to get back into our (Tod-given and inalienable rights. 
During the 25 days the comiuitte<i and the sub-committce hitherto met, I was proud 
to observe that every one fully realised the lack of national unity and every one — 
Hindu, Mussalman, iSikh and Ohnstian— displayed intense anxiety to do evervthing 
and to omit nothing necessary for reaching this divine end. This was never forgot- 
ten throughout all the proceedings oven when there w’ere keen controversies about 
several points relating to mechanical adjustments. It was a sight worth the gods 
that our Muslim brethren no less than the others have been most enthusiastic and 
intensely bent on securing our one object of unity. 8heiKh Abdul Mijecd was so 
distressed at one time, when he thought that the agreement will not be i cached, that 
he declared in anguish that ho would rather die here and be buried in Allahabad 
than return to Karachi unsuccessful, and when the .Sindjproblem was solved I\laulana 
Zafar Ali Khan was in ecslacies and sang a poem extempore rejoicing that the lost 
unity was recovered. (Applause) 

I would next call your attention to another aspect of the whole (jnestion before 
us. Let it be remembered that the ITemier’s Award, while it docs iuiusticc to all 
sections, does the most injustice to Hindu community. Ciroamng under the weight 
of this grievance, there are some amongst us who believe that the Jluidus are called 
upon to make greater sacrifices in order to make this movement for national unity 
quite successful. And surprise is expressed by some as to how 1 have managed to 
bo a party to this movement. Now, my Hindu brothers and sisters, let me admit 
to you at once that the sacrifice we arc making is the greatest but I would ask 
you to view it in two asjicets, namely subjective and ubjeeiive. Cousidored 
merely subjectively, it is a great sacrilic.e that we are making, but this 
sacrihee we are making is a self-sacrifiee. spontam.'ousiy niadc* with a view to 
rec ’eate the Indian nation and in this view I have no hesitation in 
adding that it will elevate and integrate the Hindu community in the process. 
VVe must not forget that ours was a nation which welcomed, prote^^ted and 
admitted to a footing of equality the persecuted .lews, Christians and Parsis. The 
Boul of ancient India so long hibernating owing to abnormal tunes and conditions 
is now up ill all its purity, vigour and grandeur and it is our sacred duty to re- 
cognise this great phenomenon and glory in it, too. 

Let us next objectively consider the sacrifice which we Hindus are called upon 
to make at this God-given opportunity because, if it is lost now, another mayinot 
be present again for many a year to come. Comparatively speaking, it is not a 
great thing after all. It has to be considered entirely in reference to the coming 
constitution and what is the coming constitution ? It is worth our while to envisage 
it for a minute. It is a strange 0//a Podrida of exploded feudalism, novel and 
startling federalism and Ceascrism by no means less absolute than the Tsardom of 
the whilom Tsar of Russia, This hotch potch of political mechanism is unknown 
to history and not dreamt of by political philosophers. In its scope the mechanistn 
consists of three factors— the Crown, the Indian States and British India and the 
proposed relation among these three constituents of this strange federation cons- 
titutes a sort of poutical polyandry— the States and the Crown, and the States 
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and Britifih Indians— and this orip^inal device has been hit upon that the first pair 
may tyrannise over the other partner. The Foreign Office representing? the par^ 
mountcy will have enormous powers to control British India indirectly through 
the Indian States whose members will enter our Parliament as immigrants without 
a political quarantine. The strange federal Government will have no control of the 
conditions under which these members wdll be selected. 

Ihen there is the iirovision that the (irovernor-Ocneral and the Governors are 
to have enormous powers— legislative, ljudieial and executive, in defiance of lon^?- 
established political principles rclatini? to separation of powers. In these circums- 
tances our coming constitution wdil be both fantastic and perilous. The one prob- 
lem for 113 now is wdiat should be the attitude of the country as a whole towards 
tho const itutiou whitdi is ^oini? to bo imposed upon us. Already our amiable 
fellow-subjects and patriots, who are at the Bound Table Conference with the con- 
viction that half a loaf is better than no lircad, are now emerL^inj? from'- the confusm 
isBUCf) to wliieh tliev had been Hubje<*ted. I wonder if they will .rise equal to the 
oecasion and mate the ball of the Kound Table Conference our Thermopylae at 
this national crisis. Be this as it may, 1 ween that our countrymen will be 
divided into t\>o sections, one entering the eomine; legislatures and cabinets and 
testing them from within and the rest keepint? outside and watching? the same with a 
view' to wreck them in order that out of their ashes a I’arliament mi^ht arise and 
a Htate be consinieted which is of the people, for the peo])le and by the people. 

Jt is Btran;j;o to see that already His Majesty’s Government have bc^un to use 
against us the stick of Abraham Lincoln witli its wront:: end and without its lofty 
aim rclatini? to the em;inei()aliori of slaves and the unity of the nation. They have 
warned Burma that if she does not se{>arate from India now she will never be 
allow’ed to separate attain. In other word^, under tins stranp:;e federal constitution, 
no eonstitiieiil will iiave power to secede at any tnne.^ Apparently no ^tate can 
ever enter into a contract for secession before entering? the Lederation. If bo, I 
wonder how many Indian .States would think of entering: this federation. 
Henceforth our one duly is to intej^rale ourselv(S into one nation. Let 

us never forpo*t that nations by themselves are made. We have now two movements 
before us. The object of both of them is one and the Bame. namely, just-ce, 
humanity and statesmanship. (.)nly the one is \ertical W'hile the other is horizontal. 
The lirst iias been starfed liy JM/ihat/mi (himlhi, namely, the reform and uplift 
of tho lower edas'^es of tho Ifindu^. and the other has been started by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya for the union of all relii^ions and coramiinUies in India. 
Tho debt of p:ratiliule which India ow’cs to these two ^rreat sons of hers is simply 
incalculable. The two movements siarteil by tlu'se worthy sons of India together 
eonstitulo an imiiortaiii and bnurlit epoch in the history of our political struggle. 
Wc must remember, so far as the nature and the durability of our nationality is 
concerned, wc arc in a much more favourable position than most civilized peoples 
ill the ivorUi. In the main there are three forces which disrupt a nation and fhey 
are racial, religions and economic forct's. Of these the most formidable one is the 
racial question. The lA'ague of Nations has not yet Buceoeded in protecting the 
national minorities of Furope and uniting them with the rest, fortunately, we 
are safe from this great and dangerous problem. We Hindus, Christians and 
Sikhs and practically the whole body of Muslims are of one race and all the latter 
were Hindus oiicil And any small groups that there may be in India have been 
BO long Bubjeot to the influence and culture of this race that the Indian people may be 
justly couBidered as of one race. If wc recognise this fact and ever aim high and never 
forget our goal, the other two elements of national disruption will soon disappear. 
UnittKl and consolidated and governing our country ourselves every man and every 
woman will be given equal and best opportunities, so as to enable them to rcfwh 
their best and thenceforth national poverty will begin to disappear and the health 
and the length of life wliieh have been dwindling for some years piist, so much so 
that our average is now' half of that of tho Knglishraan and many other nationalities 
will gradually and rapidly increase. ... , . 

It is to be hoped that our Bengali Hindus will fervently rejoin m making 
this movement a success. The premier province in India inlellwtiiaUy 
is Bengal and the Bengali is also highly emotional and it is but natural that now 
and then ho should be more under tho sway of his feeling than his intelligence. 
Groaning under a real grievance caused by tho Preinicr'a Award, not to mentio^n 
some others, now several of tho thinkers and leaders among them are under tne 
belief that tho Hindus in the rest of India are not standing by them as they ought 
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to. This is an imaginary grievance. I do not know how they got into that faith. 
Yet it is there. I do hope that if they do not sec the error of their belief they 
would forget and forgive, heartily join this movement and make it a complete 
success next month. The whole country is very anxiously looking forward 
to our Hindu brethren in Bengal that they would not hesitate to give uj) a few of 
thoir seats in the local legislature in favour of our Muslim fellow-cont rymen there. 
The surrender would do them no harm, while hesitation on their part involves a 
suicidal and disastrous abdication of sacred functions and duties in this grave national 
crisis. I am sure they would not forget the very essential fact that whatever the dt'grei! 
and nature of the coming political advance, the Hindus of Bengal and the J’unjab 
as well as of Sind, if separated, would have no voice in thi* government of the 
country unless the electorates are joint and unless we eo-operale uith our Muslim 
fellow-countrymen who would form th(‘ majority in the legislntiires of these three 
provinces, just as Muslim and other minorities in other ]>rovinees voiild have no 
voice whatever in the coming government execjit njion a system of joint 
electorates. I must now concludt*. The yiroposed eonstiintional adjnstnienl based on 
the union of hearts is necessarily transient and our creative expeiieiice during that 
period will tell us what things are C’aeser’.s and uhat thni<.'s are not faeser's. We 
shall then be in a far better jiosition todimand that eonsiituiion uliieb is ours, 
God-givcu, and from which ue have been loo long exeUuled. I'\»r this ]Mirj>ose 
this movement towards national unity should expand in every tliriciion and flow on 
as it expands in increasing volume. It is only when we reaeh an unbreakabli' 
solidarity that wt, can put forth our claims to got into the great » international 
family and secure our legilimatc ])l:u*e therein not only to our own eti'rnal mlvantagt', 
but also to be a light and guide to all in our <’()mmon itath towards the disliny of 
man till God shall send his angel to proclaim that I'iinc* shall be no mure. (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) 


SFCOXD DAY-Xnh. DKCEMBLR lOdJ 

The Conference mot again on the next day, the 24ih. December, and in the absence 
of Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar. Afa(l(i*> Mohan Malarif/a was \()t(>(l tnthe Chair. In 
the course of a short address, ]*andit Malaviya said that the Cinty Conh'rmee aptioint- 
ed a committee on Nov. d and that eommiltet' after la tiays' labour and deliberations 
on important matters of difTerein'es betweim tlie dillcn'iit eoinniunal mganihations, 
came to a agreement. That agreement was pul)lish<d and it wa-v d* cicled that the 
representatives of the various organisaiitnis. whouere parly to t he .agK i nient, should 
return and put the agreement before their respijctuo organisations lu lind out if it 
was acceptable to them or they desired some moditi<‘ations. 

Many unity conferences were held before, but none of than sueceedtd in arriv- 
ing at a complete agreemi'nt in respect of all the inaiters. Jiiit, thank (Jod, said 
Pandit Malaviya, the Cnily Conferenee attained eoinpiete siieecss on this oecasion. 

After achieving success last month, tluMr soli; concern was to find out haw the 
agreement was received by variou.s organisations. Some of the ‘kind friends' of 
India said that the agreemiait was of no wiliie. Hie Muslims held a 
conference in Lucknow and nec(*pted the Hettlcnnnt. Dr. Moonje, presid(*nt of tin? 
Hindu Mahasabha, also accepted it, and he having accepted it tlie Hindu Mahasabha 
would also accept it. The agreement was also put licfore the Sind pcojile and they, 
too, accepted it there and so did the Jndian Ghristiaiis. 

The representatives of the various organisations came again to Allahabad with 
all possible amendments to the formula a<lo|)fcd last, month and every propoHiiioii 
was scrutinised in the light of the amendments, and hi^ w'as glad to say that 
though amendments were made to some propositions, the committee adopted the 
agreement of last month without any very materia! alterations. The icoinrnittee took 
last month about 15 days in coming to an agreement and it was a eoincideiiee that 
this month also they concluded their deliberations on the 15th day and. thank God, 
they reached that evening the stage of complete unity in respect of all important 
matters. The Assam problem was also settled, but as there was a ditferenee in res- 
pect of some minor matters of procedure— which could not be settled as the Assam 
delegates had left, the Assam formula was not incorporated yet in the agreement. 
But he was sure that in the solution of it there would bo no diffieulty anti the for- 
mula would be finally adopted in a very short time. Matters affecting the Bikhs 
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hiid ftlHO been flatisfactorily SL'tthjd, cxcopt in re;.^ard to two provinces outside the 

run jab and be tnisled that a decision would be taken on thiun also very soon. 

The Indian Clirisiians also wore with the committee this time and questions affect- 
fiif; Ihoni were also nearly settled except some matters, which needed a little further 
examination. 

BkNOAT. RkPRI’SENTATIOX 

With regard to BeiiRal, Pandit Malaviya said that last month’s formula had 
been incorj)orafcd in tin* agreement pri^scnted to the conference that evening. 
There was no disjigrin nient on the principle (‘mbodied in that formula, namely, that 
the Mu.slirns would get .'jl per cent rcprcHcnfation in the Ilengal Council, Hindus 
41.7 and otlnr communities the remainder. But as the arrangement atrccted the 
Anglo-Indians and Ihiropeans also, the Hindus, Muslims, Hikhs and Indian Chris- 
tians could not take u final dc(‘ision in the matter, l^indit Malaviya said that 

Aiurlo-Tndians wer<‘ invitf-d to the confmcncc l)ut they did not eome. He had been 

to Bengal to stiidy tin' situation and he hoped that the Anglo-Indian community 
would eu-nperate with them. So far as Europeans were eoncerned a solution could 
not be found and anotluT etbnt would be made to secure their co-operaliou in con- 
nection with th(' unity formula. 

Blit assuming that the lauropi'ans did not accept it, then the question would 
arise how they sliould give (‘tfeet to the sehi’nic and it was for that [lurpose that 
the I’liily ('ummittei' would nnc’t in Cnieutta. Pandit INIalaviya said that it was not 
ft ddlieiilr ])rol)lem and he fully trusted that having arrived at an agreement on all 
dillienlt mattirs. tin- ([Uf'lion of Bengal would also be satisfactorily settled. Either 
the I’Airupeans wouUl cooperate with them or Cod w'ouid give them capacity to find 
out some otlier way to enable the lliuius. Mu-di ms, C’hristiaiis, etc. to work toge- 
ther in the. P>engal (’onneil. 

Proceeding. 1‘andit Malaviya said that it was a matter for gratof illness to the Al- 
mighty tliai the Enity ( ’ommitU'e had atiained smdi good results. The text of the agree- 
menf would gi\e an idea of the exiimL of their achicvi’inenl. The agreement might 
Ih‘ open to criticism that it fell slion of sonn* ideals. But it should be remembered 
that th('y wanted a Swaraj uieier which the kingdom would lie neither of Hindus, nor 
of Muslims, nor of Par'-is nor of Sikhs but of all communities. In other words, they 
wanted the Uaj of Indians, and to attain that goal the first ('ssontial step was unity 
bctwi’cn dillcreiit coniimiriitie>; in the country. ITdty was the foundation of Swaraj. 

( )n account of eontmnnal dith'rencc^ tluy were lauglmd at and considered unfit for 
Swaraj. J’iiudii Malaviya hoped that their Allahabad ncbievemeni would enable 
thmn to tell the foreigiuTS that they weic now fit for Swaraj. ITuler the pnseut 
coiidii ions, they had to abide by the tIe<’isions of others but with the achievement 
of nni‘y they wtuild have the strength nnd liberty to enforce their views. The 
Hound* 'fable Conference that was being held in England was not a conference of 
free pcopli’, said Pandit Malaviya. The Britishers were no doubt ‘free’ but those 
who had gone to the eonfeniKC from India were not free men. He did not mean 
any disrespeet to the Indian dCegalts to the Pvound Table Conference. On the 
other hand, he would say that they were doing their best at the conference for the 
country. But tlie fact lemaincd that thi'y were not ‘free’ people. I’^ntil ‘free’ people 
joined a Hound 'fable Confert nee, convened to decide the country’s constitution, 
they could not seeun' their full rights. 

'I'he result of tlni communal unify. Pandit Malaviya asserted, would bo that 
there would he held in the near future a conference in Delhi or in some other 
place, in which Indian rc]>rcsentativert would sit as freemen to frame their own 
coiiKtituiions. 'I'hcy slionld piay to Cod to give them strength to understand their 
aflairs, and to asstrl and seeiiri' their rights. Pandit Malaviya hoped that after the 
Allahabad achievement, the coiiqilaint that there was no unity in India would dis- 
appear. One result of unity would be political But unity would also change completely 
the social life of the dilferent communities. He was dreaming of the day when all 
]>e()])le, in every eity in India. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, etc., would unite 
and considering the country as the common Motherland, would combine in the 
efl'ort to make her free like other natioiiB. 

TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

Pandit Qorinda Malaviya next presented to the conference the text of the A^ee- 
ment adopted by the Unity CJommittee and intimated that the formal report of the 
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committee would be ready after the Calcutta meeting. The following ia the text of 
the Agreement, : — 

‘This Conference is emphatically of opinion that a Government at the Centre 
responsible to the people and possess ing tne full right of a National Government 
will alone satisfy the needs of India and ensure the welfare of her people. 

The Conference therefore demands that control over the Government of India 
not excluding defence, foreign relations and finance, should be transferred to the 
Indian people with only such safeguards, for a short period fixed by statute, 
as may be shown to be demonstrably necessary in the interests of India. 

The Governments in the provinces shall be autonomous and fully responsible to 
the legislature. 

With reference to residuary powers to be exercised by the Indian and the 
provincial (xovernments being scheduled exhaustively, the powers so scheduled and 
divided shall not be withdrawn from the provincial Governments by the Indian 
Government ; and further, any subject not specially niontioncd in the schedule shall 
belong to the Indian or the provincial Government according to the relevancy and 
closeness of connection with the subjects so scheduled. The final decision n'gardmg 
doubts about subjects not scheduled shall vest in the Huprenic Court, the opinion 
of the Central Government jirevailing in an emergency until interlocutory direction 
or final decisions will have been obtained. 

It is also agreed that a committee be appointed to draw nj) the scheilulcs. 

It is agreed that among others, provisions to the following elfoct be included in 
the clause relating to fundamental rights : 

(1) All citizens without distiiictiou of religion shall be equal before the 
law. 

(2) The State shall undertake to assure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all citizens without distinction of community, caste, creed, race or 
Bex. 

^3) All citizens shall have an equal right of access to and use of public roads, 
public wells and all other places of public resort. 

(4) Legislative and administrative provisions may not cstabli.sh any dificr- 
cntial treatment of nationals belonging to a minority. Similarly, they mav 
not be interpreted or applied in a discriminatory manner to the detriment of such 
persons. 

(5) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion arc, 
Bubject to public order and morality, guaran teed to every citizen. 

(fi) All minorities Bhall have an equal right to esiablisb, manage and control at 
their own expense any charitable, religious, cultural and social nismutions, any 
Bchool and other estauliehraeuts for instruction and education, with the right to use 
their own language and script, and to exercise their own religion therein. 

(7) No restrictions shall be imfiosed on the free use by any Indian of any lan- 
guage or script in private intercourse, in commerce, religion and in the press or in 
the publication of any kind or at public meetings. 

(8) Every citizen shall have the right to ket*p and bear arms in accordance with 
regulaticns in that behalf. Sikhs shall have freedom to carry Kripans. 

(9) Hindustani shall bo the language of the Central (toverii merit with the right 
to use either Hindi or Urdu character as the ordinary scripts, the use of English 
being permitted. 

/lO) In the provinces, the provincial language shall be the official language with 
liberty to use Hindustani or linglish. 

That the committee to be appointed to* draft the clauses relating to fundamental 
rights be requested to consider the above provisions and the recommendations rela- 
ting to fundamental rights contained in the Nehru report and the resolutians of the 
Congress at Karachi, 

Protection of Relkhon, Culture and Personal Laws 

(t) The articles in the constitution relating to Fundamental Right shall include 
a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of their culture, lan- 
guage, scripts, education including grants-in-aici from public funds, profession and 
practice of religion and of religious endowments. 

(tV) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied in 
the Oonslitution. 
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(Hi) Protection of political and other rights of minority communities in the 
various provinces shall bo within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The procedure to be provided for such cases shall be expeditious]. 

t»r) The personal laws of a community shall not be modified except in response 
to a desire of the community expressed through its representatives in the I^'gisla- 
ture or otherwise and with the support of the public opinion of the community 
concerned. 

(v) No change shall be made in the personal law of the Mussalmans as it is in 
force in British India except in accordance with Islamic principles. 

(vi) If a bill is passed which, in the opinion of two-thirds of the members of 
any Legislature rcprcBcnting a particular community aflects their religion or social 
practice hash'd on religion, or in the cus(5 of fundamental rights of the subjects if 
one third of the members olijcct, it shall he open to such members to lodge their 
olijection thereto, within a period of one month of the Bill being passed by the 
House, with the BrcKidenl of the House. wh() shall forward them to the Oovernor- 
(icncral or the (rovcnior, as the case may be, and he shall thereupon suspend the 
oiieration of that Bill for one vear, ui)f)n the expiry of which period he shall remit 
the said Bill for furthiT consiiferntion by the I>cgi8lature. When such Bill has been 
further considered by the Legislature and the Legislature concerned has refused to 
revise or modify the Bill so as to meet the obj<’ction thereto, the Governor-general 
or the Governor, as the case may be, may give or withhold his assent in the exer- 
cise of his direction. j)rovidcd further, that the validity of such Bill may be chal- 
lenged in the Supreme (.\)urt by any two members of the dominion atreeted thereby 
on ihe ground that it aflects their religion or social practice based on ;religion or 
contravenes one of their fundamental rights. 

The Army 

It is agreed that recruitment to the army, including air and naval forces, shall be 
open to all nationals irrespective of caste or cree<i, who possses the necessary 
qualifications, in considering which military traditions will be taken into conside- 
ration ; but it shall be no bar to any person being recruited that he has no military 
tradition. It is also agreed that the army shall be kept free from Provincialism. 

CABlNETfl 

(i^ In the formation of the Cabinet of the Central Government, so far as possible 
members belonging to the Miissalmnn, Sikh and Indian Christian communities shall 
be included by convention, and the ministry shall be jointly responsible to the 
L*gislaf lire. 

Further, during the first ten years in the formation of the Central Cabinet a 
scat shall be otlVrctd to a member of the Sikh community, and the seats for the 
Mussulmans shall be adequate in numbt^r. 

lii) In the formation of Provincial Governments the claims of important Indian 
minorities of the jirovince for inelusimi of an adequate number of their members in 
the Cabinet shall bo recognised by convention. The ministry shall be jointly 
responsible to the legislature. 

N. B. 1. In the selection of the ministers belonging to minority communities, 
regard shall be had to the fact that they command the confidence of a fair number 
of the members of their community in the legislature. 

N. B. II. Nothing in this agreement shall debar members of small minor- 
ities like the Parsia from entering the legislatures or holding appointments in the 
Cabinets. 


Services 

(i) No person shall be under any disability for admission into any branch of 
ihe public services of the country, merely by reason of community, caste, creed, 
race or sex. 

(ii) Memberships of any community, caste, creed race or sex, shall not be 
a groTuid for promotion or supersession on any public service. 

(iii) Appointments shall be made by' non-party Public Services Commissions. 
Central and Provincial, which shall proscribe the qualifications necessary to main* 
tain the efficiency of Public Services and which shall, oonsistently with the principle, 
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serve a fair representation to the various communitioa in the Piil)lic Hervices of the 
country in conformity with the recommendations of the Committee which is to be 
appointed under sub-clause (v) below : — 

(iv) In the Public Services Commission for the Punjab, Muslims, JTindua and 
Sikhs shall be represented. Similarly in all Provincial Services (Commissions 
important communities of the provinces shall be represented. 

(v) It is agreed that a Committee consistinjj: of seven per.sons with power to 
co-opt local members for work connected with the. provinces l)e nppointi'cl to con- 
sider and recommend a scheme such as would best ^ivc ctlcct to the priuciph'S em- 
bodied in this resolution. 

Note: — The Committee will be composed of 'i Hindus. 2 Muslims, 1 Sikh and 
1 Indian Christian member. 


Centra li Lr.dihLA i ere 

(1) In the absence of definite information as to the prob'ction, ])owers and func- 
tions of members returned by Indian States to an All-Imlia I’cdcral Lc^^islaturc 
that may come into existence, this ai!;rccrncnt as to tlu' rt'scTvatKm of scats in 
the Central Legislature is entered into with referenee only to the repre-sentation of 
British India. 

(ii) It is HBreed that in the CVntral L(\e:islat urt‘. out of th(‘ total elcctf d seals 
allotted to British India. 32 per e(‘nt. shall })e nsirv<sl for Miislmis. ■l-’j per cent, 
(i.e., 14 scats out of .30(3 fur Sikhs. 2 per cent, for Indian Ciui'.tians, and 1 seat 
for Anglo-Indians. The rest will constitute the general electorate. 

Joint Electo rates 

It is agreed that all elections shall take pia(*c through Joint Electorates. But 
for the next ten years the following method of {‘lcctK)u l>eing a modified form of 
Maulana Muhammad Ali's formula shall b(‘ in force : — 

Out of the candidates who have scctinjd at least ;{') per cent, of tln^ votes polled 
of their own community, the candidate who secures the highc.^t number of votes 
polled on the jnint electoral roll shall be declared elcclc<l. 

In case there is no candidate who has secured 30 per cimt. of votes polled of his 
own community, then out of his two candidates who sceiirc the highest number of 
votes of their own community, that candidaie shall be declared elct icd uho secures 
the highest number of votes of the total votes polled. 

At the end of ten years this rule of 30 per cent, shall cease automat i(‘al!y. It 
will be open however to any community in any province to give up this system 
in favour of joint electorate.s pure ami simple earlier, or even to start nub. 

N. B.— For the purposes of electorates Barsis shall be ineludid among the 
Hindus, Jews among the Europeans or Anglo- Indiams a.s the ease may be, and lien 
Israils among the Indian Christians. 

Weiohtaee for Memjm.-. 

It is agreed that the weightage enjoyed by Muslim minorities previous to the 
British Cabinet’s decision shall he maintained for the next, (m years. 

The number of scats reserved for Mu.slims in the various Broviiiciul Lc'gislaturcs 
shall be as is shown below (The figures are being examined'. 

Benoae 

(!) There shall be joint electorate with reservation of scats. 

(2) The Muslims will get 51 per cent, of the seats and the Hindus ami others 
included in the general electorate will get 11.7 per cent,, including in both cases 
seats for special constituencies. 

(3) All reservations of seats and all special constituencies will cease automati- 
cally after ten years. 

(4) A committee should be appointed to obtain the additional seats and adjust 
the claims of the Muslims and the Hindus and others in regard to the agreed ratio 
of their represeutation in the Bengal Council and to settle any other matter con- 
nected therewith, as required in clause 1 and 2. 

(5) Joint electorates will be acceptable to the Mussalraans of Bengal only when 
they get 51 per cent, representation in the whole House. 

(6) Both the edmmunities will work together for the immediate establishment 
of lull responsible government both at the centre and in the provinces. 
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(7) When reflervation of scata ceasea there should be adult suffrage. 

(8) All the above clauses stand together. 


The Punjab 

It is agreed that in the Punjab the following arrangement shall be in force for 
ten years only from the com rneri cement of its operation : — 

(1) The Cabinet of the province shall include at least one 8ikh and one Hindu 
member. 

(2) The ministry shall be jointly responsible to the Legislature. 

{\\) (a) Any leginlative measure or administrative policy undertaken by the 
ministry to which objection m taken in the Council by more than three-fourths of 
the memberH l>elonging to all the minority communities on the ground that the 
policy or measure is discriminatory or that it injuriously affects particular interest 
of any of the minority conimunitifs ahall, if the ministry accepts the objection as 
valid, be withdrawn. If the ministry docs not admit that the measure or policy 
is of such a chara( ter. a refen ner shall be made by the ministry to a special 
tribunal appointed for the purpose by the ('entral tiovernment consisting of three 
Indian judges of High Court, not two of whom shall lajlong to the same community 
and one shall belong to the aggri(‘ved community, and if no High Court judge of 
the aggrii'ved community is availalile, then one belonging to that community who 
is eligibh* for ajipointment as sneh shall be apfioinlcd, and their opinion which 
shall be given wiiliin a month of the reference, shall decide the question and bo 
biiuling on the Provincial ( Invemimmt. 

in ease the ministry refuses to abide by it, it shall be bound to resign. 

{//) Any leginlaiivc measure of the same character as described above initiated 
by any non-oflicial mrml)er, if oh]ect<-d to as above, shall be subject to the same 
proeediirt' us abuv(‘, ffudcitis 

(c) It IS agreed that the safeguard mentioned above shall apply to the U. P., 
liibar and On^.^a and ilornbay. 

( I) The seals in the Legislative Council including those for special constituencies 
shall be reserved as follows : — 


I'or Muslims 
For Hindus 
b'or Sikhs 
For Indian Chris- 
tians 

For Anglo-Indians 
and Kurojiean.s 


51 per cent. 
27 per cent, 
20 per cent. 

3 seats. 

1 seat. 


It is propo.sed (hat (he total numbiT of seats for the Council should be 200. 
Put whatever the number that may be tinallv fixed the percentage of the seats of 
the ditfereiit eommiiii ities shall be maintained as has been stated above. 

(JJ All the above clauses shall be inter- dependent. 


Sind 

1. It is agreed that Sind be constituted into a separate province enjoying the 
same measure of autonomy as other major provinces of British India with safe- 
guards for minorities similar to those agreed to in the case of some other 

provinces, namely : 

(i) that the Cabinet of the province will be jointly responsible to the Legislature 
and shall include at least one Hindu minister; 

(»/) that measures of the character describetl in para 3 of the Punjab formula 
shall bo 8ul)ji*ci to the procedure described therein ; 

(in) (a) The franchise qualittcations shall be the same for all communities 

throughout the province, but they need not necessarily be the same in rural, urban 
and sjiecial constituencies. 

(d) Consistently with the principle embodied in (iii) (a), an effort should be 

made to reflect the population of all the communities in the electorate as far as 

possible. 

(c) There shall be joint electorates with reservation of 37 per cent, of the total 
seats ( including the special constituencies ) for the Hindis in the local legislature. 

Provided that after ten years, if the Hindus so desire, the reservation of seats 
for the Hindus shall be on the population basis, but they shall have, in addition, 
the right to contest further seats. 

40 
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(d) There shall be joint electorates in the local bodies or any representa- 
tive body constituted by a sfiiluto and no reservation in favour of the 
majority community except as a result of .any demand from the minority commu- 
nity for reservation on a population basis the minority community and the majority 
beinp: determined in each local area aecordinj!; to population. 

(c) The reernitment to rnblic Services shall be made by an impartial Public 
Services Commission, on ^vhleh at least one-third shall be Hindus and Cv) per cent 
of the posts shall be tilled by open competition on thi* basis of im'rit, alone, 40 per 
cent bein^ reserved for redressing eomniunal ineijualities, and in filling up appoint- 
ments, the Public Services Commission shall ttivo preferciiee tu tSindhis and domi- 
ciled Sindhis. 

(/*) There shall be no discriminatory lep:islation or taxation and Inono shall be 
pn'judiced merely by reason of his caste, m-eed or tribe in ac({uirin^ or enjoying 
civic and economic rights, inclndin<j:: the ri{;'lit of owning, piiretiasin^^ or disposin^^ 
of landed estates in the open market and the freedom of choice of any profession 
or calliiifr. 

This will not atPeet any existin'^ law in force in Sind. 

Sir Shah Nawa/ llhiiltoo and i*rof. II. E. Chablani be rcqiu'sted to recommend 
consistently wdth the prineipUi ennnciattHi above a de/inition ot an ae;ri('ii it iirist for 
any legislation which may lie undertaken for the i)roteeUoii of ai^qicultiirists and 
their decision Ix' accept t*(l. 

(//) The Judiciary shall be independent of the Exeeiilive by separating the Exe- 
cutive from the diulieiary. 

(h) There shall be a tJjief Court or fliirh Court in Sind. 

II. This agreement as to ttie separation of Siiul is an inU'cral part of the com- 

munal settlement cone(,‘niinii; tiu‘ whole of India and shall be det'im'd iiio)) 'rative in 
case for any reason the seit,i('meni as a whob* (lo('s not into opciMtioii. 

III. It is also ati:reed that a Conb.Tenei' of leaders ot Sind l)e Imld by the end 
of ,Ianuary, JDd.'t to eo'isidc'r lh(‘ (juestinn of appointment ot a coinnii! teo to investi- 
gate ways and means for inakini^ ^ood tin; delicil as dixdosi-d in the Itraym' lt('j)Ort 
aud to consider the qu'-siion ot piaem;^ the rej)urt of the l\)nimii tei*' before the 
people as su‘i;^ested by l*rof. Chablani. 

The Xortli-WJ'ht frontier l*rovinee shall have the same Hiatus and form of 
p^overnmeiit and adihinistralioii as the oihia* juovinces. 

llAia ( Ills I AN 

It is af:^reed that the beiicfits of a rci^nlar const it nl ional .system of administra- 
tion shall be exteiuh-d to Jlihiehislan and the tix'thod ot a('}iievMie the objisU. would 
be considered hereafter by a hn!)-eommiri.e/> in consuliat ion the rcpri'sentatives 

of the lialooeh eonl'erenee with due ree:;ird to tin* inl.eresis id ile^ minoiities. 

It is aj^rei'd that the various ])arfs of tins ■eitlement aie i nier-eonnected and the 
entire settlmnent shall be regarded as one indivisiiile entity snd shall be ^iven eHeet 
to as a whole. 

The Muslim proposal that provision Ix' made lor the appointment cJ Qa/ds for 
the disposal of eases re^ardini:: m irriae:e and divorce anione; ^Muslims w;is hron/^ht up. 

Mr. Bharooeha statixl that, tiie ju-aetiee which olcnins in Bombay rein' in;/ to the 
hearin;^ of cases of divorce amonii: Jhirsis mav nes.i t he r<‘(j'iireni(nit's ot the Muslims. 

It w^as ae-reed that the proposal and Mr. lliiarooeha 's suejistioii be refi'rrixl t.o a 
Committee of the followin;^: seven persons to consider and rei)ort. on tlie tpiostion in 
all its Ijcarings inelndin;; the i)rineii)le and proiierty of coastitutiu;^ courts of Qazis 
separate from existing courts 

(1) Dr. Kailash Nath Katju (convener;, (2) Dr. B. 8, Moonje, (.2) Sir llari Singh 
Gour. (4) Khwaja Abdul Majid, f.o) Maulaiia Abul Mohasin Mohamnud Sajjad (G) 
Mrs. Hamid Alt and (7) Sardar Ilarnam Singh. 

After the presentation of the Agreement Maidana Ahal Kalam A\ad in the 
course of a long speech traced the history of the unity movement and expressed 
the hope that the agreement that had been reached would be aecei)ted by all the 
organisations as every effort had been made to accept the demands of all the 
communities. 

Mrs. Muthu Lakshmi Reddy of Madras moved an amendment requesting the 
committee to make it clear in the agreement that women possessed equal citizenship 
rights and that the word ‘men’, wherever it was mentioned, included ‘women’. 
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She flaid amidat laiitrhfer lliat they knew from experienoc that even parents did 
not treat their sona and dan^htera .alike. Eiider t,h(! Monta'^u-tdielmsford Reforms 
each individual province had to pass a resolution in the h'^islalurc for the grant 
of ^vomen’K jtolilical rights. 'PlK'y further knew that compulsory education, wherever 
it was brought into force, was tirst made a])plieable to boys and even the rights of 
inheritance of women win* unequal to nun’s rights. In tlie democratic and res- 
ponsible goviTiiment which, she believed, was poing to be inaugurated in the near 
future and would be represcuital ive of all sections of the jieopii;, the definition sug- 
gcated by her should he included to clear all their douhts and to throw open to 
women all professions tind offices ineluding tlie judiciary, wduie as jurors, women 
could he very helpful in arriving at a cool, calm and peaceful jiidt inent. After 
giving a message of love and symjiathy on ht'haii of the women's organisations, the 
ppeaker eondemned tlm e()mmniial rc'pmseiitat ion given to women under the 
Premier’s Award and hojied tin* (*onferencr would aceept her amendnunt. 

l*uH(lit (Jnuri >Sh(in/,ar Misra ilonhted if amendincij ts could be moved at the 
confereiiee. 'llu‘ pri'sid^mt informed him that iMrs. Jtedcly was only making a 
BUggestion for the acciqitanee of the unity eonimittee. 

Mrs. Iteddy’s suggestion wnis suiijioited by ]Mrs. *'*^ara!a Debi Choudhruni and 
Mrs. Asjif All, 

Mr. Ji(i/t'rif/ra ['ra^a'i expressed the hopi' fh;d as llio agreement in question w'aB 
reached between all the eornmunit ies, the (’oneiess would also accept it. 

ShciUi Ahdttl Majid in the eouise of his remarks sug^'csted that branches of 
the Unify (Vuileniice sliould be started in every nook and corner of the country 
with a view to educate puiilic opinicm in favour of tlic pact. 

Maiitcr Tara Ao/,/// ti listed that the eommunal pact would completely change 
the atmosphere of the country and would bring about comiilete unity between all 
communities. 

Among otlier speakers were Dr. Mixuijc, l\lrs. Motilal Nehru. INIaulana Hafizul 
Ivehmaii, Mr. Deva D.is (iaiidhi, Mi>. (io-Thi Ren Captain, Mr. Ancy and Mr. 
Bharueha. 

Mrs. Sarnia Dcii Choudlnaai next moved the following resolution : — 

‘Th(' coiiferi'iiee ]ilae(s on r('eord its high a])p.r( eiat ion of the invaluable services 
remlcK’d by the com mil: ee l>y its aiduous labours and eongratulales the country on 
the ufi])rceedenie(l mc'asuies of agreuuint so far leachdl by the committee on the 
outstanding communal jiroblems.” 

'I'he resolution was parsed afttr it wa.s sup]>ortcd by ^Irs. Reddy and Rani 
Rajwade. d'he latter in the course o{ remarks addial that the women in the States 
were jiraying for the suecess of the lAiity C'onferenec. 

RruMA 

Dr, Sijrd Mahniial next moved the following resolution 

‘The representatives of the Indian pi'ople nssembhd at an All-Parties Unity 
Confereiiee, while reaffirming the previems cUci.sions of the people of India that it 
is the inalienable npht of the j.eojde of Burma to decide for themselves whether 
they will be made ])art of Judia ])olitieally or separate from her. ofl’er their cordial 
congratulations to the p(oi>le of Burma on tlicir decision as expressed through the 
last general elections to the Burma J.(CgiHlative Couneil and the vote of the Council 
not to separate from India and licartily welcome ths decision as being in the best 
interests of Burma and India. Tlio Conferem e feels eoufidt'iit that the relations of 
Belf-governing India and Burma will be thoroughly houourable and beneficial to 
both the yieoples.” 

Moving this resolution Dr. Mahmud said that it was a strange coincidence that 
the great achievement of Pandit Malaviya in the cause of unity coincidM with his 
72ucL birthday, which was to take place on the next day. 

He added that the year 111.12 witnessed three great .events which wmuld not only 
he recorded in the history of India but would also change the political conditiouB. 
They were the Poona pact, the unify agreement brought about by Pandit Malaviya 
and Maulana A/.ad’s (tlbris and the failure of the Government to separate Burma. 

The resolution was jiasscd after it w'ae supported by Dr. Moonje. 

In the course of the speeches the delegates expressed their feeling ^.of great ad- 
miration for Pandit Malaviya and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, whose untiring efforts 
were principally the cause of the success of the unity negotiations.j 
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The conference was then adjourned. The next session of the Conference was 
announced to be "summoned after the result of the committee’s meotin^>^ at Calcutta. 
In this connection Pt, Malaviya and others left Allahabad for Calcutta on the 
26th. December, 


The Bengal Hindus’ Conference 

While the Unity Conference was being held in AllaJmbad, a conference of selected 
Hindu representatives from the dilferont districts of B ■ngal was lield in Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1932 to consider the Allahabad agreeni'mi and the im- 
plications thereof. Mr. J. N. Basu, idberal leader, presided. Tla; ])rc8ident ex- 
plained the political situation in the country following tlie I^rcmirr’s Communal 
Award, and how the Allahabad proposals were mooted. He asked the conference to 
consider the proposals and give their representatives at the forthcoming Allahabad 
Conference a mandate on the subject. 

Accordingly, a representative Bengal Hindus’ Conference was held on the next 
day, the 1 1th. December, in the Indian Assoeiation Hall. Mr. ,1. N. Basu 
presided. In connection with the Allahabad Huity Conference aresolulion was passed 
that on the principle that there would be no reservation of seats in the legislatures 
on a communal basis, the Bengal Hindus waived their objeciions to bl per cent 
of seats being reserved for Moslems in the Buigal C^mncil only, joovided that the 
Hindus were given 44.7 per, cent representation in the whola house and not otherwise, 
and on the following farther eonditions w'hich should be tn'ateil as eonditions 
precedent, viz. all reservations ceasing automatically after 10 yiars, irrespective 
of:adu]t suffrage, both communities, however, woiking for the introduction of adult 
franchise and all election in Bengal taking jilace through joint electorate ; and 
relevant safeguards embodied in the Ihinjab settlement Ix' guaranteed lo the Hindu 
minority in Bengal, and special eonstituene-ies cease automatically after 10 years 
including special coustitueiicies for Europeans also. 

The Conference also resolved that the province be redistributed on a 
linguistic basis and all Bengali-speaking tracts be brought within the pro- 
vince and the resolutions adopted at the conferenee be mandatory on delegates from 
Bengal. 

Eighteen delegates were elected for the Unify (’onference at Allahabad. Repre- 
sentatives from all the districts in Bengal attended the eonfere.iee. 

Bengal Hindus meet Unity Conference Representatives 

This led to a serious deadlock and necessitated the adjournment of the Unity 
Sub-committee at Ahahabad on the 15th December. A deputation consisting of Dr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar, the President and Dr. B. S. Moonjee eanu* to (-alcutta to 
hold there a conference of the representatives of the Bengal Hindus and to make 
a way out of the impasse presented by them. Accordingly, the Bengal Hindus’ 
Conference, comprising of representative Hindus, was summoned at Calcutta 
on the l8th, December. Mr, Alchilchandra Ihitt, as president of the conference, 
called upon Dr. Moonjee to explain to the conference the mission which had brought 
them to Calcutta. 

Dr, Moonjee explained at length what had transpired at Allahabad and why they 
had been deputed by the conference to Bengal to consult the Hindu leaders there. 
They had been entrusted with the duty of asking the Bengal Hindus to surrender 
two seats out of their quota under the communal award in order to make good 51 
per cent seats to the Muslims. 

Mr. J, C. Gupta then moved a resolution embodying Dr. Moonjee’s suggestion 
which, however, fell through owing to want of support. 

The conference then passed a resolution reiterating their former decision and 
making clear that no further seats should come out from the general and non- 
European constituencies to make up the Muslim quota of 51 per cent. 
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Oppofling the resolution Mr, Vijlaraffhavachariar made an appeal to the Bengal 
Hindus to save tfie situation and help the successful termination of the Unity 
Conf(Tencc. JIc felt that the conference had really started the march towards 
unity and thoug:ht it their worth while to take this fact into consideration. 

After the resolution had been passed, the Secretary of the Sikh Bights Conference 
placed the ease of the Sikhs before the house and claimed one seat for the Sikhs in 
the Ib'nal legislature as they had p^ot important business relations in the province 
and claimed special historical importance. He then moved a formal resolution to 
that efteet. 

Mr. S. K. Roy Choudhimj. Secretary, Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, explained 
the ditlicultios involved in such a claim as there were many other and more influen- 
tial minorities who could with trreater force put forward such claims. It was open 
to the Sikh leadirs to stand as candidates from the fr^^’ucral constituencies and he 
assured that those who would be in chartre of the elections would keep their claims 
in view in setting u]) candidati's. The Sikhs thereupon withdrew their resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya Meett Bengal Hindus 

After the Allahaliad Conference was over, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Matilana 
Abul Kalam Azad and otln r members of the sub-committee of the Allahabad Unity 
(Jonference rm't at Birla Park, Calcutta on the 27th. December and after a consulta- 
tion amoriL'’ themselves met the representatives of the local Hindus. It was reported 
that the Bcnjial Hindu repri'senlatives reiterated the resolution adopted by the execu- 
tiv(‘ committee of the P.eniral IVovineial Hindu Sabha n^ji'ctinp; the Allahabad proposal 
wdii(h wanted to assure Muslims of bl per e(‘nt of the total number of seats in the 
local Council irrcsjieetive of what mi^ht be left to the Hindus. 

Snbseipiently.ta rcfiresentative eonfiTonee of Bengal Hindus, attended amonp; others 
by the bon. Mr. B, P- Sin^h Boy, Minister, and several members of the Bengal 
(^nincil, (liseiissed for five hours, on the 28th. December, the proposal of the Unity 
("onferenee eoncf'rning Bengal, The conh rence was addressed amor.g others by Pandit 
ISlalaviya, i)r. Moonje, Mr. M. 8. Amy and Babu llajendra Prasad, who explained 
at great length the implications of tlic Allahabad C’onference and appealed to them 
to tind out a better jiroposal if the Allahabad proposals were unacceptable to them. 

The discussion uas lusted throtigboiit and a large number of speakers partici- 
pated. Mr. Akhil C'baiuira Dutt presided. The conference was held at the Indian 
Association Hall. Among others Messrs. X. K. Basu, B. C. Chatterjee, T. C. 
Coswami and J, (\ (Bipta particijiated in the diseiission. An adjournment motion 
to allow the conference to discuss the subjiet further was put to vote but was lost, 
although Tiiudit Malavi} a'.had asked the house to accept it. 

The eonfercnco adopted a resolution “declaring that they agreed to the granting 
of a statutory majority of seats to the Muslims in the provincial legislature for a 
lemjiorary jieriod of 10 years only provided bothjthc communities would jointly fight 
for the reduel ion of tlie undue and unjust weightage given to Europeans in the 
award to enable a statutory majority for the Muslims and seats to the Hindus 
according to the jiojinlation basis and on the conditions mentioned in the Bengal 
memorandum to the Unity Conference. 

‘Tn view of the fact that the Muslims are unwilling to agree to the terms previ- 
ously set forth and arc asking for a surrender of Hindu seats even before the joint 
fight is put up and in view of the alterations made in the previous decisions of the 
Unity Conference Committee regarding the proposals about the army and the 
judiciary which are undi inocratic and aangerous, the conference declared that no 
useful piirfiose would he served by proceeding with negotiations further at the 
present stage and further declared that the Bengal Hindus are prepared to strive 
for constitutional advance on non-comraunal national lines only. The conference 
further resolved to appoint a committee consisting of Messrs. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
B. C. Chalterji, J. C. Gupta, P. N. Tagore, N. R. Sarkar, Akhil Cb. Dutt and others 
to discuss with the Committee of the Unity Conference, the Muslims and other 
communities and to consider and devise means to solve all problems regarding 
Bengal and other matters of vital importance consistent with the principle of the 
resolution adopted already and the committee will report to this conference.’’ 

An objection was raised regarding the consistency in adopting the second reso- 
lution in view of the first resolution, Jbut the President ruled it out. 
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Unity Sub-Committer Meeting 

In view of the above resolution, the members of the sub-eommitteo of the 
Allahabad Unity Conference met ai 2 :ain at liirla Park, on the 29th. December, the 
members appointed by the Bens^al Hindus’ Conference. The two resolutions adopted 
yesterday at the Bengal Hindus’ Conference Avere read out and several members of 
the Unity Conference Sub-Committee (houp:ht that in view of the adoption of such 
resolutions it was no use continuin^i: to discuss the subject at least at the present 
moment. But in view of the second resolution appointin|j; a committee to strive 
for a solution of all problems, the sub-cominitt(‘.e came to the conclusion after 
some discussionlthat the committee of the Beupjal Hindus' Conference would discuss 
among; themselves and endeavour to find out whether some lines for the solution 
of the impasse created as re<j;ards the P>eng:al question would be found. Tln^ lU'ng:al 
conference committee thereupon adjourned till the next day, the 30th. December, 
for discussion of the matter and the Pnity 8ub-Commitce was consciiuently post- 
poned until the 31st when the matter taken uj). 

The meeting; of the Beng;al committee was attended by almost all mi'inbers of the 
committee and came to the concln-^ion after (wo hours’ heated dis oissi )!! (bat tin: 
presich'nt of the meeting; be anthorisc'd to ‘ inform Pandit Mtilaviya that to 
earry on further neg;otiat!onR as rei;:ar(ls the Beng:al (jiiestion at least for^ th(‘ present 
moment would serve no useful ])nr|)os(‘. It was ri'portcd that at the nu’etiug appi-als 
were made to consider the ])ro])osals further, hut th(‘ majority did not find any rea- 
son in post))onin^ the decision ami han^dn^ on the subject upon which, according; 
to a majority, Ben^^al had clearly spoken. 

BrA'fiAi. Hindus Unj>i:<’ided 

The Biib-committee of the Allahabad Unity Conference met, as programmed, at 
Birla Park on the 31»t. December, and uas aiUauled except for the absene); of 
Maulana Abdul Majid Sindlii, by ail the ni'milxTs of the Allahabad Unity t'onferenec 
Sub-committee, the Bengal irimlus’ C:ommiite(‘ and also Khan Bihadnr Abdul Momin, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq, Maulvis Abdul Karim and Siiainshn Jdin. 'J’he following 
otfieial account was given to the jinss: — 

“The sub-eommitteo of the Unity (Conference met again at 3 o'clock this after- 
noon. Mr. Akliil Dutt informed the committee that the coininiLt ei' of tlu' Bengal 
Hindus’ Conference liad b(‘en unable' to arrive at any solution so far, but that the 
committee had finished their deliberations.” 

Pandit Malaviya thereupon proposed that the sub-eomnuttee i)f> adjournerl. After 
Mr. Mahomed Hussain, Mr. Fazlul Haq. Mr. Aiidiil Motmii, Abdul Karim and 
several others had spoken on the ])ropos*il, it w in reMnlv(*(| to ;( Ij.nirn lh(' ciimmit- 
tee, in view of Ramzan, to Feb, 4, 11)33 The jirc'^i^lent of i lu' siih-oommittec was 
authorised to fix and anuounce the venue of the sub-commitlee laur on. 
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THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

An emorf>:Gnt f::GnGraI mcotiriK of tho Benical Provinciiil Tlindii 8abha was held 
at (Jaleutta on the 14th. July 1932, Babii LlirendninalU Dutta prcsidinfj;. The follow- 
ing; resolutions were passed : 

“(1) The Sabha places on record its deliberate opinion that the Muslim Con- 
ferenee held at CaleuLta on July 9 and 10 represented only a handful of Muslim 
cominunalists and that their claim to speak on behalf of the Bengal community 
was unfounded. 

“The iSaljha rc^^ards with ^rave disapproval the preposterous su^^estion put for- 
ward by the said conference with a patronising show of |;encrosity to the Hindus 
to allot the Muslims 51 jTcr cent seats in the Ben^^al Cbuneil which in effect would 
reduce the jiroportion of Hindu seats to about JO per cent. 

“(2) The Sabha emphasises emphatic disapproval of the solution of the communal 
prol)l(‘m in the ])rovinee put forward by irresponsible persons on the basis of an 
ecpial division in the leeislatiire and the services and n'ptidiatcs the claim of such 
persons to rejirestmt the Sabha or any section of the Hindus of the province. 

“(J) The habha einpliasises the fact that taking the numerical strcn<;th of the adult 
population of both coinmtinitu'S, the Muslims are not in a majority and that from 
the standpoints of education, culture, sacrifice, wealth and the taxes paid they can- 
not hear eomparisou with the Hindus. Hence in any scheme of redistribution of 
[lolitical power, the Hindus may juatly claim a superior jiosition in the future 
i;OV’crninerit. 

“(4) The Sabha endorses the manifesto issued last April by prominent Hindu 
leaders of all sliades of ojiinion in the provitu’e and is jirepared with a view to 
foster a sjurit of national solidarity to sup[>ort the resolution of the Beof^al Bresi- 
dem*y Muslim Lea;;ue demanding joint electorates with reservation of seats and 
insists that the communal <picstion should be settled on the same btisis for the 
whole of India. 

“(5) The Sabha has read with ,ij;rave concern the unconfirmed report circulated 
in the press to the effect that the Government of India have rc^'ornmended the 
allocation of 117 scats to Mahoincdans and 7S to Jlindns in a house of 250 in 
Beiif^al on the basis of separate electoral The rceomraendation, if in fact made 
or ^iven effect to, will in the opinion of the Sabha be a biiindiT of tho first magni- 
tude, bnn;;!!!^ into bcin^ a Mnsiim Uaj in tlie province and inevitably leading to 
ail atr:tz:ravaii(m of the coinniiinal trouble and the ])erpel nation of a slate of p:rave 
internal commotion in the country and will inflict irreparable injury on Bengal. 
The Sabha will resist such a scheme if inaugurated to its utmost power. 

CALCUTTA HINDU CITIZENS’ MEETING 

A public meeting of tho Hindu citiz-ms of Calcutta \vas held at the Albert Hall 
on the 28th. July 1932, Sir B. B. (rhosh ex-jud^e of the Caleuttu Hi^h 
(bnrt, presiding. The meeting which has attemled amom;; others by Mr. B. JP. 
Sin^h Roy. Munster, Local Si'lf-Govcrnment, expressed its stroni; condemnation 
of the attem{)ts that w’crc bcin^; made in certain quarters to secure a statutory 
majority for a particular community in any province. 

The President in the course of bis speech said that it w’as his belief that those 
who were clamouring; for communal electorates Avere really playing into the hands 
of the enemies of the progress of India. People who lived in the same country 
must naturally have common interests. Proceeding, he said : “Before the reforms 
were brought into operation the Bengali-speaking districts lying at tho boundaries 
of Bengal should be brought back to Bengal. It is certainly detrimental to the 
development of the people of those districts if they are placed among people who 
are alien in tongue and manners,’ 

Prof. J. L. Bannerjee seconding the resolution which was moved by Mr. 11, N. 
Dutt, said that the politics of the country had been crippled and impoverished of 
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late by a certain ‘hush-hush’ policy for which the Hindus were beinpj asked not to 
offend the Mahomedans or the depressed classes or the Government or press for 
it even if truth demanded it. He apprehended that for such policy the cause of 
the Hindus might even go by default. The Hindus, he said, wanted to live in 
peace if they were allowed to do so, and they wanted to view the whole question 
from the point of view of homogeneous Indian nationalism. 

Concluding, the speaker warned the Europeans liv'ing in the country that they 
were playing a dangerous game and playing with lire. If they thought that by 
backing Mahomedans they would be able to neat Hindus then they were ever to bo 
disillusioned. If in Bengal the Hindus were made to suffer from thi; creation of 
an artificial minority, the result would not be good either for the British community 
or the rest of the country. 

The following resolution was passed : — 

‘Any system of election to the future h'gislatures or local Bclf-govorning institu- 
tions of the country based upon communal eleelorates will be harmful to the best 
interests of the country and will in a special manner be subversive to the growth 
of a homogeneous Indian nationality which is the ideal and objective of all who are 
striving for political enfranchisement.’ 

THE PUNJAB HINDU MANIFESTO 

A number ot prominent Hindu leaders of (he Punjab is^iu'd on the 28lh. July 
1932 the following manifesto opposing the statutory communal majority of the Mus- 
lims in the province : — 

“The British Government is to make their announcement regarding the communal 
award shortly. The Hindus of the Punjab are a very import ant minority in this 
province. From the movements of (he various political gatherings so far held in 
England and in India, including the two Round Table Conferences, it has become 
now apparent that the Muslims m the Punjab are likely to secure tlnbr statutory 
commual majority in the Land of the Five Rivers. In other words, there will be a 
permanent Muslim Raj in the Punjab, which is opposed to all })riiK‘i})lcs of modern 
day democracy. 

“Thus there is a groat danger ahead. The monster of cornmunalism is again up 
to ruin the civic life of the f)i!Oj)le of this province?. This daiig- r must he faced 
forthwith and every lover of democracy must stand together to meet this great evil, 
which has already done so much harm to the cause of nationahsm in this country. 

“No reasonable man will object to the Muslims' having their legitimate share in 
the future government of India. But one fiails indignani when he sees the Muslims 
of the Punjab demanding their representation according to th(' population in the 
Punjab and at the same time also demanding wciLdiiagc in the other jirovinci's, 
where they are in a minority. Every right-minded Hindu thr ugbout the <'ouptry 
has strongly condemned communal representation wMth separate electorates. The 
Hindus do not want communal reprt'sentation or w<‘ighi,age in the provinces where 
they are in a minority. But if the Muslims insist, ns they are doing day in and day 
out, on having weightage in the provinces where they arc in a minority, as well as 
statutory communal majority in the Ibinjah, then there would be no course left for 
the Hindus but to oppose such a scheme or constitution tooth and nail. 

“The time has now come when the Hindus of the Punjab should wake up a'’d 
organise themselves. The Sikhs, wiio are another important minority in the I’unjab, 
have bestirred themselves in the matter quue in time. Will the Hindus lag behind ? 
It will be suicidal if they do so. The call of the hour is lo organise, organise and 
organise. Let the Hindu leaders of all schools of political thought combine 
immediately and hold public meetings without the least delay, voicing their 
demand about their just and legitimate rights and raising their protest against 
the anticipated statutory communal majority of the Muslims in tlie Punjab. 
There would be no barm if the Hindus fall in line with their Sikh brethren and 
celebrate the ‘Hindu Rights Day’ ou the :jl8t July next. If the Hindus 
want to celebrate the day separately they are welcome to do so. But if they 
want to celebrate it in co-operation with the Sikhs, perhaps that would strengthen 
the hands of the two important minorities in the Punjab. Whatever is to bo deci- 
ded must be decided at once. There is no time to lose. This appeal is being issued 
to all the leading Hindu politicians in the province with the earnest request that 
they should at once organise themselves, It is hoped that this appeal would not ^o 
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in vain. The HindiiB will demonstrate that they are also a livinji; community in the 
Punjab and arc determined to oppose with all their might the statutory communal 
majority of the Muslims in the Punjab,” 

THE LAHORE HINDUS’ MEETING 

The IlindiiB of Lahore mustered strong on the Slat. July 1932 in the Lajpat Rai 
Hall to protest iigainst the proposed establishment of a statutory majority in the Punjab 
Legislature, Rai Pahadur P>ak8hi Sohaii Jjall, advocate, presided. Several speeches 
were made and a resolution passed protesting against the introduction of commu- 
nal rcpresen tal ion and electorates in the Punjab, recommending the introduction 
of joint cleetoratc and joint rejirescntation and warning the British (Tovernraont of 
the ‘serious consecjnenees of introducing a fixed eonimunal majority in the Punjab’. 

The meeting further resolved that if Mahomedana were given vveigbtago in the 
provinces where they were in minority, the Hindus also claimed weightage in the 
provinces where they were in minority. 

THE DELHI HINDU REFORM CONFERENCE 

The J)elhi Provincial Hindu Reform Conference was held at Delhi on the 7lh. 
August. Mr. Ruinlal lerma, editor of the “Tej" and Chairman of the Reception Coni- 
nnttet', welcoming the delegates, assiTted that religion was made fur men and not 
vice (crsa. The basic jirineiples of religion were alw'ays the same in every age, 
clime and country. Iliey were unalterable. Customs and usage had no 
essential eonneetion with religion, but were concerned with ^ the temporal 
and secular needs of soenty and must change with it, and a religion that stood 
in the W’ay needl'd reform. It was iiiviiing death to refuse to yield to the forces of 
change. Mr. Verina attributed tlu' fall of Hindu society to the disintegration 
into sects and cl.isses caused by blind faith and stupid orthodo.xy. Hinduism, as a 
universal religion, was tainied with the blot ot '•iiiuouehability." He urged upon 
the Hindus tlu* need for disciinling tlie caste systinii and "untouchability”. This fact 
was taken advantage of by others. Dr. Ambedkar's activities were the danger signal. 
He characterised i I )r. Ambedkar's demands as an attempt to clisiiitegrate society. He 
concluded that they could help political liberation by devoting their time and 
money to social uplift. 

Sfrat)ii Sittijadev ParihrajaJ:, President of the Conference, dwelt on the strength 
of Hindus in numbt'rs citing Italy, (Germany and other countries, lie urged the 
w’elding of the "Jd erores of ilindu> by eradicating ‘bintouchability.” The Sikhs and 
Pmddhisis— all weri' Hindus, If Hindus could only give up false pride and 
prejudice, they could be iiowerful. Without unity, t^waraj was impossible. He 
ai)i)caled to all Hindus, who were the soul and centre of India, to give up prejudice 
and by ridding society of all e\iis and by giving up all selfish interests to work for 
a greater India. 

Re.soia'tions Pa.ssed 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference : — 

“(1) Li fhe o])iriion of this Coiih'renee one ofilhe greatest causes of deterioration 
and decline of Hindu society is the idea of caste by birth, which has resulted in 
the disintegration of Hindu society into thousands of ditlerent social groups and 
the F])read of the curse of “untoiiehability not only among the Budras, but also 
among caste- Hindus. This conference, therefore, ap])eal8 to Hindus to rid them- 
selves, as early as ]iossible, of the evil of caste and “untoiiehability.” The Confer- 
ence suggests inier-diuing and intcr-marriages among the dillerent castes and sub- 
castes of Hindu society. 

“(2) The (inference maintains that the ao-calJed “ITntoiichables’’ and Depressed 
Class Hindus have equal rights in respect of the use of public wells and other 
public places and roads as other Hiudns. The Couference recommends that the 
ordinary public schools should be open for admission to the children of the so-called 
untouchables and is definitely of the opinion that the policy of “mixed schools” for 
the education of these classes .8 the right one. The Couference upholds the right 
of “untouchables” to have free admission into all Hindu temples and places of pub- 
lic worship for dev darshau. 

41 
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“(3) In the opinion of this Conferenoo, the chief cause of the physical deteriora- 
tion of the Hindus and exist(‘nce ainone; them of a lar^e number of child widows, 
is the evil custom of early-marria^e. I’he Confidence, iherefori', stronj^ly appeals to 
all Hindus to f,dve up early marriaj^es and to observi' the a^;e limit as laid down in 
the Sarda Act at least. The Conference recommends that vi^dlanee societies bo es- 
tablished at every ])lace to see that the Rarda Act is enforced. Wherever these soci- 
eties exist, every etlort should be mad(‘ by the public to co-operate with them and 
thus strene;then the hands of these societies. 

“(4) The Conference is of the opinion that joint electorates arc in the best interests 
of the “Depressed Class Hindus’, and that separate electorates would pjreatly hinder 
the social and political prop:ress of these classes and would widen the f^ulf between 
them and (yaste-Hindus. 

“(5) The Conference su<^c;osts that all social organisations and institutions 
of Hindus in the J)elhi Province should act in concert,, and with that end 
in view, a central body should be formed under which all such or; 2 ;anisations should 
work.” 


THE HI NDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Workin^]Com mittee of the Hindu ■Mahasabha held its sitfin^^s at New Delhi 
on the 20th. & 2l8t. August to consider the communal award. It strongly con- 
demned the award on the following LTounds ; — 

“It manifestly favours one party over the other. 

It creates frt'sh separate electoral constituencies for the depressed classes, women. 
Christians and An^lo-Tndians, 

It introduces an unalterable communal ascendency in the Punjab and Penpal by 
granting reserved scats through separate electorates to the majority community of 
Moslems. 

It has. increased the already liberal wci}j:htae:e of Muslims in Itehar, Madras, 
Bombay, the Ceioral Provinces and Assam at tin* (‘xpense of iIh* depressed classes 
which should have f^'ot wi'i^dita^e according to tin* Kaj:i-Moonje jiac't. 

It has, instead of {irotectinc: the ri;^hts of all minoritit'S alike, robbed the Hindu 
minority in the Punjab and P>en}j:al of its rejireseiitat ion in ]>iopor(ion to its poj)U- 
lation, whilst allowiu^j; the Muslims wei^dita;::e in all jirovinces in which they are 
in a minority. 

It has been unjust, to the Sikhs of the Punjab who in view of their imyiortance 
in population must be ^;iven if not rnori' at least thi* same wiiehiaip' which the 
Muslims have been <j;iv(mi in the province where tlu'y are in a minority. 

The working committee slroiiirly j>rotest, a^aiuht the refi'K in'c in the award to 
the separation of Rind; that tin* sub-eommitrv ot tin' IPmml Table Conference 
which recommended separation did not (‘onlain a sinL'Ie Hindu n'pri'si'ntal ivi' ; that 
the recommendation of the siib-eommillec was strictly eondilinPal on Rind bemp; 
able to be financially iiidepcndcni. It expressly laid d-ovn that if Rind ennhl not 
pay, separation could not exist. Rnbse(|m'nl enquiries show that Rind cannot pay. 
The policy of subvention by the c(‘niral (hivernment to the ])rovinces which are 
not self-siipportiii|^ is liiehly unjust to iho ei'iicral tax-])ay(r. 

The workiii^.^ commitU'c of the Hindu Mahasabha, thc'ri'iore, has no alteinativo 
j3Ut to strongly un;e on ail Hindus to resist the imposition of this di'^^^raci'ful and 
inequitable award by every means in tlu'ir ])Owcr ami to this end calls upon the 
Hindus to p;o through the ordeal of sacrifice for just ripjits and ])rinci})les. 

The committee also considered tin* situation in Ahvar and .laipur and felt that 
the situation in the former was satisfactory. In re;.^ard to .Tai})nr the committee 
suggested addressing a letter to the Maharaja asking for the results of the 
Hindu-Moslem dispute at Ramgarh. 


THE PUNJAB HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Hindu Conference under the auspices of the Arya Rwaraj Rabha. 
convened to discuss the communal award and the future course of the Hindus, was 
held at Lahore on the 21rt. August. 

Lala Dunichand of Ambala, presiding over the Conference said “It is my consi- 
dered view that separate electorates will not solve the communal question but on 
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the other hand sharpen the cornmufuil conscionsnesR which is already sapping tho 
body politif; in India, ddio ofle^fc of the award will he to make both nationality 
and demoenatie Swaraj impossible. I a^an hoc- only one g<)od point in the award, 
namely while th(5 depn'ssed classes have been as.sured a certain number of seats, 
they have not been s('para(cd from llindns. I must say that if they had not been 
assured a certain niiml)er of seats, it would have bejn very diflicult for them to 
enter the provincial councils. 

‘The virus of communalism has been carried even into the harem and the zenana 
though the two represr>nt;itiv(;s of women at the Round I'lbic Conference had ex- 
press(al thcnHelves against communal electorates. The only course under the 
circmmstaiKics ojxmi to the* fx-ople of India aspiring to become a united nation is to 
refuse to drink th*^ poisom'd cup of communal electorate's, for. if you accept them 
once as an essential p.'irt of the const it ntion, your country will be doomed for a 
long time to come. Concluding, Lala Dunichand condemned the Punjab Alienation 
Act, advised young imm to take to industiies, dej>recated the iil-treatmcnt of 
prisoners in jails ‘and reiterated faith in non-violence and truth, 

Re^olutiox Pas-sed 

After ten hours’ session the conference passed the following resolution un- 
animously : 

“1. Whereas in the considered opinion of representative ITindns of the Punjab 
the communal award given hy the Premier as a decision of His Majesty’s (rovern- 
ment is, besides fau'ng extremely unjust and unfair to the Hindus inasmuch as it 
makes tho pri'dominant majority of Ifindus all over India insignificant, destructive 
of all primd[des of nationalism, antagonistic to the best interests of India, being 
based on religion as a factor in jiolities. and a great menace to the peace of India. 
Moreover, as in ]>arti('ular witli rt'fcrenee to the Ibinjal). it is bound to lead to 
Muslim aggrandiseinc'nt. and communal bitterness ami reduce tin? Hindu and Bikh 
communities to a pirmam-nt jKxition of starufory inferiority, it declares the same 
wholly nnacrcptable and calls upon the Hindus to make every eilbrt to have it 
abrogated ami mak*' a common cause, if and when possible, with the nationalist 
elcffumts of other eommuniti'S to lia\o it replaced by a constitution based on joint 
electorates with necessary safeguards for ihe rights of the minority. 

“2. As tlu' neee^sity of the establishment of an organization with a view to 
protect, promote ami advamu' the jxilitical and ('eommiie interests of the Hindus and 
defe?)d and strengthen tlie Hindu civilization including protection of their numerical 
strongh in tho province has been felt for a long tune as a great desideratum, this 
conference of repia'si'utative Hindus of the Ihiujab decides to start a national Hindu 
Bahha in the Punjab and .ap))oint.s a committee to draw up a scheme of its eonsti- 
tution and work.” 

The mover of the second resolution said that the existing Hindu Babha was a 
dormant body and a live Hindu political organization was necessary in the Punjab. 

THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

Condemning tho communal 'award' Ihe Pxaigal Hindu Sabha, held at Calcutta on 
the 2l8l August, ojVmed that the Bengal llineins could not cooperate and work tho 
constitution on the basis of tlu; award for the following reasons : — 

‘T. By it Hindu interests have been injured. To make room for the excessive 
representation of other commiiiiitios Hindus have been made to lose even in a pro- 
vinee where they are numerically in a minority, though their education, wealth, con- 
tributions to the state, public work and sacrifices entitle them to weightage, whereas 
other communities have been given the same. 

“2. Tile award seems to be based on no principle ; rather, it is based on the 
principle that in ITindusthan every community exceiit the Hindus ie entitled 
to favoui't d treatment. In Bengal the unfairness is apjiarent from the fact that all 
minorities have been given seats beyoud their legitimate proportion while the Hin- 
dus, who are entitled to IlS.f) per cent, have been given only 32 per cent. 

“3. Though there are no depressed classes in Bengal in the sense tho word is used 
elsewhere, yet they have been allotted 10 seats. 

“4. Bi parate electorates and reservation of seats, specially for majority communi- 
ties, have been condemned by tho authors of the award at the first K. T. C. as the 
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very nep:ation of nationalism and inconsistent with all known canons of democracy 
aucl yet these very thine:s are sought to he per}>eliiated in India. 

‘T). The award has made impossible a Ilindu-Muslim rapproehement. The past 
workin^r of separate electorates has shown that tln'v are responsible for the fre- 
quent riots ; yet. the old system has been eontinued in a more a^^ejravated form. 

“0. Thouejh Hindu and Muslim representatives in the I»(Mip:al (V)un(;il recently 
decided in favour of joint electorates for the (Council and local bodies, yet the 
British Cabinet have decided ae:ainst joint elect oral cm. 

‘7. The Sabha calls upon the Hindus to organise themselves and take steps to 
have the award set aside just as the settled fact of the partition of Bengal was 
unsettled.” 


The All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

The 14th. annual session of the All-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha oi)encd in the 
Sangam Theatre, Delhi, on the 24th. Septemher. Amongst llios<' prcsi tit on the r/a/.s’ 
were Dr, Moonjc, Baja Narendranath. J^rof. Kadhakumiid Mnkcrjcc*. llai Hahadur 
Sew’akram, Dr. T. Hingorani, Mr. Mukat Bcharilal Bhargava, Mr. Asliotosh Laliiri, 
Mr. Chandkaran Rarda, Mr. N, Bainuji. Mr. Bamanniul Clialtirji, Mr. Mukundlal 
Puri, Lala Shriram and Mr. (diamlulal. The proco'dings commenced with })rayers 
and the unfurling of the Hindu Sabha flag by Mr. Kclkar. 

Lala Siiivnak.mn's Welcome Ai>i>rf.ss. 

Lala Shivnarain, C/hairman of the Reception (\^minitle(^, in tla* course of his 
address W’clcoming the delegates said that the recent (\^nimunal Award announced 
by the Premier Mr. Ma(d)onald, besides being opmi to various obj.ci ions, could not 
be acceptable to the Hindus, for the sim}>'o n*:isou that it was V-alcnl.itcd to c.rcate 
a gulf between the so-callctl Castc-H nidus and the mi^-calU'd j)cpi'>scd and “1 n- 
touchable” Classes. The Awartl entin'y di'^o'g irdcd the ixpiasscd by the 

Hindu leaders and set at naught the well-known Raja-M onj'' I’.ict. I he Award 
was again unacceptable inasmuch as it had disregarded the u.slicf and views of the 
Hindu community in general, as cxjncsscd in tlu' reso’mioii )»asse(l at the 0 ])eii 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasaliha in April lUdN. and since confirmed year 
after year. 

The Presidenliel Addrei» 

In the course of a remarkable and learned presidential addia'ss, Mr. N. t\ 
Kelkar said 

‘Non-cooperation with the Legislative Council by the Hindus would not only 
be futile but suicidal. So long as no fmrallcl (government is established the boy- 
cott of Councils by the Hindus would he a self-imposed injury for which there .s 
no justification. The position of Hindus is also very pitiable, even such as it is. 
And the boycott of Councils by the Hindus would only Jmakc it, worsts. 

Proceeding, ho said, that his first words of comment on the comnuinal award 
would be that it was not the award of an arbitrator but simply a decision by the 
British Government arrived at on its own responsibility, like any otlnu- administrative 
decision. In this connection he reminded the house that the Himlu Mahasabha ns an 
association was not called upon to send any delegates to the riouiid Table (Con- 
ference and hence they might legitimately feel themselves not bound bv the Cabinet 
decree of Aug. 17. He also asserted that for the communal award and the policy 
underlying it, which they had now issued on the supposed eve of a new era of re- 
forms, the Government themselves were alone responsible. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference communal negotiations, Mr. Kelkar 
said that the Government knew in thair heart of hearts that no agreement would bo 
arrived at, and they took pretty good care from time to time that agreement should 
be made almost impossible. 
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‘Openly, as well afi B(crotly, they showed partiality to the minorities, and specially 
the MuHsalmans arnoiip them, and the minorities were consequently inspired or en- 
couraged lo set up a higher key to the tune of their communal demands’. 

Mr. Kelkar said a^oeemcnts were not possible when a dominant and interested 
third party kept the strings of patronage in its own hands. 

Mr. Kelkar felt that the Government could have explored other methods for the 
solution of communal problems, ff, for instance, the Government had really cared 
for a common a^rreemeiit they should have said to the cominuuities that they would 
not disturb the Lucknow Pact except by another pact similarly agreed to. 

•But if both the parties were found unwillin^r to abide by tlm pact then the Go- 
vernment instead of puttin^^ forward a bo^^iis offer of acceptin^r Hie solution only by 
a|i;recmeut nup;ht have taki'ii the matter in their ow'n hands and applied the princi- 
ples which the League of Nations, for instance, had successfully applied in solving 
the iiroblem of European minorities in their charge.’ In what he calls the 
irnpcadirnent of the award Mr. Kelkar said that its provisions had perpetrated 
injustice to the Hindu Minorities alone, both in Bengal and the 1 unjab. 

“It w’as obviously the result of a secret partiality to certain minority communities 
and the desire also to cri[)ple. as far as possible, the Hindu community which in 
the opinion of the Government had been enincing perhaps unpleasant or excessive 
political activity and national co nscioiisnesB in this country. Broadly, the object of 
the (iovernment seemB to be to make it impossible for the legislature in any pro- 
vince to effcclivelv control the Executive administration. Groups rnay be set up 
against group. JGtrouago would do its destructive work. The foreigner would pQ 
able to niHuipiilatc tlie sea-saw of political power so that the resulting prdit of its 
position would always fall in his own lap. Surely a civilised Government like the 
British euniiot be said to have realised and fulhiled its resiionsibihty in hiding 
down the foundations of political state and a democratic government by such an awara. 
Mr. Kelkar after reviewing the history of communal negotiations said that their 
result was the lU'esetit award. ‘Our ^Muslim friends .are very shrewd businessmen 
and tacticians and evmi when the award is so favourable to them they have kept up 
a jireteiice of dis^iut isfaction. 

Mr. Kelkar did not think that there was any hope of any further negotiations 
indiieiiig tlii' Musalmans to give up any point of advantage that they had won. 
,Not that the Hindu leaders lack the skill leciuired for negotiations but euther 
parly regarded every gesture for further negotiations as a sure evidence of the 
weakness of the lliiulu community and at once pitched its demandH to a higher 
key. The apiiarent weakness, however, of the Hindu community proceeds from no 
other real cause than tii(*ir inner urge to secure or wrest power from the Govern- 
niciit. And in iriiidii-idnsli'm foopiratinn Itu'V fancy ihcy will frel an unfailing 
weapon to wage war with the ( ionTiinu-nt to hiiceoss. To a certain extent this 
view' i« valid, liiit it can easily l)c pushed beyond responsible liiuitB. And this in 
my opinion is being aetnally done for some lime paal. 

The Indian National Goiigress has now found lo its cost that the Hindus ha^e 
been exclusively shouldering the Iturden of political agitation to such an 
that the Ckingress is being dubbed by its oi>poiunta us a ETindu Congress. And 
into the bargain Ihe Congress has lost the eooperation of certain prominent Muslim 
lenders which was an appreciable feature in the Congrefs-cum Klnlafat 
ten years ago. Wliat a benrt-rendiiig tragedy must it have been for the Congress 
leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru to lind themselves denounced 
ns the enemies of Mnssalman iisjiirations, when their whole being was practically de- 
voted to securing justice to them. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kelkar referred to the Legislative Councils under the new 
constiiulions and said that h<; had a clear idea as to how ''iiolly unbatisfactory 
their conslitution would be. He could sec that its body ^yould be divided into so 
many groups that a strong Nationalist opposition to the Govenmunt vould be al- 
most out of the question for some time lo come. He, however lelt that ii real pro- 
vincial autonomy was introduced, a non-official ministry would have to take oyer 
the whole administration from the hands of the officials. Ihis would automatically 
ction between the difl’ercnt groups. The balance Of 


lead to cooiurative common act 

powers would be sensitive and aeiicaie. xmi rnai 
against measures or policies being rushed headlong through the councils. It la 
possible, therefore, that in the course of time economic i^licies based on material, 
non-sectarian interests may be developed. 
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Mr. Kelkar asserted that for pood or evil democracy had come to stay in this 
country. ‘P'rom the supreme lepislature to a villape panchaijat there would be one 
uniform system of people beinp called upon to pay taxes, vote for repreBcntativcs in 
constituted bodies and to pet what best they can out of th<'ir hands by way of pood 
government. What hope, therefore, remains both for the impati<'nt and the ploddinp 
idealist is, to take up the work of educatinp the ultimate voter in his own hands 
and to inspire him witt idealistic sentiments.’ 

Under the hcadinp of ‘educatinp the masses’, Mr. Tvelkar urped that scats in the 
future lepislatures should be filled, as far as possible, by men who und<Tstood their 
work and who mipht be trusted to keep watch and ward over the administration 
from the point of view of national interests. ‘Hindus mipht, no doubt, feel hurt at 
this palpable injustice done to them by the Oovernment in the communal award. 
But I do not understand how they can rmnedy mailers by simjily boycoltinp the 
Councils but loyally obeyinp their laws and decrees outside the Councils. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that to ^^ork under any constiiution is to work the constitution. 
In my opinion, therefore, default will be a bip blunder mam witli the pres:nt com- 
munal award remaininp intact. All other communities \\ill bi* re])r( sented by their 
typical leaders in the Ii'pislatures. The Hindus will lose at ('V('ry point if they do 
not send tlieir retiresentatives also to puard tluar communal interests as well as to 
puard apainst anti-national inten^sts in the lepislatures. 

‘Of course the Hindus should ever make common cause \\ith the other commu- 
nities ill demnndinp Swaraj and tryinp to wrest political jiower from the (lovern- 
ment in as larpe a measure as possible, but the llindus as Hindus should only po 
as far as the major minority communitiis will be prepared to po by way of actual 
non-cooperation. The Hindus as the larpest unit in the community in India and as 
staunch adherents of the cause of Swaraj may try to pive from tinu' to time a lead 
to the other communities in jmttinp up a fipht apaiii'-t the Hovernment. But the 
Hindus as Hindus should never detach their community aloiu' from particijiation 
in the actual work (ven within the (kuinciN, while the other minorities wull be tak- 
ing the fullest advaiitape of the constitution.’ 

Sir ON D DAY-VELUl DlAh. SEPTEMBER 10,12 

Proceeding* and Resolutions 

The 8abha re-assomblinp on the next day, the 25th. September, Mr. Kt lkar, the 
President, n'ad a tt'lepram from Pandit Malaviya and Mr. dayakar, pivinp brit tl y the 
terms of the Poona settlement, and strongly urging the rat iii''at ion of the same 
by the Maha Bubha. 

Resolution’ on (Ianiuii.u's Fast 

The following resolution thereafter rvas moved by 'Mr. Aney and after it was 
supported by Mr. Bhiv Xarain, it was adopted unanunonsly; — 

“The Maha Sabha is delighted to learn that a si'ttlemeiil lias been reached bet- 
ween the leaders of the so-called Dcpressi'd (’basses and ( ’aRt(‘- 1 fiiidiis at Poona, 
and a summary of the same has been cabled to the Premier for an immediate 
announeement of its acceptariee to cnabh* Mr. Handhi to brt>ak his fast. 

“I'he Maha Babha eongratuhitesSthe h'aders'of all the ])arties coneerned and all the 
more so, Mr. Gandhi himself, on tbi' sueces.^fnl termination of the lu'pol iations. 

“The Maha Babha is very mneh coneerned at the ri'port of the state- of Air. 
Gandhi’s health issued by Dr. (Jilder, and most earnestly prays Almighty ({od to 
grant Mr. Gandhi strength to bear the heavy strain caused by fasting and negotia- 
tions alike, 

“The Alaha Babha calls upon the Government to dispense with the proposed 
procedure of cousultinp Provincial Governments in the matter, as public 
opinion in every province has already asserted itself in unmistakable terms in fa- 
vour of any settlement, that may be arrived at, to save Air. Gandhi’s life. The 
Maha Babha hopes that the Government of India will not delay in transmitting 
the whole settlement by cable, with their approval of the same, and urging on the 
Premier to alter the Award accordingly and make the necessary announcement 
immediately.” 

Ke. Clabbifi cation of Depresbed Classes. 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. Ramananda C hatter jee 

“That with regard to representation of the Depressed Classes in the legislatures, 
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committcos of enquiry, includin^j; roproRcnfativcs of castea claasifiod aa “depreaaed” 
be formed^ in t'ach provinoo to aaoortain which of the caafea should be taken as 
^depreaacd” and tlicir numerical atren^i^th in population. In case any caste came 
out of the caic^^ory of “depres'^ed, ’ there ahoiild be a proportionate modification of 
the seats allotted to these claaaea.” 

Mr. Katnanaiida (fiiatterjee aaid that those opposed to the proq:reH8 of India 
were consistently rnakinj^ efiorts to increast? the number of Depressed Claasea. (Jaste 
Hindus oup;ht to leave no stone unturned to maintain intact the solidarity of the 
Hindu community. The only panacea for this was to wipe out the stigma of 
untouchability. 


Kkbolution on Communal Df/jibion 

The following is the full text of the resolution regarding the award which was 
passed : 

“This scRsion of the Hindu Mahf»aabha unreservedly condernna the communal 
decision of the British GoviTument on the following groumls : — 

“(1) That it has given statutory sanction to separate comratinal electoratea againat 
all canons of democratic, r(iH})()nsible and re])resentative Government which the 
British (iovernment ar{i plcdgai to establish in India and that it belies the I^reraier’s 
own declaration in the Commons in .lanuary Id.'ll. 

“(2) That it fiouts tlie unanimnus opinion of the vast Hindu community and 
Bikhs, of important sections of Moslems, CTiristians, and Depressed Classes, and 
also of the women of India in favour of joint electorates. 

“(3) That it provides for difiermitial treatment of the minorities, favouring Moslem 
and European minorities, in that (a) it adds an artificial arbitrary weightage in 
representation to the Moslem minorities; (b/ it reduces representation of the Hindu 
minorities in Bengal and the Bunjah below what th('y are entitled to on the baaia 
of their ])ro])orlion to the poimlatioii ; (e) denii'S to the Sikhs the weightage in 
representation which it grant a to the Moshan minorities under the similar condi- 
tions ; (d) grants to Emrop* an and Anglo-Indian miimritiea weightage in representa - 
tion grossly out of proportion to their strength in pofiidation ; and (c) destroys the 
communal eijuipoise of the Lucknow Pact endorsed even by the Simon Commission. 

“(4) That tlie Government in granting statutory ytredominance to the Moslem 
Minorities, are eatablishinLr communal despotism by statute. 

“(5) 'I'hat th(' C'ommiinal decision is not the award ot an arbitrator to which the 
parties concerned arc committed, but a decision of the liritish Govt'rnment. 

“(0^ That as regards an agreed Indian solution of the communal problem it be 
}>oint('d out (a) that the problem was at its origin, the creation of the Government^ 
and (b) that its solution was being obstructed by conditions crcjitc'd by the Govern- 
ment, such as, the e.^clusion of .Nationalist Moslems from the R. T. (/., and the 
publication of the (Joveriiment of India's despatch practically conceding in advance 
all the fourteen points clairneil by Moslems. 

“(7) That if the British Government are sincerely anxious for an agreed solution, 
we declare, on behalf of the Hindus, that we propose in the jdaee of their award, 
an international communal award as embodied in the Minorities Guarantee Treaties 
to which His Majesty's Goveriiinent and the Government of India arc already 
parties and signatories, and which in Mr. Henderson's words “now form part of 
the jmblu^ law of Europe and the M'orld”, guaranteeing full yiroteetion to the 
minorities, linguistic, educational, cultural and religious but not through communal 
electorates and reserved representation ; and the Hindu !\Iahasabha invites all other 
communities, Sikhs and Nationalist Moslems, to stand for the international award, 
as an agrei'd solution of the communal problem formulated by the highest arbitral 
body of the world." 

Mr. Radhal'uunid Mid'herji, moving the resolution, maintained that it split 
up the Indian body politic into so many fragments that the whole was 
lost in the parts. The authors of the Award were out to build up the 
Indian constitution not on the basis of democracy to which they were pledged, but 
on entirely new foundations, which in the Premier’s own words rendered impossible 
the growth of national political parties. The Premier, as the head of the Labour 
Government, condemned communal electorates and all its broods, such as, reservation 
of seats and weightages, and yet had gone back on his principles, as the head of 
the National Government and as a mere mouthpiece of the Conservatives. 
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The speaker then asserted that their salvation depended on a bold and unbending 
stand for democracy, pure, undefiled, undiluted by those discredited deviees which 
found no place in any modern constitution. He concluded that they should stand 
unreservedly for an international Communal Award embodied in the Minorities 
Guarantee treaties to which both England and India were committed as parties. 

Dr. Moonjee, winding up the discusssion, said that the Maha Sabha stood com- 
mitted to the Moonjee-Rajah I'act. But Gandhiji’s fast had made every responsilile 
leader of the community to reach an agreement with the Itepressi'd Classes at all 
costs in order tq save Crandhiji. This had now been reached. fie informed the 
House that the Maha Sabha stood by reservation of seats and none had so far 
suggested anything against that system. 

In regard to the complaint that the Mahasahba had given no lead. Dr. Moonjee 
referred to the provision in the resolution which stated that "in case the Communal 
Award is not suitably modified, the Hindu Sabha calls upon the Hindus to take all 
steps necessary both in the legislatures and outside for fnistnit ing tin* object of the 
Anglo-Moslem alliance on which the Award is based and directs the Working 
Committee to prcjiare a jirogramme of work to gave ('Ucct lo it." This, h{‘ daiiiK’d, 
as the lead the Mahasabha was giving to the country. Hi', urged the Hindus to 
trust the Mahasabha and regard them as the dt'fcnders of their faith. 

,Si:rAliATI(>N 

The Mahasabha next adofited a resolution against tlu' separat'on of Sind, after it 
had been proposed by Mr. Viromal Begraj and supported tiy Dr. Hingoraiii. 

Mr. Ramanand Chatterji opposed it on the ground that Bengal would have to 
pay for the Sind deficits. 

The Mahasatha then adopti'd a resolution ])rotesting against the forftdture of 
certain non-political religious institutions. 

Tjiic KASiiMiJt Aoitatiov 

The resolution on Kashmir warned the British (Jovernrncnl against the evil con- 
sequences of carrying the Anglo- Moslem alliance so far as to allow Hindu subjt*cts 
of the Hindu Prince to be [)iit in a iiosition far worse than that of the similarly 
circumstanced Moslem subjects of a Moslem i’rince. 

( )TI lEK R J :S0 LUT 1 ON .s 

The Committee was directed to prepare a scheme lor holding a conference 
in India of representatives of the Sanatan Aryan enUure both of India and 
of countries, such as, Japan, Ghina Siam (^.lylon, (U.e . lo order to revive the feel- 
ing of their fundamental unity and mutual rclatiunship. 

The Mahasabha urged ttiat a IHndii Youth tlom uittee be organised, to 
organise training on iiiiluary hues lu order to p’O'pi.e for the deftnee of the 
country. 

The Mahasabha adopted a rcsoliilion on Swadeshi a})preciating the ellorts of the 
“Buy India League" and urging Indians to pledgt; themselves to buy Swadeshi 
articles only, and especially hand-woven and hand-spiin cloth in order to relieve 
unemployment. 

The Mahasabha deplored the cornmnnal riots in .laiiiur State and aiithorisiMl the 
Working Committee to ajipoint a dejiiit ation to wait on the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
and the Raja of Sikar to bring the grievances of the Jlindu.s to the i.otice of 
their Highnesses. 

The session appointed a comniittec of enquiry to ascertain the actual facts of 
the situation in regard to the complaints of Hindus in iUiopal, Hyderabad, Rarapur, 
and Bahawalpur, especially in respec.t of recruitment to the services, tlie observance 
of religious practices, and facilities for education. 

The resolution on “untouchability" was reiterated, urging Caste- Hindus to throw 
open temples and places of worship to “untouchables” and allow them equal rights 
with other Hindus in the matter of worship. 

Lastly, condolence resolutions on the death of the Prime Minister of Nepal, Mr. 
R. V. Mahajani and Mrs. Bhai Perraanand, were adopted. 

A resolution, regarding the boycott of British goods was disallowed by the Chair. 
The session was thereafter dissolved. 
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The Bensifal Provincial Hindu Conference 

In his presidential address at the seventh session of the Benj^al Provincial Hindu 
Conference held at Maldah on the 17 tfa. September 1932 . Si. Ramananda Chatterjee 

"The Hindu Mahasabha has from the very beginninp; stood for a full democratic 
and nationalistic constitution for India, based on the formula evolved by the League 
of Nations for the solution of the minorities problem. While safeguarding the lingu- 
istic religious, cultural and social interests of a minority population in a State, the 
League has nowhere sought to create a State within a State by providing for them 
separate electorates, reservation of scats and such other political devices calculated 
to make for the disintegration of national solidarity. India had joined bands with 
other members of the League in drafting this formula and in finally ratifying the 
same. But it is an irony of fate that when her own turn came, an attempt was 
made to solve her problem along these Jines Evidently, the British authorities 
want to treat India as being outside the pale of International Law and as such, all 
that is antagonistic to nationalism and democracy 'must be deemed to be just and 
proper for her. We must not accept this preposterous assumption on their part and 
must resist to the utmost all attempts to foist these anti-nationalistic and anti- 
democratic arrangements on us. 1 leave it to you to decide how best to do 

that”. 

Referring to Mahatmaji’s determination to fast himself to death, Sj. Chatterjee 
said, judged from the moral stand-point no exception could be taken to this step, 
although in some influential quarters it had been characterised as a form of coerc- 
ion for the purpose of bringitig round to his point of view those who might be op- 
posed to him. History recorded countless instances in which patriots had laid 
down their lives as a sequel to armed rebellions for securing and preserving intact 
the freedom of their respective countries and also for defending their religion. 
Mahatraaji's latest decision, said Bj. Chatterjee, was an attempt in the same direc- 
tion, only differing in method. Instead of inflicting any loss or injury on his 
opponents, he had decided to take recourse to self-immolation in the faiih and hope 
that the cause dearest to his heart might thereby achieve success. It was. of course* 
open to discussion how far this decision was likely to lead to success of his mis- 
sion. Personally speaking, Bj. Chatterjee did not believe that the British Govern- 

ment would change, their award out of regard for the unique personality of 
Mahatmaii, but it was quite probable that they might be disposed to do so if they 
were made to feel that the self-immolation of the Mahatma on this issue would be 
followed by an upheaval all over the would which it would be impossible for them 
to face. For. even in British politics, as in those of other eountries, there was 
nothing like a “Bettled Fact”, protestations of the Britishers notwithstanding. 

Proceeding. Bj. Chatterjee said that the time had come when Hindus should put 
more stress on common worship and other aspects of religion in order to promote 
their solidarity and on affording equal opportunities to all Hindus, irrespective of 
caste, to join these religious ceremonies. The progress which the Hindu community 
has already made in this direction justified optimism for the future, but its rate 
ought to be accelerated. The form which the religious and social revolt of the 
lower caste Hindus was taking in some parts of India would be fatal to the Hindu 
community, unless the Hindus themselves acted promptly. Attempts had been 
made in the past and they were being made to-day, to detach the lower caste 
Hindus from the great body of Hinduism. Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest of Hin- 
dus, had decided to offer himself as a sacrifice to prevent this calamity. His exam- 
ple should awake all Hindus to a sense of their duty. 

Referring next to the terms of the Communal Award, which were 
characterised as anti-national and anti-democratic, Sj. Chatterjee said that they 
could force the Hindu Community into accepting any form of constiution, 
however much it mi^ht be detrimental to the best interests of the latter. 
"Even our long subjection to British domination”, said Sj. Chatterjee. "has not 
succeeded in crushing the human instincts in us. And we Hindus, will resist, to 
the last ounce of our energy any attempt, to relegate us to a state of things in 
which we would be, for all time to come, in the position of a statutory minority. 
This is against all canons of democ”acy.” 

Proceeding, Sj. Chatterjee said even assuming that the Hindu population in 
Bengal, minus oi course the Bengali- speaking districts and sub-divisions which had 
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been arbitrarily detached from her and added to Assam and Bchar, was less 
numerically than the Muslims, should numbers be the only thinp; to be taken into 
account ? The total population inhabiting the British Empire was about fifty 
crorcB out of which India accounted for thirty-five crores. But, for that reason, 
would the British Cabinet a^ree to invest the Indians with the supreme control 
over the affairs of the Empire ? 

Continuing, t^i. Chatterjee said the fact that Bengal enjoyed the premier position 
in the whole of India in almost every sphere of life, including literature, higher 
culture, scientific researches, and industrial ventures, — was due entirely to the 
achievements of the Hindna. The largest contribution to the provincial exchequer 
came from the Hindus and it was due entirely to the siistaincd political agitation 
carried on by the Hindus of Bengal that the Government felt called upon to grant 
a constitution with wider powers to popular representatives. But in the face of 
these iudisputable facts, the Government had now come forward with an award 
whereby the representatives of the Hindus who wonld contribute most by vray of 
revenues to the Government’s cofler, would be deprived of any ffrectivo voice in 
their disbursements. “That would be a peculiar pattern of self-determination and 
Bwarai,” said Sj. Chatterjee, “and it must be the endeavour of every Hindu worth 
his salt to see that such 8waraj is not established in Bengal.’' 

8j. Chatterjee emphasized the neceesity of earrying out a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social reform in order to eradicate the evils which were a source of 
weakness for the Bengali Hindus. Among those, he singled out the dowry system, 
child-widowhood, illiteracy of women, crimes against womanhood in Bengal, and the 
decline of the Hindu peasantry and artisan classes. He pointed to inter-easte mar- 
riage as one of the possible solutions of the dowry system, and urged stronger 
measures and greater energy in dealing w’ith the evil. He suggested to the Hindu 
Mahasabha to popularize ancient Indian literature and archaeology. 

Resolutions Passed 

“This Conference expresses its sense of consternation and unensincss at the adop- 
tion of a vow of fasting by Mahatma Gandhi in consequence of the insidious move 
of the Prime Minister to undermine the solidarity of the Hindu Community by 
dividing the community into different sections. 

“In order to inclucc Mahatma Gandhi to abandon his vow of fasting, this (Con- 
ference call upon the Hindus of all sections to forthwith do away with all differen- 
tial treatment towards the Depressed Classes and to give them complete equality of 
rights in religious and social matters. 

“This Conference appeals to the so-called Depressed Clnsscs not to demand 
representation on the basis of separate electorates in the corning constitution and 
affirms its adherence to the Raja-Moonje Pact and its readiness to concede repre- 
sentation to the Depressed Classes according to their population strength through 
joint electorate even if it means surrender to them of inajoniy of seats allotted to 
the Hindus. 

“This Conference further thinks it desirable to constitute a special Committee 
consisting of some members of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha and the elected 
representatives of the so-called Depressed (Classes to decide the question of popula- 
tion strength of the Depressed Classes and the number of scats to which they are 
entitled under the Kaja-Moonje Pact. 

This Conference requests Bwami Satyananda, 8j. Haridas Majumdar a.id 8j. 
Jagneswar Mandal who have Iclf for Bombay to strive in collaboration with Dr. 
Moonje for the settlement of the Depressed ClaBseB problem on the lines of this 
Conference as far as practicable, 



THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 

THE ALL BENGAL MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

Tho All Ben^i^al Muslim Conference was held at. the Town Jfall, Calcutta on the 
9th. July 1932, under the j)reHidency of Mr. A, 11. Ohu^navi, a delegate to the 
Bound Table Conference. Amon^ others, the two Ministers, Mr. K. Najimuddin and 
Nawab Bahadur K. G. M. Farooqoi, Maularia 8hafi Daudi of Behar and Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy were present. 

The President, after ^ivinpj a brief survey of the conferences, conversations and 
consultations since the announcem ■ it of the visit of the Statutory Commission and 
the infructuous eflorts to arrive at a communal settlement, pointed out that the 
only substantial achievement was tho Minorities Pact signed on the ILhh November 
lO.il by the representatives of the ^Minorities i:i India, vvl ' ch constitute nearly half 
the population of India, and delivered to the Prime Minister the following day. 
There was great restlessness amongst the Moslems of Bengal as bitter memory 
reminded them how they had been used as |)awiis in the game and their interests 
sacrilieed under tho Lueknow' Pact. The demand of the Moslems of Bengal was 
♦hat as they rejiresented a majority of its population, their representation in the 
Legislature should rellect that majority which should not be reduced to a minority 
or even to eipiality. No violation of principle was involved in conceding the system 
of separate electorates to JL'iigal where the Moslems constituted a comparatively 
small inajoiity o\er the Hindus. The Moslems of Bengal constituted 54.85 per cent 
ol the poiiulat.oii. Therefore, according lo the tormula, approved by the Prime 
Minister, Moslem rcpi esentation in the Legislature should reject that majority. 
However, by way of compromise, the Moslems were prepared to forego four seats 
for giving weightage to substantial minorities. Their giaierosity could go no further 
and the President held that the formula was just and should be appreciated by the 
II ‘Ildus, if the reverse of this principle was applied to the Provinces where tho 
Hindus were conslituliug the majority. 

Mr. CThuznavi did not favour special interests' constituencies, like labour and 
women. however, special iniertsis’ constituencies should be retained, the total 

number of special seats, .allotted to a particular community, should come out of the 
communal (juota of seals, assigned to the particular eommuiiity. 

Goiidudmg, the I’resideiit uiged the iieccrtsity of sending representative Moslems 
to Loudon to keep the Moslem point of view’ before the British public. Otheiwise, 
their labour would be lost “as a result of the ceaseless machinations and subtle 
propaganda of your oppoueuts. ' 

Reiolutions Passed 

The Conference reassembling on the next day, the lOth, July, passed the follow- 
ing resolutions setting out the Muslim view' regarding the new constitution and 
other matters relative to Muslim interests in the province. 

The main resolution urged that the only form of Government suitable to Indian 
conditions is a Federal system with eompleie autonomy and residuary pow'cfs vested 
i'l the constituent units, that Central Government should have control only over 
such matters of common interest as might be specifically entrusted to it by tho 
constitution, and that iiu difi'erence should be made between the various units cons- 
tituiing the All-liidia Federation. All transfer of power should be from the Parlia- 
ment to the Provinces, and no subject should be made Federal without the previous 
mutual consent of the autonomous units. The Moslem majority should be reflected 
iu the legislatures. No constitution would be acceptable, it was declared, to Moslems 
unless it conformed to the aforesaid principles. 

Among other resolutions passed was one protesting against the Federal Finance 
Committee Kepoit which, it was pointed out, bad robbed Bengal ot its revenue and 
reduced it to a beggar province unable to meet its own expenses, and another 
protesting against the granting ot votes to women by the veto of their hus- 
bands’ rights. 
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The Conferonco also resolved that immediate st('i)s should be (akon to form 
Muslim or^anisatious in every fown, village, union, sub-division and district in 
Benjral, so that Mussalmans mi^ht b(‘ ready to work iIk' constitution if the decision 
was in accordance with the Moslem demands and be ready to oj^posc the constitu- 
tiOQ in all possible manners in case their demands were not conceded. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM FEDERATION 

“My only advice to you at the present moment is to unite top;ether and work 
for the common interests~the interests of Islam. For God's Kak(‘, j^ive up talking, 
and unite. You have the strength of the masses and of public ofiinion behind you. 
United, we stand, divided we fall”, declanal Mr. A. II. (Ihuuiavi, concliulin^^ his 
speech at the mcetin^^ of the Council of the All-India Muslim Federation held 
at Bombay on the 29th. July. 

Mr. Ghuznavi, at the outset, referring to the w'ork of the 'Muslim delef^atiou at the 
R. T. C. said that they worked most harmoniously as a team and there was abso- 
lutely no ditTerence of opinion amon^ them, lie r<‘Lrrctte(l that tlu'y W‘Te unable 
to solve the communal ])roblem, but informed the audimua* that so far ns the Mus- 
lim delcp:ation was concerned, they did tiieir utmost to nuv^t the majority community. 
They hail alnuist solved it with the assisl.ance of the British Premier and the 
(piestion of communal diflcnaices w'onid have beim a matter of the ))ast. liad it not 
been for one ^ikh delec:ate, who did not a,i::ret' t(3 th(3 Premier’s prop isiils ^e^^ardin^ 
representation in the Punjab. In ordt'r to facilitati* a statlemeut. tin* Muslim dclen^a- 
tion a^^n'cd to p;ive up live seats in the Punjab tind four in Bcn^oil but to m) etleet. 
He added that they were ^oiiur to insist on representation on a ])oj)ulation basis, 
and would rely on the Premier's declaration that h<‘ would not piTinit. the reducin;j; 
of a majority community to a minority or an eipiality in any ])rovince. 

Referriiui t(^ the la'port in the mornine: pa])ers tinit the Sikhs would declare civil 
war if a statutory majority was t^iven to .AIuslimH in tin' Piinjal). Mr. Ghn/navi said 
that Mussalmans would accept the ehallenc^e. He added that still the descendants 
of Mahomed Gazni were not extinct. 

Dealin^i: with the K. T. C. Minorities Pact, the speak'T sai l th.-it Mahatma Gandhi 
was prepared to accc[)f their demands provided they assured Inin that they would 
stand by him in resisting the claims of the Depresst'd C'Iass(>s and I'miopeans for 
separate electorates. As they knew the cons^ ijin'iiees of such a Mion on their part, 
they refused to leave the Euroj)cauH and th<3 Hepre^sed (Classes in the hands of 
Mahatma (hindhi. Hence a solufi()n beeanu' impossible. Thi'refore, th(\v si^^ned 
what he termed the memorable Minoritiis Pact, whiidi n'pre.'tented 10 p('r cent of 
the whole ])opulation of minorilii's in India, and .Mahatma Gandhi felt non-]dnBsed. 

Mr. Ghuznavi assured the audience that so lar as li ai^ral w as eoneerneil ifu' terms 
of the Pact would he carried out. if I>(Mn’:arn d-anands ns .-re not cone(;ded, Ben; 3 ;al 
Muslims would revolt. He condemned I >r. .Moonjt* s!a(('m('nt in Bomljay prior to his 
departure for London and said (hat his statement in London wets w'orsc slitl. It only 
restated what he had said as Prcisident of I In; Hmdn .Maha Sablm at (kiwnpore. 

Lastly, Mr. Ghuznavi dealt wdth the Liberal rev<)lt and earnestly hoped that w’ays 
and means would soon be found Ho terminate the present deadlock between the 
Liberals and the Secretary of btale. 

MOSLEM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 

A meeting]; of the Workin^^; Committee of the All- India Moslem Conference was 
held at New Delhi, on the 7th. August, with Sir Aiahami'd Ljbal in the chair. Those 
present included Malik Feroze Khan noon, Maulana Mazhariiddin, tSyed Habibshah. 
8yed Zakir Ali, Maulana Hhali J)audi, the Jlon’ble Syod Jlussuiu Imam, and Mufti 
Mahomed Sadiciue. The following resolutions were adopted : — 

The Alwaii AaiTAaiON 

“(1) Whereas the attitude of the Alvvar Durbar towards its Moslem subjects and 
their many grievances which they have, for a long time, been most respectfully and 
constitutionally laying before the Durbar, have been one of extreme inaifl’erence and 
even of hostility ; whereas the recent policy of the Alvvar Durbar has been charac- 
terised by ruthless repression, so much so that about ten thousand Moslems, men 
and women, of all ages and stations iu life, have been diiveu to migrate from the 
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Alwar city to Jaipur, Ajmere, Rewari, Forozcporc, Jherka, GurjC^aon, His- 
Bar, Af^ra, Baratpur, l>clhi and other placen ; whoroaB the Alwar Durbar has not 
allowed the deputation appointed by the All-India MoHlem Conference in its session, 
in Lahore, to wait upon the Maharaja of Alwar to make a representation about the 
pjrievances of the Alwar Moslems ; and whereas the Alwar Durbar has failed to 
appoint an indi'pendent (commission to investi^!;ate the predisposing; causes 
of the de})loral)le incidents of ‘29th May, when State troops tired on Moslems, as 
demanded by the Workiuj^ Committee of the Conference on the 6th Juno, it is here- 
by resolved that, 

^a) A deputation should wait on the Viceroy in order to ydace the whole case 
before Ilis Lxeellcncv and K^rjiiest him to af>point an indepciuh'ut Commission of 
Enrpiiry for the purpose of invest iLratine; all the frrievanecs of thi‘ Alwar Moslems, 

(hj Telegrams be sent to the Secretary of Stale for India, the Viceroy and the 
A. G. G., Rajaputana States dra^\lnp^ their attention to the situation in Alwar, and 
the ruin it is causing;' to innocent men and women, and its probable consequences 
in Ikitish India. 

(2) The Committee calls upon Moslem India to render immediate financial aid 
to the Alwar refu^rcis. 

The Workinjj; Committee further calls upon the Press in India to take up the 
just cause of the Alwar refugees. 

Aftiiar Prisoners 

(3) In view of the general feelitif^s of Miissalmans throuRhout the country, that 
the Ahrar pri'^oners who wen' stmt to jail in connection wuth the Kashmere 
aj^itation should be immediately released by the Government, the Working 
C'ommittee ur^es upon the Goveinment the desirability of the immediate release of 
Ahrar pnsoneis. 

(4) In view of the fact that the sword is exempt from the operation of the 
Arms Act in some districts of the Punjab, wliile licence is necessary in others, 
the ^V^ol•kin^ Commit lei' is stroiiRly ol the oi);nion that the sw'urd be exempted 
from the operation of the Arms Act throughout the Punjab. The Working Com- 
mittee further calls iqioii the ^Moslem members of the Punjab Legislative Council to 
take necessary steps lor the same. 

Communal Award 

(5) The Working Committee while apjireciating the desire of the Sikhs to join 
the Minorities Pact and while w’elcoming their conversations with certain Moslems 
at tSimla, is stiongly of the opinion that such conversations may he used for bring- 
ing about postponement (T' the announcement by the British Government of their 
decision on the Communal (jucslion, and therefore calls upon the Moslems at bimla 
taking part in those coin ersutions, to postpone the same till the decision is anno- 
unced by the ( tovi iiimeiit. 

(6j The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that, in view of the 
acuteness of the present situation and tlie possibilities ot further complications, it is 
the duty of the British Government to anmnince llieir decision on the communal 
question without lurthcr delay. 

(7) byed Zakir All s rcsohition regarding the further programme of the Confer- 
ence in case the Goveriinieiit do not concede the niimmum demands of the Moslem 
Conference, was jilaccd before the Working Committee, bume of the suggestious 
made therein, were discussed by the members at great length. Jt was, hoyvever, 
finally decided to form a sub-committee to discuss and formulate a fuller and 
stronger programme to be placed before the next meeting of the Executive Board 
or before the sjiccial session of the All-India Moslem Conference. The 
Bub-comiuittee WHUild consist among others of bir Mahomed Iqbal (Chairman), 
Maulanas Mazhruddin, Uasrat Mohaui, byed Habibshah, Ghulam Rasul, and Syed 
Zakir Ali. 

(8) It was resolved that the next meeting of the Executive Board bo held in 
Delhi after the announcement by the Government of the decision on the Communal 
problem, giving ten days clear notice to the members of the Board. 

MUSLIM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference met again at Delhi 
on the 20ih. August, and discuesed the Communal decision of the Govern- 
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ment. After a heated debate, a committee consistinjj: amonp; othora of Sycd Zakir Ali 
and Mr. Masood Ahmed, was constituted for drafting- the main resolution on the 
Communal decision. The draft resolution was presented to the Working Committee 
and after a few amendments were adopted for presentation to the Hoard. 

Next day, the 2 l 5 t. August, the Executive Jk)ard met undiT the Chair- 
manship of Sir Mahomed Iqbal The draft resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Abdul Majid snd was seconded by Syed Mahomed Hussain. Forty-one 
members attended the meeting:, the chief amonp; them b('in^ Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan, Nawab damslu'd Ali Khan. Manlaua Shati J)andi, Haliz Hidayat 
Hussain, Mahomed Yamin Khan, Haji Wajihuddin. Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, 
Kunwar Ismail Ali Khan, Haji Rahimbux, the Hon'ble Mr. Hussain Imam, (Jhiilam 
Bhaik Naranjoj, the Hon’ble Mr. IMahomcd Ikidsha, Dr. Hihal, Malik Feroze Khan 
Noon, Nawab Ismail Khan and Dr. Ziauddin. The following were the resolulions 
adopted by the Executive Hoard : — 

(1) In the opinion of the Board, the decision of His Majest\’s Ciovernment 
about the measure of Moslem representation in the Provincial .Le/j,i slat tires is dis- 
appointing, as it falls very much short of the JMosh'in demands embodied in their 
resolution of the All-India Moslem Conference, and as il (a) dtodes lh(' right of a 
statutory majority by separate electorates to the Miis^almans in the Punjab and 
Bengal, (b) reduces the wt'ightage now enjoyed by the jMussalinans in the Fnited 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Madras Legihbitive (’ouncils. !■ ) gives weiglitago 
to non-Muslim minorities in the Norih-Wi'st lYontiiT Province ((luivalent tliri'C 
times their population, which is much in excess of tlie weigbtage givem to Moshins 
in their minority provinces, (d) omits British Haluchistan from the gmieral scheme 
of reforms, (c) leaves the (juestion of separation of Bind as provisional as before, 

(2) The Board, while appreciating the etlorts of His Majesty's (iovtrnment to 
meet the demands of all concerned and recognising that their decisatii doi's meet a 
portion of the Moslem demands, is strongly of the opinion that no constitution 
would be acceptable to the Moslem India, unless it emliodicil bi it all Hie other 
Moslem demands set forth in their resolution of January Ib'JO and further exjilaincd 
and confirmed in their resolution of April llHl. 

(3) The Board most emphatically adds that the Moslems of India ^\ill not 
accept any constitution unless it creates conijiletely autonomous Federal States of 
equal status, aud accejits the principle that the transfer of j ower shall be from the 
Parliament to the ITovinces and not fiom the Pailiameiit to the Central 
Government. 

(4) The Board further requests His Majesty’s Government to make an immediate 
announcement that the future Constitution will be based on \hn principles stated in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

(5) The Exccuiive Board is cmphaiically of the o]>inion that a great injustice 
has been done to the Moslems of Bengal, as His IMajesty's Government have, in 
their decision, departed from the well leeogniscd j)iiiu-iple that no luajcrity shall 
be reduced to a minority or an equality. 

(0) Beparatiou of Bind being one of the most vital demands of the Moslem 
India, this meeting of the l^oard demands that Bind be sepaiated Irum the Bombay 
Presidency without any further delay. 

^7) In view of the change in the political atmosphere caused by the announce- 
ment of the decision made by His Majesty’s Government, the Hoard urges upon the 
Mussalmans of India to continue to cultivate friendly relations with the sister 
communities, and remain pre}>ared for uli eventualities in order to protect their 
rights and Secure, by all constitutional iiieaiiH, the remaining demands which they 
consider more vital than the mere allotment of seats. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Council of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, tat an emergent meeting heid 
at Calcutta on the 2 1st. August, passed a resolution protesting against the communal 
award on the ground, among others, that it does not recognize or give cfiect to the 
principle of joint electorate without reservation of seats in Bengal, reduces the repre- 
sentation of majority community in the Bengal Council iuto a statutory minority and 
gives an unfair weightago to the Europeans and Anglo-Indiaus out of reasonable 
proportion. 

The council condemned the anti-national attitude of the Hindu news-papers in- 
cluding the Nationalist ones towards the communal award and the exhibition of a 
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a rnilitantly cornniunal monUlity on their part. It strongly disapproved the con- 
duct of thoH(! Mussaiinaus who accepted the communal award and especially those 
MusHalmuiis who accepted a Rtatut.ory minority in the Bengal Council. 

THE BENGAL NATIONALIST MUSLIM PARTY 

A meeting of the executive committee of the P>engal Nationalist Muslim party 
was hel'i at (taleiitta on the 2l8t, August to consider the eomriinnal award of the 
British Prime C kowlhuri Moawatn. Uossain presided, d'he following resolu- 

tions were passed : — 

1. This meeting of the executive committee of the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
])aity records its emphatic ])rot(‘st against the communal award recently given by 
tin* Prime Minish.T in consultation with the P>ritish < tal)inet on the following 
amongst other grounds (a) It recognises the principle of seyiarate electorates 
which is fundamentally opf)osed to responsible government, [h] It has placed the 
Mu>.sal mans of Pxmgal in a po'^ition of permanent statutory minority, (c) It has 
r(,‘tained sjiecial constituencies for landlords and commerce and has extended its 
scojie to other sfieeial inleri'sts. {>/) It chwerly letains separate electorates for the 
Mussalmans so that the Enroptcins and Anglo-Indians may be given separate elec- 
torates and representat ion and that lar in excess of their due share in order that they 
may virtually domiiiab' the Bengal Conneil, (e) It has been so devised as to prove 
a veritable aj)[)lc of diseonl between the ditlerent communities in order to side-track 
the real issue of responsible self-government, ( f) It has totally ignored agricul- 
tural labour winch forms a subsianlial [xu’tion of the whole ])opulation of the 
province, (//) It lias praet i'^aally close*! the door of setllemcnt betw'een the diflerent 
communities in so lar as it lias laid dowm as a condition })i'ect‘deiit that no settle- 
ment will be accepted unless it is made with tlui consiait of all the communities 
coneerueil. ih) It has kept in abeyance matters of fundamental constitutional 
imjiortaiiee lik(' that ot (1) representation of tlie ditlerent communities in the cen- 
tral la^gislature ('^) of unicameral irovernment in the provinces, (;i) the concession 
of full constetutinnul stains to Behn'histlian like that of otlnu’ provinces and (4) 
the (jiicstion of separalion of C'itid which might ha\e been simultaneously announ- 
ceil 111 the award. 

2. 'I’his meeting expresses its strong disapproval of the view’s of all the Nation- 
alist Hindu newspapers that have taken up an anti-national attitude tow^ards the 
eommunal awmrd and the mentality that they have shown since the announcement 
of the award, inasmuch as such an altitude "and mentality are seriously prejudicial 
to the cause of nationalism in India. 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUEjCOUNCIL 

The Council of the All- India Muslim League met at Simla on the 4lh. 
September to tliseiLss the eomiminal award. Sir ZNlf/qar Ah Khan presided. 
Among those present were ^Iian and Bt'guin Shah Nawaz, Dr. Ziaiiddin, Cap- 
tain Slier Mahomed Khan, Nawab Sir Mehar Shah, Nawab Ismail Ali Ivhan, Sir 
Mahomed Yakub, Nawab Mahomed Ibrahim Ali Khan of Kunjpura. Ilaji Kahim 
Bakhsh, Sardar I labibiillah, Syed IMahomed Hussain, Syed J\laratab Ali, Nawab 
Syed Ijaz Kasool, Nawabzada Khurshid Ali Khan. The following resolutions were 
passed : 

(1) Notwithstanding the fact that the decision of Ilis Majesty's Government 
on the Communal problem falls short of the minimum Muslim demands as enun- 
ciated in the various resulutions of the All-India Muslim League, the Council is 
clearly of ojiiniun that the decision does represent a method which removes the 
obstacle from the path of Constitutional advance, thereby enabling the people of 
India to concentrate their attention upon solving the many issues that still remain 
to be decided in the field of Constitutional reforms. The Council however desires 
to make it perfectly clear that it is not in a position to say, at this stage, whether 
the picture of the new’ Constitution, when complete, will be acceptable to tKe 
Muslim community or not. 

(2) The Council of the Muslim League calls upon the Muslim members of the 
Round Table Conference to continue to work with the representatives of other com- 
munities for the immediate attainment of Self-Government in India, subject to the 
minimum demands of the Muslim community. 
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3. (a) The Council of the AII-Tndia Muslim Lenq^ue enters its emphatic protest 
against denying to the Moslems of Bengal and the ruiijab a statutory majority to 
which they are rightfully entitled. 

(b) That notwithstanding the injustice done to the Mussalnians, the Council 
notices with regret that the Sikh-Hindu agitation in the Punjab has been directed 
tow’ards reducing the already attenuated Moslem percentage in the Council, which 
will only result in accentuating communal bitterness and widening the gulf between 
the communities. 

(4) That the Council of the All-India Muslim League, while disagreeing with 
the principal of special qualilication for franchise and reservation of S('at8 for 
women apart from the men of their community, appreciates the dforts of His Ma- 
jesty’s Covernment to distribute the seats reserved for thmu amongst women of 
different communities through their own communal electorates. 

(5) The Council of the League is strongly of the opinion that ^ind should 
immediately bo separated from the Bombay Prrsidt'ncy and that its separation 
should be embodied in the revised Government of India Act. 

(G) The Council of the Moslem Longue urges upon the Government the necessi- 
ty of expediting the work of introducing full Kcsjionsibility in the Centre with 
inc necessary safeguards. The Council is further of the opinion that a Federation 
of British Jndia should not be postponed or made dependent upon an agreement 
amongst the Princes to join an All-India Federation. 

(7) Having carefully considered the annonncerneiit of tlic Secretary of State for 
India about the procedure to be adopted with regard to constituticmal reforms, the 
Council of the League urges the desirability of continuing the method of tin* 
Koiind Table Conference in order to achieve the greatest measure of common agree- 
ment between Indian and British delegates. 

(8) The Council of the Moslem League reiterates the demand repeatedly express- 
ed by the Moslem Jjeague that in the Federal Assembly and in tlii^ (’^i)})er Chamber, 
in W’hieh-ever manner they may bo constituted, at least one- third seats of the whole 
House should be guaranteed for Moslems by statuit*. 

(9) The Council of the Muslim League wishes to make it clear that in the future 
constitution of India the residuary i)owers must vest in the eomjjunent units of the 
federation in autonomous provinees. 

(10) This meeting of the C’ouneil of the all-India Muslim League is of opinion that 
the communal awarcT, so far as it concerns the rcpnisenluiioii oi the .Muslim commu- 
nity in the Legislative Council of Assam, is disapi-ointing in so far that instead of 
obtaining any vveightage the Mussalmans of Assam have the mislortune of 
getting lesser number of seats than what they arc emu led to by their numerical 
strength. 

THE ALL INDIA KHILAFATgCONFERENCE 

The All-India Khilafat Coufcrcuce met at iAjmerc on the 27lb. September, Shaik 
Abdul Majid presiding. 

In the course of his address, vShaik Abdul Majid referred to Mahatmaji’s hunger- 
strike as a confession of the failure on his part to jiuna*. the majority commumty of 
the caste mentality by any other method. He ui^serted that, unless und uiiLill caste- 
system was wholly penalised, there was no prospect of saving the country as a 
whole or the Hindu society from disruption lu water-tight comparLiuents, even w.vh 
Joint Electorates which during the hu-t t\\<nty years were more or less run on caste 
lines. lie declared that though the Mussulmans had staked their Fourteen Points 
for the sake of the Depressed Classes, yet he would be glad if some amicable settle- 
ment were to be arrived at between the two sections of ilie Hindu community in 
Older to save Mahatmaji’s life. When there were separate schools, separate hostels, 
separate hotels, separate wells, separate cremation grounds, separate marriages, sepa- 
rate temples and separate languages, was there any wonder, he asked, that there 
should be a demand for Separate Electorates ? 

Referring to the insistence of the Muslim community on the retention of Separate 
Electorates, Bhaik Abdul Majid said that there was no other choice left to the 
MuBsalmans. But the responsibility for rejecting the Joint Electorates wholly rested 
with the Hindu community who would never tolerate the statutory majorities of 
the Mussalmaus on population basis in some of the Provinces. Even now if Hindus 
would agree to Statutory Muslim Majorities on population basis, adequate weightage 
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for Muslim Minorities, separation of Sind and other innocent cultural and religious 
safeguards, the door of negotiations for an amicable settlement with the Hindus was 
open on the basis of Joint Electorates with a hope that there would one day be 
one Nation and one Electorate. J5ut Mussalraan majorities must get their fullest 
quota of represcaitation on poj)ulation basis and the Mussalman minorities of India 
their full weightage. 

Discussing at length the future goal of the Mtissalmans of India, he preferred 
equal partnership for India within the commonwealth of British Nations with His 
Majesty the King Em[)eror and his descendants as tln^ hereditary and constitutional 
custodians of this Commonwealth. He further opined that the Imperial Conference 
be converted into an Imperial Legislature which may pave the path for the League 
of Nations to estaldish an International Legislature for the nations of the world, 
lie at the same time assertiid that in an India completely independent of British 
connection, the Mussulmans have nothing to fear from the Hindus. They will bo 
quite in a position to hold their own and protect their own interests, but practical 
statesmanship dictates a course that is possible of achievement. The Hindu is 
bent upon having (innination in India witli the aid of British bayon^Js and the 
real problem befori? the Mussalmans is how to save himself from the combined 
domination of the Britisher and the Hindu. This can only be done when the 
Mussalmans definitely adopt responsible government within the British Empire as 
their goal and at the same, time insist on the achievement of their legitimate 
demands. Pi^ieceding, the J ’resident characteristnl thet})res('nt war between the Congress 
and (Government as a war for dominating over each other and the rest of the country 
to the detriment of the interests of the vast majority of its population. He 
said Mussalmans had refused to be a party to this war which was an unholy war 
with Hinister aims on both sides. The (Jongrt'ss aimed at domination and the Go- 
vi’rnmcnt wanted to crush the (Joiigress. He sug'resr.‘'d peace in the interests of 
humanity at large, in the interests of England and in the interests of India. 

He gave tentative proposals for a lasting peace as follows : 

]. Cbvil Disobedience IMovernent to cease at once. 

•J. Declaration by tlie ( Toveriiinoiit that, the responsibility in the centre and in 
the ])rovinces will be inlrodueed simunaueously. the safeguards to be mutually 
ogreed to in the Third UouiiJ Table C'oiiference. 

J. The tGuigress leaders to co-operate with the Government in putting down 
violent outrages and outbreaks. 

4. Withdrawal of ( Irdinance Bill by the Government. 

[). I’articipation of the Congress in the Third Round Table Conference. 

6. Ki'lease of Civil Disobedience Trisoners. 

For the llmdu-Mo.slem settlement he suggests to alternative fonnulue : 

1. Reservation of seats on population basis for all the communities in all the 
Provincial Legislature with separate Electorates. 

2. Rosiwvation of seats on population hasi.s for the Muslim majorities and 
c.^isting weightage pins onc-third of the existing noniinaled scats for Muslim 
uimoniics in the Provincial Legislaiure.s with .loiiit. Electorates throughout India. 

t)nc-third Muslim repre.sentation in tlie Federal Legislatures, separation of 8ind, 
introduction of reforms in British Baluchistan, residuary powers to lie with the 
I’ovinccs, due share in Central and Provincial Cabinets and Services and religious 
and cultural safeguards from the necessary parts of both the proposals. 

If no assurance is given to the Mussalmans about the separation of Sind 
Biiniiltaneously with the inauguration of the New Constitution, if British Balu- 
chistan is denied the reformed Constitution, if Earo))ean (Community in Bengal 
does not see its way to forego a few seats to restore the [Muslim majority in Bengal 
as w'as agreed to between the minorities’ delegates at the R. T. C.b in the Minority 
pact, the Mussalmans of India should reject the Award and concert united 
measures for >v recking the New Constitution with all their might. The Award in 
the present shape is most unsatisfactory, disappointing and unjust. 

About the condition of the Muslims in Native States, the President suggested 
the appointment of vakils on behalf of the Khilafat Conference to watch their 
interests and to get their grievances redressed by constitutional agitatiou. He 
expressed the hope that the day would not be distant when the Muslim world 
would find out some solution of the Khilafat question and elect a Khalifa accepted 
by all. Until then he would pay his homage to the exiled Khalifa. The Hedjaz 
should be converted into a Muslim international state, having for its chairman the 
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ruler of the Hcdjaz, whoever he mi^ht be. The fiinctioiiR of the Muslim Inter- 
national Assembly should bo partly advisory and partly Ic^jislative, with the power 
of veto vested in the ehairman. 

The Tresident conf^ratulated the Mussalmans of Palestine havinj^ liold the 
Muslim World Congress at Jerusalem and hoj>ed that their efforts for the establish- 
ment of a Muslim University would be crowned with Ruecess, and he Riij^<ijestcd 
that the next World Congress mii^ht be held in India, and that its constitution 
should be so modified as to make it workable and acceptable to idl so far as 
possible. Such a Congress, he said, would help the Muslim Nations to cooperate 
with one another in the common work of elevating the Muslims throughout 
the world. 

Then the President gave a constructive programme for the (\mtral Khilafat 
Committee which is briefly given here. 

1. Revision of the constitution of the Central Khilafat ('lommittee. 


2. Reorganisation of the existing committees and the est ablisliiie'nt of new ones. 
Introduction of the principal of life insurance in the ttonstitutiou ot the committee 
and charging of four annas ])cr evtwy month or three rupees annually, llu' amount 
so collected to be given in e(iual shares to the heirs of the members who may liappen 
to die ill any montli. 

3. Co-operatioii with the other Muslim organisal ions in the country to form a 
a single political organisation of Ihe Miissahiians of India. 

4. Encouraging the Mussalmans fo g('t their names rcgistenal in the no\'t census 
as Mussalmans, without giving any caste or race, with Islam as their religion, 

5. To help the otlu.'r Muslim organisations in the ostahiisiiincnL of a Muslim 
Jurist Association, whosi' decisions in matters afrefting Uk* ])i;rsoiial law of iMiissal- 
mans should be regardinl as final and to securi' llieir recogiiuioii by Coveriiineiit. 

(3. To frame a model Wakf Act with a view to its being ])assed by the provin- 
cial legislatures through the ^luslim nK'iubers of these legislatures. 

7. To urge the (hnenimeni to transfer the control of m')Sf|ues and otlier sacred 
and historical monuments of the Mussalmans to the control ot the Muslim commu- 
nity, whenever siicll a demand is and by the local Mussalmans. 

8. To establish night schools by making it n.'ceseiry and compiil', iry on each 
Khilafat CommittvC to esrahlish at Ii'ast one night school within its own' town other- 
wise failing which it would not b(3 recognised by th-' Central Poiumittei'. 

9. To celebrate the aim iversary of iIk; bate iM.iulana Mahomi'd Ali in co- 
operation with other organisations and to establish Joint (Ummittees in as miny 
places as possible for collecting a fund which may be handed over to the Jame Mi- 
lia, Delhi. 

10. To enrol one volunteer per cent of the population under the auspices of the 
local Committees. 


11. To undertake a gmicral prop.ig.inda for the furlheranee of education, re- 
treiiehment in exjjenditure, eradi(“afion of social evils, opening oi sho[)S and grain 
shops in p.articular, curtailment of personal expenses, and to ineiilcate principles of 
religion and nuui 'gw among the Muss.-iim v’i* - » r 

19 Aodui Majid n t'*»-ed to iviau. i .. . 

1-. H confession of the failure on v " ^ ‘.rkue-^.a^u^ s’-n- 

-B Caste mentalirTa'or^«i»v orw - qh, mid clecr. true, hard-w^jrkm^ (%MiUal 

system wasjidacalft iho bodies mid ilm rrovumud nod 

Mussalmam, to tbe sclt .ovc ol W.dia 

■ “^ditTresidont eoiK^itdcd by a 

Sink their CONFERENCE , 
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''Two are face to face with a raeia. mnr ^-^d “iodla 

made for g'^^ts by m f domestic (luartol lo-lty are wasted in 

tip lauXfe^stwk of the world Lr bu.ldtng the 
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wanted to do and to have nobody in the conference who would oppose it. As for 
the Indian States, the President said that the Government did not give them scope 
for any desire for reforms. They were sending individual representatives without 
potential rights. The result would be that they would speak in different voices 
and no unity or Federation would come. 

Continuing, Rdja Gaznafar Ali said that the Shia community had always given 
evidence of its intention to stand by its principles. It has always stood for a 
joint electorate. They wanted the thirteen points to be accepted as their just 
rights. They wanted to accept joint electorate, as it would make a good 
foundation for a united nation. The majority of Muslims found themselves in 
trouble on account of the superior intelligence of the Hindus and consequently 
fought shy of joint electorate. Maiilana Hhaiikat Ali and his co-workers wero 
anxious to make joint electorate conditional for some time. If Hindus accepted 
the conditions, it would be the happiest thing possible. 

Referring to the Communal Award, Raja Gaznafar Ali said that the Prime 
Minister had stated that he would accept any mutual agreement between the par- 
ties concerned. The proof of it was furnished by his accepting the settlement 
between the Hindus and the Untouehablos. It would have been very nice if this 
settlement had been extended to the other communities. 

Referring to the 1‘unjab, whi(;h he characterised as the Ulster of India, the 
l^rcsident said that the tSikhs were a brave and valiant nation, but that did not 
mean that they should snatch away the rights of their neighbours. Mnsaalmans 
would not lie frighO'ned by threats. In India, it w'as not practical politics to have 
Moslem, Hiiidn or Sikh Rnj. He continuetl : I am not one of those pessimists 
wlio despair of India’s freedom on account of the jirescnt diireronces. The present 
slate of things would very soon change. In the nature of things, all would combine. 
In such a unity lies th(‘ welfare of all. I trust 8hias will strive their utmost to 
bring about unity. Our only motto should be “India for Indians.” 

Resolutions Passed 

The ('onference adopted a resolution, opining; that the Premier’s award is 
Ojiposed to Indian national growth and welcoming the Unity Conference at All- 
ahabad and approving of the principles underlying the resolution of the All 
Parties Conference. 

The Conference authorised the representatives of the Hhia community to support 
Bettlemcnt on the bisis of joint electorate with adult franchise if possible, or 
accept any alternative scheme which might not adversely affect the interests of 
the Moslems in general and the ??hias in particular. 

Another resolution passed expressed dissatisfaction with the personnel of the 
Third Round Tabic Couierencc. 

The Conference requested the Government to give proper facilities to Mr. Gandhi 
aud the leadca-s of the Allahabad Conferenc«i for arriving at a settlement. 

The Conference congratulated the Maharaja of Alwar ou the dceisioii to release 
the Rahadurpur prisoners. 

Tlie Conlereuce demanded an enquiry into the Bialkot Ziljinat incident in the 
Punjab and w'arued the Govern meat not to interfere in religious questions. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


A special session of the All India Muslim Conference w’as held at Calcutta on the 
26th. December uiul('r the presiilency of Mr. A. Yusuf Ali of Lahore. Over hundred 
members of the Executive Board aud three hundred meuibcrs of the general body 
attended the Conference. 

Before the Conference met, about a hundred men wanted to rush into the Con- 
ference pandal, but were repulsed by the police and volunteers. 

Amongst those present were Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Minister, Panjab, Mr. 
llassan Imam, Member, C'ouncil of State, Maulvi Hhati Daiidi, Hir Zaheed Suhra- 
wardy, ex- Judge of the Calcutta High Court, Mr. K. Naziruuddiu and Mr, K, M. G. 
Furoqui, Ministers, Bengal. 

In the course of his address the pre.sident said that, in spite of all propaganda, 
it was clear that no decisions could be reached which any of the commaoities would 
uoanimouBly accept. 

4A 
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Regretting!: Congressitcs’ attitude in refueing to help in the solution of communal 
differences during the first two sessions of the Round Table Conference, the Presi- 
dent remarked that the British Cabinet had given a decision, which was well 
balanced. However inadequate some of its provisions were for safeguarding Moslem 
rights, the Moslems had accepted it as a compromise, subject to minor adjustments 
in respect of details. Ho endorsed the action and public utterances of the Moslem 
delegates to the Round Table Conference. Concluding, the President appealed to 
His Majesty’s Government, In view of the Braync Committee Report, to announce 
the unconditional separation of Bind at the earliest moment, subject to safeguards 
for minority rights as in other Provinces. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali said that there were forces ranged against Muslim political 
demands, which were working energetically to undermine their position. Critical 
constitutional decisions were about to be taken, and if the i)osition was not fully 
understood, it would be too late to rectify any misunderstandings afterwards. The 
minorities, with the exception of the Sikhs, had accepted the Premier’s Communal 
decision. But it did not suit those whose minds were obsessed with direct action, 
civil disobedience or doctrinaire ideas of democracy and majority rule. A few 
members of the Muslim community pretended to represent their community. The 
campaign of “Unity Conferences, All-Parties’ (Conferences, and Agreements” was 
still going on. If called by their right names, they were really “Disunity Con- 
ferences, No-Parties Conferences and Disagreements.’' 

As regards Sind, Mr. Yusuf Ali said that the Congress had so little faith in 
mutual confidence between the communities that they were asking for safeguards, 
more onerous and crippling than ever Muslims had asked for in any province 
where they were in a minority, Muslims were asked to sacrifice clear and definite 
points for vague and impossible suggestions. 

After suggesting a few minor modifications of the communal decision in respect 
of Bengal, the President turned to the (juestion of the Central Legislature and the 
(Central Executive, in both of which he demanded thirty-three pin* cent rejircsenta- 
tion for Muslims. An assured position in the (’entral Legislature and Executives 
was necossary to safeguard Muslim interests. TIktc should also be a limitation of 
the power to alter the territorial limits of Muslim j)rovinces. Muslim action in 
taking a firm stand for separate electorates, should not be understood to bar all 
progress in the future. Ir) the present state of want of mutual eoutid('nee, separate 
electorates were necossary. Even the joint (‘lectorates proposed .at Allahabad were 
really separate electorates in disguise. They had all the disadvantages of separate 
electorates, but none of the advantages. True Nationalist senliment could only be 
built up by recognising facts and realities. “Grasp facts, j)ruduee men and inslitu- 
lions will follow”, the President declared. 

R E s o L u T I o N s 

The Conference reassembling on the day after next, dx. 28th. December, 
resolutions not accepting the Allahaliad proj)OsalH and welcoming the announcement 
of the separation of Bind and Orissa were i):issed. Syed Habib of Labonr 
moved the resolution regarding the separation ol Sind and Orissa. Dr. 
Mahomed Hassan moving lor 20 per cent, weigbtage for Muslims in the 
federated province of Orissa said : ‘Wir have not stooil in the way of 
Hindus, demanding separation of Orissa and ue hope Hindus would not grudge 
this weightflge.’ 

Mr. Hussain Imam moved another resolution demanding 20 jier cent seats for 
Muslims in the Bihar legislature, since Orissa was to be ereated a separate iirovinec 
and the proportion of Muslims in Bihar had increased. 

Maulana Bhafi Daudi next proposed that since joint electorate was being pro- 
posed for the Senate in the Central Legislature, the Conference protests and urges 
elections to the Senate to be by separate electorate. 

Mr. Azizur Rahman rejected the idea of alteration of the iiresont territorial 
limits of the provinces, urging that powers of the (Jiiitral Legislature may 
be accordingly circumscribca. lie said the idea of Hindus in changing 
territorial limits was that by adding Sylhct in Bengal the Muslim position would 
be affected. 

The last resolution expressed disappointment at the Premier’s decision not rc- 
■erving an absolute majority of scats for Mussalmaus in Bengal and urging rectifi- 
cation of the injustice. Another part of the same resolution urged the percentage 
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of MussalmariB which had boon decreased by the Premier’s award in Assam, 
Central J’rovinccs arid United Provinces I(‘j];i8latures to be increased to the 
pcrccntaf^e. The rcsoliiiions were unanimously adopted and the Conference concludea. 

THE JAMIAT UL-ULEMA-HIND, CAWNPORE 

The Jamiat-nl-UIcnia-ITind, Cawnporc, held an open scRsion at Calcutta on the 
26th & 27th December under the presidency of Maulana Abdul Qadeer of Budauu, 
and passed the following" resolutions 

“(1) The .lamiat has carefully and attentively ^^one throuj'h the proceedings of 
the meeting of certain Muslims held reecnt.ly at Lucknow under the chairmanship 
of Nawab Sir Zuiruiar Ali Klian and the .laniiat is well aware of all that happened 
in the so-called Allahabad Unity Conference. In tlie ojiinion of the Jamiat the 
general Muslim oi)inic)n is not prepared to countenance any change in any form m 
the demands framed by the All- India Moslem (k^nfercnce in 1929 as amplified by the 
same Conference in Ajiril, 1920; and wheriMS ctlorts have been made at Lucknow and 
Allaliahad to detract from these dmnands and to divide Muslims, it is therefore de- 
clared hereby in the most clear terms that the Jamiat rejects the decisions^ of the 
Allahabad Ifnity CJonfercnce and warns the Muslim public against falling into the 
snare of such unity conferences. The Jamiat further supports fully the declaration 
of its w’orking seen'tary issued on Nov. 20 in collaboration with the working secre- 
taries of the All-India Mmdirn League and the All-India Muslim Conference. 

“(2) Accejiling the Premier s Auard the Jamiat points out that all their demands 
have not been given, particularly, in case of Bengal, the Punjab, and asks the Mns- 
salnmns to try their utmost for getting them. It farther adds that no constitution 
will be Buccesriful unless there be safeguards for Muslims," 

MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS^ JOINT MEETING 

A largely attcndi'd ])ul)lio meeting of Muslims belonging to different parties was 
held at the* Albert Hall, ('alcutta on the 29lh. December. Shaikh Abdul Majid 
Sindhi prcs.dcd. d’hc following resolutions were unanimously adopted 

“'Phis joint meeting of representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee, the 
Jamait-ul'rieni.a-llind, the Afgan Zirga, the Ail-India Ahrar Party, the AU-India 
Muslim Youth League, the Jainiat-ul-Ulema, Cawnporc, the Nationalist Muslim 
jiarty and other iirovineiul Muslim organisations emphatically declare that the so- 
ealled Muslim Conference which recently held its meeting in Calcutta was illegal, 
unconslitutioiial and unrepresentative inasmuch ns the constitutional elements of the 
conference were opposed not only to the holding of the conference but to the 
procedure adopted by the holders of the conference in excluding practically all 
Muslim organisations which constimte the Muslim Conference. 

“This Conference further resolves that all parties of the Bluslim Conference at 
Lucknow be recpiested to hold another session of the conference in February, l9p. 
with a view to consider the entire political situation in the light of recent events.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Mahomed Hussain of Allahabad, dwelt on 
the illegality of the Calcutta conference and referred in addition to technical objcc- 
lions, ‘real objections’ that no opportunity was given to the Ahrar party, the Jaraait- 
ul-Ulcma, Delhi and the Central Khilafat Committee to send their representatives 
to the subjects cominittce and tlie open coiifercucc. The meeting of the working 
committee could not be hold, and the speaker alleged that it was deliberately 
avoided. In spite of the best elt’orts of the speaker he could not succeed in obtaining 
(admission for ? ) representatives of those bodies altliough he repeatedly assured 
that none of those representatives was going to the conference or the subjects 
committee with the intention of opposing any particular resolution, but if any 
resolution came rc(iuiring criticism they would oe at liberty to criticise it. 

After the rtsolulious were unauimously adopted, Maulana Abul Kalam Axad 
said he was all along against Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points ns he was unconvmced of 
the soundiKss of those points. However, as the Muslim majority favoured mem, he 
met Maulana Shaukat Ali and Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi for an amicable settle- 
inent, but as soon as they accepted the 14 points at the Lucknow Conference the 
champions of the 14 points retraced their steps and added six more at Delhi. In 
conclusion, he challenged them to test the soundness of their statement and said it 
was high time that Muslim public opinion should be got rid of such Belf-seekers, 
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THE SIKH ALL PARTIES CONFERENCE 

A larpiely attended conference of represcntsiiivcR of SikliR of all shadcH of opinion 
was held at the ‘Baniadh’ of Maharaia Kanjit Binp;}! at Ijidiore ( ii the 24lh. July. 

Sardar Amar Sintjh, Senior Vice-rresldent of llie Central licap^ue, was voted 
to the chair in the absence of Master Tara Sin/j;h, A\ho had laen externod from 
the Districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Lyallpnr, 

Prominent amonp those present were Sardar Sampnran Siiif^h, Sardar Sahib 
Ujjal Sinjjh, Sardar Avtar Sinph, Sardar llahadnr Mehlab ^ Siiif^h. (liani Slier 
Sinph, Vice-President of the Central Sikh lAcaf^iH'. Sardar ICartar Sin^h Jliwatia, 
Sardar Narain Sin^rh Dhnrkotc, Sardar Sant Sm^h, Sardar li.diadnr Ilnkam 
Singh, and Sardar Santokh Singh, JVesident of the Amritsar Miinieipalif y. 

At the commencement of the Conference, ni(>ssngeH wishing siiecess to the 
conference from Sir AToginder Singh, Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Sardar Kartar 
Singh and others wore read. 

Jn the course of his o])ening speecdi, Sardar Ainnr Siar/h, TVesident of the (km- 
fcrence, said that the Sikhs dcmaml justice to nil and favour to nenu'. d'hey only de- 
mand that w’hntever weightage or conc('ssions to be given to Muslims in the IT. P., 
Madras, the C. P.. and Behnr and Orrisn, should also lx* uiven to the Sikhs. 
The Sikhs who paid the largest part of the reveiuu' of tlie Piovinec and con- 
tributed more men for the army dc'served sp(‘eial eonsidrrat ion. 

Finally, the president declared that tin; Sikhs wanted that no conuniinily in 
the Punjab should he allowed to dominate over the other eommnnitieH ; that if 
this was attempted the Sikhs wnnld fight to the bitter end. 

Oiaiii Ourmukh Sinph .Tathedar of Sri Akal J'akhat, tlu ii r(';i(l out his 

address, in the course of which be strongly condemmcl the attc tupis of interested 

persons to place the Sikhs and otluT minorities in tlie Piinjib in a subordinate 
position and called upon every Sikh to take a pledge that he would not tolerate 
communal Raj in the Punjab. 

Giant Kartar Singh then read out Master Tara Singh s messaL"*" who having 
been externed from the distriet iimlcr the Orflimmec was residing at a distance 
of about H miles from the place where the (kmhTcnec nu t. 

Master Tara Singh, in the course of his nu'SHage, had said that out of 102 

general elected se.ats in the Punjab, 8,0 will go to Mnss.almans according to the la- 
test recommendations. The Sikhs did lutt de-^ire their own Raj, but 
they W'anted the Raj of jnstice and fairmjss. If opposing of communal Raj was 
communalism, he would feel proud rif being a conunn nalist. It must be remembered 
that granting statutory communal majority in the Punjab would mean a stumbling 
block in the way of Indian freedom. The Sikhs would fight for India’s freedom. 
He expressed his determination to light against the establiahnicnt of communal Tiaj 
in the Punjab. 

Kesolpttons 

Giant Sher Singh, Viec-Pn'sidont of the Oentral Bikh Ijcague, while moving the 
first and most important resolution of the conference, made a stirring speech. The 
resolution ran as follows : — 

“This representative conference of the Sikhs of all shades of opinion, held under 
the auspices of the Central Sikh League, at the Baniadh of Maharaja Kanjit Bingh, 
views with alarm that the Government by their award intend to give a majority of 
scats to the Muslims in the Punjab Legislature and that the Sikhs are not to be 
given weightage to the same extent as is given to Muslim minorities in other 
Provinces. 

“This assemblage declares that such an unjust decision, if g veu, will be wholly 
unacceptable to the Sikhs, as it establishes a Communal Haj in the Province by 
setting up an unalterable religious majority, irremovable by an appeal to the 
electorates. 
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*‘8uoh an arranKomerif , in the opinion of this conference, threatens the very exis- 
tence of the niinoritioH, and is opposed to all notions of democracy. 

“This ^alherin):!; further declares their p:rim determination not to submit, under 
any circumstances, to such a majority and not to allow the succcRsful workin^z; of 
any constilulion which does not provide full protection to the Sikhs by f^uaranteoing 
an etreetive balance of power to each of the three princii)al communities in the 
Punjid). 

“We, the d('lep:atcB, assembh'd at the Samadh of Maharaja Ran jit Sinf!:h. pledge 
ourselves to resist the domination of any reli;j;ious community in the Punjab and 
will be pref)ared to make every sacririee for the protection of the Sikhs.” 

Sardar Buta Siurjh, Deputy-President of the Punjab Legislative Council, secon- 
ded tin; reR(diition. 

Sardnr Bdhadur MrJitah Sit?rjh, while supportinfr; the resolution, oi'served that 
the Muslims, if p::iven 4S per eent in the Ihinjab, will still form a ni.'ijority of about 
bO [)er cent, for the Hindus of Rohtak and Karnal districts could be relied upon 
to HU|)])ort tliern. If the Covernment ^^rantc'd comrnunnl majority to one i^arliciilar 
eomnonnity in the Punjab, it uonld invit(‘ civil war. He assured the Sikhs that ho 
W'ould fiMit airainst sucli a eorimunal R:ij as soldiers of tlic Panth. 

Sardar Sant Su/r/h said ho wanted to say a word to the British Co- 
vernment and a word to the Muslims. To the British Covernment, he wanti'd to 
say that, by adopting sucli methods, they would lose their hold on India. There 
wire only two Sikhs at the Round I’uhle Conference, but lliry did not submit to 
the Britisli (hbinet and did not lose their conrajre. If tlie British Covernment 
would pander to the communal demands of the Muslims, the Sikhs in the Punjab 
would be crushed, which would be an all round blunder on their pirt. To |;;rant 
statutory niiijority to a community, would b(‘ to defy tlie (Queen’s Proelamation of 
1857. I tiscussinp: the Minorities’ Pact, the Sardar said that the British Tories had 
enteri'd into a eonsj)iracy with Mussalmans and a handful of An^lo-Tndians. 

To the Mussalmans he said that their economic, social, and ])olitical ])ro{.;ress lay 
with tlie jiro^ress of other communilii's of the country. If they really tiesired liettor- 
ment of their community, they sliould join hands with those who were fightinijj for 
the attainment of constitutional advancement of the country. 

Sardar Vjjal SinfjJf, observed that it was siirprisinj; to him (hat Emjt;- 
lishmcii who were considered to be the founders of democracy wtu’c i^norinj; the 
same jirincijilc for others by ^xrantin^ statutory majority to a single community, 
which was o])posed to l)oth the Neliru and Simon Reports, (bntinuin^, he said the 
intention of the British CoviTiimcnt was not to establish real Swaraj or sclf-^ovcrn- 
nient tti India, lie w^arned the Crovernmcut, that there would be a bitter agitation 
in ease the Sikh rifrhts were i^^nored. 

Sa7dar Sarnpnran Simjh said that every cflbrt was made at the R. T. C. 
by Cttr ain British statesmen to make the Sikhs apree to the Minorities Pact, but 
as it \Mi8 not acceptable to the Sikhs, they did not agree. He aceused those British 
statesmen of making false promises. 

Position of S. C. P. C. 

Sardar Bha(; Singh made the following Btatemont on belialf of the Shiroraani 
Guulwaia Parbandhak Committee which was unanimously eaiiied: — 

“'rbe ]^(il;tieai situation at present is so gloomy and crilieal that eviii uligious 
bodies, lik(' the S. C. P. C., that have nothing to do with polil us. can liaidly re- 
main unalhctcd and iinnicved by the dreary prospect. The nimonred chei^ion of 
His Majesty’s Covernment to saddle the Punjab with a rule oi leliginus communal 
majority by methods, direct or indirect, is destined to spell the ntti r ruin of all re- 
lations of mutual confidence, cooperation and corporate life which go to make a 
people and create a national Covernment. 

“It is seriously apprehended that in the event of this rumour coming out true, 
not only the peace and progress of this Province, but those of the country as a 
whole would bo gravely prejudiced and conditions produced under which various 
communities would turn into ferocious beasts wrangling for supremacy, a spectacle 
repulsive at once to Cod-fearing men and patriots and reflecting little credit on a 
nation whose lofty professions have been that interests of the Indian masses and 
minorities were a sacred trust with them. 

“It would be a mistake to assume that religious bodies would not take alarm 
under the circumstances. Indeed, it would be suicidal on their part if they did not 
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prtpare themselves to safeguard their interestsTand the well-being of Iheir followers 
from the c/Tects of the storm which the black clouds overhanging the political 
horizon portend. Religion with the S. G. R. C., is not an tMnasculato observance 
of empty form. On the other hand, it is full of practical and vigorous life, 
sustaining itself and growing the robust and healthy life, spiritually and physically, 
of its devotees. 

“The G. P. C., takes timely notice of the dangers ahead, and is fully 
alive to its duties to the Guru’s Panth, holding aloft the standard of Guru 
(lobind 8inghji, who fought against communal tyranny and cherished the memo- 
ries of countless heroes who laid down thoir lives in the services of the weak and 
opj^ressed., 

“The 8.G.P.C.. declares in no unmistakable terms that the Klialsa 'will resist to 
the last man any attempt to establish a Communal Raj in the Punjab.” 

Council of Action 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and declared carried amid 
loud shouts of ‘8at 8ri Akal’ 

“This conference resolves that a Council of Action of 17 memb(”s. with power to 
CO opt more, be constituted to adopt necessary measures for carrying out the pur- 
pose of the aforesaid resolution : — 

“Master Tara 8ingh, Giani Slier Singh, Editor of the “Sikh Sewak Sardar Avtar 
Sin^h, Sardar Sant Singh. Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Mian C’liannii, 
•lathedar of Shiromani A kali l>al, Giani Kartar Singh, Sardar Amar Singh of “Sher-i- 
Punjab,” Sardar Mohinder Singh Sidhwan, .lathedar Parta)) wSingh, Sardar Buta Singh, 
Sardar Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Sardar Kharak Singh ( now in jail ).” 

The last resolution passed by the conference ran ns follows 

•‘This conference reiterates the Sikh demand of 5 per cent rc'presentation in the 
C’entral Legislature, 0 j)cr cent in the Frontier Province’s Jagishiture and one Sikh 
Minislia* in the Central Cabinet, besides other demands embodied in the 17 “points”. 

With the exception of one or two who were not present in the Conference, all 
the members of the (’ouncil of Action look the following vow in the i)reHencc of 
the Guru Granth Sahib which was signed after being read out w’ord by word 

“1 in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib j)ledge that J shall not tolerate any 

communal majority granted in any w’ay to any particular community and take a 
vow that I shall try to fight against this by making every possible sacrilice. I 
pray may lie give me power to fulfil my pledge”. 

THE SIKH LEADERS’ MANIFESTO 

Over 30 leading Sikhs of Amritsar and some neighbouring districts issued the 
following Btatement to the press on the 30lh. July : — 

“We are surprised to read the news of Sir Mohammed Jqbal, having taken 
objection to the language used in certain Sikh manifeHtoes and meetings without 
for a moment regretting the extremely deplorable attitude adojited by his own 
community. When he regards safeguards so essential for his community, w'hich 
he calls an important all-India minority, why should he grudge these safeguards 
to (he Sikhs, who constitute a more important minority in the Punjab ? We do 
not know whether it is the Sikhs who arc opposed to national advance or his 
own community. Every student of politics knows it full well that Mahomedans 
of the Muslim Conference way of thinking have done all in their power to impede 
national advance, but perhaps argumeuts do uot weigh with that class which is 
olj.scBsed with lad- of power. 

“From a number of instances, it will be seen what an aggressive attitude the 
Mahomedans have already adopted in many places and difTcrent spheres, whether 
th(‘y are in a majority in that place or in a minority. Nothing to speak of 
communal riots involving loot, incendiarism and violence, 30 to 35 murders of iion- 
Muhomedan Sahukars liave been reported in the course of a year. Life for iioii- 
Muslims is becoming uneasy in many rural areas with a Mahomedan majority. 
The Maclagan Colleg«) affair should serve as an eye-opener to the British as 
well, who are inclined to placate their Muslim friends. Such a small affair, the 
occurrence of which had actually been denied by the principal, was made the 
subject of a serious communal struggle. Dr. Gokulchaud, the Punjab's Minister 
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for Local Self-Government, has been heckled so much only when he attempted 
to reform municipal administration. Even a small lincident like the removal of 
the Lyallpur municipal committee’s secretary is sought to be made out a serious 
communal issue of tne first magnitude. In some of the speeches in that connec- 
tion Muslim speakers have declared their intention to take revenj^c on the whole 
of the runjiib if that secretary is removed. 

“Do these instances indicate justice and fair play ? What more can wo expect 
if the rule of the province is entrusted to that community which ;is neither 
prepared to live as a peaceful minority nor desist from the a>e;::rcssive spirit of a 
majority ? It is on tnesc grounds and several others that the Sikhs are not 
prepared to tolerate communal raj. Otherwise we have no ^rud^e against the 
Mahomedans as a community. It will be seen that only recently, when an opport- 
unity arrived, some of the prominent Bikh leaders cabled to the Secretary of 
State to appoint a Muslim as Punjab’s Governor.” 

THE MUSLlM-SIKH CONFERENCE 

A Moslcm-Sikh Conference met at Sardar Sohan Sin^^h’s house at Simla on the 
8lh. August to consider the future constitution of the Punjab and other conneclcd pro- 
blems. Some Sikh Iciaders felt that in view of the resolutions of the working committee 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference passed at Delhi advisin^^ postponement of the 
proceedings at Simla, there seemed to be little objection to ^oin^ on with the pre- 
sent conversiilion. 

To this Malik Ferozc Khan Noon who ’ had attended the meetinji; of the Muslim 
Conference Woikm^j; Committee replied that in his opinion the circumtances in 
which to-day’s mectinjj; was held were very different from any contemplated by the 
Muslim Conference Working Committee at its Delhi meeting. If at that meetin/jj he 
and his colleagues had foreseen the changed conditions under which the Sikhs and 
Muslims had met to-day, he would never have recommended the postponement of tht 
negotiations. The resumption of discussion to-day was, he said, entirely in accord- 
ance with the Working Committee at Delhi and the Muslims present to-day 
wished the conversation to continue. lie undertook to write to each member of the 
working commitec explaining the situation. 

In view of the statement the meeting unanimously decided to proceed with 
the conversations. It was decided to appoint a sub-committee of the following to 
discuss and prepare a draft arrangement :—Kaja Sir Daljit Singh, Sir Sunder Singh 
Majithia, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sardar IJjjal Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Giani 
Sher Singh, (bani Kartar Singh, Sardar Sant Singh. Master Tara Singh, Sardar 
Masidar Singh, Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Zulfikar AH Khan, Malik Feroze Khan. 
Noon, Ilaji Rahim Baksh, Mian Shah Nawaz, K. B. Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana, Malak Mohammad Din, Nawab Sir Mehr Shah, Rana Firoz Uddin. 
Maulvi Ahmed Ali. 

The Sub-Committee met for three days only, from the 11th to 13th August, at 
Simla, but the negotiations did not lead to a succesful result as there was a funda- 
mental diilerence of opinion on the point that the Muslims insisted upon their (dear 
majority over all other communities in the Punjab, while Sikhs wore not prepared to 
entertain any such proposal. The Conierence thereafter brokedown. 

THE LYALLPUR SIKH CONFERENCE 

The Sikh Conference was held at Lyallpur on the 17th. October, when 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed for national unity and mutual 
understanding as that was the only way to change the communal award. 
He said : ‘Wc have solved a part of the communal problem by settling 
the depressed classes’ problem. There was great oppression to the Government’s 
award. Christians, Sikhs and Indian women are all against it and now the Muslims 
are also fecliug against it and trying for its modification. I admit there are many 
Muslims ill favour of the award, but the voice of the country is with us. We 
should try to find a settlement acceptable to all communities. The Muslima and 
Sikhs should conciliate each other.’ He apiM?aled to the audience to open temples 
to the nntouchabh's and not give them a chance of complaint. 

Raja Nare}tdra Nath said he was accused by the Muslims to bo the instigator of 
the Sikh opposition to the communal award. But he strongly denied the charge. The 
Moutford Reforms gave separate electorates and the Government acquitted itself by 
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flayin^r that thoir decision was based on the liUcknow pact. He pointed that the Tory 
(Government was fond of separation on which a recent proof was the Ottawa uKreeracMit. 
When Mtiulaiiii Shankat Ali wired to the Viceroy his attention was drawn by his Ex- 
cellency to the stalement of the separatist leaders. Ho said the Hindus were the most 
ng;^rioved party as they were not ^iven representation even aecordinjj; to their ])opu- 
lation. Hi! could not understand wdiy separate electorates were thrust ou the Pun- 
jab when the iniuoritics here demanded joint electorates. He appealed for an 
honourable seltlement between the various eommunities. 

Rksolusions 

Ei^ht resolutions were passed unanimously at the Conference. The first 
expressed the opinion that the communal award was not acceptable to the Sikhs and 
ur^cd that no eoiiHtitution basi'd on this decision l)e introduced. It also called upon 
every Sikh to oppose it with all his mi^ht if sudi a constitution was to be introdu- 
ced in utter (lisre;;ard of their demand. 

This resolution >vaB supported, ainon^ others, by Pandit Malaviya and Raja 
Narendra Nath. 

The second resolution recommended to the Khalsa Darbar to take a plebiscite on 
the communal tleeision. 

The third re, solution called upon every Sikh to take to Swadeshi as the first step 
aj^ainst the award. 

The fourth resolution, while a])pre(!iatine: the negotiations set on foot for a (‘om- 
niiinal at^recnuuit, ur^a'd that no precipitate etejts be taken without aseertairMii^ the 
views of all minorities. 

The fifth called upon the Sikhs to carry on the strii^L^de for svvaraj in coopiTation 
with the fellow cominnnitieH. 

The sixth nr^etl upon the (xovernment to revise the land revenui! rates. 

The sevinth protested aj^ainst rule by ordinance and the principles uiuleily inj.^ 
th(! proi)Osed Criminal Law Anuaidment Pill. 

The eighth called upon the Sikhs to eradicate the curse of untouehability. 

THE BENGAL SIKH RIGHTS’-CONFERENCE 

The Bengal Sikh Rights’ (jonferenee coinnKuiea'd at th(! Town Hall, Calcutta ou 
the 30 th, November under the presjdcntsJiip of Sirdar Kharak Sur/h. I’he hall W’as 
packed with delegates and visitors numbering about b.OO including al)out bOU Sikh 
ladies. The proceedings commenced with Sikh and Bengali national songs. 

After Sirdar K. S. Bhaizada had read messugijs ajiprec.iating the ell'orts of 
the organisers from Sirdar Hjjal Singh, Sirdar Bhag Singh, and othiirs, Sirdar 
Malook Singh Bedi, chairman, welcomed the • delegates in a neat speech detailing 
the purpose of the conference. 

Presidents Adihiess 

Sirdar Kharak Siuijh in the course of his presidential address said : — 

“Wo have met here on a very grave occasion, an oeeasion of deep importance 
for the future peace and prosperity of the country. We have met hero to consider 
what position wj are to occupy in any future sysLem of government which is now 
in the making, In 19d8 a scheme of constitiuional reforms wnis fraiicid which 
w'as embodied in the Nehru lii port and which completely ignored the rights of the 
Sikiis. Happily that report, in consequence of our agitation, was revoked in I9d9 
and Congress agreed “that in the event of a communal solution being found 
necessary under any future constitution no solution will bo acceptable to th(! 
(bugress which does not give full satisfaction to the 8ikhs and other minorities.’' 
This is the promise held out to us, but at the same time we must recognise that 
this is a promise based on an uudetermiiied future and would only be honoured 
if we have power behind our demand and wo are in a position to enforce the 
covenant. Our object in being here to-duy on the ovc of the Allahabad Oonfereneo 
is to define our claims and to perfect our organisations so that our claim may have 
the support of an organised community behind it. 1 have always held that the 
only commendable ambition for us was to work for Puma Swaraj i. e. complete 
independence.” Continuing Sirdar Kharak Hingh said : “The authors of the report 
by demanding Dominion Btatus for India almost lowered the Hag and dwarfed 
the ideal,’ ' 
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He added : - “An attempt has been made to divide the nation into separate water- 
tight compartments and all this, in niy hum hie opinion, to weaken the national 
demand and to make Puma Swaraj impossible in India. Democracy with separate 
electorates is a sheer mockery. The Sikh position is and has always been to have 
a non-communal national Government, but if communal considerations prevail then 
wo must insist on even-handed justice being done to us. We arc admittedly an im- 
portant and distinct minority and though a major part of our population inhabits 
the Punjab our interests extend not only throughout India but to many distant 
countries of the world. Sikh shrines and holy places with charitable endowments 
worth millions arc in existence throughout the length and breadth of India, from 
beyond the North-West Frontier Province to Assam and oven in Burma and south- 
wards into the territory of Hyderabad (Deccan) State. Plistorically wo wero the 
rulers of the Punjab. We have the largest stake. Our rights in Bengal, the U. P., 
the C. P., Sind and other provinces require adequate protection. We have ever 
stood by the national movement doing our utmost to help the national cause, and 
throughout communal controversies that have raged round the question of represen- 
tation in the various legislatures of the country during recent years, we have always 
relied upon due recognition and just appreciation of tnc question of 8ikh represen- 
tation by our Plindu and Muslim brethren. But it pains me to say that our attitude 
has been misconstrued into acquiescence in an one-sided arrangement. It will be 
well to remember in this connection that the Sikhs’ sacrifices and sufferings in na- 
tional cause have been as much as eight times those of the Hindus and Muslims 
put together.” 

“The Premier’s decision, as even a child can see, is glaringly in favour of Muslims, 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans. For example, the Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans, who profess the same religion, Christianity, are divi- 
detl into different communities and the Government has strengthened their position 
by giving these communities separate representation with heavy weightage in the 
case of each community. The Europeans in Bengal though 25,000 iii number arc 
given 10 per cent representation in the Bengal Council, while Sikhs with 13 per 
cent of the Punjab population and paying 40 per cent of the provincial revenues, 
with thousands of their educational and religious institutions, with millions worth 
of charitable endowments have been placed in a position of subordination in a pro- 
vince which they once ruled and in which they nave the largest stake. No wonder 
that there is a deep feeling of resentment sweeping the length and breadth of India 
against the irrational communal decision, and we believe it can never receive the 
approval of the world to force half the population of a province against its wishes 
into a position of perpetual subordination, and the world knows that the Sikhs have 
taken a vow not to submit to it. 

“The ineemity of the decision is further obvious from the fact that the Sikhs 
outside the Punjab have no place in the Premier’s decision. In Bengal, the U. P. 
and other provinces the Sikhs arc at least as important as the other minority 
communities, if not more. Yet the latter have been given representation more than 
they are entitled to and the Sikhs are completely ignored. Is this, I ask, an attempt 
to hold the balance between conflicting rights and claims / All that we ask is a 
fair field and no favour. 

“While I am on this subject I must, with your permission, declare with all the 
emphasis at my command that the Sikhs have resolved to resist the introduction 
of any new constitution based on the Premier’s decision. I am also aware of the 
fact tnat the decision has an air of finality about it. But who docs not know that 
LorJ Curzon’s partition of Bengal was equally final. The partition of Bengal under 
pressure of public opinion had to be recalled and the world would see that the 
Premier’s decision on the communal question remains a dead letter to be found 
only in the archives of public libraries. The communal decision of the British 
Government has already been condemned from hundreds of pulpits and platforms.” 

SECOND DAY-CALC UTTA, 1st. DECEMBER 1932 

Resolutions Passed 

The Conference reassembling on the next the day, the 1st. December, the following 
resolutions were passed after discussion : — 

“This conference emphatically declares its immediate goal as complete indepen- 
44 
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deuce for India and stands for a national Government based on the principle of 

i 'oint electorate, with no reservation of seats for any community, throuKhout India, 
)Ut in case communalism is maintained in any shape or form in any province, the 
Sikhs residinp; outside the Funjab demand similar representation ana weightage as 
is given to any other minority community in those provinces. 

“This conference strongly condemns the communal award of the Premier, which 
in the opinion of this conference, is highly detrimental to the best interests of the 
country in general and the Sikh community in particular. 

“In view of the fact that Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the Punjab, Bengal, 
the U. P. and C. P. and other provinces are given reservation of seats in the local 
legislatures, Sikhs residing in provinces olher than the Punjab i.e. the U. P., Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, the C. P., Bombay, Burma and 8ind, may also be given 
the same rights and privileges in regard to their representation in the aforesaid 
legislatures and local bodies taking into consideration their numerical strength, 
their economic position and the revenue and taxes paid by them to the Government. 

“Whereas the interests of the Sikhs in provinces other than the; Pimjab are at 
stake without ade(]uatc repn;scntation and weightage, this conference most emphati- 
cally impresses upon the Khatsa Darbar and the JSikh representatives at the ^rth- 
coming Unity Conference not to give their final consent to any settlement unless 
and until the rights and interests of feikhs outside the Punjab are protected to 
their entire satisfaction. 

“This conference fully appreciates the otlbrts of the conveners of the Unity 
Conference to establish peace and good-will between the various eornmuuities of 
India at Allahabad and prays to the Almighty that lie may grant them wisdom 
enough to do full justice to the diUcreut communities of India.. 

“That a permanent body of representatives eh'cted from each of the provinces 
outside the Punjab be formed witJi a view to hold an annual (;onteren(;<; of all Sikh 
representatives, at such ])lace ami at such time as may be agreed ii])on by the 
said body, to promote social, educational, economic and cultural lelluwsliip among 
the Sikhs residing iu these provinces.’' 



THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS’ MANIFESTO 

The follovvinn; is the text of the manifesto (aceordinp; to the ''The Tiraca of India”) 
to the Christian community, issued by thirty-aeven Indian Christian leaders, dated 

the loth. October 1932 

It has become evident during the last few weeks that there is a considerable 
body of opinion amongst Chrislians in this country and specially amonp:6t Indian 
Christians, which is opposed to the ^rarit of a separate electorate to the Christians 
at least in the form laid down in the Communal Award. Three of the main reasons 
for this opposition arc as follows ; — 

(1) The award stamps the followers of Jesus Christ as a communal entity with 
distinct political interests of then own, but it is the essence of the whole concep- 
tion of the Church of Christ that it transcends all ditTereiice of community or race 
or caste in one all erabracint^ brotherhood. Thus the inclusion of Christians in the 
Communal Award is a direct blow to the nature of the Church of Christ. 

(2) The Award will act as a disruptive force within the Christian Church itself. 
In many clecloral divisions the rival candidates will bclonp; to different denomina- 
tions aiid to difibrent caste origins, and the elections will inevitably lead to the 
intensifying:^ of denominations, differences and to the revival of old caste distinctions 
which arc in the process of bein^ forgotten. This has often happened in the past 
through the Lej^islativc Council elections, and, under the present Award, is bound 
to happen aj^ain to the ^reat damage of the Church. 

(d) ?»y the jirescnt Award, the Christians arc cut off from the rest of the 
country. Wo are ])iovented from throwing? in our lot with the whole nation and 
ranged as a particular sect seeking for its own protection. Now, even, _ if the matter 
be viewed from the point of view of self-interests, it is surely evident that the 
inf^irests of Chrisiiaus would be better preserved by their winning; the sympathy 
and support of the country through a truly national outlook and spirit than by 
maintaining a very small body of special representatives in the Council chosen by 
themselves. 

In fact w’c are bound by the principles of one religion to take a higher line 
than that of self-interest and to set an example of losing our own life to find It. 

(lovcrnmcnt has announced its readiness to alter the Award in favour of any 
alternative proposals which command the general assent of the group concerneu, 
and the purpose of this letter is to try to test the extent of the feeling which 
exists among the Indian Christians in favour of the abolition, or, at least, the 
modification of separate electorates for them. 

The exact form of such alteration or modification would have to be settled by a 
Conference of representative leaders which could be called later, if the response to 
this and similar appeals seems to warrant it. 

It certainly would not in the present state of Christian opinion be possible to 
disDcnso with reserved scats. What we ask at the moment is that those who, 
witnout committing themselves to the details of any particular alteration, would 
like to see the provision in the award of separate electorates for Christians changed, 
should send their names at once to Acharya, Christa 8eva Sangha, Fooua 5, who, 
is acting as Secretary for this purpose. 

We would ask them also to make this letter known as widely as possible, so 
that the true position of Christian opinion on this subject may be, as far as 
possible, ascertained. 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The Indian Christian Conference commenced its session at Poona on the 28th. 
October at the premises of the Servants of Indian Society. Dr. F, X, De Souxa 
I. C. 8. (retired). M. i.. A, was voted to the chair. 

Mr. A. Soares, one of the organising secretaries, made a statement about the 
genesis and purpose of the conference. The idea of the conference was to get 
promincut members of both the Catholic and Protestant sections from all over 
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India representing all points of view to meet and endeavour to arrive at some 
agreed conclusions. Mr. Soares had gone down to Madras to explain the object 
of the conference and after being assured of participation in the conference 
by several leaders including Rao Bahadur Pannirsclvnm, the secretaries issued 
invitations to about 85 Indian Christian public men in all the provinces. 

A number of messages were read conveying the views of those invited to the 
conference who for some reason or other were unable to attend. Important among 
others were messages from Mr. N. Jordan, president of All-India Christian Con- 
ference. Dr. C. Muthu, Madras, Mr. S. C. Mukherjee, Calcutta, Prof. E. Ahmad 
Shah, M. L. c. Lucknow, Mr E. Mayadas, m. l. c. Ferozpore, Rai Bahadur N. K, 
Mukherjee, Allahabad, Mr. J. M. David, Registrar of the Allahabad University, Dr. 
E. Asirvatham, Professor of Philosophy, Lucknow University, Principal S. R. Roy, 
Ranchi, Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Lahore, the Rev. Mr. Nichols Roy. Hhillong, the Rt. 
Rev. the Bishop of Kumbakonam, Bardar Rodrignes, Yeotmal, the Rt. Rev. the Bishop 
of Dornakal, Dr. Collaco, m.l.o. Bombay, Dr De Monte Reblloo, Bombay. Almost 
all of them were in favour of joint electorate in some shape or other. There was 
also an important telegram from Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, Secretary of the All-India 
Christian Conference saying that replica received from the members of the All-India 
Christian Conference Council favoured joint electorates with reservations. Largely 
signed statements disapproving of separate electorates and two telegrams, one 
from the Punjab Christian League and the other from a meeting held in Karachi 
supporting separate electorates were also read. 

The conference then proceeded to discuss a draft resolution on religious and cul- 
tural rights, placed before the meeting. Considerable discussion ensued on the various 
points arising out of the draft and the conference agreed in general principles and 
appointed a small drafting committee to prepare a suitable Btaternent of rights for 
the approval of the conference. 

The Conference adjourned at this stage, but met again on the next day, the 
29th. October with Dr. F. X. De Souza in the chair. A telegram was read from 
Mr. D. Thomas m. l. c. of Tinnevelly, that Tinnevclly Christians favoured joint elect- 
rates with reservation of seats. The adjourned uiscussion regarding the demand 
for communal quota for Indian Christians in services continued for an hour when 
it was found that opinion was evenly divided in regard to the propriety of making 
such a demand. 

Dr, S. K, Datta was then called upon by the chair to speak on the electorate 
problem. The speaker briefly traced the history of communal electorate in India 
and explained the position he took up at the last Round Table Conference. Curious- 
ly he said the extension of separate electorate system progressed along with the 
increasing protestation in favour of democracy ever since the Morlcy-Minto reforms 
and the communal award was given at the request of the Cunsnltativc Committee 
in which Christians were not represented. Whatever the value of it might bo 
for powerful minorities, such as the Europeans and Muslims, it was disastrous to 
the Indian Christians for whom the only safety was the goodwill of the majority. 
The greatest evil of the system was that it rendered difficult friendly negotiations 
with other communities. It did not really protect their intercsls, and it tended to 
maintain a dull average in isolated groups. Separate electorates for Christians 
existed only in the Madras Presidency and it was now being forced upon the 
community m the other provinces. 

Mr. Chakkarai supported Dr. Datta by instancing the experiences from Madras. 

Several members took part in the discussion, it being agreed that arguments 
in favour of joint and separate electorates were adequately presented to tne con- 
ference. A committee of the following six delegates, representing both the views 
equally, was then appointed to prepare an nf^eed statement to be placed before the 
conference in the afternoon session. Dr.S.K. Datta, Mr. B. B. Chakranarayan, Dewan 
Bahadur Arogyaswami Mudaliar, the Rev. Mr. R. 8. Modak, Mr. A. Soares and 
Mr. A. B. Tribhuwan, The committee came to unanimous decision which is embo- 
died in the following resolution 

“This conference after a discussion on the question of representation of the Indian 
Christians in the legislatures, finds that there was a general, though not unani- 
mous opinion in favour of ohanging the communal award and appoints a committee 
consisting of Dr. De Souza, Dr. Datta, and Mr. B. L. Rafiia Ram (Punjab) 
Mr. Arogyaswami Mudaliar. Rao Bahadur Pannirselvam (if agreeing) and Mr, 
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Chakkarai (Madras), Mr. A Soares (Bombay), Mr. Salve (C. P), the Rev. Mr. Na^i; 
(Bengal), Rai Bahadnr N. K. Mukerjee (U. P.) and Mr. 8. K. Roy (Behar) to meet 
the leaders of the other communities with a view to adopt a suitable alternative 
to the award.’ 

The resolution was carried with loud acclamation. 

The conference in concluding passed a resolution of thanks to the chairman, the 
organising sccretaricfl, the Servants of India Society and others who helped to mako 
the conference a success. The conference was then declared closed amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm and the hall resounded [with hearty cheers for the president, 
Dr. Datta, Dewan Bahadur Arogyaswami Mudaliar, Mr.! Cbakranarnyan, the 
organising secretaries and others in which the visitors heartily joined. 

Statement on Fundamental Rights 

The following is the final form of the statement on P'undamental Rights which 
by agreement was recommended to be embodied in the constitution (resolution 
on religious and cultural right) (1) Every person in the Indian Federation 
or Common -wealth shall be free to profess and practise his religion 
including the right of making conversions, and subject to public order and mora- 
lity, exercise rights of public worship. (2) All communities or religious bodies 
and organisations shall by their duly constituted authorities be free to regulate 
their rites and worship and internal discipline without interference. They shall bo 
entitled to acquire, own, transfer, hold in trust and administer moveable 
and charitable and educational institutions subject to the general civil laws. 
(;i) No religion or its followers shall be given a special status or pre- 
ferential treatment in the matter of endowments or office, nor shall any 
disability be imposed on any one merely on account of change in religion. No one 
shall by reason of creed or caste be discriminated against in regard to public 
employment, office or honour and the exercise of lawful profession, trade or 
industry. (1) (A) Every community, religious organisation, educational association 
or private individual shall be free to establish schools and colleges for the purposei 
of religious and secular education. Institutions of secular education shall be subject 
to such general tests and conditions as may be prescribed from time to time to 
obtain recognition from the State and equitable grants-in-aid. (B) In case the 
State should as a matter of policy decide on State education for all classes and 
creeds, such communities as have conscientious objection to such common and 
neutral schools shall be allowed to maintain schools of their own and shall receive 
state recognition and grants-in-aid. (5) Family and marriage laws and recognised 
customs are hereby guaranteed, except when opposed to humanity, public order and 
decency. (0) No discrimination at all shall be exercised against foreign religious 
organisations carrying on religious, educational and charitable work in the country. 

THE U. P. CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

Presiding at the annual Provincial Conference of the Indian Christian Associa- 
tion held at Lucknow on the29tb. October, Mr, N, Jordon of Moradabad condemned 
the commniial award on the ground, among others, that it made the Indian Christians 
a separate entity and the representation given to them by the Premier was not fair. 
Ho favoured joint electorates with reservation of scats on a formula similar to the 
Mohanicd Ali Bcheme and certain other safeguards and suggested to the All-Parties’ 
Conference to arrive at a workable understanding. He also condemned the personnel 
of the third Round Tabic Conference as being packed with separatists and having no 
Christians on it. Referring to unemployment which was increasing among Chris- 
tians, he thought that participation in tho Swadeshi movement NNas the best 
remedy and expressed appreciation of the dignity of labour. 

Dr. E. Ashirvaiham, chairman of the reception committee, deplored tho imitation 
of the foreign mode of dress, food and manners so common among Indian Christians 
and said that it was detrimental to indigenous interests. Advocating national 
unity, he declared : ‘Let tho whole of tho Indian Christian community be wiped 
off rather than stand in the way of national progress.*’ Denouncing the Premier’s 
award, he proposed unconditional joint electorates for the Indian Christians, in 
spite of tho grievances of a section which scented danger from the Hindus. He 
added that oven if the Hindus were as bad as suggested, which they were not, 
they should, as Christiaos trust them since that alone could bring peace to India. 
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A resolution advocating separate electorates was rejected and the conference 
adopted one expressing a desire to ‘cooperate with the other communities in 
working for an agreed sctticracnt to replace the award on the basis of joint electo- 
rates with reservation of seats.’ 

The confcrciico appointed a committee of 12 members to consider the proposals 
to modify the award that might be made by the accredited representatives of the 
other communities. 

THE ALL-INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The 19(h. session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians commenced at 
Nagpur on the 31st. December, Dr. S. K. Datta presided. Mr. 1\ K. Salve, chair- 
man of the reception committee, in welcoming the uolegatcs said the Premier’s award 
had ignored his community inasmuch as the principle of weightage which had been 
granted to other minority communities had been denied to them, ile further declared 
bis faith in joint electorate for his community. They could not be brought into close 
association with the other communities under separate electorates. In spite of 
overwhelming evidence in favour of joint electorates before the Simon Com.nission 
and the Lothian Committee the communal award imposed separate electorates. 

The Presidemt in the course of his lengthy speech said they were entitled to 
repudiate the communal award in so far as Indian Christiang were concLrned, as 
they had not been given adequate represenfatiou. He pointed out that Kuo Bahadur 
Faunirsclvam had given out the whole case of Indian Christuins in the Round 
Table Conference by entering into the Minorities’ Pact. He urged diircrent sects of 
Christians to unite in civic life, specially the youth to cooperate in attempts to 
make their central organisation and provincial branches much more stronger than 
(hey were at present, ilc suggested the formation of an action committee which 
would be prepared to take active measures in furthering their social, economic and 
political interests. 

Referring to the constitutional advance, he said their judgment must at present 
be in suspense but suggested to the Covernincnt to release Mahatma Candhi and 
other political prisoners, if they desired that the coming constitulion should be 
considered in its proper perspective. 

Mr. Halia Ram proposed a vote of thanks to the delegation of Cdiristians at 
the Allahabad Unity Conference and recounted the delegation’s work expressing 
satisfaction with the agreement arrived at. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Conference passed unanimously the following resolutions : — 

“The Conference while not in a position to formulate a delinite or well-informed 
opinion on the scheme of constitutional advance as it has eruuTged from the K'.mtid 
Table Conference and the important speech of Sir Samuel Jloare, places on record 
its conviction that no scheme will be acceptable to Indian opinion unless it contem- 
plates a real and cfl’ectivc transfer of authority to the C-eiitral and I'rovincial legis- 
latures. In its judgment the country recognises the necessity of such safeguards 
as may be shown to be demonstrably in the iuteresis of India. However, it is 
of opinion that the safeguards as announced by Sir Samuel Hoare in his speech are 
excessive and unnecessary. This Conference supports the point of view expressed 
by Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. .Tayakar in their memorandum to the British Govern- 
ment as published in the daily press. 

Riohts of Minoritieb 

This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the rights of the minorities 
should be safeguarded by definite provisions in the statute and by the creation of 
central and provincial inter-communal boards or bureaux. It is opposed to the 
method of dealing with this subject by giving special powers to the Governor for 
this purpose. The Conference has noticed with keen disappointment the flagrant 
neglect on the part of the Government to nominate on the third Hound Table 
Conference a representative of the Indian Christian community, the third largest 
community in India. 

Communal Settlement 

•‘This Conference notes with great satisfaction and hopes for the success of the 
sincere and determined efforts of the leaders of the various communities in the 
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direction of arrivinji; at a mutual agreement on national and communal issues. 
It hopes that this aKrcenient based on the recognition of each other's legitimate 
claim will pave the way to the removal of communal fear and distrust and the 
realization of the true goal of a united India. 

Necjotiations with Catholics 

“This conference considers it essential that there should be true co-operation 
and united action between the Catholics and Protestants, concerning all civic 
matters and the participation of Indian Christians iu the public life of the country. 
It, therefore, appoints a committee consisting of Dr. S. K. Datta, Rai Bahadur 
A. (L Mnkerj(‘a, Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukerjea, the Rev. B. Bhuskare, Mr. Oliver, 
F. K. Zacharias, Mr. Balasingham Setya, Mr S. C. Mukerjea, and B. L. Rallia 
Jtam, to negotiate with the Catholics, and in conjunctiou with them dtwise ways 
and means to organize the community more effectively. The Conference authorizes 
the committee to agree to all necessary changes in the constitution of the All-India 
Confer(Mie(5 of the Indian Christians to meet the Catholics, or to create a new 
organization if necessary. 


Faith in Joint Elixtouatlh 

“This eonferenee reiterates its previous resolutions declaring that separate electo- 
rates are inimical to the best interests of the nation and the community. It 
reaffirms its faith in joint electorates with retervatiou of seats for a period of 
10 years. 

Rei’uesentation in Legislatures 

“The conference places on record its appreciation of the w'ork of the Indian 
Christian delegation to the Unity Conference. It exnresscs its fult confidence, 
in them. It supports the submiasions made by the delegation to the Unity 

C'onferenee, namely, 

(1) That in Mladras the Indian Christian community be definitely mentioned 
in the agreement as an important minority community. 

(2) That seats in the legislatures be reserved for Indian Christians as follows 
Central Legislature 2 percent., Bengal 2, Assam 2, Central Provinces 1, Punjab 
3, Madras l2, United Provinces 2, Bind 1, Bihar and Orissa 2, Bombay 3, 

If Unity Efforts Fail 

“In case the efforts of the Unity Conference at Allahabad do not meet with 
success, or the agreements arrived at by it are not acceptable to His Majesty ]8 
Government, this conference recommends that the Indian Christian civic 

organisation of the provinces endeavour to come to a settlement with the 
community or communities concerned in the general constituencies, on the basis 
of joint electorates with reservation of scats. 

Mahomed All Formula 

“The following resolution be received and remitted to provincial branches for 
consideration This conference places on rcord its conviction that the Mahomed 
Ali formula in any form to any extent in the system of joint-electorate is 

prejudicial to the best interests of the Indian Christian community and con- 

sequently rejects it in its entirety.’ 

Release of Poliitcal Prisoners 

“The conference is emphatically of the opinion .that Mahatma Gandhi and all 
civil disobedience movement prisoners should be released forthwith. This is 
essential if the good-will or cooperation of India is to be secured iu working the 
new constitution. 



THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 

THE C. P. WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The sixth srsHion of the C. P. South Women’s Conference was held at Nagpur on 
the 20th. October in the Regent Theatre under the presidentship of Mrs, Yamunahai 
JJirlekar of Bombay. Mrs, Cama. chairman, reception committee, in welcoming the 
delegates impressed upon the gatnering the greater need of etlucation among women 
and demandccl more representation to women on the local bodies. 

The president, Mrs. Hirlokar, in the course of her speech, pleaded that women 
should bo BO educated as to develop their physical, intellectual and practical side in 
order that they may be self-supporting and help their men-folk in national or Ido- 
mestic emergencies. 

Touching co-education, the president expressed herself in its favour where no 
provision could be made for separate education of girls. The president referred 
next to the numerous social activities that needed help from Indian womanhood, 
such as, the removal of untouchability, inter-religions unity and piomotion of inter- 
caste marriages and strongly pleaded for the rigid observance of the Swadeshi cult, 
expressed her appreciation of Prof. Karve’s services in the cause of higher edu- 
cation of wornoti and also, the W’ork of Pandit Malaviya’s Hindu University and 
Dr. Tagore's Vishwabharati. After wishing success to the local newly started 
College for Women, she suggested that the All-India Women’s Conference should 
afliliate itself to foreign institutions working on the same lines, so as to make con- 
siderable progress. Concluding, she said that their prominent institutions always 
supported joint electorate, which however had been ignored in the Premier’s Com- 
munal Award, and she advised men and women to demand adult franchise to solve 
the vexed problem of electorates. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions wishing long life to Mahatma Gandhi for his ellorts in the cause of 
eradication of untouchability, urging the Government to take over Ihe control of 
primary girls’ schools from such local bodies as were inctlicient to run them, de- 
manding more money to be spent over women’s education both by the Government 
and local bodies, enjoining upon women to adopt Swadeshi to ritf the country of 
its economic poverty, demanding better housing facilities for women teachers in 
villages, asking for compulsory physical training for girls, urging for the removal 
of untouchability from the Hindu society and proposing th»' boycott of the Legisla- 
tive Councils us long as representation to them was based on communal lines were 
adopted. 


THE OUDH WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Presiding at the sixth annual conference of the Oudh Constituency of the All- 
India Women’s Conference on Educational and Social Reforms, held in the Lalb:*gh 
Girls’ School Hall, Lucknow, on the 22nd. October, Mrs. E. M. Nanar?ttfy, wife of 
Mr. Justice Nanavutty, judge of the Chief Court of Oudh, Lucknow said *: 

During the last ten years I have watched with intense interest the breach that 
has been made in the purdah wall, and nowhere in Oudh is the advance more 
marked than in Lucknow which is the social (if not the political) capital of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. On behalf of the conference I welcome the 
advance made by the Mahomedan and Hindu ladies of these provinces in coming 
out of purdah and courageously discarding deep-rooted and ancient prejudices. A 
great deal of credit is due in the first instance to the Women’s Conference held in 
1926 in Poona, the old capital of the Peshwas. At that conference for the first 
time purdah women came out strongly with their views and openly denounced 
the purdah. This was the first and most successful attack on the purdah system 
and we ladies are very grateful for this courageous attempt to got rid of the purdah. 

As a practical step here in Lucknow I may mention the efibrts of the enlightened 
and devoted hand of Hindu professors of the Lucknow University who started the 
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Gomti Club and made it a settled and unbreakable rule to their club that no man 
could become a member of their club who did not brinj^ his wife or his grown-up 
Bister or daughter or other near relation of his out of purdah. It was a very 
clever move to destroy the purdah and it has deservedly met with great success, 
and the thanks of the ladies of Lucknow arc also clue to the organisers of this club. 

We are living at present in very stirring times. Great and far-reaching changes 
are taking place in India. The changes are not only political but social and 
economic. Mr. Gandhi has been influencing the social and political destinies of India 
during the last decade and more. This is not the time nor the place to speak of 
his political activities, but I voice your own sentiment when I say emphatically 
that we are deeply beholden to him for his social activities. Only last month by 
his fast for one week he performed a miracle the like of which has never been 
witnessed across the length and breadth of this fair land of ours. At one stroke 
he smashed untouchability and lifted the unfortunate and degraded members of the 
so-called depressed classes to the level of the high caste or twice-born Hindu. 
This was a social advance that could not have been achieved under ordinary condi- 
tions in less than a century. The tremendous moral pressure exercised 
by Mr. Gandhi upon the minds of high caste Hindus and of the members of 
the ‘depressed’ classes alone made such an advance possible, an advance which is 
nothing short of miraculous. And need I say how very grateful wo all are for this 
enormous stride in social progress and all its implications ? Hindu society has 
been strengthened ; high caste Hindus and low caste have been welded together 
into one solid community ; and while the Hindus are in this chastened mood 
of exaltation and purity of mind and heart, I have great hopes that my Pliudii 
sisters will, through their menfolk, make a very generous ofler to the members of 
the sister community, and just as they won over the members of the depressed 
classes, will win over the members of the Muslim community and will live in 
bonds of perfect amity and peace with them. Then alone shall we have a united 
India fit for some form of democratic self-government. No social progress worth 
the name is possible unless Hindus and Muslims work hand in glove together. 
Whether one worships in temple or in a mosque is a matter for one’s individual 
conscience, but in all social matters (as iu economic and political) Hindus and 
Muslims must work in unison, 

There is another matter upon which also I feel very keenly and about which 
I like to say a few words. 1 shall perhaps never again enjoy the opportunity of 
speaking my thoughts to such an audience as this, and on so privileged an occa- 
sion. I may be pardoned if I speak about an institution which, though familiar 
to you all and tolerated by you, carries to my mind the seed of much social evil 
in India. I refer to the institution of polygamy sanctioned by the Hindu Shaatras 
and by the Koran. My knowledge of the sacred books of your religions is, to say 
the least, very slight, but this much I do know that the Koran and the ^hastras 
do not enjoin upon any man as religious duty the duty of marrying more than 
one wife. Whenever a man docs marry a second wire iu the life time of the first 
wife he does so of his own free w'ill, and not as a matter of religious duty. In my 
opinion, under modern conditions, this system of polygamy as practised in the old 
world is an anachronism. Though the ancient faiths of the Hindus and of the 
Mahomedans permit their followers to practise polygamy, yet such polygamous 
marriages should be severely discouraged and the parties contracting such marriages 
should receive condign social censure if India is to make any advance i/i social 
progress. The spiritual unity of our Indian home is broken up with the advent 
of a second wife. The sad thoughts of the poor discarded and forsaken first wife 
can be better imagined than described. The psychological eflect on the mind of 
the children by the first wife of their father’s conduct towards their mother are 
also most disastrous. The children grow up with warped minds and with a sense 
of wrong and of injustice forever rankling lo their minds. There arc many other 
evils attendent on polygamous marriages which are too well known to you all for 
mo to dilate upon them and I would, therefore, like you all to make a determined 
effort to render this practice of polygamy obsolete in every home in India. 

Another crying evil which calls for immediate reform is the very high death 
rate of mothers and of infants at the time of child birth. It seems to me that the 
curse of woman is on India. The cry of oppressed Indian womanhood never fails 
to reach the throne of God and never goes b) him unheard and unanswered. This 
State of things is a great blot on the manhood of India. The majority of Indian 
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huBbandfi, much as they love their wives, do not apparently seem to care for the 
health of their wives and of their children. Nature never allows any olTence aj^ainst 
it to p:o unpunished and many of these unfortunate wives pay for their if^norance 
and for their offence against the laws of Nature with their lives. This is a very 
deplorable state of things. Education in the matter of hygiene and of personal 
cleanliness and sanitation must be taught to take care of the health of his young 
wife and made to realise the dignity of wifehood and of motherhood. 

The whole subject really centres upon the education of the young. The purely 
literary education that is given to our boys and girls in our schools in India is 
not enough. Ilome education and home inlluenccs are of })rimo importance in the 
building up of character. Not only should religious and moral teaching be imparted 
to their children by the parents, but the art of right living should also be taught 
to them by precept and principle. An Indian home can thus be made a real abode 
of love and of self-saerifice, each member of which is working for the good of all 
the other members of the household. 

As for our schools for girls in India. I am afraid we have not yet got the right 
type of girls’ schools in India, nor are we producing to-day lh(^ right typo of 
womanhood in India that would be a glory to ihe India of the near future. Indian 
ideals of life and conduct are ra[)idly undergoing many changes, but our cdiica-. 
tional institutions and onr Indian homes have not taken any serious notice of these 
changed conditions, The rt'sult is much uiihappinoHS iu the younger goucration* 
Schools and colleges have not udai>ted themselves to the nctals ot the present day’ 
Instruction anciit the moral and sjtiritnal sides of life finds no place in the 
curricula of our schools and collcg<'S. Itdigious teaching, of course, cannot, be 
given in any Government school or college, but some form of instruction which 
would awaken in boys and girls their dormant sense of justice and fair play, their 
love of truth and their spirit of reviTcnee and of worship can readily be given. It 
is necessary to awaken in young minds the power of looking beyond the sordid 
and the mundane, the poser of right thinking, the inward ujiliftiiig and unnoted 
sacrifice and tin; secret of honour. These arc the factors that go to the making 
of character. New truths can only be welcome by free minds and free minds 
make brave men and brave women. It is only thus that prtjudices will bo 
disarmed and fresh principles will be set afloat and supported by tlic right reasons. 
I feel strongly on this point. Our educational code is defective \vhen it only caters 
for the iutollectual needs ot the pupils and neglects their moral and spiritual yearn- 
ings. Our homes also require special attention, for our homes are the units that go 
to make up our society. In every nation the women are the bedrock of society and 
if we can put our homes on a loftier level and make our Indian sisters realise how 
much the ordering of a beautiful home dejieuds upon uur own hands, the solution 
of social prolilems will become ever so much easier for me 

And here 1 feel I must oiler on your behalf our grateful thanks to the U. P. 
Government for appointing women on the educational I'ominitiec, and I trust that 
this committee, will now lake up the matters lomdu'd u])on liy me above at their 
earliest convenience. This conference will also lie most grateful to Ihe Government 
if they appointed a committee for mass education in villages, and for rural uplift, 
for in this matter it is most necessary that the gulf between the urban and rural 
areas in the matter of education should be increased. 

There are very difficult times ahead of us. d'hern is a great social revolution 
silently working iu our midst. We are tu-day undertaking more rcsfxmsibility on 
our shoulders than did the woinim of a generation ago. Our ciders in our homes 
have to take notice of these outlooks in our social iilc. and they have to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of our changed conditions, and to remodel their 
standards of work in the light of these altered outlooks on life. The women aro 
now taking part in the civic and political life of the country, besides doing work 
in social and educational spheres. Indian molhors have |now not only to Took to 
the rearing and training of their children in their childhood, but they have also 
now got the charge of bringing up their daughters from girlhood to womanhood. 
The proper discharge of this difficult function reiiuires great (lualities of head and 
heart, and upon the right discharge of this difficult task depends the future welfare 
of Indian society. Over the ancient ideal of a Hindu marriage being a sacrament 
has been superimposed the modern conception of companionship iu marriage and 
our modern ideal of marriages is one in which the wife is to be a true and faithful 
companion of her husband, sharing his joys and worries, taking an intellectual in- 
terest in his daily work and helping him in every way with womanly sympathy 
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and tact to the best of her ability. Freedom of choice in raarriap;o is a necessary con- 
comitant of the i(lc!vl of companionHhip in marriapic, and widow marria^^os are now 
allowed amon^ Hindus. Indian ^irls now claim equality with men in their professio- 
nal careers. These are revolutionary c.han^cs. They amount to a transfer of Govern- 
ment to a change of dynasty in the historic realm. The enthronement of the wife in 
the seat formerly occuj)ied by the mother-in-law heralds a new epoch in the social 
history of India. 

Before I conclude I would like to say a few words on some of the resolutions 
that are poing to be moved in tliis conference. A resolution will be placed be- 
fore you Retting: forth some of the practical Rt(‘pR which ou^ht to be taken for 
bettor ctfeet to the enforcement of tin; Sarda Act. f am wholeheartedly in favour 
of all amendments of tlu^ Sarda Act which would imike the Act more effective in 
its practical working ; but Hindu and Mahornedan sisteis, 1 would like you to 
understand that your first conciu-n in this matter should be to ^;et rid of two old 
Ben/[?al ctiactments which have lon^ received the sanction of Parliament and 
have been put on the Statute book. Thc‘^e old ctiactments must now be repealed 
and steps shonld be taken to }j:et them repealed so that there may be no lcp:al obs- 
tacle to the enforcement of the present Act, and its validity cannot be successfully 
challenged in any court of law as was ircenlly done in the Calcutta Hip:h Court 
in ail ajipeal from a di'cisiou of tla* chief ])residency magistrate of Calcutta. 

As rci^.irds the resolution eoncemin^ the enciairaf^cment and development of indi- 
p:cnoii.s industries, my idea is that we should (‘(Utainiy cneourai^e indi|^cnouR indus- 
trie.s, but not at the expense of beauty or durability of tlie article manufactured in 
this country. 'I’lie artistic sense of us Indians must not be dulled or destroyed 
mendy for the sake of ciieouraL^in^ indi^j^eiious industries. 

With ri'fercnee to the resolution re^rardin^ the Bill for the Suppression of Immo- 
ral Traflie in 'Women in tliesi; jircvinei'S, while 1 am entirely at one wnth the mover 
of the resolution, I nmsl remind you that before Ase ask the local Govc'rnraent to 
])ass this l>ill into law, wi' have to win over our menfolk to our side and to convince 
them of thei soundness of our ciuse ; for in this matter so far as the majority of 
iiK'n are eoneonied, the sayiui:: of the Roman ])oet, J see the better path and follow 
the worse’ is ijuite triue and they havi* to be weaned from their .L-irusser Bclvcs be- 
fore they will join forces with us to i;et this bill passed into Act. 

R rsOLUTION s 

The following resolutions wore jiassed by the conference 

‘The conference rciiuests the Education dejiartmcnt and thi' heads of educational 
institutions to orj.taiuse refresher courses for jirimary school teachers in the United 
ProvinceB. it also sufrirests similar eourse.s to be orf^anised fur primary school 
teachers in all provinces in India. 

‘The conference expresses its deep sense of j!:ratitude to Mahatma Gandhi for 
his unique services to the cause of the depressed classes and calls upon Oiidh 
women to do cverylhin^j: iu their jiower to remove the disabilities under which 
they labour, 

‘The conforenee whole-heartedly support the bill recently moved in the Council 
for the suppression of immoral traffi<* in women. 

‘The conference sug^n^sts that any member of the public should have a n^ht to 
report any marriaire taking; tphu’c contrary to the Sarda Act to the nearest police 
station and a 8ub-iiis})ector should be deputed to invesii;j;ute facts and report to 
the sub-divisional ma,ni.slratc for action. 

‘The conference ur<j:es the formation of committecB of educated women in all 
cities for condiietiiijj; classes to impart cleuieutary education to women and girls in 
rural areas.’ 

THE TRAVANCORE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The Travancore constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference on educa- 
tional and social reforms was opened at Trivandrum on the 12th. November by 
Mrs. Justin, wife of the JDewan, who in her presidential address gave them as a 
watchword ‘coordinatiou of activities’ and paid a tribute to the junior Maharani. 

The Junior Maharani of Travancore in a message to the conference said : ‘Lot 
me assure this meeting of my interest in the work of the All-Indian Women’s 
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Conference and my solicitude for its continued progress and usefulness. As cons- 
tituent member of this conference you have to deal with many important problems, 
both local and all -India in character, and I wish you all success in your task.’ 

Resol'tjtionis 

The conference adopted a resolution suggesting the formation of a separate and 
definitely political organisation for such women as were willing and able to participate 
in political activity, since the constitution of the conference did not allow of entrance 
into politics of its members. The resolution excited considerable discussion, It was 
opposed on the ground that they could not separate politics from other questions 
into clear-cut’ compartments while its supporters said that active participation in 
politics was excluded from that sphere of the conference and Government servants 
who were members of the conference could not take part in political discussions. 

The conference by 97 votes to 25 defeated the motion for the enactment 
of a Civil Marriage Act to validate in ter- communal marriages, one of the 
speakers opining that such legislation could be justified only as a solution of the 
husband problem. 

The conference humbly prayed to the Maharaja to remove untouchability 
from the state and called upon women to cooperate with movements to this end. 

THE ALL-INDIA WOMEN^S CONFERENCE 

The seventh session of the All-India Women’s Conference was held at Lucknow 
on the 28lh. December under the presidency Jjadij Ramanhhai Ncclka?Uh of 
Ahmedabad. About 500 delegates attended the conference. Among those present being 
Lady Wazir Hasan, Mrs. Xanavutty, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy, Mrs. Kailash brivas- 
tava, Begum Habibullah, Rajkuraari Amrit Kuar and Mrs. Jlanaa Mehta. 

In the course of her presidential address, Lady Niclhonih said that 
the first and foremost work they had to take up was the removal of 
illiteracy and with this object in view the Government should be urged to introduce 
primary education on a compulsory basis. She suggcBled the establishment of 
schools for vocational training, adding that in a country like India there F-hould be 
various educational institutions to suit the needs and aptitudes of dificrent people 
and pointed out that in secondary and higher education the greatest impeaiment 
was the medium of a foreign language. Hhe asked those present to try anil ensure 
that this ‘preposterous’ system was put an cud to and also suggested that particular 
attention should be given to the physical development of children. 

In suggesting these reforms in the educational system, she said that the one 
thing which should never be lost sight of was that they should always have a high 
ideal before them, 

Coming to the question of social reform, she referred especially to the existing 
marriage customs and said that legislation was necessary to eradicate the caste system 
which was the cause of most of these evils. Here, too, she said, mass education 
was necessary in order that people might sec for themselves what; was wrong with 
the prevailing practices. 

Speaking in this connection she referred to the provisions of the Sarda Act 
which, she added, had been found to be defective in practice and urged the 
Conference to draw the attention of legislators to this fact. She also stressed 
the need for making marriages dissoluble in extreme cases and in conclusion 
urged the removal of the disabilities of women under the existing Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Dr. R. P. Paranipye, Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University, who was 
present by invitation, addressing the conference, expressed his sympathy with the 
efforts which the conifercnco had been making to advance the cause of women. In 
these days of democracy and popular education, ho said, women could not be con- 
fined entirely to those activities to which alone they were supposed to devote them- 
selves up to the present time. Tt is because wc feel that the best can be obtained 
of every human being by giving the fullest measure of liberty consistent with an 
equal measure of liberty for others that we, men, welcome your activities and wish 
them the greatest measure of success. I trust that the decisions you come to in 
your conference will be founded on this fundamental principle of liberty for all 
and that you will not allow any other considerations to infiience your fudgment,’ 
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He added that it was a happy augury for the future of India that women had 
almost unaniraously protested a^ijainst beinp; made into separate constituencies and 
thus helping to split the country into water-tight compartments, and that he 
looked forward to the time when in education, as in other matters, there would be 
the same liberty given to women as to men, without imposing any artificial 
restrictions. 

Justice Bisheshwar Nath Srivastava said that there could be no true progress 
and advancement in the country unless hand in hand with progress among men 
there was corresponding educational and social advancement among women. 
The All-India Women’s Conference had been doing real service in the cause of 
the country’s uplift and the part which it was playing in nation-building work was 
most praiseworthy. 

Rani Raj wade’s Annual RuroiiT 

In her annual report Rani Lakshmihai Rajwade, honorary organising secretary, 
stated that the All-India Women’s Conference had completed the sixth year of its 
existence. It had been momentous from many points of view as the women of India 
had had to deal with the vital question of the determination of their franchise and 
representation in the future constitution of the country. She referred especially to 
the evidence given by Kajkumari Amrit Kuar before tno Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee on behalf of the Conference which was applauded as being the most correct and 
courageous exposition of women's case in this country but expressed disappointment 
at the fact that the demands of the Conference had not been accepted by the com- 
mittee whose proposals had included those expedients which the Conference was at 
pains to avoid. She also referred to the communal award which, she said, had remov- 
ed the last vestige of hope so far as women’s case was concerned and w^hich had 
served to bring home to them the necessity of further strenuous and concerted action 
to attain their ends. Reference w’as also made in the report of the achievements 
of the Conference during the past year, such as the establishment of Lady Irwin 
(Allege for women at Delhi and the formation of two new constituencies in Kashmir 
and the N. W. Frontier Province as well as the work of social and educational 
reform which had been carried out by the various constituencies. 

The question of providing for divorce in Hindu society had received consider- 
able atteutiou from a majority of the eonstitueucies, while the demand for whole- 
sale removal of untouchability and compulsory primary education had been univer- 
sal. The promotion of indigenous industries by holding Swadeshi exhibitions had 
been an important feature of the work during the past year and great interest had 
bccD taken in the working of the Sarda Act. 

Proceedings & Reiolutions— 29th. to Slst. December 1932 

Resolution on Birth Control 

Many and varied were the subjects discussed at the Conference during the next 
three days after which it terminated. Important resolutions affecting the social status 
of women were the subject-matter of keen discussion. A noteworthy feature of this 
conference was the passing of a resolution on birth control with only seven dissen- 
ting votes which was a triumph over the conference of last year when it was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority of votes, only seven voting for it. 

Resolution on Franchise 

The resolution on franchise ran as follows : '‘This conference fully adheres to 
the stand it had taken in regard to the question of franchise in all its bearings 
as pertaining to the status of w’omen in the future constitution of India. It ex- 
presses its firm belief in perfect sex equality and demands that women shall poss- 
ess equal citizen rights with men. No disability, ^either legal or social, shall attach 
to women on account of sex in regard to public employment, office, power or honour 
and in exercise of any trade or calling. It was moved and seconded by Dr. Reddy 
and Mrs. Maneklal Fremchand respectively. The resolution was carried. 

Communal Electorate Condemned. 

Raikumari Amrit Kuar moved:— 

“This conference stands united ; (1) in its protest against the communal award 
as touching the womanhood of India and (II) in its demand for a system of joint 
electorates.” 
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Mrs, Asaf Ali opposed communal representation. She said that among women 
those differences which separated men did not exist. ‘Wo hate those things which 
separate people into compartments or parties. We want no unworthy or incapable 
woman to represent us, no matter what her rank in life may bo. Her patriotism 
and individual merit are the only thing.s to qualify her for public office. Each voter 
should have the right to vote for all candidates regardless of sect or race. 

Begum IJabibulla, Miss Khadijah, Begum Ferozuddin, Begum Sakina Mooyyad- 
Zadah and Uajia Taj Begum opposed the resolution. , 

Mrs. Brijlal Nehru claimed that Uindus were interested in the welfare of Moslems 
and that Moslems likewise were interested in the welfare of Hindus. As women, she 
declared, they all laboured under the same difficulties. Therefore, she exhorted them 
all to work together to get rid of the common troubles, and to show that they 
were ahead of men by voting for this resolution. 

A delegate from Hyderabad (Deccan) said : ‘In our state we have no communal 
feelings. We all work together.' 

Mrs. Ilansa Mehta said : ‘Our conference has always been united. The communal 
award will divide us, Indian women. But we do stand for certain ideals and from 
these ideals we will not budge. No separate electorates and no award is going to 
separate us.’ 

Dr. Reddy said : ‘The conference has always stood for the unity of irindns, of 
Moslems, of Parsees and of Europeans. Our ideal is to be united. Facilities for 
education thus far are lacking but the woman’s heart is largo and goes to all 
people in their time of need. As regards women’s problems wo arc the best judges.’ 

The resolution was passed with only four dissenting votes. 

iNJtERlTANCE 

Rani Raj/rade moved ‘This conference strongly urges the abolition of all legal 
disabilities affecting the rights of inheritance of women. Jt places on record its 
high appreciation of Hardaji’s efforts in this direction." 

In proposing the resolution, Kani Rajwade said The laws of inheritance are 
very limited in Hinduism. There are two sets of laws ; “Dayabhag” which is 
prevalent in Bengal and allows the women to inherit during her own life-time only, 
and the “Metakshara’’ prevalent in Bombay and other parts of India which allows 
property to bo passed on to the woman’s heir. There is also ‘‘8trec Dhan” which 
means properly given to a bride at the time of marriage and whi(*h really belongs 
to her. This is really Hindu law but custom has more or less cast it aside. 
Nevertheless a woman has this right and can bring a law suit to obtain this 
property. The Sarda Inheritance Bill failed to pass through the Assembly hccauso 
of the lack of iiiterest shown by the publics. As regards Islamic Laws the ipiorun 
does give a woman a big part in inheritance but in ])raeliee these laws are not 
carried out. One objection on the part of men to our resolution is that by dem- 
anding new legislation women will become rebels and will resist the authority 
of men. The men need not fear because the spirit of self-sacrifice is so deeply 
ingrained in women’s nature that she will always be reluctant to harm her ow'n 
people. The knowledge that her rights are being upheld will raiso her jiosition and 
that is of the greatest importance.’ 

Mrs. Phulaivati Shu/da referred to the inheritance rights of Burmese women as 
reported in the Asian Conference as being much better than the rights of women 
in India. An unmarried girl had no right whatever at the death of her father. 
In the joint family system girls never had any rights. During the life of her 
husband women were treated very well but afterwards their condition was most 
deplorable. 

Mrs. Kamala^nyna Dasappa (Mysore) stated that a law ensuring full property 
rights to women had recently been passed in both houses of the Mysore State un- 
opposed. The way was prepared by a big women’s meeting in Bangalore with Mrs. 
Menon as president and at the meetings of the Assembly all visitors’ seats were fil- 
led with women, thus showing their great interest. She then gave the details as to 
what the law provided for women. 

Mrs. Anna Chandi from Travancorc stated that in her community (Christian), 
women did not have property rights different from those of Hindus. They too wore 
fighting for equal rights. The resolution was adopted. 
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Divorce 

Dr. Mrs. Sukthcfilcar moved ; ^ i u 

‘(a) This conference is pjrateful to Sir Hari Singh Gour for having taken up the 
question of reform of Hindu marriage and recommends that his Marriage Dissolu- 
tion Bill may be amended on the lines of the Baroda Divorce Act. 

‘(b) This conference is of opinion that the prevalent practice of divorce among 
Mahomedans, in ho far as it allows an arbitrary power to the husband to divorce 
his wife at his mere caprice, is not in accord with the true interpretation of Islamic 
teaching, and places on record its considered opinion that the right to divorce as 
conceded by the Islamic law of Moslem women be recognised by the. British courts.' 

Dr. Mrs. Sukthenkar said According to the present Hindu Law a roan 
could leave his wife for any cause and marry as often as he desired ; a woman 
could do nothing. It was stated that a woman might have a divorce on the grounds 
of imbecility or leprosy, but how could she prove it I The right of divorce should 
be granted to her for the imi)ortant reasons proposed in the resolution. 

Mrs. Sarojini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Mrs. Kamalnratnamma said :~Divorcc should be granted under certain 
conditions. There should be one standard of morality for both sexes. The purpose 
of the resolution was not to destroy happy marriages. It was only to bring relief 
in cases of cruely to deserving and suffering women. 

Befjum Sa/cinci from Calcutta spoke in favour of the second half of the 
resolution. 

Mrs. lmtia\ Fatima said .■ “Men do abuse the right of divorce and women are 
helpless. The wiii? should stand up for her right by foregoing her dowry. 
Islamic law is all right if it is correctly observed according to the second portion 
of the resolution.’ 

Mrs. Faridoouji said : ‘We oppose polygamy. The misery of the first wife when 
her husband brings iu other wives defies description ; IIow long shall this patient 
Buffering continue V 

The president, Lady Neelkanth stated that the fears of those present, who were 
against divorce were groundless. All that the nsolution desired was to provide a 
remedy for those w'Otnen wdio were in extreme need of relief from sufiering. If a 
woman wished to stick to her husband she was at perfect liberty to do so ; the 
only object was to provide an optional course of action for extreme cases. 

Birtji control 

The following resolution on birth control was introduced by Mrs. Deshpamh: 

‘This conference feels that on account of the low physiipie of women, high 
infant mortality and increasing poverty of the country, men and women should no 
instructed in methods of birth control in recognised clinics. It calls upon all 
municipalities and local bodies to open such centres and invites the special help 
of the medical authorities toward the solution of this important problem.’ 

A very healed debate followed. The argument fur the resolution was based on 
the fact of high infant mortality and the excessive poverty of the majority of the 
population of India. In supporting the resolution Dr. Reddy ‘In India 

there is too much marriage mania. The common idea is that girls are born only 
to be married. This attitude does not make for the health and Btrength of either 
the mother or the child.’ 

Miss Feroxeuddin in opyiosing the resolution declared that such a teaching would 
mean the destruction of our <’.ounLry. If the population of this .country was too 
great to be supported iu healthy and sanitary surroundings, the only way to 
the population should bo by the practice of ^self-control. Self-control and self-dis- 
cipline under all circumstances in all kinds of work were necessary to develop 
character. 

The resolution was passed with only seven dissenting votes. 

Uplift of Depressed Ciassss 

Among the other resolutions passed were the following 

“This conference strongly condemns the practice of uutouchability and calls 
upon the public and upon women in particular to work whole-heartedly for the 
abolition of this evil and strongly supports the demand for the opening of templ^, 
the common usage of wells and roads and equal admittance to schools and other 
public iustitutioQS for the so-called untouchables. 
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‘This conference congratulates all the States that have opened their temples to 
the so-called untouchables and makes a special appeal to Travancore to follow their 
good example and thus give the lead to South India. 

•This conference whole-heartedly supports the Anti-Untouchability Bill to be 
introduced in the Assembly and the Madras Council and appeals to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Government of India to give their immediate assent to the 
same.’ 

The office-bearers elected for the following year fl933) were : 

Chair worn an^Dv. Muthulakshmi Reddy. 

Treasurer-— Manik Lall Prem Chand. 

Organising Secretary— 'Kmi S. Lakshmibai Rajwadc. 

Ra]kumari Amrit Kaiir, Lady Mirza Ismail, Mrs. Brij Lai 
Nehru, Mrs. Rustomjee Faridoonji, Mrs. llansa Mehta and Begum Wasim, 

Social Secrctary^Dr. Malini Bukhtankar. 

Educational Secretary— Mcnon. 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 

The sixth session of the Andhra Provincial Women's Conference held at Rajah- 
mundry, 'concluded its deliberations on the 13th. November late in the night at about 
9-30 p.m. From 4 p. m. on the I2th instant the conference discusstid various 
resolutions. Borne of the resolutions were passed without much discussion but on 
the resolutions relating to birth-control and divorce there was some discussion in 
which several prominent ladies took part. 

On the 13th afternoon many women belonging to the Ifarijan community 
attended the conference. The same night the delegates, members of the Kecepliou 
Committee and others including Hindus, Muslims, Christians and all the different 
communities including Harijans sat at a cosmopolitan dinner. 

The Police, Boy Hcouts and Girl Guides co-operated in maintaining order and 
in ministering to the needs and conveniences of the delegates and the Kooeptiou 
Committee. 

Resolutions relating to the education of women urged on the authorities and 
local bodies the need for introducing compulsory elementary Icducation in every 
town and village, the establishment of a college for women of Andhradesa, making 
vernacular ns the medium of instruction in secondary schools, compulsory teaching 
of Hindi in schools, establishment of industrial schools, provision oi wom(‘n's hostel 
at the Vizagapatam Medical College and exhorting peoide to encourage national 
institutions and urging the necessity of establishing a separate Ayurvedic College 
for Women. 

The Conference congratulated the Assembly on having rejected all the amend- 
ments to the Barda Act and urged the starting of vigilance committees to take 
action in cases of violation of the Act. The Government was reij nested to repeal 
the clause requiring Rs. 100 deposit for persecution. The Conference asked for 
adult franchise irrespective of educational or property qualifications, joint electorates, 
and the extension of the Brothels Act to the whole of the Madras Presidency ami 
freeing devadasis from obligations of service in the temples. The Confereueo 
expressed its sympathy with the attempts of leaders to achieve communal unity. 
The Conference appealed for the removal of purdah, the amelioration of the 
depressed classes, support to Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Bill relating to widows’ in- 
heritance rights, reduction of expenditure ou marriage, the establishment of or- 
phanages and poor houses and child welfare associations in every town and village, 
the founding of a maternity fund and the provision of playgrounds for women . 

The Conference opined that there was need for the formation of a committee 
of lady doctors for preaching to the people methods of regulating births. The 
Conference expressed its gratitude to I)r. Gour for having introduced the Divorce 
Bill and opined that divorce should be granted to women on grounds of insanity, 
impoten^, leprosy and ill-treatment.. 

The donference resolved that social reform samitis be formed for propagating 
social reform in Andhradesa with headquarters at Rajahmnndry* (From the ‘Hindu’). 



THE EUROPEAN & ANaO-INDIAN POLITE 

EUROPEANS AND THE R. T. C. 

The All-Tndia Council of the European Association in India which met on the 
24th. October 1932 came into important decisions as to the instructions to be t^iven 
to its representative Hir Hubert Carr at the third K. T. C. which arc set out iu the 
“Koview of India” for November as follows : — 

On the 24th October, 1932, the Council of the European Association met iu 
Calcutta to discuss, amonp:st other thin^, the instructions to be ^^iveii to the Dele- 
gate at the Round Table Conference. The meeting was fully representative and 
lasted for three days. 

The Memorandum on Policy which was formulated in 1931 was resurvoyed and 
amplified, and a Supplementary Memorandum was approved together with a* list 
of Council resolutions, to form the basis of instructions to Sir Hubert Carr. 

As BO many prominent men arc at home at present the Council took the oppor- 
tunity of appointing an Advisory Committee which will be able to assist and advise Sir 
Hubert Carr on specific points when the necessity arises. The following names 
were suggested by the Council and have since been approved by Sir Hubert 

Sir Edgar Wood and Mr. L. V. Heathcote, Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. E. 
Villiers, President of the Association ; Sir Alfred Watson, Calcutta Branch ; Mr. 
H. 13. Holme. 

Another member of this Committee is Mr. C. P. Lawson, the late Acting 
General Secretary and late Acting Chairman of the Executive Committee who has 
been sent to London in the capacity of whole-time advisor to the Delegate. 

Sir Hubert Carr and his Committee have also been instructed to co-opt a re- 
cently retired J.C.S., man to act on the Committee, for it is felt that the advice 
of such a man on technical (luestioiis would be of considerable value. 

The appointment of this Committee, we feel sure, will meet with the thorough 
approval of all our members. It is a strong team and we can rest assured that 
the interests of the Europeans in India will be safe in its hands. 

Taking into consideration the fact that no time must be lost in communicating 
with the Delegate on urgent and important points which may arise during the 
Round Tabic Conferonce. the Council has intimated that there will bo no objection 
to Branches communicating direct with the Delegate, or with his adviser, Mr. Law- 
son, on urgent matters concerning their Provinces. This will obviate anv delay 
which might occur if corrcspoudence hud to be done through the Central Adminis- 
tration oliice. 

The following resolutions, >vcrc confirmed by the Council on 20th October 
1932 

I. The Council reallirms its belief that orderly progress can best be achieved 
in India by an early settlement of the Constitutional controversy and that to this 
end the scheme of Reform covering the whole field should be fully determined iu 
one comprehensive Act, which would provide for natural development within the 
Constitution itself. 

If. The Council reaffirms its belief that the only satisfactory constitutional 
nolution for a future self-governing India lies in a Federation of States and Pro- 
vinces for which the most comprehensive scheme yet proiluccd is that drafted in 
outline and provisionally agreed to by the British and Indian Delegates at the 
Round Table Conference, and subsequently set forth in the White Paper of Ist 
December, 1931, and approved by the House of Commous. 

III. The Council reaffirms its previous resolution that the conditions precedent 
to the transfer of a further measure of responsibility to Provincial Legislatures 
must bo : — 

(a) Satisfactory Provincial financial settlements with the Centre, 

(b) adequate provisions for the Security Services. 

It further reaffirms that the time and manner of such transfer, particularly as 
regards Law aud Order, must be determined separately for each Province and with 
strict regard to the conditions prevailing in the Province and that a further grant 
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of responsibility shall not be made in those Provinces where such full co-operation 
as will ensure stable government is not assured. 

IV, The Council, in confirmation of many of its previovs resolutions, affirms 
its views 

(a) That as agreed at the Round Table Conference, 1031, Foreign AiTairs and 
Defence must remain under the control of the Governor-General in responsibility 
to His Majesty’s Government. 

(b) That in the last resort the peace and tranquility of any part of the country 
must bo secured and that for this purpose the Governor-General and Governors 
be empowered, acting in responsibility to His Majesty’s Government, to implement 
their decisions, if occasion so demads, by requiring appropiration of revenue to be 
made, or by certification of legislative enactments and the promulgation of 
Ordinances. 

(c) That Statutory provisions be made in the new Government of India Act for— 

(i) equality of personal and trading ^status in India as between British and 
Indian subjects of the Crown ; 

(ii) the protection of minorities against discrimination in legislation and ad- 
ministration ; 

^iii) the full maintenance of the existing judicial liberties of British Rubjccts in 
regard to Criminal Law. 

(d) That the Governor-General or Provincial Governor shall veto at any stage 
before or after introduction any legislation in any Province or at the Centre that 
discriminates unfairly against any community or persons. 

(e) That following th(' well-authenticated practice of other constitutions a 
Statutory Railway Board should be established for the adniinistnition of the Rail- 
ways on busincsB lines : that the powers of the Fetleral Legislature should bo 
connned to the (lucation of policy and that to that <‘eiKl the respective spheres of 
the Legislature and the Statutory Railway Board should be carefully defined. Fur- 
ther, that the establishment iiiul smooth working of the Statutory Railway Board 
must precede the transfer of authority from Parliament to the Indian LcgiHlature. 

(f) That it is imperative that provision should be made for the establishment of 
suitable and effective Second ('harnbers in the new Provincial Constitutions and 
that such Second Chambers should be so constituted as to include those responsiblo 
elements, which by reason of their ripe experience, special (lualilications and interest 
in the country, would mnintain the balauce and stability of the Conslitution. 

(g) That as the co-ordination of the functions of Fedond and Provincial Legis- 
latures should be one of the duties of the Govcrnor-( General, rcHidiiary legislative 
powers should vest neither in the Federal nor in the Provincial Legislatures but 
in the Governor-General, who should have power subject to the approval of IIis 
Majesty in Council to allocate or reserve such n'siduary legislative powers as arise. 

V. (a) That in the opinion of the Council no scheme of reform in the Provinces 
has any chance of success unless adequate linaiKM' is available and that therefore 
substantial agreement by all the parties concerned as to firmneial relations between 
the Centre and the Provinces and the Centre and the Federating .Stales must 
precede any further transfer of authority from I’arliameiit to responsible Indian 
Ministers either in the Centre or in the Provinces. 

(b) The formation of a Federal Reserve Bank, outside political intluences, must 
precede the transfer of authority from Ihirliaraonl to the Federal Legislatures. 

(e) The Percy Report does not provide an adequate financial settlement, and 
the Davidson Report lays an unfair burden on British India at the commencement 
of Federation. 

yi. That before the new Constitution is inaugurated tlie position of the Security 
Services should bo assured, and ade(iuatc financial provisions should be securou 
by statute for this purpose. Further, that conditions of service should be examined 
BO as to insure the continuance of an adequate British cadre in the Security Services 
provisions made in the Act to make certain that these conditions will be main- 
tained. 

VII. That in the opinion of the Council the recommendations of the Indian 
Franchise Committee in respect of General Constituencies were framed without 
giving sufficient weight to the administration and financial difficulties put forward 
by most of the Provincial Governments ; that in the opinion of the Council the 
theoretical value of the representation of every shade oi opinion, except in the case 
Of Bombay and Madras, is far outweighed by the expense involved in such a vast 
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increase of the electorate, more especially since an electorate of the size proposed 
by the Indian Franchise Oornmitteo would in its present state of development DO 
completely lacking in political judgment. 

VIII. That the transfer of responsibility to the Indian Federal j^^^islature 
shall not take place until, in addition to any conditions set out above, the follow- 
ing conditions shall also have been fulfilled : 

(a) The constituent units of the Federation shall be working smoothly. 

(b) The Fedi;ration shall embrace fully all the Provinces and a substantial 
majority of the States of India. 

/c) The financial stability of the Federation has been assur^. 

Under these circiiinstances, and these only, does the Counu'l eonsidcr that the 
F^cdcral Executive can become responsible to the Federal Legislature. 

IX. That the Council in laying emphasis again on the conditions upon which 
it has given and will continue to give support for constitution id reform, is conscious 
that only by the exen'ise of goodwill can these conditions be best tilled ; it therefore 
urges on branches to co-operate in every possible way with all those Indians who 
are prepared to advance on Constitutional lines and are engaged in an endeavour 
to overcome the obstaf-h's lying before an All-India Federal Constitution. 

X. That ihe Association reserves the right to oppose in full or^ in part any 
bill which contravenes the principles laid down in the above resolutions. 

THE BURMA ST. AxNDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner, held at Rangoon on the 30lh. November, 
Ilia Excellency the Covernor took occasion to bid farewell to the Boots in Rangoon, 
being the last time that he would be lu’cscnt on such an’ occasion in Rangoon, 
lie also took occasion to reply t(‘, the charge levelled against the Burma Government 
in connection with the present Separation controversy. 

Touching the present political cri-^is, llis Excellency remarked that history was 
being made in liurnia to-day, and some day that history would be written, But 
Jlis F^xccllency thought it important to show ^ha^ wh(m such history was written 
the Burma (fovernnicnt would comi out of it without reproueb. 

Dealing with the first charge that the (tovernment wantonly threw an apple of 
discord into Burma and wvnt out of their way to provoke an entirely unnecessary 
controversy in the country. His lexcellcncy pointed out that the Burma Govern- 
ment were called upon to prepare materials for the Bimon Commission. On enquiry, 
as llis Excellency was iniormed that the separation (piestioii would certainly bo 
brought up, the Government prepared a memorandum on separation for the 
Commission. ... . , r 

llis Excellency then gave a resume of the past activities covering a number of 
years, and said that it was evident that there had been a strong body of opinion in 
Burma in favour of separation for a long time past. 

Coming to the second charge that, for some ulterior purpose, the Government 
tried to drive Burma out of India against her will. His Excellency confessed that 
the mcmoraiulum presented to ilm Simon Commission on separation ‘’was purely 
a bureaucratic production,” having been prepared by himself and other I. C. fe. 
inemberB of the (rovernment of. Burma. To them the BurLaiicrats case was a just 
case. They had no axe to grind. 

Their sole object w’as to find right judgment on the facts, and do what was 
best for the country they served. Their memorandum was just a secretarial study 
of the question, setting out fairly the arguments for and against separation. 

Continuing, the Governor said : “If it is thought the British (Joyernment are 
interested in the separation of Burma from India, it is an entire illusion. The 
British Government arc merely anxious to do what is really desired by Burmaus.” 

llis Excellency addi'd that separation was not suited to the particular individual 
interests of either Ihe members of the Civil Service in Burma or of the European 
business community. In the first place, Uis Excellency did not suppose that the 
Civil Service members in Burma would wish to be divorced from the great Service 
to which they all belonged. Secondly, the pensious of the All-India Services in 
Burma were at present secured upon the revenues of both India and Burma. If 
Burma was separated, these pensions would be secured on the revenues of Burma 
alone, and none would protend that was a advantage to the services. The 
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European business community camo down to favour separation, because they 
considered that, for the reason given by the Simon Commission, ultimate separation 
was inevitable, and the present was the proper time to senarate. 

But if the decision was in favour of a Federation, Ilia Excellency imagined 
that the decision would suit the particular interests of most of the business firms, 
as India was the greatest market for Burma’s products. One of the dis- 
advantages of separation would be, that tarifl* duties would probably be imposed 
on goods exchanged between India and Burma, and their greatest market would be 
prejudiced. 

Throughout this controversy, His Excellency added, the Government endeavoured 
to give the people of Burma a perfectly square deal. The Government favoured 
separation only after the Simon Commission had accepted the case for separation, 
and after the llurrna Legislature had passed a unanimous resolution in favour of 
separation. Regarding the non-inclusion of Anti-Heparationists at the first Indian 
Round Table Conference, His Excellency remarked that most of them at the time 
were non-co-operators and it was obviously right that the four available places for 
Rurma were filled from the Burma Legislature. The Govornment had made no 
attempt to force their view on the people of Burma, and the Government’s conduct 
throughout had been entirely correct. 

Concluding, Uis Excellency the Ciovernor said that the final issiio of 'this con- 
troversy must rest with llis Slajesty’s Government and the British 1 Parliament, but, 
next week, the Burma legislature would have to make a very important choice. 
Ilis Excellency said : 

“it is at.diincult question, and there arc arguments cither way. Many Burmans, I 
know, arc genuinely perplexed and anxious to dolwhat is best for Burma, and 1 
think wc can all sympathise with them. Wc can only hope that they will chose 
wisely and well and that whatever the final decision may be, it will be accepted 
and that the controversy will die down.” 

BOMBAY ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner at Bombay on the 30lh. November, the 
Governor of Bombay declared that his assertion last year that signs oI,improvcnicnt 
in the economic situation were on the horizon, were more than justiried, as conditions 
had greatly improved both in the city as w'cll as in the outlying parts. Ilis Excellency 
reiterated his contention that, if the local conditions were to improve, the first step 
must be an imnrovemcnt in the world conditions, particularly in Britain. Tholimprovc- 
ment in Britisn finances had led to the successful conversion of the war loan and 
the Ottawa Conference held out bright hoi>e3 for an improvement in the trade 
conditions, an improvement in which Ilis Excellency sincerely trusted India would 
not be prevented from sharing by the introduction of false ibsues. 

His Excellency next paid a tribute to Mr. MacDonald jind the National Govern- 
ment, and said tnat the latter had worked wonders under the leadership of that in- 
domitable Scot, who continued to carry on despite ill-heul(h. — sometimes real and 
due to the strain of his heavy burden of responsibilitv, and BOmetimes unreal, and 
imputed to him by the imagination of evil-minded political opponents, in whom the 
wish was father to the thought. 

His Excellency in conclusion hoped that they would bo equalb^ succossful 
in dealing with tnc Indian problem which the Round Tabic Conference was now 
tackling. 

CHLCUTTA ST, ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

“No fair minded man in Bengal would wish to shut his eyes to the fact that the 
Moslem community, as a whole, has stood aloof from the terrorist movement and 
the membors of the community, therefore, were rightly exempted from the collective 
fines recently imposed,” said Uis Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the Bt. 
Andrew’s Day Dinner held at Calcutta on the 30 th. November. 

The Governor paid a glowing tribute to Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon, who 
had devoted a great portion of their I ives to the service of {India. Lord Irwin was 
no easy Viceroy to lollow. He believed that history would accord him a high place 
among those wLo served India and the Empire. 
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Tho Governor referred to the ridiculous rumours of disap^rcement between the 
Viceroy and himself, for which there was no foundation whatsoever, and character- 
ised iho same as idle speculations of political correspondents. 

His Excellency observed that it would be wholly wronp; to sufrpjcst that the 
Hindu comrniinity of I he province as a whole had ^iven support to or was in 
sympathy with terrorism, but what was not open to dispute was that lar^^je numbers 
of llindus who had not participated in any revolutionary or terrorist acts sympa- 
thised with the object of the terrorists and had shown a marked disposition to con- 
done their methods. So lonp; as those sections of the Hindu community, which 
neither supported nor sympathised with terrorism, had taken no steps openly to 
dissociate themselves from the movement and thus not only failed to perform the 
elementary duty of citizenship, but also to render the Government and the province 
the greatest service which lay in their power to render, neither the Government nor 
its local oflieials could be blamed for the action they had taken. 

Referrinp; to the disappointment in some quarters that the drastic measures taken 
durinp; the past twelve months had not been productive of more immediate and 
obvious results, Jlis Excellency said that those who took that view failed to appre- 
ciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. His Excellency was 
satisfied that the position of the Government was in many ways stronger than it 
was twelve months a^o. Ifia Excellency entertained no doubt, whatever, that the 
menace of terrorism would be foup;ht down. Whether the poison which induced 
these periodical outbreaks would be completely eliminated from the body politic, 
depended primarily not upon the Government, but upon the fibre and quality of 
the people of J3cnp:al. 

What impressed him most in Benpd, said His Excellency, was not terrorism 
nor the problems of constitutional development but the problem of the economic 
and cultural future of the province. ‘‘Can any one deny”, he asked, “that Ben^;al 
has, for some time past, been on the down-f^radc relatively to other provinces of 
India ? The proc.css has no doubt lieen accelerated by the financial strinpiency and 
by the political unrest, but the causes lie deeper. The problem facing the Govern- 
ment of tho future— a problem in the solution of which I hope the Government 
of to-clay may be privilcf^ed to play some part — is to find means of arresting this 
dow’iiward movement, whereof as it seems to me, one symptom, if it is not the 
cause, lies in the outpouriiif^ of an annual flood of youths inadequately equipped 
with purely literary education, and for whose energies no legitimate ouflot can in 
the present disposition of affairs, be found, cither within or without the boundaries 
of the province.” 

The Governor referred to the Retrenchment Committee report, and said that it 
was fully recognised by the ( lover nment that they must retrench, though they had 
done little else since 1922. This would be done without permanent impairment of 
the administrtive clllciency. 

The Governor next referred to the finances of the province and to Lord Meston 
in this connection, and said : “To-day, we arc concerned with the rights and obli- 
gations of Bengal as an autonomous unit in a Federated India,” In a Federated 
India, each unit had to W'ork out its owm salvation and for that should have con- 
trol over its own resources, subject to a fair contribution for the common pjood. 
It mijjjht bo arjj:ucd that Customs duty should in the normal couise accrue to the 
Central revenues. But this arp;umcnt ip:nored the fundamental distinction which 
should be drawn for tho purposes of Federal Finance, between import duties and 
export duties a distinction which he was sure economists would support. 

The Governor mentioned that he had stressed the claims of Bengal to the jute 
duty on principle and as a matter of equity. 

llis Excellency paid a hi^i:h tribute to tho local civil officers and tho police 
who had been conducting; their duties in the face of difficulties and to the military 
who had arrived in Bonsai sooner than anybody expected. In so far as it affected 
the general administration, the Governor felt convinced that nothing but good 
would result from the co-operation of tho troops with the local Civic authorities. 



The All-ladia Non-Brahmio Confederation 


The twelfth session of the Non-Brahmin Confederation, which was announced 
to be hold at 3 p. m. on the 8lh. October at Tanjorc, did not take plac(% but 
instead a rival meeting: was held in the conference hail whereat resolutions 
were passed hurriedly electing Diwan Bahadur Muniswamy Naidii, Chief Minister, 
the leader of the Justice party and agrecinf.^ to the admission of Brahmins into the 
Justice fold. Thereafter the mcetin^^ dispersed. 

For the past few months the question of leadership of the Justice party had 
been ap:itatinp: the minds of the leaders but during the last two days strenuous 
negotiations were beinjj; carried on on this question between two rival parties, one 
favouring Mr. B. Muniswamy Naidu, Chief Minister to continue as the leader 
and the other bein^ in favour of either Mr. P. T. Kajan, second Minister, or the 
Kaja of Bobbili, president-elect of the Confederation. Till the afternoon of the no 
decismn was reached between the contending parties despite the intervention of 
Sir K. V. Reddi, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Sir A. P. Patro and others. It was 
however arran^jjed to resume no^^jotiations in the eveninp;. Meanwhih', about 2 
o’clock, a larfjje number of people, mostly from Andhra l)esa, who stated to be 
dclej>:atc8 and to whom the delegate tickets, it was allep^ed, had been refused, assembled 
in front of the conference hall and wanted to be let in, but the ^ates were kept 
closed and it was stated were not opened in spite of thfir requests. Thereafter a 
considerable number of these people forcibly entered the hall by scalinfj; the com- 
pound walls and the ^ates and took complete possession of the entire hall. Con- 
fusion and disorder prevailed, but nothing untoward happened. After order was 
restored, Ms. Ramaswamy Choudhury, a uele^atc from Tennali, was installed in the 
presidential chair, and resolutions expressin^^ confidence in Mr. Muniswamy Naidu, 
the Chief Minister, and Mr. Kumaraswamy Rcddiar, the third Minister, electing Mr. 
Muniswamy Naidu as leader of the Justice party and apireein^ to Brahmins 
entering; the Justice party were declared passed. Meanwhile, the Chief Minister 
accompanied by Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Mr. Rcddiar and some others arrived, 
but they withdrew when they found themselves unable to persuade the meetin/j; 
to adjourn. Then some members of the rival party arrived in the hall iilont?; with a 
police party which was the cause of "confusion and uproar. Ilowevc^r, (iiiiot w as soon 
restored and the meeting: dispersed peacefully. 

The open session of the Confederation was however ‘hiJd on the ni'xt day, the 
9lh. October in the. morning, amidst groat enthusiasm, the Raja of Bohbili presiding. 

Mr. Samiappa Miidaliar, chairman of the reception commiitee, in his address, 
said that election of a leader who would guide the future destinies of the party, 
and Brahmin entry into the party were the two outstanding questions, the confei- 
cncc would be called upon to decide. 

The nresidential address dwelt upon various matters. Referring to tlic constitu- 
tional changes and All-India federation he said that perhaps those inspired with 
this great ideal, would have met with better success if unfortunately certain develop- 
ment had not taken place in India, and handicapped their work and added ‘It 
is, however, impossible to delay India's constitutional advance any longer. I’olitics 
in India has now come to such a pitch that without an immediate and great ad- 
vance there would be a stalemate, and disaster would overtake us, which will affect 
adversely the future friendly relations between Great Britain and India, and which 
would bring about unnecessary and untold sufTcring to both the countries. We, who 
wish to strengthen the bonds of mutual trust and goodwill between the two 
great countries, and who hope that in such a bond lies the future salvation of the 
world, must strongly feel that events will shape themselves in such a way that any 
disaster of the kind depicted above may not overtake us.’ 

The Confederation however ended in a fiasco owing to continued uproar 
and confusion. Mr. P. T. Rajan, Minister, announced that the Coiifodc3ration 
would stand adjournel sine die. Leaders withdrew and the police had the hall 
cleared. Among those present were Bir K. V. Rcddi, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, 
the Kumara Raja of Venkatagiri, Sir A. F. Patro and the three Ministers of the 
Madras Government. 
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C. P. & BERAR NON-BRAHMIN CONFERENCE 

The seventh session of the C. P. and Berar Non-Brahmin Conference was held at 
Nundora on the 31 si. December 1932 and let January 1933. Delegates from almost 
every district attended the conference. 

The hon. Dr. Punjabrao Deahmukh, Minister of Education in C. P., in 
the course of his presidential address explained the reasons why he accepted 
the presidential chair although he had not signed the creed of the Non- 
Brahmin party. He said that the function of a president was to guide the 
proceedings and give a lead to the conference from the point of view of 
the party or the group which called the conference. Although he belong- 
ed to the Farmers’ Association, no one could take away his right to speak as a 
member of the Non-Brahmin community and as such there was nothing strange in 
his presiding over the conference. He then quoted instances of political leaders 
who, although they were regarded as national leaders of India, had not divested 
themselves of a feeling that they belonged to this community or the other. He then 
summarised the causes of the origin of the Non-Brahmin movement in the Maha- 
rashtra saying that they were mainly social and religious. This he attributed to the 
fact that in those days very f(;w political rights were given to the Indians but as 
time went on and Indians began to take more part in the government of the coun- 
try, it was realised that the Non-Brahmins should as a party representing the back- 
ward community in Maharashtra strive their best to capture it and thus put an 
end to social and njligious tyranny of the Brahmins. 

He then gave an account of the progress that the Non-Brahmin movement had 
so far made and also explained briefly the important things that the Non-Brahmin 
])arty must set their heart on. Along with matter of social tyranny by one section 
of the population, he referred to the speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
delivered at Kolhapur were he had referred to the cultural tyranny. Dr. Deshmukh 
emphasized that it was important to put an cud to this. He then appealed to them 
to forget their difTcrences and give a united front so that a large part of the politi- 
cal power that was soon to be given to the Indians would fall into their (Non- 
Brahmins’) hands. Ho said he would bo glad if the Non-Brahmin party would con- 
tinue to act in cooperation with the Farmers’ Association as before. 

Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu of Wardha, then spoke on the question of untouch- 
ability and asked all the Non -Brahmins to help in the removal of untouchability, 
wherever possible. 


Resolutions 

The Conference then passed the following resolutions among others 

(1) This Conference supports the C. P. Government’s Debt Conciliation Bill but 
suggests some modifications. 

(2) The Conference wishes to remove the misunderstanding, if there be any, 
that the Non-Brahmin party and the Farmers’ Association are one and the same 
body l)ut resolves that a joint board of the representatives of these two parties be 
appointed to coordinate their efl'orts and to minimise the difrorcnces between them. 

(d) It is resolved that Berar should not be handed over to the Nizam without 
the consent of the peojilc of Berar. 

(4) The conference is of (Iv! opinion that Berar should remain with the C. P. 
but the revenue from Berar should be spent on Berar only and the Berar liCgisla- 
tive Committee should have the power of legislation. In order to give effect to 
those two points, Berar may be constituted into a sub-province. 

(5) The Conference, lends its support to Dr. Subbaroyan s Anti-Untouchability 
Bill and requests the Viceroy to allow the Bill in the Assembly and to direct the 
official members of the Assembly not to participate in the voting on the Bill. 



The All India Depressed Classes’ Conference 

The tenth eoBsion of the All-India DcprcBRcd CInHBCH’ Conference was heid a'j 
Bombay on the lOlh. July, Rao Bahadur M. (\ Rajah prcBidin^r. Over t*vo hundred 
delej^ates from all parts of India were prcBent. Several prominent perHOUH of 
Bombay including Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mr, Bulabhai Desai, and Mira Ben attended 
the session . 

Volunteers injured in clash 

Before the Conference was held fifty persons were injured, a dozen of them serious- 
ly, in a serious clash between the separatist and nationalist sections of the depressed 
classes. It was stated that shortly before noon about 200 separatists came to Khand- 
wadi theatre where the conference was due to meet and sought admission into the 
hall which was regulated by permits. They found the way blocked and following 
this, there was a clash between them ana the volunteers which developed into a 
free fight in which stones and sticks were freely used. The police were due to 
arrive at the conference only in the afternoon, but they rushed to the scene and 
dispersed the rioters with a lathi charge and made a few arrests. It was also stated 
that some separatists went to the Victoria Torminiis to greet Mr.M.C. Rajah, President 
of the conference with black flags but they were forestalled bv the organisers of 
the conference at whose instance the president detrained at Thana station and 
motored to Bombay, 

Mr. Rajah’s presidential address 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, ai.l.a., in the course of his address, observed 

You know that our Association authorised me to enter into a pact with the IThulu 
Mahasabha. It was on the 22nd of February, 11122 that the Working Committee of the 
All-India Depressed Classes’ Association met in Delhi and passed a resolution in sup- 
port of reservation of scats for the Depressed Classes under joint electorates and also 
authorised me to enter into a pact with Dr. B. 8. Moonje, the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Previous to the Working Committee meeting which was held on 22nd 
February, 1922, in Delhi, a meeting of the leading members in the various provinces 
belonging to the Depressed Classes was held on the 21sr February in order to consult 
their opinion on our proposal to cuter into a pact with the Hindu Mahasabha as 
well as on the question of electorates. The consensus of opinion at that meeting was 
in favour of reservation of seats under joint electorates. 

Dr, Ambcdkar has doubted as to whether a meeting of the Working Committee 
was held on 22nd February and jvassed the resolution in favour of reservation 
of scats under joint electorates. The first meeting which was held on 2lst 
‘February, was an informal meeting wherein (he Working Committee consulted the 
general opinion of the leading members in the various provinces but did not pass 
any resolution. But the meeting held on the 22nd February was a meeting of the 
Working Committee and passed the resolution in support of Reservation oi Seats 
under Joint Electorate and authorised me to cater into a pact with the Hindu 

Mahasabha. 

Dr. Ambcdkar used his position as a member of the Indian Franchise Committee 
to put questions to Swami Achutanand and Mr. Buldco Prasad Jaiswal, casting 
doubts on the validity of the Working Committee meeting. This was on the 20th 
of March, when the two gentlemen gave evidence before the Franchise Committee. 

Swam! Achutanand is a member of the Working Committee and was invited to 

attend the meeting. He did come to Delhi from Cawnporc and was present in 

Delhi on the 2l8t and 22nd of February and was staying witti Vccraratna Devidass, 
He attended the informal meeting on the 2l8t and absented himself from the Wor- 
king Committee meeting on the 22nd February. Yet ho stated that no resolution 
was passed at the Working Committee meeting, Mr. Baldeo Prased Jaiswal is 
not a member of the Working Oommittoo, but as a leading member from U. P. 
he was invited to the informal mooting hold on 2l8t February. As he was not a 
member of the Working Committee, ho was not invited to attend the mooting of 
the Working Committee on 22nd February. Yet, ho also said that no resolution 
was passed at the Working Committee meeting* Let me now read to you a few 
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extracts from a letter to me dated 27th February, 1932, from 23, Hewett Road, 
Lucknow, written to me by Mr. Fialdeo Prasad, soon after he left Delhi after atten- 
ding the informal meeting on 2lHt February, 1932. In this he says : — 

‘‘I am doing ray best to put my people in the right direction of which I have 
every hope. I shall let you know if f require the help of Mr. Gavai or anybody 
elsa I’leaso don’t tell Devidasa or others that I have also changed to your views 
till I get a hold on my people I am doing my level best and hope to suc- 

ceed in the attempt.” 

From this you will understand that Mr. Baldco Prasad also favoured Joint 
Electorates with Reserved Heats, at the consultative meeting on 21 st. February. I 
would not have given this extract to you, if he had not appeared before the Lothian 
Committee to raiHrepresent facts. 

Let me enumerate some of the activities of our Association. The Association is 
the only organisation of the Depressed Classes in India of an All-India, character, 
holding annual sessions at various centres of India, laying down an All-Jndia policy 
on behalf of the Depressed Classes, creating consciousness among the members of 
the community and making from time to time representations to (rovernment. In 
1929 the Association gave evidence before the Indian Statutory Commission in Nag- 
pur. The All-Jndia l)ci)ressed Classes’ Conferences were held under its auspices in 
1926 in Nagpur, in 1927 in Allahabad, in 1928 in Delhi, in 1929 in Madras, in 1930 
in Amraoti and in Meerut and in Allahabad, in 1931 in Gurgaon in the Punjab and 
now in 1932 in Bombay. 

Our representative character is the same as that of others who speak for other 
communities. It is not possible for one to speak for the whole community. No 
doubt our Association is a poor Association. \Vc also recognise Jtbat our organi- 
sation is not a perfect one, but it is the only one of its kind. We are in touch 
with the people, and wc know their difficulties. We have their conhdenco and wo 
sit and discuss and fgive a lead to the community. So far, nobody has disputed 
our representative character or the wisdom of the lead that wc have been giving. 
Our Association is as good as any association of the kind fand has got as much 
representative character as any other political body in India. 

Dr. Ambcdkar has a short memory. When he presented the case of the 
Depressed Classes before the Simon Commission he presented the statements of 
the Bahishkrita Sabha of Bombay, wherein under the heading “system of election” 
the opinion of the Sabha is stated as follows : — 

“Free election and General Constituencies arc, in the opinion of the Sabha, out 
of the question so far as the Depressed Classes arc concerned. On the other hand, 
the Sabha does not wish to ask for communal electorates. In its opinion, it would 
be sufficient if the Depressed Classes are provided with reserved seats in general 
constituencies. In the case of candidates for election from the Depressed Classes 
the Sabha would urge the total abandonment of the residential qualification and a 
partial relaxation in the condition as to deposit.” 

Wo can understand a change from separate electorates to joint electorates, but 
a change from joint electorates to separate electorates is a retrograde step. Dr. 
Ambcdkar painted the social disabilities of the Depressed Classes at the Round 
Table Conferences. At the Conference except Mr. Gandhi the other Hindus did 
not oppose special representation to us. On the other band, they supported tho 
deraana of the Depressed Classes for special representation. Are Europeans, Muslims 
and Anglo- Indians going to solve our difficulties ? Are they going to remove 
Untouchability ? Wnat does Dr, Ambcdkar say to this ? He says : “Before the 
British you were in a loathsome condition due to your Untouchability. What has 
the British Government done to remove your Untouchability ? Before the British 
you could not draw water from the village wells. Has the British 
Government secured you the right to the wells ? Before the British you could 
not enter the temple. Can you euter there now ? Before tho British you were 
denied entry into the Police force. Does the British Government admit you lu 
the force iiiow ? Your wrongs have remained as open sores and they have 
not been righted and I say that the British Government actuated bj the best of 
motives ana principles will always remain powerless to effect any change. Nobody 
can remove your grievances as well as you can and you cannot remove these 
unless you get political power in your hands. No share of political power can 
come to you so long as the British Government remains where it is. It is only 
in a Swaraj constitution that you stand any chance of getting the political power 
into your hands. “We must have a GK)y6rQment in which men in power wiU give 

i7 
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undivided attention to the best interests of the countrj. Wo must have a Govern- 
ment in which men in power, knowing where obedience will end and resistance 
will begin, will not be ^raid to amend the social and economic code of life which 
the dictates of justice and expediency so urgently call for. This role the British 
Government will never be able to play. It is only a Government which is of the 
people, for the people and by the people, in other words, it is only the Swaraj 
Government that will make it possible.” 

The learned Doctor further warns by saying “I know, to the majority of our 
people, Swaraj is a weird apparition. It is very natural that it should be so. It 
recalls to their mind the tyrannies and oppressions and injiHliecs nractised upon 
them by their fellow-countrymen and they fear that under Swaraj those violations 
may recur. But, gentlemen, if you will for one nioinent forget the past and 
visualise the Swaraj of the future with its w’holcsorne device- to j)roteet masses 
from classes, you will find that far from being a weird apparition it is going to 
be a system of Government in which you yourself stand tlu' ehanre, other things 
being equal, of being amongst those who will be installed as ilu* Tolitical Sovere- 
igns of this country. Do not be obsessed by the past. Do not he swayed t)y fear 
or favour from any quarters in making your deeisi<m. Gonsnl' your Inst iiiierests 
and I am sure you will accept Swaraj as your goal. 

This was w’hat Dr. Ambcdkar said in August 19. )0 and he ('\'pr. ssed the very 
saftne sentiments in his first speech at the first seshion of tin* K. i\ ( 

Again, was it not Dr. Ambcdkar that organised the Temple ICntry Satyagraha 
Movement in Bombay and condueted under lus leadership tlie Kala Btuna Temple 
Entry Satyagraha of Nasik in 1990 ? Did he not make a spe-'ch in I’ooiia and 
conclude it by saying, *‘J am of opinion tliat all conlerenc'S to be held henceforth 
must wind up with entry into temples, drinking of water from pul)li(‘ tanks and 
so forth.' And now, what docs our Doctor say when he visited iVnma on ‘dLfud 
May 1932 ? Dr. Ambcdkar on this occasion is reported to have said that ho 
did not want temples, wells and inter-caste dinners, but GovHTumcut service, food, 
clothing, education and opportunities. 

Gentlemen, 1 have placed before you the above facts regarding the consistency 
or otherwise of our friend Dr. A nbedkar and leave it to >oii to draw’ your own 
conclusion. Now, let me place few facts befon' yon about the consistency or otherwise 
of our friend Eao Bahacuir K. ^rinivasan. When our friend Mr. Srinivasan niipeared 
before the Simon Commission, ho said to a (piesiiou })ut by a member of the 
Simon Commission whether he wanted S-‘parate I^lectoratcs for the Depressed 
Classes — “not at present’’— and his reasons for this were— “Our people are not yet 
advanced to have Separate Electorates. Unless you give Adult J^'ranchise the Dep- 
ressed Classes should have no Separate JT.eeloraios. ’ Then again when he went 
to the first Round Tabb; Conference at the end of 19.90, the J'ederafion of which 
he is the rresident in Madras, jiasscd a resolution snpporiing Joint Elcetorates and 
gave him the mandate to place it before the lb T. C. bocaust' 1 >vas told that ho was 
asked to co-operate with Dr. Ambtidkar who was (hen aclvoc.-iting .Joint Kicotorutes. 
Now W’hy should our friend who hud the ddinite inundate from hi.s ITderation 
to advocate Joint Electorates, make a volte-face aiul advocati' Sej^arate Electorates ? 

I have read the speech of another distinguished jicrsonagc. Rao Saheb Mniiu- 
swami Pillai at the Depressed Classes (k)ngress at Kamptee published in “The 
Hindu” of 9th May 1932. Mr, Munuswami Pillai is said to have said thus; — “You 
are all sware that at the R. T. C. the claims of the Depressed Classes were most 
vehemently opposed by the representatives of the Castc-llmdas.” This is not true 
since the claims of the Depressed Classes have been suiiported by delegates like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir A. P. Patro, Dewan Bahadur A. Itamaswami Mudaliar, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Dr. B. S. Mooiije, Dcwaii Baha- 
dur M. Raraachandra Rao and others. 

Again he is reported to have said: — “Our emphatic view to-day is that for some 
time to come we must have what is called Separate Electorates.’’ Mr. Pillai had 
failed to specify what in his opinion ‘some time” means ? This is the song ho 
has been singing for the past ten years, and to-day ho sings the very same song, 
though this very gentleman supported reservation of seats under Joint Electorates 
for the Depressed Classes for Union Boards, Municipal Councils, Taluka Boards 
and District Boards when the Madras Local Boards Act was passed in the Madras 
Legislative Council in 1930. Mr. Pillai even went to the length of congratulating 
the Minister who was in charge of the Bill in his benedictory speech in the Madras 
Legislative Council. This Act is now in force in the Madras Presidency and elec- 
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tiona to the local bodies are boinej held now. Mr. Munoswami Pillai himself stood 
for a general seat for the Ooty Municipal Council and was returned unopposed 
b: he help and co-operation of the high-caste Hindus. Again, recentlv, he stood 

the Reserved Si‘at in Joint Electorate for the Nilgiri District Board and with 
the support of the high-caste Hindus he got himself returned unopposed. Yet 
Mr. Munuswami Pillai sings the same old song that “it is an open fact that under 
the inhuonce of highly educated caste Hindus the ablest members of the community 
are outside the Councils.” Perhaps Mr. Pillai who was returned unopposed is not 
the ablest man I And Mr. Pillai who is now a nominated member in the Madras 
Council is perhaps not the ablest man. 

Mr. Pillai is a member of the Madras Depressed Classes’ Federation cf which 
Mr. Srinivasan is the President. Docs he know that this Federation passed a reso- 
lution supporting Reservation of treats in Joint Electorates for Depressed Classes 
just before Mr, h^rinivasan loft Madras in lUllO for the first Round Table Conference 
and gave him a mandate to advocate that system of election for the Depressed 
Classes ill the R. T. C. Mr. Pillai prides himself on the fact that he is a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council and yet he criticises the Government 
that t, hough under the Government of India Act of 19l9 the Depressed Classes 
are a’!owed representation by nomination, persons W'ho do not understand the 
fundamentals of politics are nominated. I concur with him in this. The present 
nomiiiatcd Depressed Class group in the Madras Council wLich included Mr. Srini- 
vasan and Mr. Munuswami Ihilai, biipitortcd Reservation of Seats in Joint Electo- 
rates for Depressed (.'lasses for the local bodies and District Municipal Councils, 

and that too so recently as August 1930, and this very group is now opposed to 

this system of election for the Legihlative Council. 

When there is a natural tendency in our people to reform themselves and get 
into the Hindu fold, what should be our attitude ? 

(Our movement is a iorward movement. We do not want to retard progress. We 
want to advance with other communities. We do not want to keep marking time. 
Ry our annual sessions and propaganda, the political consciousness of our people 
has been aroused. Our aim is to help them to go forward and not to sing the 

same old song “separate for some time.’ 

The Government of the country is also rapidly advancing. The provinces are 
going to be autonomous. Sei)arate Electorates would have been a kind of safeguard 
under diarchy in which our representatives joining with the Government block 
might have secured for us what we wanted. Hut under provincial autonomy our 
aim should be to secure in a Joint Electorate a sufficiently large number of seats 
for our community. This can be done by incaiis of representaiion granted to us by 
a {Statute with liberty to euiuest unreserved seats. Our influence in the Councils 
depends upon the number of votes in our hands and if we are sufficiently strong we 
can control the policy of the Mini'^ter and even get one or two of our men into the 
Cabinet. It should also be rtaiised that hereafter the CJovernment wdll be run on 
party lines. 'That party wliich has the largest number of supporters and manages 
to secure the largest number of men rt turned to the Council on its party tickets 
will hold the reins of power in the Government. If our men are to become mem- 
bers of Ciovernment they can do so only by being members of one or other of the 
parties which contests the seats in the general constituency under the system of 
.Joint Electorates. 'This is impossible under {Separate Electorates in which there is 
no party ticket but only eomnuiual preference. 

The latest anuoiincement on behalf of the British Government, made by Sir 
Samuel Huarc, calls for a few remarks. This Coufcicnce is chiefly concerned with 
the interests of the Depressed Classes and how b 'Si to secure them and to protect 
them. Hitherto we have been labouring under ihe impression that this is best 
effected by maintaining our aloofness from other coranuiuities, and looking forward 
solely to the British Govern men L for our protccCon. But now the British Govern- 
ment is oil the eve of changing its policy and devolving power upon the people in 
general. In these circuraslauccs, it is the part of wisdom to assert ourselves within 
and not without the general body politic. This is what the British Government 
itself would say, and I have every confidence that when the eagerly looked for 
Communal Award is declared by tho Prime Minister, he would advise the commu- 
nities to unite with one another politically, whatever their social and ^eli^^0U8 differ- 
ences may be, and to join in a Joint Electorate. Therefore we have conhdence both 
in the British Government and iii our Nationalist brethren at home. For whatever 
differences these two parties may have between themBclves, we are gratified to think 
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that so far as we are concerned they are agreed about our political future being 
identified with the people as a whole. This estimate of the situation is borne out 
by what Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the United Provinces, has recently 
said out of his experience in the Government of India. He said he had no sympa- 
thy with that school which was attempting for political purposes, to create a sepa- 
rate community of the Depressed Classes, and that India had little to gain from an 
arrangement which w'ould tend to stereotype the strain into which the society was 
divided. We are glad to notice that there is a corresponding determination on the part 
of the Hindu leaders to see the curse of ‘untouchability’ removed from the country. 
1 may call your attention to the statement issued by the Swami Bhraddhananaa 
Memorial Trust calling upon the Hindus to observe the 17th July as an All-India 
‘Anti-Uutouchability’ Day, when to give practical proof of their determination to 
wipe out ‘untouchability’, the Hindus all over the country should throw open pub- 
lic wells and temples to those who called themselves Hindus and wherever possible 
to arrange for inter-caste dinners at which the Depressed Class Hindus should be 
treated on a footing of equality. 

Our interests demand that the reformed Constitution should be evolved and the 
country set a going with the new constitution without any further delay. In this 
case the old adage “delay is dangerous” is particularly true. Bo far as our commu- 
nity is concerned, this is just the time when a constitution involving co-operation 
between the communities should be introduced. Any delay in this matter would 
only give an opportunity for persons interested in separating us from the majority 
and making us an impotent minority, to carry on their stone-breaking operations. 
As for conferences \vc have had enough of them. I say this in no sneering mood. 
The Round Table Conferences of the last two years have done splendid w’ork, and 
especially the second conference in which Mahatma CJandhi has laid before England 
and the world the case for self-government in th(‘ fullest measure, There is sutfieient 
material for coustitution-makers, both British and Indian, to proceed upon, and fur- 
ther conferences, besides delaying matters, would only lead to an accentuation and 
perpetuation of the ditfcrenccB which have so far arrested progress and would make 
agreement not only among the members of any conference but among the people of 
the country impossible. 

The thing to do immediately is for the British Government to call in men who 
have special knowledge and a representative character and who would co-operato 
with them in producing a constitution which would be a fullilment of the desires 
and aspirations of the people. No constitution cjin in the eircumstances be final 
nor can any constitution at any time be final. So long as the power to bo devolved 
upon the Indian people is in the hands of the British Government, it is they that 
have to devolve it, and the decision will he in (he hands of the British Parliament : 
that cannot be helped. It is inevitable and inh<‘rent in the situation. All that we 
can look for is that the new constitution responds to and fulfils our desires. When 
the next stage comes, it will be open to us to evolve through mutual agreement in 
the country, a constitution for which the formal consont of the British Parliament 
may be asked for. Then the decision will be with us and the consent will have to 
be theirs. At present, the consent will have to lie ours, and the decision theirs. 

We must see, so far as the Depressed (Jassos are concerned, that in evolving a 
constitution, no provision is introduced which wnll silently act as a spoke in the 
wheel of our progress. Experts have their value and their place ; they have the 
necessary knowledge and necessary intelligence and skill. But who knows if they 
have the necessary sympathy and good-will ? And friends who have the sympathy 
and good-wdll may not nave the necessary knowledge and insight to understand 
where directly the shoe pinches and to make the shoe fit the foot. It is therefore 
absolutely essential that in the Consultative Committee that will be formed for ad- 
vising in the making of the new constitution, there should be three or four members 
of our community who know our difficulties and disabilities and at the same time 
have the larger outlook for co-operating with members of other communities and 
have experience in legislative work, to safeguard our interests and to help in devi- 
sing a constitution which would promote the interests of the people at large without 
sacrificing the interests of our community—iu short secure justice for us and for all. 

Resolutionb Passed 

The Conference concluded after passing a series of resolutions. The first 
resolution stated that the Conference was of opinion that the true interests of 
the Depressed Classes, so far as their relation to political administration was oon« 
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cerned, could best be promoted only by means of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats on their population basis in all J-»eKislfttures and, in pursuance of that 
conviction, accepted unreservedly the Rajah — Moonji Pact which embodied that 
principle. 

The second resolution urged upon the British Cabinet the desirability of inclu- 
ding proper and efTective directions for securing efTcctivo representation to Depressed 
Classes by means of an Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General and 
Governors. 

The third resolution repudiated the London Minority Pact, while the fourth 
urged unity of ranks amongst the Depressed Classes. 

The fifth resolution demanded an age-limit qualification instead of education and 
property qualifications for franchise. 

The sixth urged the Government to take a fresh census of the Depressed Classes 
and the seventh deputed Kao Bahadur M. C. Kajah to go to England in order to 
develop sound public opinion. 

Another resolution expressing loyalty to the Crown was moved from the Chair 
and unanimously passed. 


The All-India Trade Union Congress 

Nearly thirty delegates attended the 12th. session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress which commenced its proceedings at Madras on the 9th. July 1932 in the 
Paramanandadoss Chotadoss Choultry under the presidenoy of Mr. J. N. Mitra 
of Bengal to consider momentous issues aft ec ting Indian labour. Of these delegates, 
nine were from Bombay, five from Bengal, two from Nagpur and the remaining 
from Madras. The following are extracts from the presidential address : — 

In the earliest stages of the labour movement in India, those engaged in the 
task of uniting and organising the industrial workers, were mostly actuated with 
the desire to **do good * to the poor and down trodden. And the activities of the 
labour organisations which grew up as far back as 1884 in Jiombay under the 
leadership of Lokhando, and later under Dr. Nair in Madias, were mainly confined 
to humanatarian work, occasional demonstrations, wriiing petitions and carrying 
on constitutional agitation for the protection of the interests of labouring masses.^ 

As a result of this agitation in India and owing to the growing competition 
between Lancashire and Bombay textile industry, from time to time, various 
commissions were appointed by the British l*iirliument “to investigate into the 
eoudiiion of labour’’ in the Bombay textile industry. Later on various parliamen- 
tary acts were passed with a view to tix hours of work for female child and male 
labourers. Neither the “iuvesiigations" of these commissions nor the parliamentary 
acts did in any way improve the pitiable condition of the working class. On the 
contrary, there was more and more exploitation of the toiling masses, which was 
paving the way towards the development of the labour inovcrnent. 

Just after the end of the world war, the Indian Trade Union movement VFas 
entering the first stage of modern trade unionism. During the years 1918-1921, 
over 30 strong labour organisations sprang up in various industrial centres such 
as Bombay, Nagpur, Calcutta, Madras, Jamshedpur, Ahmedabad and so on. 

The years 1940-28 marked spectacular advance of the movement. The young 
Indian proletariat w’as appearing on the isceiie as a factor to bo contented with. 
In a series of local strikes and lockouts the workers developed the sense of soli- 
darity, began to understand the necessity of the independent class organisations 
and showed a growing will to fight. On the other hand, radicalization of the 
nationalist rank and file showed that maturing of the political situation. Objectively 
independent activities of the working class was the basic cause of the impending 
development of the radicalization of the nationalist ranks. Time was approaching 
when the Indian working class was to contribute its share in so much as could 
bo done under the existing conditions of immaturity of its own cornposition, of the 
lawness of its cultural level and of the backwardness of its organisation. 

The split in the Trade Union Congress in 1922 was indeed very unfortunate. In 
spite of the persistent attempts of a i^w reformists, the Indian Trade Union move- 
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ment had refused to affiliate itself to Amsterdam. Even its non-extremist leaders 
were mostly a^^ainst Amsterdam. Those who attended the International Labour 
conference at Geneva went as a nominee of the Government and not as eh^ctod 
representatives of the Indian workers. On the contrary in 1928 the Trade Ut)ion 
Congress had declared its adhesion to the League against Imperialism. Its president 
raiidit Jawaharlal Nehru was an active member of tne Executive Committee of the 
Ix'aguc. Most of the important unions however still remained individually under 
reformist control. In view of this relation of forces it was all the more necessary 
not to split up the Trade Union Congress. 

The Trade Union Congress met in Calcutta in the beginning of July lOJl, under 
the presidentship of Com. Hubash Chandra Bose. 

In spite of all obstacles and hinderances the eleventh sessions of the T. U. C. 
did meet and the most important of all its decisions was on the qaestion of unity 
in the ranks of the labour movement not desired both by the extreme ultra-leftists 
and Kight wing opportunists. And ever since the Calcutta session we have been 
able to make a good headway in the direction of the reorganisution of the 
shattered labour moveracnl. particularly in Bombay, C. P., and United Provinces 
and Bengal. Our attempts to reorganise trade union movement in Bengal and tln'ieby 
help the workers to etlectivcly press their demands and improve their condition ol life 
was met with an immediate oflcnsive on the part of the local authorities as well an 
disruptive tactics of the old remnants of those romantic ultra-leftists. Lately, there 
was a jute ^\o^kerH■ strike in the Howrah Mills. Ov(T 20.000 workers were involved 
in the dispute. The officials of the Bengal I’rovincial Committee of the A.l.T.U.C'. 
actively helped the workers but they were served with notice under section 144, 
prohibiting them to enter the mill area for two months. Although the workers were 
deprived of the assistance of their organisations, they carried on bravely for a few 
weeks and had eventually to resume work. 

The most amazing of all the industrial disputes that took place in recent times 
was the strike of 4,IHJ0 workers of the Tata Colliery in Jamadobad. The Indian 
owners of the colliery neither paid any heed to the demands of the workers nor 
listened to the appeal of their leaders. In practical held of i)olitics the Indian 
employers are in no way better than the foreign ex])Ioiters. They arc as much 
enemies of the working class as the rest of the capitalist world. Uemand for no \vage- 
cut by the strikers of course was not realized on account of sheer lack of organisation 
and imperialistic otl'cnsive banning the union officials by jiromiilpition of ^Section 141. 
There is going to be soon a mushroom growth of labour leaimrs, and also mush- 
room labour organisations as the Lothian Committee on Franchisi; has rocomrnendi'd 
spcciial labour constituencies in the coming reforms. 1 do not niulerstand how this 
creation of special labour constituencies is going to help the labouring masses of 
the country. The working class cannot gain anything from any reforms granted 
to India with the consent of the British Parliament. The future reforms will not 
be granted to the Indian people but to the native allic'S of inijieriabsm. Therefore 
in my opinion there is no reason for the Trade Unionists to gloat over the crea- 
tion of labour constituencies in various provinces of the country, {some of the 
reformist leaders ignoring the expressed verdict of the workers served on 
the Franchise Committee aiipointed by the K. T. C. which was boycotted and 
denounced by the Indian Labour movement as an instrument of further exploitation 
of the Indian masses. Let them gloat over it. We do not grudge. Most of the 
labour organisations have declared times without number that adult suffrage should 
be the demand of the working class. But to me it seems even adult Hulfrago, which 
will mean right to vote to exploiters as well as to the masses, will not sulve the 
problem of the working class. The native exploiting classes, that is the Capitalists, 
Zamindars, and Native Princes etc. have openly joined hands with imperialism. 
They have openly fought against the movement for national freedom. And as such 
parliamentary democracy in most advanced countries like Germany, France, 
America and even England, where there exists universal adult suffrage, has failed 
and stands exposed as an instrument of the dictatorship of the exploiting classes. 
Therefore in my opinion there should be a movement set afoot for the enfran- 
chisement of only those classes in India which are directly and indirectly exploited 
by imperialism and are involved in a struggle against foreign domination. And those 
native allies of foreign imperialism who have openly fought against the movement 
for national freedom should have no right to be enfranchised in the future consti- 
tution of Free India which could not be promulgated by any Royal Commission, 
K. T. C. or the British Parliament but by the organised and democratic will of 
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the oppressed and exploited classes forming the great majority of the Indian people. 
Such ap;itatioii it is high time for the exploited masses to set up if really they 
want to answer the sinister communal award given by the ex-socialist MacDonald 
and to the report of the Franchise Committee. 

But it would not be out of place when I say that wc may utilise the election 
to legislature, for carrying propaganda for the development of the class cons- 
ciousness amongst the working class and just to expose the nature of the new 
reforms wc may contest the election without having any illusion about the improve- 
ment 01 the lot of the labouring mass through the sham legislatures. 

Although the Trade Union Congress is neither a nolitic-il party not it belongs 
to a particular set of political opinion there cannot be a single genuine trade union- 
ist who will dare declare that the trade union movement in India has nothing to 
do with the movement for national freedom. The Trade Union Congress must un- 
h(‘Kitatingly declare in favour of India’s right to national freedom and self-determi- 
nation aricf any movement that will be set up in course of time must bo supported 
actively from the point of view of the working class. 

For more than one reason unity in the ranks of the labour movement is essen- 
tial. lly achieving this much-needed unity we shall be inaugurating new era of the 
working class movenumt, w'bich is bound to grow out of the objective condition of 
cxjdoiiation and the oppression by the present system of society, challenging the 
dictates of a decadent order. The vigorous mobilization of the workers under the 
banner of the Ali-fndia Trade Union Congress with a view to give rise to a power- 
ful labour movement will stand like a towering monument in the history of the 
opiiressed masses. It is no JVade Unionism which aimed at harmonizing the rela- 
tion between employers and employees. Trade Unionism is nothing but the fore- 
riUHior of an uncompromising struggle based on iirinciple of defen ling the interests 
of the working class against the employers’ exploitation, Reformism checks the 
militant progress of the struggle of the working class. But the altra-lefliam, as 
already pointed out, too, harms the workers’ movement because it overlooks the im- 
mediate interests of the working class. I therefore ajipeal to this session of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress to adopt the platform of unity issued by the Girni 
Karngar Union as the basis of uniting, develo})ing and building up the labour movement 
in India, ^igns are already discernible among a section of those comrades who parted 
at Nagpur that they have been realising slowly but surely that when the country is 
on the throes of a political u])heaval of the first magnitude and as a matter of fact 
when the economic and political system of the whole world is undergoing a rapid 
and thorough change, the halting policy and programme of the last decade no longer 
suits the working class movomeni of India of the present day. On the other hand, 
a largo section of the energetic young comrades who were attracted by the romantic 
halo of the ultra-leftists have dclinitcly found out that (hey have followed the sha- 
dow so long and have been wasting energy without having any definite programme 
of work to follow. The platform of unity as defined by G. K. U. in 1930 is a pro- 
grarnnie in itself for inimedia:e work. It is therefore necessary for us comrades to 
marshall every power and use every opportunity and resources to gather all these 
forces together and work with the common object of withstanding the capitalist 
onslaught that has put the rank and file on practical starvation by wage-cut, retrench- 
ment, and other evils following on the policy of rationalisation. Unity among indi- 
viduals as well as unity in rank with unity of purpose is essential particularly at 
this critical moment. 

Re tolutionf 

One of the main items before the Congress for its consideration was the framing 
of ‘TMatform of unity” acceptable to all labour interests. After long discussions the 
Congress adopted the Platform of unity” framed by the Bombay Girni Kamagar(Red 
Flag) Union, as early ns January 1931, with a few alterations. The “Platform of 
unity” as amended and adopted by the Congress, was in the following terms : 

I. A Trade Union is an organ of class-struggle. Its basic task is to organise 
the workers in a particular trade or industry tor defending and advancing their 
rights and interests. Therefore, under no circumstances, can the object of any Trade 
Union be to reconcile the interests of capital and labour. 

II. The immediate demands of all the Indian Trade Unions are : Eight hours’ 
working day, including an hour's rest, in all trades and industries; minimum wages 
guaranteeing all the workers an irreducible standard ; weekly payment of w^es 
wherever demanded ; equal wages for equal labour without racial or sex diacrimina- 
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tion ; Olio month’s leave a year with full pay ; unemployment, sickness, old age and 
insurance, maternity benefit extending for three months at the expenses of the em- 
ployers ; better housing and working conditions for all the workers. The rent for 
workers’ lodgings not to excetnl 8 per cent of the wages ; establishment of indepen- 
dent Workers Committees in factories, shops, mills, pit-heads, harbours, dockyards, 
plantation and all other places where collective work is performed, to supervise that 
the conditions of labour comply with the standard fixed ; abolition of the employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of age; abolition of the employment of women and 
children underground in mines ; provision of free primary compulsory education ; 
abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through the Trade Union ; 
abolition of fines imposed by the emyloyers, be they private individuals or the Go- 
vernment ; transfer of the control of the rrovident I'hind from the employers to the 
employed ; the clause relating to abolition of fines imposed by the employers to be 
referred to all unions for further elucidation. 

HI. The entire Trade llnion movement of the country shall carry on under cen- 
tral leadership of the A. I. T. U. C. an energetic, ceaseless and well co-ordinated 
agitation for enforcing the minimum demands of (1) right to hear arms right to 
strike. The method of Belf-api)Ointed delegations negotiating with the employers or 
State authorities shall be rejected as unauthorised and harmful. The agitation shall 
take the form of mass meetjugs, demonstrations and strikes. 

TV. Whenever the workers in one ])arti(nilar trade or industry arc engaged in a 
dispute with the employees, the entire Trade Union movement shall support them 
actively. The support ‘shall be extended through the declaration of class solidarity, 
financial aid and sympathetic strike. 

V. In case of conflict with the employers, no step shall be taken, no agreement 
shall be made by the leaders of the Union except with the approval of the workers 
concerned exjircssed in general meetings or in delegates conference convened for the 
purpose 01 iu any other efi'ective way enabling the w'orkers to express their views 
adequately. 

VL Every Union shall hold regular annual general meetings for reviewing past 
activities and re-electing its executive. In case of the office-bearers of any Union 
failing to comply M’ith this, the membership shall take the initiative for getting the 
conference together, and call upon the office-bearers to render account. On such 
occasions, the A. I. T, U. C. shall intervene in favour of the rank and file, and 
help them to dislodge the refractory office-bearers, 

VII. Delegates to the A. I. T. U. C. shall be elected by the entire members of 
the respective atliliatod Unions in annual meetings convened for the purpose. 

VIII. The Executive of the A. I. T. U. 0. shall not make any agreement or 
enter into negotiation for the purpose of making one, with the employer or the 
government except with the knowledge and approval of the Trade Union of the 
woikers in the particular trade or industry concerned. The terms of any contem- 
plated agreement shall first be submitted to a delegates’ coiifcreucc of the Union 
for consideration and approval. 

IX. The A.LT.U.C. shall not affiliate itself with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions (Amsterdam International) because the latter supports or 
connives at the system of Colonial exploitation, nor shall it affiliate itself with any 
international body. 

X. The A.I.T.U.C. shall not send delegates to the so-called International Labour 
Conference held under the auspices of the League of Nations, as the Indian workers 
can expect no good out of those conferences held expressly with the purpose of re- 
conciling the interests of capital and labour. 

XL No representative of the A.I.T.U.C. shall accept nominated scats in the Cen- 
tral or Provincial Legislature, Municipality, Local or District Board nor serve on 
any Government Conimittee. 

XII. The A.I.T.U.C. shall support and actively participate in the struggle for 
National Freedom from the point of view of the working-classes. It does not be- 
lieve that any compromise between the foreign and Indian bourgeosie (Responsible 
Government or Dominion Status) will ever change the condition of tne workers 
substantially. The basic political demand of the Indian working classes is the ter- 
mination of Imperialist domination, overthrow of capitalism, and socialisation of the 
means of production. 

XIII. The A.I.T.U.C. shall fight for ’.—freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of Assembly, freedom oi Organisation and the right to bear arms. 



THE LIBERAL POLITY 

THE RT.C. DEADLOCK AND LIBERAL WITHDRAWAL 

SAPRU-JAYAKAR STATEMENT 

On the 29th. June Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M, R. Jayakar issued the 
statement withlro^rard to tha Secretary of State’s announcement on the 
27th. June in the Commons ; — 

The statement made by the Secretary of State as to the future procedure of 
work which has hitherto been eiura^^ine: the attention of the Round Table Conference 
or its ancillary committees, or His Majesty’s Government, is of such far-reachinp: 
importance that it sc ms to us necessary that its full ;| significance and implications 
should be clearly understood by the public at large. 

2. The Round Tabic Conference has met twice in London. Its second session 
was over on the Ist. of December. 1931 but the Conference iteclf in its collective 
capacity was simply adjourned and not dissolved. With a view to carry on and 
complete the work, which could not be completed at its session in London, His 
Majesty’s Government decided, with the concurrence of the Conference, to appoint 
certain committees, namely, (1) the Indian Franchise Committee, (2) the Federal 
Finance Committee, (3) the Indian Htates Enquiry Committee and (4) the Con- 
eultativo Committee. The first two Committees have, after an extensive and exhaus- 
tive enquiry, submitted their reports which have been published. The third commi- 
tcc, namely, the Indian States Enquiry Committee has, however, been carrying on 
its work in England also. Its report yet awaits publication. 

3. As regards the Consultative Committee, of which wc have been members, 
it held two sessions at Delhi during the last cold weather under the chairmanship 
of ffis Excellency the Viceroy and was adjourned to meet again on the 23rd 
of May at fc^imla, when it was considered again necessary to adjourn its sitting to a 
future date. 

4. It now appears that His Majesty’s Government do not propose to call any 
further session of the Round Tabic Conference or to convene a meeting of the Fede- 
ral Structure Committee in London. They have now published their proposals. 
The essential features of the new proposal are th.at (1) there will be a single Bill 
which will provide alike for autonomous constitutions of provinces and for a federa- 
tion of provinces and States ; (2) they will proceed to give some time this sum- 
mer a decision on those aspects of the communal problem. which now retard progress ; 
(3) the Consultative Committee will reassemble and will proceed continuously with 
its programme of work bringing its collective advice to bear on the numerous and 
important questions entrusted to it, many of which were not examined by the 
Conference or its Committee in London ; (4) after the conclusion of the work of 
the Consultative Committee, but before the introduction of the Bill, a Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament will be set up to consider proposals of Government and 
thus Government propose to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its effective 
influence at the formative stage ; (5) if the course of the discussion in the Con- 
sultative Committee jiroves that the matter will not be ripe for formulating definite 
proposals for the consideration of a Joint Select Committee without further con- 
sultation of a more formal character, then arrangements will be made for the sum- 
moning of a body for further discussion in London, the size and personnel of 
which would be determined with reference to the number and character of subjects 
requiring further discussion. 

5. This procedure is, in our opinion, very widely different from that, contempla- 
ted by the Round Table Conference or the terms on which it was callea. We will 
iu this connection refer G) to the historic announcement of Lord Irwin 
dated the let of November 1929, by which it was decided— with the concurrence of 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Statutory Commission— to convene a Round 
Table Conference ‘for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
^reemeiit for the final proposal which it would later be the duty of His Majesty’s 
Clovernmcnt to submit to Parliament/ The full scope of this statement was further 
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explained by Lord Invin in his inaugural address to the Indian legislature on the 
9th of July, 1930, as follows : — ‘I am now’, said Lord Irwin, ‘able to define its (i.e., 
of the Conference I functions more precisely. After very careful considerstiou His 
Majesty’s Government has reached the conclusion that it would not bo right to 
prescribe for the Conference any terras more limited than in my statement of 
November last, and that the Conference should enjoy the full freeclom that these 
words connote. The (Conference will be free to approach its task greatly assisted 
indeed, but with its liberty unimpaired by the report of the Statutory Commission, 
or by any other document which will be before it. It is the belief of His Majesty's 
Oover7iment that by iray of Confcreiice it could be possible to reach solutions 
(the italics arc ours) that both countries and all parties and interests in them can 
honourably accept. And any such agreement at which the Conh’rence is able 
to arrive, will form the basis of proposals which Jlis Majesty’s (tovernment will 
later submit to Parliament. From such a definition of the scope of the Conference 
it is clear that His Majesty’s Government conceive of it not as a mere meeting for 
discussion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries 
on whose agreement the precise j)roposals to Parliament may be founded.’ 

G. It will thus be seen that the essence of the method was that the proposals 
before Parliament would be made by Government on the basis of th(5 largest mea- 
sure of agreement that might be reached at the ("onfereiiee. We feel that the new 
plan by dispensing with a fiirtlier meeting of the Federal Structure Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, dispenses with and supersedes the deliberate policy 
of His Majesty’s (iovernment referred to above as regards the method of approach 
to the Indian problem. 

7. In support of our view we would refer to the speeches of the Prime Minister, 
and Lord Lothian, the Under Secretary of State for India. In his speech at the 
lust sitting of the second session of the Uound Table (^)nfcrence delivered on the 
1st of December, 1931, the Prime Minister discussed the (luestion of the machinery 
to be set up for close intimate consideration of specific problems, and in doing so 
he stated as follows : 

(a) T propose, therefore, wdlh your consent, to nominate in due course a small 
representative Committee — a lyorkiny Committee of this Coufercun — (the itali«s arc 
ours) which will remain in being in India, with which llirough the \dcer('y we can 
keep in effective touch. I cannot here and now specify jirecisely how this committee 
can best be employed. This is a matter which must bo worked out, and must to 
some extent deiicnd on the report of the Committct* we ])ropos(! to set up, hut in 
the end we shall have to t/iccl ayain for a final revieiv cf the nhule scheme.' (The 
italics arc ours). 

(b) On the 2nd of ' Deceml^er, 1931, the Prime Minister moved a resolution 
before the House of Commons asking for its ai)proval of the Indian jioliey of His 
Majesty’s Government, In the course of his speech Major Attlee interjected a 
(juestion asking whether the Committees to be ajipoint.t'd \\ere going to report back 
to the Hound Table (Jonfenaice and the Prime Minister in dealing with this 
question said, among other things, as follows 

‘I want to tell the House without any reserve that I am perfectly convinced 
that the work which has been done could never have been done by any method 
except the method of co-operation and consultation, and I say further that if any 
Government here will try to change, that now, it would destroy all (diance of con- 
tinuing agreement and co-opertion with India itself. The method by whicdi the Round 
Table Cnnference has been handled is the only method that will enable India and our- 
selves to come to an agreement, to work that agreement in harmony, and to use 
that agreement for the benefit of India itself and also for the honour and good of 
the whole community to which we belong.” 

Further the I’rime Minister in reply to another question by Major Attlee, 
stated an follows':— 

‘Obviously the Round Table Conference will remain and in the end we shall 
have to meet again for a final review.’ Thereupon Major Attlee said : Tt is satis- 
factory to note that the method of negotiation through the Round Table Conference 
is to continue, and that this is an interim process during which certain com- 
mittees are going to report,’ 

(c) In moving the same resolution initho House of Loiids, Lord Lothian, the Under 
Secretary of {State for India, said as follows : — ‘At some later date when all the 
necessary material is ready, the Round Table Conference will reassemble in some 
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form for a final review of the whole scheme and thereafter a draft constitution 
will be presented by the Government for the consideration and decision of Par- 
liament.. 

8. It will thus appear that it was clearly the intention of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to reassemble the Conference for a final review of the work of the Com- 
mittees when it would be possible for the representatives of Ilritish India, rep- 
resentatives of Indian States, Jlis Majesty’s Government and other British parties 
to come to certain agreements. We need scarcely point out that the safeguards, 
e. g. Finance, Defence and Foreign Policy have not yet been agreed to : indeed 
certain proposals were made on both sides and no agreement has finally yet been 
recorded. Now we desire to point out that in our opinion in the absence of the 
representatives of th(3 British Government and the other British parties and the 
Indian Pnneos— whose Ministers have no authority to bind them — in the 
Consultative Committee, it is impossible for that Committee to register any agree- 
ments with British opinion, and such agreements, if aimed at, must stand over 
until select Indians meet the Joint Parliamentary Committee or until a formal 
but smaller body than the Round Table Conference is summoned in London in 
the contingencies contemplated by the n(!w announcement. We cannot sec why if 
the Government propose to bring about discussion between the Joint Select 
Committee and individuals on definite proposals and why if they contemplate also 
the possibility in certain contingencies of summoning a formal though small 
body of representatives, they should not have at once decided to constitute 
such a formal body which should meet in London to carry on discussions 
with the .loint Parliamentary Committee and to treat wdth it on terms of equality. 
Our insistence is not—and has not been— that the full Round Table Conference 
should be summoned for the third time, but we have urged it, 'and do still urge, that 
a smaller body, the personnel of which may inspire confidence, should meet for 
final review of the work of the Committee including the Consultative Committee — 
and for treating with British representatives. We certainly should not be assumed 
to favour the procedure so far as it contemplates the summoning, after the conclu- 
sion of the (.’onsultative Committee, of individuals to be selected, by the Govern- 
niciit. It would have been a diflerent thing if in the selection of the representatives 
the Conference itself had any voice. 

9. Wc arc aware that it has been suggested in certain quarters that the Confer- 
ence method has not Ix'cn successful. Whatever persons not connected with the 
Conference may say with regard to this matter, the Prime Minister himself observed 
in his statement before the Conference that ‘these conferences have not been a 
hiilure in any sciihC of the term’. We ourselves arc respectfully prepared to endorso 
this view. 

10. We were painfully conscious at the last session of the Conference that a 

certain section of British o])inion, which in the altered statelof Parliamentary parties 
posscsssd considerable inllucnce, did not favour the .Conference plan and thought 
that it would load to no good, but we are also conscious that the mutual exchange 
of views and the tinnly intervention of the Prime Minister himself and of British 
statesmen like I>ord Reading, Earl 8ankey, Mr. Wedgwood Beiin, Mr. Ices-Smith 
and Mr. Pethick Lawrence, cnabUd the last C’onference to get over certain critical 

situations which seemed to threaten its very existence and to bring to an abrupt 

end the work that it had up till that stage been able to accomplish and to destroy 
the spirit which it had generated. 

11. We are aw! re that Ilis Majesty’s Government have taken an important deci- 

sion in so far as they indicate their intention now to proceed wdth a single Billj but 
it is clear from the announcement that they propose to introduce the Provincial 
constitutions first, the Federation following later. Our support of the single Bill 
plan should not be, in any manner, assumed to carry with it the support of all 

the implications of the passage dealing with it in the official announcement. If the 

hiatus between the Provincial constitution and the Central constitution is going to 
be a long one— and we have reason to appr^.hcud this danger — then we can not 
clearly support such a proposal. Again when it is said that before an All India 
Federation materialises, the units concerned must be prepared actually to federate 
we must strongly dissent from this proposal if it means that it will be left to the 
Provinces to decide whether they will or will not join the Federation, for it is clear 
that one single province may, by adopting a perverse and obstinate attitude, hold 
up the Federation indefinitely, and thus make the provision in the Bill absolutely 
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nugatory. Of course we recognise that so far ns the association of the Indian States 
is concerned, Parliament can only provide for iheir entry on a voluntary basis but 
to extend this principle of voluntary basis to the Provinces is, in our opinion, to 
endanger the whole scheme of Federation. In our discussions in England with 
British statesmen we repeatedly pressed this point of view and wo continue to bo of 
the same opinion. 

12. Coming to the question of delay, no one is more anxious than ourselves for 
the early establishment of the new constitution but wo can not see how the 
summoning of 14 or 15 members of the Federal Structure Committee from British 
India and 0 members from Indian States, the rest being in England, would have 
caused any material delay. In any case it seems clear from the announeeraent it- 
self that the drafting experts have not been sitting idle, for if definite proposals 
are to bo the basis of future discussion, they can be put forward either as clauses 
of a Bill or as propositions which may ultimately be shaped into clauses and thus 
it seems to us that there can not be much room for apprehending delay by sticking 
to the old basis, it is not difficult to read in the new announcement a considerable 
measure of pressure exercised upon the Government by the overwhelming majority 
of the Conservatives in Parliaraeut and our experience of last year justifies us in 
viewing the new proposals of the Government critically. 

13. We have approached these proposals with every desire to understand them 
and to promote the work that lies ahead, but the announcement, as it has appeared, 
is not sufficient, in our opinion, to enable us to form a final judgment, we shall 
await reports of Parliamentary debates which may possibly nnike the position more 
clear. We shall also await further developments and then issue a further statement 
defining our attitude. 

W. I. NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIATION’S RESOLUTION 

HOARE’S POLICY-A DEFINITE BREACH OF PLEDGES 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association at a meeting 
held at Bombay on the 4lh. July, with ^ir Chimanlal Sctalvad in the chair, passea 
the following resolution 

The Council enter their emphatic protest against the action of the Governor- 
General in renewing the ordinances promulgated in January last. Whilst the scope 
and extent of and the areas within which the consolidated ordinance is made 
operative are restricted for the present, the Council cannot conceal their repugnance 
to the continued administration of the country by means of drastic measures pro- 
mulgated by the executive. The Council note that the ( lovi rnment have seen their 
way to drop some of the unnecessarily severe provisions which existed in the for- 
mer ordinances, but the special powers now assumed arc no less strigent and 
equally capable of encroaching on the personal liberties of Jthe citizens irresjjectivo 
of their political creed. It v^as the duty of the Government to obtain the necessary 
special powers from the Legislature, if in their opinion a state of emergency con- 
tinued to exist which warranted the use of such powers. The Government’s failure 
to approach the legislature in this respect, as is contemplated at least by the 
spirit if not the letter of section 72 of the Government of India Act, is in tho 
opinion of the council not calculated to enhance respect for laws and for methods 
of constitutional government. The action of the Government in renewing the 
ordinance accompanied as it is by the reactionary pronouncement of the Secretary 
of State regarding changes in constitutional procedure, will inevitably tend to 
greater embitterment of feelings and stand definitely in the way of speedy rest- 
oration of normal conditions in the country.” 

THE ASSOCIATION'S STATEMENT 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association alio simultaneous- 
ly issued the following statement 

The Oouncil regret that their apprehension regarding the rumoured change ol 
procedure in connection with Indian constitutional reforms have been confirmed 
by the pronouncement of the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons 
on June 27 last. In the opinion of the Council the plan now proposed contemplates 
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a definite and complete abandonment of the method of the Round Table Conference 
as enunciated by Lord Irwin in his famous declaration of November 1, 1932, and 
in his speech in the Lepiislativo Assembly on July 9, LKJO, and as hitherto followed 
in practice. The essence of the conference plan as is well known was free co- 
operation between the British and Indian representatives and those of Indian States 
on efjiial terms for the purpose of arrivin^^ at an n;?reed solution which was to 
form the basis of constitutional proposals which His Majesty’s Government would 
place before Parliament. The Council have no hesitation in stalinq: that the new 
procedure is at every stajijo a nep:tition of the fundamental idea undtrlyinK the 
Round Table Conference and an attempt to restore in effect the procedure proposed 
for the Himon Commission which met with such nation-wide condemnation. 

2. The Consultative Committee, the personnel of whieh never inspired much 
confidence, cannot put forward any a^^reed proposals on matters before it as it con- 
tains no representatives of llis Majesty’s Government or other British political 
parties and of the Princes. It is this body that is now called upon to tender its 
collective advice on the numerous and important qucbtions entrusted to it many of 
which were admittedly not examined by the conference or its committees in London. 
The Council fail to understand how it can bo suf-jf^csted that no serious departure 
is contemplated from the original plan when this committee is asked to function 
as an advisory body on many subjects of vital importance without submitting its 
report for eonsiderntion by the parent body alonp; with those of other committees 
appointed with it. The Council cannot also approve of the new proposal to bivite 
a few individual experts to hold informal discussions in London on such specific 
problems as financial safep^uards, nor is a small body of representative Indians who 
may be called to confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee expected to nep:o- 
tiate any terms of ap;reement on behalf of India. They will try at the most to exert 
an effective inlluencc on the decisions of an all-British Parliamentary committee 
rep^ardinp; proposals to which the Government w'ould be more or less committed. 
Indian representatives will not further be a party to the report which the committee 
will submit to Parliament. The possibility sup:p,ested of a few Indians being invited 
to hold more formal discussions in London in case the proceedings of the Consul- 
tative Committee prove infriictuons is also not a<‘ccplable since this body will not 
in any sense be an adequate substitute for the Federal vStructure Committee or the 
Round Tabic Conference. 

3. In the opinion of the Council the whole of the new procedure now formula- 
ted is not ‘slight variation’ from the original method of the Round Table Conff^- 
ence, but a deliberate departure from the previous plan on the basis of which the 
Indian leaders agreed to cooperate. The Council regard the new announcement^ as 
definite breach of definite pledges given from time to time by the Prime ^ Minister 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government and they, therefore, eannot aecept it. 

4. The Council arc convinced that the plea of delay which Sir Bamuel Hoare 

has put forward can well be met by immediately scrapping the Consultative Com- 
mittee which because of its composition, status and ])Owcrs is incapable of advan- 
cing the stage of constitutional reforms with expedition. The Council also fail to 
iindersiand why the communal award, delay to giving which has been mainly res- 
ponsible for the aggravation of the communal tension in the country, cannot bo 
announced without any further loss of time. As soon as the award is made the 
Council would suggest that a meeting of the Federal .Structure Sub-Committee be 
convened in London with the addition of a few more members, if necessary. His 
Majt'sty’s Government ought to bo ready by that time to place their proposals on 
the lines generally agreed to at the previous sessions of the Round Table Conference, 
while proposals can be framed tentatively also with regard to matters like defence 
and financial safeguards. In case His Majesty’s Government do not favour the call- 
ing of the whole Round Table Conference, the Federal Structure Committee should 
be given authority and status to negotiate the terms of agreement on all subjects 
and these should form the basis of the final proposals to be placed before Panift* 
ment by His Majesty’s Government. The Council feel that if such a procedure had 
been proposed there need not have been even a further stage of conferring on the 
part of tne Joint Parliamentary Committee with a small body of Indian representa- 
tives as now proposed before the Bill is framed. . . , . , 

5. The Council note with some relief that it is proposed to introduce a single 
Bill in Parliament embodying the proposals both for autonomous provinces and an 
All-India Federation. But the interval between the actual inauguration of the 
Federation and the conferment of autonomy on the provinces is likely to be unduly 
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prolonp^ed if the Federation is made dependent upon the Indian States being; pre- 
pared actually to federate and on the condition that the proposal to be laid before 
railiament to this end must be complete in all its essentials. The Council consider 
this plan as necessarily vagjuc atid calculated to give rise to suspicions regarding the 
(rovernmeni's intentions for the early inauguration of an All-Jndia Federation with 
responsibility at the centre. In the opinion of the Council any scheme which lacks 
in ctfect practical simultaneity in the introduction of reforms in the centre and the 
provinces is bound to prove fatal to the successful working of the future constitution. 

6. In the face of the Secretary of State’s pronouncement which the Council 
consider as extremely disappointing and in view of the procedure which is now 
announced which the Council have to reject as unaccci^table, the Council urge uj)on 
the executive of the All-lndia National Liberal Federation to recommend to the 
Federation to reconsider the whole position of the Liberal party in regard to all 
further stages of the constitutional enquiry and to take such further aidion as they 
may deem necessary. 

U. P. LIBERAL ASSOCIATION’S STATEMENT 

The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association having considered, at a 
meeting held at Allahabad on the 2nd. July 1932, which was attended also by some 
members of the Association who were not members of the Committee, the announce- 
ment made by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons on .lunc “d7, 
lyiU, on jioficy, procedure and programme regarding constitutional reform and the 
continuation of rule by Ordinance, resolved to authorize the Joint Secretary of the 
Aesociution to communicate the following statement of their oi)inion to the Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Jlome Department, Keforms Praneh and the 
Private Secretaries of His Excellency the Viceroy, the right hon. the Secretary of 
State for India and the right hon. the Prime Ministi’r, and to the Secretaries of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation and the Secretaries of provincial organi- 
zations of the Federation, aiii to publish it for general information : 

T II E Statement 

1. The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association deeply regret the 
decision of His Majesty's Government to abolish the Round Table Conference before 
it has concluded its imj)ortant work, notwithstanding the assurance of the Prime 
Minister to the Conference on Dec. 1, P.Ml, and liis declaration in the House of 
Commons on the following day. Having rt'gard to the circumstances in which the 
Conference was called into being, and spicially in view of ilie aullioritaiivc state- 
ments explanatory of its high purpose nnufc by Lord Irwin as V'iccroy on Oct. Jl, 
192J, and Jan. 25 and July U, 11)50, the Commit t(‘e cannot but feel that in the deci- 
sion now announced, there is a detinite breach o£ engagement by the liritish Govern- 
ment with the peo])le of India. 

2. The procedure that at present finds favour with His Majesty's Government 
cannot commend itself to Indian nationalists who objected to similar procedure in 
connection with the Hinioii Commission and Avilhhcld all coo/ieration from that 
body. The objtction was that in the settlement of the future constitution of India, 
Indians themselves were only thought lit to assist in a subordinate capacity as. wit- 
nesses, or us members of auxiliary committees, or us jicrsons with whom a commit- 
tee of Parliament might discuss or confer, but not deemed entitled to take an equal 
and efibetive part with the Rritish in the determination of what was gooil for their 
own country. This criticism, accompanied as it was by the Nationalist boycott of 
the Commission and its auxiliaries and the strong India-wide agitation that follow- 
ed, made such impression on the then Government in India and England that the 
Bound Table Conference was ollcred so that Indian distrust aud discontent might 
be allayed and Indiana might take their proper place in the deliberations of the 
new constitution. 

3. What has since happened to justify an unmistakable departure from the 
Conference method and a reversion to the abandoned procedure adumbrated in con- 
nection with a Commission which was so unpopular with Indian reformers ? If 
the Conference was large in size, the responsibility for it as well as for the actual 
selection of its personnel rested entirely with the Government. In actual fact, 
while it is true that a body representative of India could not be very small, Indian 
opinion never felt that it was necessary to make it as large as it was and was 
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never Batisficd with the nominations made by authority. If the Conference took 
time to reach conclusions after discussion, there was nothing unreasonable in this, 
regard beinj; had to the nature, the importance and the complexity of the issues it 
had to f^rapnle with, more particularly since an all-India federation was made the 
objective ana the basis of the future constitution. Still, the Committee think it 
likely that more would have been accomplished if His Majesty’s Covernment had set 
forth their ow'n intentions in ^ood time, if they had not allowed needlessly lou^ 
intervals between the Announcement and the Conference and between its first and 
second sessions, and if an obvious attempt had not been made to bring its second 
session to an abrujit termination. 

4. The failure of the Conference to reach a settlement by consent of the 
communal rpiestion has been made much of. The Indian Liberal Party is non- 
com rnunal and is pledged, and endeavours to the best of its power, to consider 
public questions from the national and not a communal {loint of view. But it is 
constrained to stress the fact that it is not on Indian nationalists tha‘^^ the 
responsibility lies for the creation of the communal problem in its present form 
nor for its accentuation nor for its continued existence. The reasons for the failure 
of the attempts to reach a settlement Avere more or less well known, and it was 
clear at an early stage of the Conference that a decision would have to be taken 
by Mis Majesty s (To vern merit on their responsibility. For delay on their part iu 
taking and announcing a decision the Conference cannot be blamed. 

5. Certainly, it is important that fuiiher progress should bo made without 
avoidable delay There can be no two opinions on this point. But there can be 
expedition without the substitution for the Conference method of a procedure 
which was rejected by Indians in 1027-2S as it involved the imposing upou India 
of such constitution as the British might think to be good enough for her. His 
Majesty’s Covernment have stated that thi'y will place before the proposed 
committee of Parliament their own proposals whi(di will be the basis of discussiou. 
Surely, they can place the identical proposals before the Round Tabic Conference 
and proceed to the drawing of a hill for introduction in Parliament on the basis 
of the report of the Conference. It will embody the joint opinions of the Indian 
equally with the British mernbers and not exclusively those of the latter. Merely 
to give a hearing to Indians is surely very dillerent from their taking equal part 
with the British in the formulation of proposals. 

0. The National Liberal Federation of India deliberately rejected in 1927 the 
opportunity of subordinate co-operation then otlered to India iu connection with 
the Simon Commission, but as soon as the Round Table Conference was announced 
two years later, it resolved to co-operate whole-heartedly. It is not for a compon- 
ent part of the Federation to decide what Liberals should do now, but the 
Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association w’Oiild invite the urgent 
attention of the Council to the analogy between the position as it was in 1027 
and as it is now’, w’ith the aggravating circumstance that the right of equal co- 
operation betw’ecn the British and Indians having since been definitely recognized, 
is now’ withdrawn! for no fault of the Indians themselves. 

7. While the Commitiee are gratified by the announcement that the future 
constitution of both the central a’ld provincial governments w’ill be the subject of 
one bill, they are concerned to notice that it is evidently thought to allow a more 
or less considerable interval between the introduction of provincial taiitonomy and 
central responsibility. To any such idea the Committee must oiler strenuous oppo- 
sition. It IS the deliberate conviction of the Committee that the greatest need of 
India is a responsible central government and that this urgent reform cannot be 
put oil without grave risk to natioual interests. And it ought not to be postponed 
nor need it be. The Committee arc enthusiastic supporters of all-India federation 
and arc confident that it will be a fact sooner than later. But they do not agree, 
in principle or on the ground of expediency, to the establishment oi a responsible 
central government in British India being made dependent upon the achievement of 
all-lruiia federation. British India has the right to self-government, independently 
of the willingness of Indian States to federate with her, and she will not be denied. 

8. Provincial autonomy without a responsible central government cannot be ex- 
pected to function satisfactorily, as friction between autonomous provincial govern- 
ments and an irresponsible central government is almost inevitable. And the Com- 
mittee apprehend serious difficulties from a hiatus between the introduction of res- 
ponsibility in the provinces without the needed change at the centre. In particular 
the Committee have read with deep concern the passage of the Secretary of State’s 
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announcement which evidently contemplates that the autonomous provinces ofj the 
future should be free to cuter or not to join a federation. If the Secretary of 
State meant all that his lani^uage conveyed, the introduction of provincial autonomy 
in anticipation of an all- India federation and without a concurrent or an almost 
concurrent introduction of responsibility at the centre may become a menace to 
the nation and will have to bo rep^istcred by every lef^itimate means. 

9. The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association strongly protest 
against the spirit and temper as well as the substance of the Secretary of State’s 
observations on the general political situation and on the Ordinances, their purpose, 
their administration and their renewal. The Committee reiterate their conviction, 
recorded in several of their resolutions, that rule by Ordinance could not wiu the 
support of opinion nor conduce to trustful relations betw^ecn the people and the 
Government ; that in any case, such Ordinances were never necessary ; that they 
were administered with great and unwarranted severity, and that they rendered co- 
operation with Government increasingly difficult. And such utterances as the 
Secretary of State’s, instead of conciliating, can but greatly increase discontent and 
difliculties. 

10. The Committee see no reason to modify their opinion after consideration of 
the new single consolidated Ordidancc. It reproduces the most obnoxious provisions 
of the Ordinances which it replaces, and is open to still stronger objection than 
the latter in that it continues for one more half year the reign of cxceiitive discre- 
tion which is always liable to abuse and has in fact been niisused. And notwith- 
standing Ihc initial restriction of the areas where some of its provisions will he 
in force, the Committee cannot hope that an improvement in the political situation 
will follow from the operation of such executive laws. The result is bound to be 
positively detrimental. 

THE S. I. L. FEDERATION’S STATEMENT 

The Boiiih Indian Liberal Federation ( City Branch ) met on the 5th. July 
at the Theagaraya Memorial Buildings, Madras under the presidency of Dowau 
Bahadur A. Ramasiranii Alu(}aJiar, and considered the recent announcement of the 
Secretary of Btate ou Reforms procedure. The Federation issued the following 
statement on Sir Samuel Hoare’s announcement : — 

We have iicrused, with the care and attention that it deserves, the statement 
of the Secretary of State regarding the procedure to be adopted for completing 
the Indian Constitution. The statement undoubtedly makes many alterations of a 
serious nature in the plans for constitutional sctth'infMit, proposed by Lord Irwin 
od behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 1929 and accepted by the country, and 
in particular by those sections of the public which have helped in discussing 
constitutional problems since that announcement, d'hc merit, of that annouiicemeiit. 
lay in the fact that the policy of unilateral decisions which reached a climax in 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission was definitely rejected and gave 
place to the policy of conferences designed to arrive at mutual agreements. If 
the new proposals of Sir Samuel Hoaro iu any way imply or, iii the actual 
working, are found to involve a departure from that policy and to result again in 
unilateral decisions instead of mutual agreements on the basis of equality oi status 
of delegates, we have no hesitation in stating that no section of Indian politicians 
will be found to accept with equanimity so radical a change. But we note that 
the Secretary of State has emphasised it in his speech, that no deviation in the 
method so far adopted is intended. With the desire of the Secretary of State and 
of His Majesty’s Government to expedite the framing of the Constitution and to 
do everything in their power to bring into existence as speedily as possible an 
All-India Federation, we are in complete agreement. The statement, however, 
raises certain issues, the implications of which we are not able to clearly under- 
stand and on which we should like to have further light thrown before we are 
in a position to state how far the new plan conforms intessentials to the old. 

Before we examine the proposals of Sir Samuel Hoare, we must refer with 
regret to the manner in which the decision has been arrived at by His Majesty’s 
Government. It seems to us neither fair nor courteous to the Indian delegates of 
the R. T. 0. that without any reference to any of them such a change in procedure 
should have been decided upon. It is obvious that the Government has placed 
them in an extremely false position by the manner in which it has come to a 
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decision on the subject. If the Princes have been consulted beforehand and only 
the British Indian delepjates have been ignored, it only aggravates the impolicy of 
the step. We are bound to record our deep dissatisfaction at this procedure. 

The decision of Ilis Majesty’s Government to give effect to their constitutional 
policy by means of a single Bill, providing alike for autonomous constitutions of 
provinces and a Federation of provinces and States, is certainly welcome to Indian 
opinion, which has urged for practically simultaneous advance in responsibility 
both in the provinces and at the Centre. The statement, however, suggests that 
“the units concerned must be prepared actually to federate.” Doubts have been 
raised in some quarters whether this implies that British Indian Provinces will 
have the option to join the Federation or keep out of it and secondly, whether 
the Federation can only be constituted if every singb; State is prepared to join 
such a Federation. Either of these hypothesis will, in our opinion, effectively 
prevent the formation of a Federation; and, while wc feel sanguine that His 
Majesty’s Government could not have intended to lay down conditions so onerous 
and almost impossible of fulfilment, we feel at the same time that such doubts can 
well be dissipated by a clear statement on the subject from an authoritative 
source. 

The statement also says that “there must be reasonable assurance forthcoming 
at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other provisions for the 
cementing of the structure will enable the provinces, the States, the Federal Govern- 
ment and Parliament alike adc([iiately and harmoniously to fulfil their several 
functions and that the interests vvhicn require to be safeguarded shall be assured of 
practical and eOieient protection.” We regret our inability to understand the exact 
meaning or implications of this statement. It is not clear from whom these “reason- 
able assurance” are to be forthcoming, who is to judge the reasonable character 
of such assurances, and in particular, with reference to the financial provisions for 
cementing structure, whether each province will have to be satisfied independently 
before the Bill for a Federation can even be considered by the Government. If 
this passage means nothing more than that an agreement should be arrived at be- 
ween British Indian representatives, the representatives of Indian States and Parlia- 
ment as regards the financial provisions for the provinces and for the Federation 
and safeguards for various interests, the proposition is so self-evident that no one 
need seriously <]ucstion it ; but, if it means anything else, it is our earnest desire 
that His Majesty’s (iovernment should make the point quite clear. 

We note with some amount of melancholy satisfaction that His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will announce their decision on the communal question, as in the absence 
of an agreement by the communities concerned, there is no alleruative to that course. 
The statement says that the Consultative Committee will discuss matters which 
affect both British India and Indian States ; but, as has beeu pointed out more than 
once, the absence of responsible and representatives delegates of Indian States and 
of British Parties on the Committee must make it extremely ditfieult for any useful 
discussion by the Consultative Committee on matters which aflect both British ludia 
and Indian States. 

If the Consultative Committee is not able to make as much progress as His Ma- 
jesty's Government hope it would, His Majesty’s Government will make arrangement 
whereby a small and manageable body of delegates will be summoned for such 
further discussions in liondon as may be necessary to complete Government propo- 
sals which will be placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, It is 
not suggested on what basis this body, the miniature Round Table Con- 
ference, as it has been termed, will meet ; and doubts have again been 
expressed whether this would be merely a consultative body or whether 
its position will be more or less analogous to that of the Round Table Con- 
ference. We interpret the declaration to mean nothing less than that in the event 
of the Consultative Committee not being able to arrive at conclusions oii important 
issues owing to reasons which we have already indicated. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will convene what in effect will be a replica of the Round Table Conference, 
greatly diminished in size undoubtedly, but, to a corresponding extent, increased 
in efficiency, weight and capacity to arrive at agreed decisions. It will ^eatly help 
us in understanding the statement, if this point is cleared up by an authoritative 
statement. 

Finally, before the Bill is introduced in Parliament His Majesty’s Government 
hope to place pr^osals before the Joint Select Committee composed of all parties in 
both Houses of Parliament. It is proposed that this Joint Committee will have the 
id 
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power to confer with rcpreecntatives of Indian opinion, and the statement sugf^ests 
that it will facilitate Indian co-operation and ensure its effective influence in what 
is probably the most important stage in the shaping of Constitutional Keforms. 
The last suggestion, to a certain extent, is in accordance with what Lord Jrwin 
stated in his address to the Central Legislature on the 9th of July 1930, except in 
so far as the Joint Parliamentary Committee is constituted before Parliament is 
seized of any Bill and has in its possession merely the draft proposals of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It is not quite clear whether Indians invited for conference 
with the Joint Select Committee will have to individually express their views or 
will go in a body before the Committee. It is not clear, moreover, in what sense 
the Joint Select Committee will confer with representative Indian opinion. It has 
been suggested in some quarters that at this stage Indians will appear before the 
Joint Select Committee, more or less in the capacity of witnesses, whether they 
appear singly or in group. It has further been stated that the report to be submit- 
ted to Parliament will be only that of the Joint Select Committee and that in the 
framing of that report or in the conclusions to be arrived at, which will bo embo- 
died in the report, the Indian section will have no part. Doubts have, therefore, 
arisen whether the Conference is not strictly confined to mere testimony which may, 
no doubt, greatly influence but which cannot possibly have a share in the decisions. 
It is tnio that the Secretary of State has suggested that the terms of reference to 
the Joint Select Committee will be mentioned at the time when a motion is made 
for the appointment of that Committee. It would certainly facilitate an apiireciation 
of the share which Indians will have at this crucial stage ‘in the deliberations, if the 
point is made clear as to in what capacity Indians will sit with the Joint Select 
Committee and how the proposed conference will take place. 

As we have already stated, we have approached the statement of Sir Samuel 
Ho.are with a desire to understand and w'lth every desire to be as helpful as possi- 
ble^ We realise that bare criticism of proposals alleged to be made with the best 
of intentions will hardly serve any useful purpose. At the same time, we venture 
to suggest that the value of the new Constitution will greatly be enhanced by the 
fact that Indians had a share in the actual framing of it. We woubl further point 
out that the capacity to work the Constitution by any constitutionalist or Liberal 
Party in the teeth of undoubted opposition will d(‘pend as miudi on the excellence 
of the Constitution as on the fact that such constitutionalists had eijual responsibi- 
lity in framing the Constitution and were, therefore, bound to work it snceessfully. 
It is with these ideas that we have ventured to put forward various points which 
arise on a consideration of the Secretary of State’s statement, and we hope that an 
elucidation of such points will be forthcoming so as to enable us to make up our 
mind as to how far the plan adumbrated by the Secretary of State can be com- 
mended to constitutionalists all over the country. 

Since the statement was prepared, wc note with pleasure that one of the doubts 
has been removed by the official annoimemnent that jiroviiiees will not be among 
those units which will have an option to federate. 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE S APOLOGIA 

DEFENCE OF NEW PROGRAMME 

Sir Samuel Hoare in a speech at a dinner of the Central Asian Society, I^ndon 
on the 7lh. July, after disclaiming any pretence to know all about India, said : 

“I have soon realised the fact that some one is always certain to suspect your 
motives and believe that your action is prompted by some ulterior motive. I give 
you the example of what 1 mean from the events of last two or three days. 

‘^Almost every Indian with whom I have and had communications during the 
last two years has constantly impressed upon mo the need of swift action and definito 
decisions in the field of constitutional reform. I agree with my Indian friends. A 
long period of uncertainty is bad for everyone. It creates suspicion, undermines 
authority and saps the foundations of friendship. 

“We here were no less anxious to bring this period of uncertainty to an end as 
soon as possible and we accordingly came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to speed up the procedure under which constitutional changes were being discusseef. 
Our change of procedure meant no change of policy. We are just as anxious to-day 
as we were when the Bound Table Oouference first met in London for all help that 
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we can get from representative Indians. We felt, however, that if decisions were 
to be made in any reasonable time, it was quite essential to get away from the big 
and almost endless, formal discussions that we have had for the last two years and 
substitute for them much more free, intimate and definite consultation. 

“Yet within a few hours from the declaration of this programme, a section of 
Indian opinion jumps altogether into the erroneous conclusion that we no longer 
wish Indian co-operation and that the change of method means a change of 
objective. 

“If, however, our Indian friends will scrutinise with care and impartiality the 
programme we have drawn up, they will see that their criticisms are based on a 
misapprehension of its meaning. Particularly do they seem to have misunderstood 
the procedure of the Joint Select (Jommittce of both Houses to which the Govern- 
ment proposals will be referred for the first time in our constitutional history, A 
joint select committee of this kind will meet before the Constitutional Bill has been 
read for the first or second time in Parliament. 

“This unprecedented j^roposal is definitely intended to meet the Indian desire to 
be consulted before any irrevocable decision is reached. Moreover, the Government 
intends to ask both Houses to agree to the procedure under which Indians will be 
enabled not only to apfM'.ar as witness(*s but also participate in the discussions of the 
Committee. I hopi’, 1 have said enough to dear up finally the misunderst^ndinga 
which seem to have arisen.’’ 

SAPRU ON HOARE’S EXPLANATION 

Interviewed by a representative of the Leadek in connection with the speech 
of Sir Samuel IToare at the dinner of the Central Asian Society, London, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Saprii said on the 9th. .July : — 

I have very carefully read the speech delivered by Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Central Asian Society dinner in London on July 7. Of course it proceeds on the 
assumption that we have imperfectly understood the new plan, and that we are 
suspecting the motives of the aurhors of the new plan under the belief that their 
action is prompltnl by some ulterior motive, The importance of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech lies in noth what he has said and what he has left unsaid. 

First, as to what he has said. He justifies the new plan by saying that it will 
enable them to substitute for the ‘endless formal discussions’ of the last two years 
‘much more free, intimate and definite consultations’. Why this haste then ? 
What is it that he and his colleagues propose to produce by speeding up the 
process, assuming that the old method was dilatory? Of course, provincial 
autonomy in 10:H. The federation must be left over until an undefined future 
when if conditions arc fulfilled it may materialise. It is clear that much of this 
anxiety for expedition has no other objective than immediate provincial autonomy. 
On this question a large number of the R. T. 0. delegates published a statement 
in London whieh will bear perusal now. It was issued at a very critical 
juncture. 

Then next defending the procedure of the .Toint Select Committee, his explanation 
only tends to confirm what 1 have said about it, He says, ‘Government intends to 
agree to procedure under which ludiaiis will be enabled not onhf to appear as wit^ 
nessfs (italics are mine) but also participate in the diecussions of the committee.’ 
The Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons, from which I have 
quoted in my resiguaiion, took pains to point out the distinction between the posi- 
tion of Indians as witnesses and their position as ‘cooperators in consultation’ at a 
joint conference. Docs the right to participate in the discussion mean and imply 
the right to arrive at agreements with Government which was the original basis 
of the R. T. C. ? 1 submit not, for that is now excluded. Wo shall no 
longer have the right to ask Government ; ‘How far do you agree with us ?’ 
Under the new procedure, the Select Committee alone can and must report to Par- 
liament. Indians as outsiders can only discuss. Now, compare this with what Lord 
Birkenhead said in putting his proposals about the Simon Commission in the 
House of Lords. Talking of the functions of the Indian Committee which’ was at 
that time appointed simultaneously with the Simon Commission, Lord Birkenhead 
said : ‘It has been most irrationally assumed that they are merely to appear as 
witnesses before the commission. Tnat is not the case. They are invited, in a spirit 
of great sincerity, to cooperate as coHoaguca with the commission, It is cpateniplai* 
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ted that they shall prepare in advance their own proposals and come before 

the commission and say ^‘these are our sufipjestions/' 

In an inspired cablepirara sent from London on July 7 which appears simultane- 
ously with Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech two thinpjs are said 

(1) ‘The central idea is that the conclusions to be reached by the Consultative 
Committee at Simla will provide the material which is necessary tbcforc His Maiesty’s 
Government can formulate their scheme with such modification as the proposed dis- 
cussions in London mij^ht Bup:p:est.’ 

(ii) The Joint Parliamentary Committee should have a sittinp; with them in a 
capacity resembling Unit of the assessors ^italics are mine) and the Indian represen- 
tatives should be chosen for their wide knowlcdpjc and expeiieuce.* 

There arc some explanations which make the thinp; explained look worse than 
it is and Sir Samuel Hoare's explanation is an instance in point. Let him not with 
an air of injured innocence say that it is due to our imperfect study or appreciation 
of his new plan that we have rejected it. We have known how the Conservative 
mind has been working; in relation to the Hound Table Conference since at least 
November last. We issued our protest ap:ainst it in Loudon and also made a for- 
mal representation about it to the Prime Minister. 

It is no use reconciling; the irreconcilable. It is open to Sir Samuel Hoare and 
the Government to say that they have abandoned the old method and deliberately 
adopted a new one. Then the question will be whether this was rip:ht and politically 
and morally defensible. Conservative opinion — never friendly to the Indian de- 
mand— has undoubtedly hardened and stiffened ap:ainst India now and is in a posi- 
tion to assert itself. Fine w^oids and ingenious explanations, therefore, cannot 
conceal the hard facts of the situation. If there is no chanf^e of policy, then why is 
Sir Samuel Hoare so reticent about the Prime Minister s open declarations about 
the K. T. C. rcasscmblin}:: aj^ain ? The fact is that in November and December last 
the National Government was not so firm in the saddle as now and what Mr. 
Churchill and the Conservative back-benchers could not secure then, they have been 
able to secure now. 

THE SAPRU-JAYAKAR-JOSHI RESIGNATIONS 

Mr. Jayakar's letter to the Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mr. M. 11. .layakar’s letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy, conveying his resignation from the Consultative Committee, dated, Bombay, 

the 8th. July : — 

For reasons mentioned in detail in the statement which Sir. Tcj Bahadur Sapiu 
and myself have issued to the Press, a copy of which 1 herewith submit for Your 
Excellency’s perusal, 1 am jdacing in Your Excellency's liatids my resignation of 
the membership of the Consultative Committee. 1 have given the matter very 
careful consideration and I have come to the conclusion that I cannot any longer 
usefully serve on the Consultative Committee. What had drawn mo into co- 
operation with the work of the Hound Tabic Conference was its method. We were 
to proceed in an atmosphere of equality and good-will and by a process of give 
and take arrive at an agreement on the constitutional question on which the struc- 
ture of the future Government of India was to be built to the mutual advantage 
of India and England. I accepted Lord Irwin’s invitation to participate in this 
great experiment because I thought it opened a new era in the history of India. 

The functions of the Hound Table Conference were stated by Lord Irwin in his 
announcement of 1st. November, 1928, and further explained in his inaugural 
address to the Indian Legislature on the 9th July, 1920. According to him Hia 
Majesty’s Government’s conception of the Hound Tabic Conference w^as that it was 
not a mere meeting for discussion and debates but was a joint assembly of 
representatives of both the countries on whoso agreement precise proposals to 
Parliament were to be founded. The same idea was emphasised by the Prime 
Minister in his speech in the Commons on the 2nd December last when he moved 
a resolution for the approval of his policy as embodied in the White Paper. 
According to the Prime Minister, negotiations with Indian representatives were to be 
carried on until the point is reached when the proposed agreement is initialled— a 
very well-known stage in the negotiation of treaties. When parties to the ne^tia- 
tioDB initial it, then at that point, the House of Commons is asked whether it 
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agrees or whether it disagrees. If it agrees that is all right. If it disagrees, 1 think 
most Governments would regard disagreement as a vote of no-confidence and would 
take steps accordingly, 

was this feature that drew me into co-operation with the work of the Round 
lable Conference and like some of my colleagues I attended the sittings of that 
body twice in London, in spite of great personal inconvenience, and devoted with 
a single mind my time and energy to the work of the Conference with full faith 
in the efficiency and ultimate success of its mithod. 

Notwithstanding all the words which the Hiicretary of State has employed in 
foreshadowing the future procedure, I cannot help feeling that the Round Table 
Conference method has been deliberately abandoned. 'I'lie new procedure dispenses 
with the meetings of the Federal Structure (.’ommittce and of the Hound Table 
Conference, alters the character and seope of the Consultative Committee and pro- 
vides for consultation before the introduction of a Bill between members of the 
Joint Select Committee of both the Houses and select Indians, who may be asked 
to go to England. 

1 am aware of the departure from the usual method which has been made in so 
far as the proposed conference between members of the Joint Select Committee and 
select Indians takes jilace before the introduction of the Bill and not afierw’ards, 
but I fear that this slight variation will not secure to India the full benefits of the 
methods so far pursued. I shall assume that the position of the Indians, wffio will 
go to confer with tlie Joint Select (yommitteo, will not be that of mere witnesses, as 
It was at the time of Mr. Montagu's Bill of JOlO. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that Indians cannot be members of the Joint Select Committee and that such a 
committee cannot share the responsibility to rarliamciit with any outsiders. Fur- 
ther, I would submit that the exchange of views and collaboration with the Joint 
Select Committee are very ditlcrent in essence from the procedure of the Round 
lable Conference, according to which agreeinenis had to be reached by negoliations 
and proposals laid before Ihirliament on (he basis of these agreements. The vitiating 
feature of tlic new plan is that, while selected Indians may iiavo all opportunities 
of making their view’s known, final decisioms will be taken exclusively by the British 
Government on its own responsibility and not on the basis of agreements arrived 
at betw’cen Indian and British representatives meeting together in free and equal 
conference with a view to arriving at agreemoms. 

The distinction between the two methods, if I may remined Your Excellency, 
was pointed out l)y the Prime Minister himself in his spi'cch in the House of Com- 
mons to which I have referred above. ‘‘When " said the Prime Minister “the Himon 
Commission was set up, the intention of the Government, when it received the 
report, was to proceed to draft the constitution upon that report, to bring it before 
this House and to send it to the Joint Committee of both Houses and that, when 
that Joint Committee was examining the details of the constitution as drafted, the 
Indian.s should be invited to come over here praciii’ally in the posiiion of witnesses. 
Ihey would not be co-operators in consultation. They could express his views but 
that would be roughly the position they would hold.” 

I feel strongly tliat the pledges solemnly given in this behalf by British states- 
men, btjfore and during the session of the Round Table Conference, notably by the 
Prime Minister, have been abandoned and for the moment, the forces of reaction, 
have succeeded in scotching the method W’hich always appeared to bo unpopular in 
the extreme Conservative circles. 

1 am sorry that all the good work which we did during these two years and 
the mutual goodwill and esteem it generated should have boon so abruptly brought 
to an end without the consent and approval of those who had ])articipated in the 
work. If the work had been allowed to continue aiul reach fruition, I feel confi- 
dent that the British people would have proved to the W'orld that they had found 
a new way by which a proud and ancient people, in the grip of foreign rule, 
could achieve their fredom by negotiation, goodwill and persuasion, forsaking the 
old methods of embitterment, hatred and revolution, but, unfortunately, this was 
not to be. Permit me to leave the matter there though one feels tempted to ana- 
lyse the consequences. 

For all these reasons, after a prolonged consideration of the issue involved, I 
have conoe to the conclusion that the variation effected in the procedure is not 
merely of form but of substance. My faith in the method hitherto pursued con- 
tinues unaffected but I have no such faith in the new procedure and 1 feel that Ij 
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cannot any lonf^er usefully serve on the Consultative Committee, which has now 
ceased to be the Working Committeo of the Round Table Conference for the sim- 
ple reason that there is to be no such conference which can make a final review of 
its work. I, therefore, feel it my duty to place this resignation of my membership 
of that Committee in Your Excellency’s hands. May I, in conclusion, thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy you extended to me as a member of the Consultative 
Committee and also during the talks we had in Simla.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur’i Letter to the Viceroy 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his letter of resignation, addressed to IT. E. the 
Viceroy, as Chairman of the Consultative Committee, dated, Allahabad, the 8th. July, 
wrote as follows : — 

Your Excellency, — I have very carefully considered the oflicial statement of the 
Secretary of State for India in the Ifouse of (knnrnons which was issued from 
Simla on (he 2Tth .Tune. JTis Majesty's Covernment had come to the conclr.sion 
that an expeditious treatment of the outstanding questions will best be sieured by 
following that programme though it involves some variations in method ; but, on the 
contrary, it strikes me as a very vital departure from the method of the Round 
Table Conference, which attracted so many of us in 11C9, when it was announced 
by Lord Irwin with the authority and concurrence ot Jfis jMiiLsty’s (lOvern- 
ment and for the success of which many of us have been working during the last 
three years. 

The functions of the Round Table Conference were stated by TiOrd Irw’in in his 
announeenK'nt of Ist. November 1929 and further explaim'd by His Excellency in 
the inaugural address to the Indian Legislature on tht' 9th July 1990. According 
to him. His Majesty’s (Tovernrnent conceive of it not as a mere meeting for discus- 
sion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries on 
whose agreements, the precise proposals of Parliament may bo founded. I'lie same 
idea was emphasised by the Prime Minister in his H))eeeh in the House of (9im- 
mons on the 2nd December last when he moved a resolution for the approval of 
his policy as embodied in the White I’ajier. According to the Prime Minister, “the 
CabiiK't must carry on negotiations until the point is reached when the proposed 
agreement is initialled, a very well-known stage in the negotiation of treaties. 
When parties to the negotiation initial it, then at that point the House of Com- 
mons is asked whether it agrees or whether it disagrees. If it agrees, then it is all 
right. If it disagrees, I think most Governments would regard the disagreement as 
a vote of ‘‘No-Conddonce” and would take steps accordingly.” 

This procedure was followed up to the conclusion of the last Round Table Con- 
ference. Agreements on certain broad (juestions were arrived at but there were 
other questions on which no agreements could be arrive<J at, yiartly hoeause of the 
want of necessary material, partly beeauBr; certain preliminary empiirieH were con- 
sidered to be necessary before the stage of agreements could be reached and partly 
because the progress of the last Conference was inueb impeded by the general elec- 
tions and our failure to come to any understanding on the communal issue. Btill, 
it was hoped that an agreement on the outstanding queslionB, including safeguards 
relating to Finance, the Army etc., w'ould be sought and arrived at after the con- 
clusion of the work of the Committees that visited ludia by a pursuit of the me- 
thods hitherto followed. 

The New procedure dispenses wdth the meeting of the Federal Structure Commi- 
ttee in the Round Table Conference, alters the character and scope of the Consul- 
tative Committee and provides for a Conference before the introduction of a Bill 
between the members of the Joint Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament 
and select Indians who may be asked to go to England. I shall assume that the 
possition of the Indian who will, thus, go to confer with the Joint Select Committee 
will not be that of witnesses, as it was at the time of Mr. Montagu’s Bill in 1919. 
Nevertheless, if seems we Indians cannot be members of the Joint Select Committee, 
who cannot share their responsibility to Parliament with any outsiders. Further, 
I would respectfully submit that collaboration with the Joint Select Committee is 
very different in essence from the procedure of the Round Table Conference, ac- 
cording to which agreements had to be reached and proposals laid before Parlia- 
ment on the basis of those agreements. That essential feature of the Round Table 
Conference commended itself to Indian opinion as against the procedure of the 
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Joint Select Committee foreshadowed at the time of the Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by Sir John Simon. 

I submit if there is to be a federation on an All-Tndia basis, it must be the re- 
sult of a tri-partite agreement between llis Majesty’s Government, British India and 
Indian States which ultimately must receive the sanction of Parliament. I venture to 
think that no room is left under the new procedure for any such agreements being 
arrived at before the .Joint Select Committee. 

The Consultative Committee was to be the Working Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. J shall in this connection refer Your Excellency to the speech 
of the Prime Minister which he delivered on the last day’s sitting of the second 
Conference. Further, the Prime Minister said, announcing the formation of the 
Consultative Committee, that in the end we shall have to meet again for a final 
review of the whole scheme. This idea was further emphasised by him when in 
answer to a question put by Major Attlee, he said obviously the Round 
Table Conference will remain and in the end we shall have to meet again for a 
final review. Similarly, the continuance of the Round Table Conference in some 
form or other for a final review of the \\hole scheme was affirmed by Lord Lothian 
in the House of Lords on the Uth l->eccmbcr. 

If the Jtound Table Conference is considered too unwieldy a body, it is open to 
His Majesty’s (rDvernment to call a smaller Conference on the same basis. Much 
success of the Federal Structure Committee was achieved during two years. Its 
work was due to the wise guidance of Lord San key to whose great work I desire 
respectfully to pay a tribute. 1 have no doubt, if the Federal Structure Committee 
could be called to meet again under his Chairmanship, both he and the Committee 
would be able to show good results, this year, more particularly because one of the 
impediments, which retarded progress last year, namely, the absence of a communal 
settlement, would, I understand, be removed by that time. Apart from representa- 
tives of Indian States, only FI or 14 representatives from British India would have 
to go and I venture to think it would not bo large th<‘in that of Indians, who 
might be sent to confer with the Joint Select Committee, but, even assuming that, 
after the conclusion of the work of the Consultative Committee in India, further 
meetings of the Federal Structure Committee iu London could be considered super- 
tluous, J submit tliat no valid reasons have been given for dispensing with the 
meeting of the Round Table Conference on even a small scale. 

I cannot but deeply regret that His Majesty's Government could not have 
attached sufficient importance to the reaction which this variation is bound to have 
on the Indian mind. With every desire to jiromote the speedy establishment of 
the new constitution, I cannot see how the new i>roccdure will lend any economy 
of time, if a certain number of Indians must needs go to confer with the Joint 
Select Committee and if also the possibility of calling a formal body is not 
excluded iu the event of the Consultative Committee proving that the matter is 
not ripe for formulating definite proposals for the consideration of the Joint 
{Select Committee. 

I am, therefore, compelled to draw the inference that the method of work, 

E rescribed for the Round Table Conference, which aimed at securing agreements 
etween representatives of India and His Majesty’s Government, has been definitely 
abandoned in favour of a new | procedure which aims at mere collaboration. The 
distinction between the two methods, if I may remind Your Excellency, was 
pointed out by the Prime Minister himself iu his speech in the House of Commons, 
which I have referred to above, ‘‘When”, said the Prime Minister, “the Simon 
Commission was set up with the intention that the Government, when it received 
its report, was to proceed to draft the constitution upon that report and bring it 
before this House and send it to a Joint Committee of both Houses, and when 
that Joint Committee has examined the details of the constitution as drafted, the 
Indians shoull be invited to come over here practically in the position of witnesses. 
They would not be co-operators in consultation. They could express their views as 
a witness expresses his view, but that would be roughly the position they would hold.” 

I reBpcctfiilly submit that the position deprecated by the Prime Minister in the 
sentences auoted above and the position created now do not seem to me to 
essentially differ. In any case, I think it is far better that there may be some 
delay, though I cannot see why should there bo any, than that there should be 
room given for the impression that there is a departure from the undertaking, 
support for which the Prime Minister iCsked for and got by a vote in Parliament, 
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As re^i the «nnouncement of His Majesty 'B Oovernment to de/iniiely decide 
Vo Igyvc eftexUo lUeit \)oUcy by means of a sin^flo llilt which will prorido alike 
autonomous constitution of the provinces and Federation of Provinces and States, 1 
notice from the official announcement from Simla of July 2nd, PJ32, that the words 
used by the Secretary of State which seemed to me to ^dve rise to the iuiprcssion that 
option was given to rrovinces to federate or not to federate, was intended to apply 
Ou\y to States and not Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the whole 
trend of the statement of the Secretary of Stale has been denied by introducing 
Provincial Autonomy lirst, leaving; I'cderation to follow when the States concerned 
express their readiness iicLually to federate and when the proposals lo be laid 
before Parliament are complete in all essentials. Tins seems to bo to involve the 

actual materialisation of Federation in uncertainty so far as time is concerned, f 

do not and cannot rejoice at Provinces having autonomous constitutiofis with 
uncertainty attaching to the centre. I do not claim that my views are necessarily 
sound, but 1 have maintained them very earnestly and expressed them pnbiieiy 
since 1932 and I believe mere 1‘rovincial Autonomy itself, una'*compaiiicd by 

simultaneous or nearly simukaneous changes at the (Jentro will make no a})peal to 
the vast majority of politically minded people in this country and, in my bumble 
judgment, will retard the progress and nnitication of the country and prevent 
Indians from settling down to eonstriietive work. I am fully aware these views are 
not held with favour in certain quarters, but J would be untrue to my conviction 
if I were to withhold them from Your Excellency or fnon the Govern men t. 

Much as I would like the Consultative Committee to succeed in its work, 1 do 
not think it can be a substitute for the PYdcr.il Stru<^tiire Committee or the 

Kound Table Conference, Jii the absemjc of any representatives of Jfis Majesty’s 
Government or P>ritish Ibiities it is obvious that no agreements can be arrived at 
by that Committee and oven though some sort of contact may be establisbcd 
between this Committee and Princes, agreemenis between British India and Princes 
would be inconclusive in the absence of representatives of iiis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and British Parties. 

For all these reasons, after prolonged consideration of all the issues involved, 1 
have come to the conclusion that the variation effieeted in procedure is not one 
merely of form but of substance. My faith in the method hitherto pursued 
continues unulTccted, but I have no such faith in the new procedure and 1 there- 
fore feel I cannot any longer usefully serve ou the Consultative Committee which 
has ceased to be the Working Committee of the Hound Table Conferenee, and is 
now an independent body whose work can no longer come up for linal review be- 
fore the Round Table Conference. I therefore feel it my duly to place my resigna- 
tion from the Consultative Committee in Your Excolleiiey’s hands. 

THE R. T. C. DELEGATES’ BOMBAY MEETING 


A meeting of the Round Table Conference delegates was held at Bombay on the 
lOtb. July. The following statement adopted by the meeting was issued to the press : — 

‘The undcr-raeutioned members of the Jtouiid Table Conference, having consider- 
ed with care the announcement made by the Hecretary of State in the House of 
Commons on June 27 and all the statements since made in explanation thereof, in- 
cluding Sir Samuel Hoare's statement ou July 7, are constrained to come to the 
conclusion that the new procedure is entirely diHerent, in substance and spirit, from 
the Conference method as expounded by Lord Irwin in October, 1929 aud July, 
1930 and by the Premier in December, 1931. They consider that the new procedure 
is symptomatic of a new policy and cannot produce, in that event, a constitution at 
all so satisfactory as that which the Conference method was designed to produce. 
The result is bound to be a great aggravation of the evils of the present situation. 
It is the considered and emphatic conclusion of the signatories that the maintenance 
of the Conference method is, as it was, an esseutial couditioii of their cooperation 
and support.’ 

The signatories were Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. Chiutamani, Mr. Kanaa Chandra Rao, Sir Cowasjeo Jehangir (junior), Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Mr. Jadhav, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Mr. S. B. Tambe aud Sir T. B. Sapru. 

The meeting also authorised the chairman to convey to Sir T. B. Sapni and 
Mr. Jayakar their full approval of their action in resigning the membership of the 
Consultative Committee. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION’S STATEMENT 


The Council of the All-India National Liberal Federation which met at R«ady- 
rooney Mansion, Bombay, on the 10th. July, under the Presidency of Mr. C, x- 
Ck'hitaniani, endorsed the decision of the Round Table Conferenci delegates after 
two hours’ deliberations. About thirty members were present. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

^Havio^ ^<iven careful consideration to the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
June 27 as well ns the subscrjiient explanation thereor, the Council of the National 
lAibcral Federation is convinced that the procedure is a ^^rave departure from the 
policy of British and Indian cooperation on an eijUal footing,’; in the workin^^ out of 
the future constitution of India on which plan and policy alone the Federation re- 
solved to cooi)erate whole-heartedly with the work of the (^inference. 

‘The Council protests emphatically a/^ainst the abandonment of the Round 
Table Confenmee, contrary to pledges solemnly f^iven on behalf of Uis Majesty’s 
Covernment by Lord Irwin and the Premier and the substitution therefor of a 
mclhod o^f action which cannot be expected to produce an agret;d constitution, 

I ho Council, therefore, resolves to withhold co-operation in all further stages of 
the constitutional enquiry and make it a condition of renewed cooperation that the 
Round 'J'able Conference method is fully restored.’ 

Iho Council also adopted a resolution demanding that provincial and central res- 
ponsibility should be introduced simultaneously, as the existence of an interval bet- 
ween the two parts was attended with serious disadvantages and risks, as also reso- 
lutions strongly disapproving of the promulgation of the new Emergency Powers 
Ordinance and expressing oiiposition to the civil disobedience campaign. 

LIBERAL MANIFESTO & WITHDRAWAL FROM R. T. C. 


On tho 9lh. August, the Porvantrf of India Society, Poona, released for publication 
the following manitcsio signed by a large number of prominent Indian politicians : — 

‘We consider the new procedure announced by the Secretary of State for India 
on June 27 so grave a departure from the Round Table Conference method as to 
be unacceptable. It does away with the ideas of equality during the discussion bet- 
ween the British and Indian delegates and that agreement between them was to be 
tho basis of the proposals to be laid before l^irliaraent. The Round Table JConfer- 
cncc method was devised with the special object of serving these two ideas and its 
procedure could easily be adopted to ensure expedition . We cannot conceive how 
thc^ R. r. C. method can be described as abrogating or bringing into question the 
ultimate supremacy of Parliament. In the circumstances we arc clearly of the 
opinion that the best interests of the country require that those of our countrymen 
invited to assist in the further stages of the constitution -makingishould 
withhold co-operation iiiiIchs and until the former method is restored.’ 

The signatories to the manifesto included 


/ . T- B- i^apru, (Raja Sir) Rampal Singh, 

(Sariiar) Mehtal) Suigh. (Sir) Phiroz Stthiia. X. M. .Toshi, C. V. Chintamani, B. S. 

^^'’‘^dhar, fc?yed Ali Zaheer, Sachidauand Siuha, Amranath Agarwal, 
M. L. run, Badrul Islam Ali Khan, Ilaraandan Prasad, J. B. Yomab Behrara, 
R. N. Basil, Iv. Jv. bukat (depressed Classes Loader). (^Sir) Syed Ali Imam, (Rai) 
Rajeswar Bali, «adiq fJassaiiul la, (Sir) Cowasjee Jehangir (Junior), (Dr) Naidu 
(Mayor of Poona), N. C. Kelkar, M. R. Javakar, H. N. Kunzfu, A. P. Sen, O. N. 
Rajbhaj (Depressed Classes Leader), R. P. Masani, V. N. Chandavarkar (Mayor of 
IJombay), H, V. Pochkbanawalla, Abdul Qayum Malik, Shamsuddin Hassan (Gener- 
al Secretary, Central Labour Federation, Punjab), Syed Haider Mehdi, 8. O. 
Cliowdliari. 


THE U. P. LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association, held at 
Allahabad on tho 24th. August with Mr. C. F. Chintamani in the chair, the comm- 
unal award was considered and after a discussion of more than two hours and 
a half the following resolution was passed by a largo majority , 

a. The United Provinces Liberal Association record their strong disapproval 
of the Government’s decision embodied in what has been called the communal 
award inasmuch as it retains and extends the evil of separate, communal and class 
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electorates, provides separate representation to numerous sectional interests, is 
calculated to impede the growth of a common imtional feeling and to accentuate 
communal bitterness, is unfair to the Hindu minorities of the Punjab and Bengal 
who have been allotted seats which are substantially less than their proportion to 
the population entitles them, and gives to Europeans, particularly in Bengal 
and Assam, excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

b. The Association reiterate their conviction that no system of responsible 
government >vhich is not based on joint electorates ciui j)romote the spirit of co- 
operation among the various communities, thereby ensuring its Huccessful working, 
and the development of public life on healthy, non-comrniinal and nonscc- 
tional lines. 

c. (i) The Association cannot approve of the arrangements for the representation 
of the so-called depressed classes, which amount to the creation of separate 
electorates for a section of the Hindu community. 

(ii) The Association regard the criteria of untoueliability laid down by the 
Franchise Committee as unjust to the United Provinces and would f strongly 
protest against their further extension if such a step is contemiilated. And they 
do not approve of the allotment of an excessive number of seats to them on 
this footing. 

d. The Association take particular exception to the dragging of women into 
communal electorates in the face of their strong and almost unanimous opposition 
to such a course. 

e. The Association arc surprised in the so-called communal 'award’ of decisions 
on the representation of interests as distinguished .from communities, the more as it 
had been authoritatively stated that the rccommeadaf ions of the Franchise Committee 
would be reviewed by the Consultative Committee and the Round .Table Con- 
ference before deeisions were taken thereon. 

f. The Association view with dismay the prospect of the establishment of 
second chambers in at least some provinces as indicated in the eomiminal ‘award’ 
as in their judgment such chambers arc not only utterly uniK'cessary but will subs- 
tantially detract from the value of the provincial autonomy tJiat has been promised. 

g. The Association must state that the conmiun.al ‘award' is of such a nature 
as to render very difficult the realisation of the Prime Minister's heliid ‘that in the 
end considerations of Indian needs will prevail and all communities will sec that 
their duty is to cooperate in working the new constitution, and they regret that the 
prospect opened out by the ‘award’ is anything but hoi)e‘ins])iring. 

h. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory nature of the ‘award’ the Liberal 
Association earnestly appeal to all the communities not to relax their great ellorl to 
win freedom for the motherland by securing Dominion Status. 

THE MADRAS LIBERAL LEAGUE: S RESOLUTION 

A general meeting of the Madras Libera! League was held at Madras on 
the 26 th. August with Sir P. S. Sirasirami Ahjar in the chair, to consider the 
Communal Award. The following resolution was unanimously passed 

‘While recognising that the decision of the communal problem by His Majesty’s 
Government was the result of the continued failure of the communities concerned 
to reach an agreement and the diisire of the Government to remove the obstacle 
created by the communal impasse to the framing of the new constitution and 
recognising also that under these circumstances it is not open to the people 
to repudiate the settlement by the Government or refuse to take part in the further 
steps necessary for the enactment of a satisfactory constitution, the Mad- 
ras Liberal League considers that it would bo wanting lin its duty to the Govern- 
ment and the people, if it failed to point out the fundamental 'defects of the 
scheme which have given rise to intense dissatisfaction and strong resentment 
among the general population of India. 

The Madras Liberal League is constrained to express its emphatic disapproval 
of the following among other objectionable features of the Communal Award 

(1) The one-sided manner in which the Lucknow Pact has been set aside and 
departed from to the serious prejudice of the Hindu community, treating the 
problem as affecting two provinces only, instead of all provinces ; 
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(2) the want of any uniformity or consistency in the granting of weigbtage 
to minorities ; 

(3) the excessive representation accorded to the European community in Bengal, 

(4) the inadequate representation accorded to Flindus in the Pnnjab and Bengal; 

(5) the practical guarantees of a statutory majority to the majority community 
in the Punjab ; 

(Oj the provision of separate communal electorates for Hindu and Mahomedan 
women in opjiosition to their unanimously expressed views ; 

(7) the failure to provide any i inducement to the communities which have been 
unduly favoured to give up the principle of separate electorates and draw more 
closely towards the other communities. 

THE W. I. NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

The council of the Western India National ijibcral Association, at a meeting 
held at Bombay on the 10th. September, adopted the following resolutions 

(!) The council, while welcoming the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
to abandon the proceilure nnnounccJ i>y (ho Secretary State in his statement 
of Juno 27, are of oj)iniun that the new scheme of procedure announced by His 
Excellency the Viceroy will be acceptable jirovided the vagueness and doubt re- 
garding the following jiomts’were satisfactorily cleared up so that the conference 
method may be fully restored : — 

(«) III framing the agenda for the conference it should not be open to the 
Government to exclude any questions which the Indian delegates may consider 
relevant for (he purpose of framing the now constitution. It should be perfectly 
open to the Indian delegates to require that any such question should be in- 
cluded in the ng(Mjda and discussed. 

(h) Although the press may not be asked to bo present during the deliberations 
of the conft'rence, stejis should l)C taken for ki'ejiing the ])ublic informed about 
the course of dist ussions and the conclusions arrived at from time to time. ^ 

(c) While tile advice and opinion of experts and businessmen mnv bo invited 
on financial and other safeguards, these must finally be discussed and decided by 
the conference. 

(d) Tlie hiatus between the establishment of provincial autonomy and respon- 
sibility at the federal centre should ho as short as possible, not exceeding a few 
months. In no event should responsibility at the centre be put otf because of diffi- 
culties attending the creation of the federation. 

(2) The council trusts that the British delegation will include representatives of 
all parties in Parliament. 

(!1) The council further urge that in order to evolve a constitution giving real 
self-government to India and to make the working of it a success, it is essential 
that measures should be immediately taken to restore a calm and helpful atmosp- 
here of goodwill and to secure tlie association of all parties in the task of constitu- 
tion-making, and for that end the council appeal both to the Government and the 
Congress, respectively, to abandon repressive measures and civil disobedience simul- 
taneously. 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION OF INDIA 

The following is the text of the resolutions relating to the constitutional proce- 
dure, Ordinance Bill, and the Ottawa agreement, passed by the Council of the Na- 
tional Liberal I'ederation held under the chairmanship of Mr. C, Y. Chiniamani 
at Bombay on the 24th September : — 

(1) ‘While the Council of the National Liberal Federation welcome the revision 
of procedure in connection wdth the constitutional inquiry which was announced by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on Sept. 5, they arc of opinion that in order to enable 
the members of the party to co-operate in the w'ork of the next Conference, it 
should be made clear Avithout delay and beyond the possibility of doubt by the 
issue of an authoritative statement that discussion will not be limited to any agenda 
that may bo fixed by His Majesty’s Government and that it will be within the 
competence of members to raise any issue and make any proposal relevant to the 
future constitution including more particularly the subject of Defence and Indiani- 
satioD of the Army and of a responsible central government for British India in 
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case it appears likely that all-India federation does not materialise or may be un- 
duly delayed and that no issue will be treated as a dosed question as none has 
been decided by the last two soHsions of the Round Table Conference. 

(2) ‘In the opinion of the Council the British delectation to the Conference 
should include as before reprcHentatives of all three parties and not only of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

(3) ‘The Council are of opinion that a report of the proceeding's should be pub- 
lished from time to time for general information. 

(4) ‘As the adequate representation of proj^ressive Indian opinion derives added 
importance from the severe limitation of numbers, the Council emphasize the neces- 
sity of a most careful selection of the personnel of the Conference so us to secure 
a strong!; leaven of nationalist opinion. 

(5) ‘For ensuring the smooth and successful workinp; of the new constitution, 

the Council arc convinced that it is essential that the Cotif^ress should be represen- 

ted at the Conference, and they appeal both to Government and the Congress to 
render this possible.’ 

‘The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India utterly disapprove of 
the Bill to embody in the permanent law of the land many of the very drastic 
provisions curtailinp; the liberty of person, of association and of the Press and 
greatly enlarging the powers of the Executive, and earnestly hope that it will 
not receive the sanction of the Legislature. 

‘The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are strongly of 

opinion that the Ottawa Trade Agreement should not be rat died by the present 

Government and Legislature and the qiustion should be left over for consideration 
by the Government and Legislature which will come into being under the new 
constitution.’ 

THE UNITED PROVINCES LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a m.ecting of the United Provinces Liberal Association, held at Allahabad on 
the 1st. November, with Mr. C. Chinlamani in the chair, the following resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously 

(1) The United Provinces Liberal Association arc strongly opposed to the 
establishment of a second chamber of the provincial legislature as biaiig both un- 
necessary and harmful. 

The provincial legislature will be seized of only subjects of domestic concern as 
distinguished from the central which will be concerned with matters of high finance, 
national defence and foreign policy and, therdorc, a second chamber is not wanted. 

The second chamber representative of only the iqiper (‘lassi's ])ossessing vested 
interests, will hamper progressive agrarian Icgislatioii devised to beneiit the tenantry 
and will thereby increase popular discontent and may strengthen the forces of 
direct action by making people hopeless of th(‘ success of constitutional c/lorts. 

There is the less need ancl justification for a second chamber of a legislature 
which instead of being constituted on a democratic territorial basi.s, will consist of 
representatives of various special and separate electorates belonging to diflerent 
classes, communities and interests. 

The Association deem it their duty to emphasise that the promised ^provincial 
autonomy’ will lose very much of its value and eflicicncy with a popular nouse of 
the legislature representative of an electorate broken up into many sections, an 
upper house for the special benefit of the privileged classes, and reserved powers — 
legislative and financial, ordinary and extraordinary— in the hands of the Governor. 
If the object of the coming reforms is political appeasement it will not be achieved 
by such reactionary provisions in the constitution. 

(2) The United Provinces Liberal Association strongly disapprove of the Ordi- 
nance Bills, all India and provincial, introduced in the Assembly and to be intro- 
duced in the provincial council. In the opinion of this Association there is no 
justification for such extraordinary legislation, so retrograde and so drastic, which 
places the liberty of person, of the press and of association virtually at the mercy 
of the executive, besides glaring obstacles in the way of legitimate efforts to streng- 
then the position of Swadeshi industries. The bills, if passed into law, will in effect 
mean a continuation of the Ordinance regime of the past ten months, which has 
greatly strained the relations between the Government and the people, and can only 
result in increased discontent. 
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7'h(! Iiidi.in sitii:itioii waH raised in tho Id ons(‘ of Commons Ixdori! it.K adjuirnmcnt 
on tho 1 3th. July, Sir Samuel Iloarr poiiifrd out that two overriding factors were 
the necessity to spec'd up (he constitutional situation and that in the ultimate 
resort, l*arIiaOH‘nt must decide oji the tTOvc'rnmenl pro))osals. ile added that the 
(fovernment was very anxious to have the continued t’o-operation of Indians on 
the ('onsiiltative ( -ommitta'C. ddicrc would he cr)nsu]tation between individual Indians 
during summer and autumn and he would he ^^lad to hear su/^'^estions whe-h would 
irnj)rove on his recent pro[) 0 .sals to speed up the procedure. 

Sir S. Iloar('’s statement in the Commons was in reply to the Lahourile, 3fr. 
Marian Innes, uho declaim'd that (here had he(‘n the gravest de j^arture from the 
Kound Talile Conference method of discussing and setdinjj: th<‘ Indian problem. Ho 
said if tlm problem of financiil safe/^uards was fjcoin^ to bo relegated to a discussion 
between th(' Secretary of State and a few individuals, however exalted, there was a 
very substantial d('partur<‘ from the ICuind Table method. 11(3 asked whidher every 
phase of Indian opinion would have access to the Joint Select C-ommittee. Other- 
wisf' he di'clari'd (here would be a substantial departure from the Kound Table me- 
thod. He concluded that the l/djour Opposition held themselvc^s entirely free to 
determine their line of conduct in reirard to any future ])roj)osHls as lon^ as the 
(TOV(Tnmeiit abandoned the liOund Table method. 

Sir S. Iloftrc r(pli('d: “I am afraid that rpie^tions of procedure very often lead 
to a misund(Tstandin^ even amon^ oursc'lves. 1 ho|)e to be able to show, durine; the 
iew minutes I am speakinjr. t hat there are mi^^nnd'T-itandinfrs between the front 
Ix'ueh oppositi; and this bemdi here. If that is tin* case lad ween eolleanoies in this 
Hous(', it is obviously much easier to happen between Indians in India and Kritish 
ri'presentatives here. * If across this floor there can be misutuh'rstandin^. how much 
easier it is to have mi.-^understandin<; over a distat.ee of six thousand miles. I hope 

to show in tlie course of my r^anarks that a ^ojd deal of the trouble in my view 

is due to a series of misunderstandings. 

First. let us face the actual facts of the situation. Mr. Mornfan .lones is rpiite 
ri}.>:ht in snyin^ that certain distinc;uished Indian public men are p::ravely anxious 
as to the projiramme aunouncixl in (he House ten days ay;o. Thri'c of them, Hir 
Tej Kahadur Sapru, Mr. .layakar and Mr. .loshi have resigned from the C'onsulta- 
tivt3 Committee. They and 10 others who met in Korubay on Sunday have sent me 
and the I’rime Minister a protest a.Lcainst our proj^rammo of procedure. At the 
same timi’ the House should know that I have had other communications from 

India, also from very representative Indian public men, represc'ul in^ more than one 

^reat interest in India, strongly approving of the procedure I descrilied ten days 
a^o. I say that this afternoon not in any way to underrate the disappoint ment 
I feel owin^ to the action taken by Sir T. I>. Sapru and his coIIeaf>ues but to show 
that, on this rpiestion, there is a substantial body of opinion in India strongly 
behind the (iov('rnmcnt prop:ramme of iwocedure. 

I would be the last iierson to underrate the loss we would fc'l if Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru and his colleagues are unable to co-operate with us in the latter stages 
of the Constitutional programme. I had the pleasure of servine: uith tlu'sc j 2 :cntlr- 
mcn last autumn and the preceding: autumn and I can testify to the } 3 :reat value of 
their political experience, anility and knowledge of constitutional questions, which 
has b(‘en acknowleclj;cd by every member of the Kound Table (lOnferencc. I should 
be very sorry if the period of co-operation between them and us is broujj;ht to a 
termination. 1 should be pa Jeiilarly sorry if it is brought to an end as a result 
of misunderstanding that might be cleared up. 

We have not had too easy a time cither here or in India since last December. 
Those of us ready to proceed with the constitutional programme had our steps com- 
promised at every turn by complications brought to the scene by the campaign of 
non-co-operation launched by the Congress at the end of the year. At every turn, 
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the renewal of Congress non-co-operation campaign made our vffiy more difficult 
here. I am sure it made the way of Indian Liberals much more difficult in India. 
I venture to say that this afternoon and show how very difficult the course of events 
has been both for them and us during the last six months, 

Let us look at the position as it is to-day. For years past we have had a 

scries of inquiries of every kind into almost every important feature of Indian life. 

I have satisfied myself that this continuous ‘series of inquiries, necessary as I admit 
it was, has none the less been one of the most disturbing factors of Indian political 
life. No one has known Avhat is going to happen. 

Officials of the Indian Government were left in uncertainty as to the ultimate 
policy of Plis Majesty’s Government. 

Indians, whether members of the Congress, whether Indian Liberals, whether 
member of this or that community, had never known week after week and month 
after month wliat was going to happen. That had a most unfortunate effect not 
only on the political situation, but also on the economic situation in. India as a whole. 
Business men have been left in doubt as to the future. Everyone in this Houbo 

will admit how disastrous from the business point of view is such a long period 

of long drawn-out uncertainties. 

Jn view of this situation, which wdll be admitted, J think, by every member of 
the JIouso, I have had rejiresentation after representation Ifrom Indians to bring to 
an end the period of suspense. They said to me by word of mouth and in letter 
after letter : “Do let us know where we are, do let the Biiiibh Government 
produce its proposals and bring to au end this long drawn-out jH’iiod of 
uncertainty.” In view of these representations it seemed to the Government that 
it was absolutely necessary to speed up iiroccdure if we were going to restore in 
India some measure of (jonndence about the future. Further, it seemed to us quite 
essential that we should speed up procedure if we were going to advance by one 
Bill, rather tbnn by two Bills. If we ado})ted the alternative whieh nniny members 
on these benches desired that we should jjrocoed in two slag(*s. that we should 
have rroviiicial Autonomy Bill first and Federal Bill subsequently, wo might then 
have introduced Ihovincial Autonomy and might then have had a whole series of 
formal discussions going on at the centre, d'hcre therefore would not have been 
anything like the satin' (;bj<ctiou against the number of big formal ceremonial 
meetings going on in Lniidou, But, as I said in the 1 louse the other day, it was 
clear to me tliat it was the g* neral desire of most polil iejilly-mindcd Indians (hat 
we should jiroceed in one Bill. Ibirticularly it was the ilesire of tliosc distinguislu'd 
Indians who have now dissociated themselves from our programme ; j>artieularly 
it was men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. U. .layakar who were most 
insistent on procedure in one Bill. 

ft was quite impossible within any reasonalile time to proceed in om- Bill if 
once again we were going to have these big meetings during tlie autumn and wdn- 
Icr months. It was not that Ciovcrnment had any ulttnior motive. Nothing of 
the kind. It was simply that wc came definitely to th(' \ iew ihat it we were to 
proceed in one Bill we must speed up procedure on some such liues as I jirojmsed 
ten days ago. Accordingly, we have attempted to adajit pioc<‘dure to two overriding 
factors. There arc two factors that override all this constitutional d(‘velopment. The 
first factor I have just described is that of the necessity of spied. Secondly, there is 
(he factor that, in the ultimate resort, it is Parliament that must take the final 
decision of any Government proposals. That factor has been made clear from the 
beginning of Jisciission at the Round Table Conference. It has been made clear 
from time to time by Lord Irwin, then Viceroy, and subsequently in the inter- 
change of coiTcspondence between Mr. Baldwin, then leader of the Opposition and 
the iTirne Minister. 

Somehow or other, wc have to adapt procedure bo that, on the one hand, we 
have speed, and, on the other hand, we have the ultimate control of Parliament 
and that, within those factors, by every means in our power, we should maintain 
Indian co-operation whieh has been of so great advantage. 

Let me ucseribe to the House how wc arc alterapling to reconcile these some- 
what divergent conditions in describing the various steps we propose to take. I 
shall be answering all questions put by Mr. Morgan .lones. 

Let me deal with the criticism not made by Mr. Morgan Jones but by some of 
our friends in Indim namely, that we have broken the pledges w'hich we. gave in 
the White Paper. That is not the case in any way. The Prime Minister, in his 
Statement, was very careful, and wisely so, to leave open the exact methods of fu- 
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ture co-operation. He was wise for this reason that nobody could foresee exactly 
what was goin^ to happen in the months before us and indeed since December. 

Two very new factors have emerged in the conslitutional picture. In the first 
place, in December we had hoped that it would not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to f,dve any communal decision. Hince then, owin^ to the failure of the com- 
munities to af^rec araonp^st themselves, w’c have had to undertake to give a decision 
and, let me repeat, lest there should be any misunderstanding, that we intend to 
make it during this summer. Secondly, we had hoped in December still to retain 
the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues. 

Unfortunately, these new features developed in the picture and it shows^ if any 
proof is needed, how very wise the Prime Minister was to give a pledge in general 
rather than specific terms. In any case, what matters in the i)Iedge of that kind is 
the spirit in which it is carried out and the spirit in which we hope to carry it out 
is gchiiinely the S])irit of co-operation. 

I know that many prominent Indians regard me as a particularly reactionary, 
firesome and Conservative Secretary of State, unsympathetic towards all their as- 

F irations, and hostile to all their ])rogramme. J am sorry that is the picture, which 
dare say they have drawm of me, but I do not myself think it to be a true one. 
In any case, let me suggest to my Indian friends the kind of way in which we still 
hope to get their co-operation. 

First of all, we are very anxious to have their continued co-operation on the 
Gonsultative CommifIcT. We had hoped, when the Con.sultative Committee w'as 
fornivd at the beginning of the year, that it would be possible to make it a micro- 
cosm {)f the whole Conference. Wc made it as representative as we ever could of 
the whole Round Table (Conference. We gave an undertaking that reports of the 
various Committees which went to India should be put before them. It was clear 
to us that if the Consultative (Committee would help us with co-operation over this 
very wide field, not only would it be giving us very valuable help, but it w’ould bo 
enabling us here very much to speed up the programme and introduce the Constitu- 
tion Bill at a much earlier date. 1 still hope that, with Indian co-operation, the 
(Consultative Committee may greatly help over this very wide field covered by its 
agenda. 

Mr. Morgan Jones has asked what is meant by the phrase uted in connection 
with the meeting of the Consultative Committee. The })hrase was that, on the 
asBUption that the communal decision was given, the Consultative Committee would 
then meet. I am not giving the exact words but that is the substance. That |>hrase 
“assuming that the obstacles were removed” was inserted in our statement for 
this reason. 

That meant that Moslem delegates on the Consultative Committee 'had refused 
to continue the discussion until the communal (question was decided and until 
they saw whether Moslem claims had been met. It was, therefore, necessary to 
put in fa pharse of that kind. It means nothing more than that. It means 
that, assuming that the obstacles which impeded consultation with Moslem delegates 
are removed, the Consultative (Committee will meet. I hope that Consultative 
Committee will meet and that we will have the co-oj)craiion of distinguished Indians. 

Next, there w’cre to be consultations between individual Indians during the 
Summer and Autumn months. Mr. Morgan Jones said that these Indians would 
not be representative in character. I am afraid they will not be representative in 
character and more than members of the Round 'Table Conference were representa- 
tive in character. Wc have been dealing all along with prominent individuals. Wo 
will deal w’ilh prominent individuals again. Our reason for proposing that these 
discussions should take place wdth a few individuals is simply this. Mr. Morgan 
Jones (juoted the case of financial safeguards. It was that made us suggest this 
procedure. Many Indians last year took the view that the discussions of financial 
safeguards in the nature of things would take place much better informally and 
confidentially betw'ccn individuals, as financial and commercial safeguards are 
mainly question for trader, businessmen and financiears. It seemed to us that by 
this means we might be better able to bring individual Indians into direct touen 
with the people, who, in mr oy cases, really matter much more than politicians. 
There is not more than that m our minds. 

Let me pass to the next stage, the Joint Select Committee stage. Our procedure 
there is an unprecedented procedure. We are anxious to bring Indians into con- 
sultation and co-operation with the Joint Select Committee" before this House takes 
any final decisions and it is our firm intention to make that Indian co-operation 
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and ronsiiltation as cfTeclivo aR ever we can diirinp; the stn^^c of Joint Committee. 
We beli<'ve that the .Toint Select Committee will really ho carrying on the epirit 
of the Round Table Conference, (hat it will be the apirit of thi; procedure of the 
Round Table Conference njiplied to the particular conditions at the time. Moreover, 
at the Joint Select Committee, Indians will have tli(^ fi^reat advantage tliey never 
would have had at the Round Table C-onferenee of seeing specillc proposals of the 
Covernrnent. The H])ccitic proposals of the (lovernment w'ill be put bcJoic represon- 
tatiyes of this llouse and the House of J^ords and before the re))resentalives of 
India and a disenssion of that kind Mill be far more profitable than necessarily 
indefinite discussions of a lar^>;e bmly like the Round Table Conference where obvi- 
ously Government is not in a position to put its concreti' proposals bi'fore the Con- 
ference. For overriding reason the only body before which Government can put 
its Bp(‘cific proposals is rarliamcnt itself. 

1 hope J have said enough to show that it is our most sincere desire at every 
sta^e I have enumerated to retain Indian en-ojicratioii. I hope I have said enou^li 
to show that the only reason for ehaiij^ine; the pro/^ranime is our desire to sjx'ed 
up proeeduro. I have heard no sii”e:es(ion from any (jnarter as to any bettc'f 
menus than those Government has sii^^^csled, tin.' conditions beiiii;- the need fnr 
spi'cd, (he iKcd for co-operation between Rrilisli and Indian rcprcsioitatives and 
lastly, the overriding iiec'd that the ultimate eourt to which the spi'citie proposals 
must be referred is the Ili^di (Vmrt of Rarliament. I shall be 'rlad to hear from 
British or Indian (juarters any snjj:<::('stioiis for fiiliilliiit; those eoiiditioiis and carry- 
ing out oiir proj^ramnie more < tl'ectively, more expeditiously and more syiujiathcli- 
caliy than the proposals I made ten days ae:o." 

Afiss Ratltbinic (Independent) askeil if Sir Samtu*! Iloare proposi'd to fill f::a])s 
in the Consultative Committee caused by the rcsijL^nation of three Indian liberals 
by ap])ninlin^ any other n'preseiitat ives to the same body from moderate and 
nalionalist opinion and, seeomlly. did In^ still mi'an to kt'cp oj>en tlie possibility 
foreshadowed in his sju'cch on .lutu', Lf7 in which he said lliat it mi^ht be that thi* 
course of discussions at the Consultative Comniilli'e mi^^ht jirove tlial malte»'S would 
not be ripe for formiilalioii oi ddinite ))roposals for eonsuleralioii of tlu' doint Sebet 
Committee without furtiior consultation of a more formal charaet.i'r and then went 
on to foreshadow the calling of a more' formal committee in London, Does 8ir S. 
Jloare still hold open that possibility ? 

Sir Samuel Iloarc rejilied : The statement is exactly as I made it Cm days 
As to honourable lady’s first question, I cannot answer it to-day. 


INDIAN DEBATE IN COMMONS 

nOVSK OF COMMONS— 22mL DFCEMBKII IU:12 

Air. Morgan Jones initialed the Indian debate on the motion for luljournmcnt 
in the House of Commons to-day. 

Mr. .Jones referred to disclosures made by tlu; Whitley Report on the economic 
condition and requested an assurance that the Government was not overlookin'' 
its responsibilities. The Labour Barly had nqieatedly raised the subject of the 
Ordinances. Good Government was no adenuade siibstilute for Self-Government. 
Ho appealed in all sincerity to *^ir S.imiK;! Ifoare to examine the (nieslion of the 
revision of the Ordinances in the li^-ht of the sentiment of Christians. It was 
possible for the Government to say, wo arc willin'^ to forgive if the (kinj/rcss will 
give a foimal expression of their wish to withdraw from civil disobedience and 
abandon the civil disobedicnec movement.’' 1'he Government claimed that they had 
largely crusljcd the e/Iectiveness of civil disobedience and (he Government could afford 
to do a generous big thing. 

Mr. Morgan Jones appealed to the Government as an act of grace to make a 
generous gesture, to bury the hatchet, to let bygones bo bygones and invite people 
to co-operate with the Government in the severe and heavy tasks imposed on them. 
He requested the re-endorscmcnt of the Government’s declarations and also a plain 
statement on the positions of the Round Tabic Conference, 

Mr. Jones asked 8ir S. Hoare not to allow the Conference to emd without 
some definite issues being finally recorded. He asked for an assuraueo that the 
Goyenmiwit had not departed in the slightest degree from the pledge given by the 
Duke oi Connaught ou behalf of the King in lU-^L h ^ 
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Sir S. Hoare afireed to every word of Mr, Jones’ complaint of disgraceful Labour 
conditioiiH in any parts of India. (Mr. Morgan Jones had said that the disclosures 
of the Whitley Ileport were such as to make all feel their cheeks blush with 
shame.) The tfifTiculty was that the administration of Labour questions being a 
transferred subject, there was little or no direct control from London. They were 
fully alive to the need of great improvement in the Labour condition. All his 
influence was being exercised in the direction of helping the Central and Provincial 
Coverninents to raise their standard. 

Evidence had convinced Sir S. lloare that the India longue Delegation only 
saw one side of the picture and were prejudiced against seeing the other side. 

Sir S. Hoare said that the Congress, from the start, has stage-managed the 
picture which they wished the delegation to see. 

8ir S. Hoare quoted from the Congress headquarters instructions as evidence 
of stage-management. 

Mr. Lansbury interrupted, claiming that under the rules of the House, docu- 
ments should be tabled. 

Sir S. Hoare replied that the rule applied only to official documents. A long 
argurmuit ensued. 

The Speaker ruled tiiat this was a matter for Sir S. Hoare 's discretion. 

Finally the dispute was settled by 8ir fc?. Hoare otiering to let Mr. Lansbury 
see the document. 

The general situation was definitely better. There were tw’o outward visible facts 
showing that the cause of goodwill was fitrcngtheiiing. One was the ratification of 
the Ottawa Agreement without any intluence of pressure being brought to bear on 
the Assembly from London. 

The fact that the Agreements had been ratified by a majority independently of 
the ofheial vote was a most signitieant evidence of the goodwill between the Indian 
Legislature and Imperial Parliament. 

The second exam file concerned the Emergency Ordinances, which he had always 
hated. No one wished the Ordinances to continue a day longer than necessary. 
Tney liad decided months ago that it would bo more satisfactory if rf’sponsibility 
for. dealing with threats to law and order were imposed on the legislatures rather 
than on the Oovcruor-Ocncrars Ordinances. 

He >velcometl legislation giving Central and Provincial Oovernmciits sufficient 
powers to deal with any recrudescence of trouble. This was a very satisfactory 
change in the situation, showing that there was a great body of public opinion 
behind thi; Oovernmciit. It also sliow’ed that the Indian Legislatures were prepared 
to shoulder responsibility in dealing with the situation. He added, “the result is 
that, by the Ix’ginning of the new year we shall find ourselves in the position that 
we will reipiirc emirgcncy ordinances no longer. The Legislatures have, of their 
own free will, given the Covernment necessary powers to deal with the situation. 
J am glad to announce that by the b(‘ginning of the new* year, there will be no 
further emergency orders. This legislation has also been passed by ordinary 
methods without the need of the oflicial vote.” 

[ Sir S. Hoare's reference to the ordinances applied also to the Press Ordi- 
nance.] 

Sir 8. Hoare said that the personnel of the Kound Table Conference only 
diflered from the personnel of the last tw'o Conferences by the fact that the 
Congress and Labour Party were not co-operating. Otherwise it was essentially the 
same, being representative of the biggest bodies of Indian opinion. He denied the 
charge of secrecy. The Conference had decided to abandon unrestricted pub- 
licity in favour of a restricted one, which w'as thought belter. He thought on the 
whole it had given a very fair picture of the happenings at the Conference. 

The Government were trying to get out of the Conference as much agreement 
as they cuuld between Indian opinion and ourselves. He w'ould be the last person 
in the world to be too optimistic particularly with regard to Conferences. However, 
they had a scries of most us'^^ul and, on the whole, satisfactory discussions. The 
Kound Table Conference took for the text the White Papers which had not been 
departed from Government attitude towards Provincial Autonorav and responsibility 
at the Centre was unchanged. The Round Table Conference had tried to fill many 
gaps left in the White Papers and carry out the implications of the general princi- 
ples accepted by the great majority of the House. 

51 
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The Conference would end ns the previous Conferences, with a series of reports. 
Jf the Opposition would read the report they would a^^recj that most useful work 
had been done, work which was quite inevitable in order to clear the ground for a 
meeting of the Joint Select Commitlec. They would also find that a great 
measure of agreement had been reached between not only the Government but 
the whole of the British delegation and a great body of Indian delegates assembled 
in London. 

Let them wait, said Sir Samuel Hoarc, till the CoiifcTencc was over, which was 
probably a matter of a few days. The Opposition would then have an opportunity 
of studying the reports. 

Keplying to Mr. Morgan Jones’s appeal, Bir B. Hoare said that the situation 
was definitely better than throe months ago. They had evidences of goodwill wnico 
he had referred to, which had been rather rare in recent years, but which went to 
show that they W’ere beginning a new ehapter. There was the further fact that the 
legislatures had given llie (fovernments power to deal with any dangerous situation. 
These were tacts which the CJovernmciit would ccrlainlY take into account and would 
use to the full in order to render it possible for everybody who was willing to ttike 
a share in moulding the new constitution and was willing to eo-uperale with them 
on general lines. « i i 

Two White Papers had already been jniblished. Bir S. lloare concluded, 
“We arc following the situation very carefully. Well, I ask the House not to press 
me further.” 

Mr. Lanaburu (hanked Sir B. Hoars for courteously oll'ering to show the Con- 
gress document, "but ihought there was some misunderstanding. hen Bir B. 
Hoare spoke of goodwill he should bear in mind that any giving way should be 
done by the stronger side. Nearly a year had passed since Mr. (iundhi was im- 
prisoned with others to get certain (iledges, but the pledges ext rattled that way were 
not much use. He urged Bir B. Hoare between now and Bunday to consider Avhe- 
ther it was uot worth while to make a big gesture and set these men free in a 
spirit of goodwill. 

The debate then ended. 



THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 

INDIAN DELEGATION’S REPORT 


The Oovcrnmeiit, of Jndia rtleascd for publication on the 12l:h. October 1932 the 
Kcport of the India I )cIc(::ation to the Jmperial Keoiiorni <5 Conference at Ottawa. 

The Report eoiisists of nearly 82 patj::e 8 with Bchedulcs eontaininpj the list of 
articles witli the rate of nrefcrtnee ad valorem, the statements made by the Indian 
Dele^ratioti at Ottawa and also a note l)y CJcorjjjc Schuster and Sir Henry 

Sirakosch on monetary and financial questions. A list of articles has also been 
included in the reiiort showiiq^ at what rate preference is to be f^iven to each 
commodity. 

The Report traces the history of the discussions on Imperial Preference in Indta 
and shows how till very lately India had consistently rejected all proposals for a 
policy of })!•( ference on the ground that India had nothing to p:ain by it. 

'J'he (h‘l(;:ation holds that since those decisions had been taken, circumstances 
had entirely changed. lU’itain had decided on a policy of reciprocal preference 
within the Krnpirc which, it says, India could not reject without imperilling^ the 
market for her products in the Empire. 

The Report ( jidcavours statistically to show that a policy of preferential taritis 
will be in th(' best interests of India. 

The followiiifj; are extracts from the Report : 

New" Situation In India 

Chapter II of the report runs as foilow’s 

18. The Import Duties Act and the announcement of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kin^nlom created an entTcly new situation for India. It was no 
loiic:cr a question rd what India stood to ^min from the adoption of a fjcnerai 
s ‘hi'me of trade preferences throuizhout the Empire. The tariffs of the various 
Dominions nheady contained provisions for the ^rant of ])rcferencos in some cases 
to the rnanufact uri's of the Euit.<Ml Kimzdom, and in others to p;oods ori^ziuating in 
any Empire country. The United Kinsrdom had now fully committed itself to the 
adoption of a reciprocal policy, and this cxami>lc mi^ht ho expected to be followed 
by similar action in important ])arts of the Colonial Empire and by the adoption 
of the principle of rceinro^dty by Dominions which had hitherto conceded uncondi- 
tional preference. The is^ue so ‘lone: debated whether there should be a Koncral 
sclK'mc of trade prcfcrimce within the Empire was now settled and question 

which those responsible for India’s fiscal interests had to face was whether India 
was justified in maintaining^ her former attitude of aloofness, whether in fact sue 
could afford to stand out of an sif^rccnient which semed likely to include most, it 
not all, Emriire countries other than herself. It was no lonp:cr a question of what 
India stood to gain but of what she stood to lose. 


Interests or India’s Export Trade 

19. The para mount consideration to be borne in mind was of course the inter- 
ests of India’s export trade. Generally speakinfz, India is an exporter of raw pro- 
duce and an importer of manufactured izoods, and the major protion of her exports 
may be classed as n^^ricultiiral, the most important items being raw cotton, raw 
iute rice and other food grains, oilseeds and tea. The exports of raw produce also 
include minerals such as manganese ore, and olher articles such as limber ana lac 
which arc not the products of agriculture. Finally, India is an exporter of 
faetiired goods such as jute and cotton manufactures, and of what may be cabea 
semi-manufactures, a category which wmuld include the vegetable oils, tanned hides 
and skins, pig-lead, pig-iron and semi-fiiiishcd steel. Though for the present manu- 


factured goods are of less prominence among Indian exports than the raw products, 
it must be expected that, the growth of industries in India, the importance of 

the manufacturing side will tend to increase. . .u 4 . • 

20. On both sides the position of India is vulnerable. It is true that la the 
nrodiiction of raw jute she has no serious competition and possesses wnat is lor 
practical purposes a monopoly, but the number of such commodities is very Bmall, 
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and even where India is by far the larpfcst supplier of a parficular commodity— the 
ITnitod Kinp;dnm, for example, takes more than 00 per cent of her imports of myra- 
boloras from India— the trade in these commodities is exposed to the competition of 
other articles, natural or synthetic, which will serve the same purpose as India’s 
natural products. Thus, for example, the tanner uses many other tannin^^ materials 
besides myrabolams, or ap:ain, to take another example, India has no dangerous 
rival ns an exporter of lae, but the competition between natural lac and synthetic 
substitutes is of the keenest and most formidable kind. Apart from the small clas.s 
of commodities indicated above. India’s exports of ap:ricultural and other raw pro- 
duce are in competition with similar articles produced in many othc^r countries. 
India has no monopoly, and if she is to retain the trade she has already built up 
and to extend her trade in new directions in accordance with variations in world 
demand, she must see to it that outlets for her produce which have hitherto been 
open are not closed a^^ainst her. 

21. The United Kingdom is the lar^i^ost sinfj^le purchaser of Indian ^oods and 
the ehanii^o of fiscal policy already desenbed was, for India, a matter of first class 
importance. Up to 1031, on each occasion when the United Kintrdom imposed pre- 
ferential duties the benefit was extended freely to ail ])arlK of the Empire and no- 
thin" vvas asked in return. The new policy extended the prefi'ii'iitial system to a 
far wider ranpje of commodities, hut. on a reciprocal basis, and India could not with 
any reason expect that the United Kinefdom would be williii^r to accord to her a 
one-sided preference, or treat her more liberally than she was prepared to treat the 
Dominions. Nor was it only the new prefereneos which were in question. The 
older Acts imposing; the revenue duties, it is true, and the Finance Act of UfU 
w’hich reimposed the tea duty and restored the preference, contained no time limit 
such as was imposed by tlie Import Duties Act, but once the j^riiicijde of recipro- 
city was accepted it would have been idle to hope that the two sets of duties 
would be kept permanently in water-ti^ht compartments, tin* om* set n'cijn'oeal and 
the other non-reciproeal. Sooner or later the principle of reeiproeity would extend 
to the whole range of duties and it became a matter of urgency to review the posi- 
tion as a whole. 

PossipLE RnsrLTs of Rj:f('sal of Pju:i’FRfnc’[: 

22. As soon as the facts were examined, it heeamo evident that a system of 

preferences from which India was exelud(^<l. whib* other parts of the ICnipire were 

admitted, w'ould be a serious mattf*r for India, So far as the Dominions are eon- 

eerned, direct compel iiion is eorifim*d to food grains such as v\h'at and barley, to 
tobacco and hardwoods, and to mineral ])rodiicis such as h‘ad and zinc. Put with 
the Colonies the position is widely dilferent. Direct eompOition exiends to the 
whole range of tropical and scmi-tropi<-al prodin-is ; in sotn ' commodit i<‘S, such as 
tea and spices and the vegqtalile oils, th'ir txpoiis already rival or exceed tlioso of 
India, and in many others, such as groini<linUK and .yimilar oil '''(‘ds, tliey constitute 
an alternative source of supply which in course of time would prove a real menace 
to India’s trade with the United Kingdom. There is no n'uson to doubt that so 
long as the competition is on equal terms India can hold her own. liut if the com- 
petition were intensified under the stimulus of a preforenee in which India had no 

share, India’s trade must inevitably sutler. 

23. The risk which India might incur by a refusal to negotiate was most obvi- 
ous in the case of tea. The two great Empire producers are India and Ceylon, and 
both are exposed to competition from the Dutch East Indies, the extent and mag- 
nitude of which was not fully appreciated until the removal of the tea duty in the 
United Kingdom in 1929 brought to and end the preference which Empire tea hud 
previously enjoyed. The duty w'as restored with an enhanced preference of 2d. a 
pound in April ]9iI2, but had India be(*n excluded, it is not too much to say that 
the consequences to the Indian tea industry must have been disastrous. The United 
Kingdom is by far the largest consumer of tea in the world, and more than half of 
its requirements are supplied by India, the value of the retained imports from 
India in 1929 amounting to more than €20 million. But if India had to face not 
only competition on equal terras from the Dutch East Indies, but also the competi- 
tion of Ceylon with an advantage of 2d. a pound in the duty, the inevitable result 
must have been a steady decline in the Indian trade and a very grave curtailment 
of production on the tea-growing districts in India. Largo numbers of labourers 
employed by the tea gardens would necessarily have been displaced, with much con- 
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B^uent hardships aud suffering, and in more than one Province the effect on the 
Provincial finances wonlrl have been ^rave. 

2P Tile danf»:or to lie apprehended was most serious and most dearly evident 
in the case of tea, but it was far from liein^ confined to tiiat commodity. It ex- 
tended also to the whole class of oilseeds, to vc^^etable oils of all kinds, to wheat, to 
sfiices of many descriptions, to coir and hemp, and to raw ^oat skins. In the 
sphere of manufactuniR the position was somewhat different. India’s exports of 
manufactured j^ouds to the United Kinf^dom are eonfinod to a few categories, and 
direct competition from the Colonics was improbable except in respect of coir 
inanufacluiH'S and jajssibly in the future of tanned hides and skins, while the Do- 
minions were serious competitors only in respect of pi^-lead. In two directions, 
liowcvir, the Indian position was menaced. In the first placi*, the imposition on 
Indian jute manufactures and on woollen carpets and nu-;-; of th<‘ duties ap[)licable 
to forci^oi p^iods of the same classes must have led to an appri'ciable replacement 
of Indian p;oodK by p^oods made in the United Kiiif^dom, while the imposition on 
Indian pi^-iron and Kcmi-finished steel of the duties levied under the ]ni{)ort l^elies 
Act would have eoinpletoly closetl the Itritish markets to these products. For the 
last four or five years India has supplied substantial rpiantities of pi^-iron to the 
United Kingdom, and whih' the trade in semi finished steel is only in its initial 
Hlapis, it holds out the iiromisc of important developments in future. We shall re- 
cur to tliis Hiddecl in a later paraf^rajih. 

2f). Tlie other miaiace to India’s export trade in manufactures apiicared from a 
ditrerent (piarter. 'rhe ^i:cIUTaI adoption of a scheme of reciprocal tariff’ prcferencts 
could not hut lead to the ^rant of prcfeicnccs by many parts of the C-olonial Em- 
pire to the manufactures of the I’nitcd Kin^^dom. If India were excluded from 
iheso preferences, not only would there he some immediate loss of trade, hut the 
(levi lopmonis. protiiahle to India, which mi,e:ht naturally he exiiected in the future, 
]virti(*ularlv in respect of cotton jticcc^oods, \Nould he rendered impossible. It was 
a matu-r of moment to India to e-talilish her po-ition in the Colonial markets, 
and to secure' ef)ua.litY of treatment for her products with the products of other 
pails of tile Imiijuim. We consider this aspi'ct of the eas(‘ to be of /.>^reat importance 
\Nhen a view is taken, and the pioliablc trade deveIopment.s uf the coming;' years 
arc- taken into account. 

2() So far wc have discussed only the adverse ctfi'cts on India’s trade likely to 
roiilt from the }j:ranl to other parts "of the lmn])ire of preferences from which India 
was cxelinlcd. Hut there is more than this to ho said. In the announcement of the 
4ih February lO.'ld it was made clear (hat His Maje.siy’s (Government in the United 
Kinmhmi ri'si'rved to tlieinseUes liberty alter ()ttawa to enter uiion negotiations 
with non-Empire countries for the coiuhision of preferential trade agreements. It 
was a pussihiliiy, thoiie:h perha]>s no more than a pos-'ihiliiy, that these agreementa 
might (>pfrate to the detriment of India. This consideration was less weighty than 
those tliscnss('d in earlier i)aragra])hs. but when all were taken together it became 
evident Ikat if India declined to ])artieijvato in the discussions at Ottawa then the 
ct>nst qucnce must ho accepted that India's tiade \\ith the other parts of the Empire 
^^()uld for the future he carried on under much loss favourable conditiona ihau 
had hitherto prevailed. 

Limi r.s or rKErKRENc r, 

27, d'he appointment of the Indian Delegation to Ottawa wa.s the result of the 
Government of India's decision that in all the circumstances it was imj)OS.-.ible for 
India to stand aloof and that the possibility of concluding a satisfactory trade 
agreement must be fully cxi>lorcd. The primary task of the Delegation was to 
examine with the utmost care the nature and extent of India’s export trade to 
Empire countries, the competition to whi(‘h it was exposed, the sources from which 
danger was to be aiiprehended, the value of the preferences which India already 
enjoyed, and the possibility of securing further advantages for India by the grant 
of new and increased preferences both in the Uniletl Kingdom and in the various 
parts of the (.blonial Empire. Throughout, the object in view was to seek every 
opportunity of safeguardine^ India’s existing export trade from dangers which might 
be apprehended, of stimulating its recovery from the prevailing depreasiou and of 
opening out new lines of development to the utmost extent possible. That was one 
side of our work. The other commenced when the time came to discuss the 
proposals put forward by His Majesty’s Qoverumeut iu the United Kingdom for 
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the prant of tariff preferences by India. It may be useful we think, if we endeavour 
to explain the spirit in which wc approach this side of our work. 

28. The Indian import tariff is primarily a revenue tariff which imposes a 
moderate uniform rate of duties on all commodities subject however first to the 
levy of a much hip:her duty on particular articles, second to exemption from 
duty or admission at low rates of other articles where the national interests require 
such concessions, and finally to the imposition of .'(protective duties when it is 
csf{il)lishcd (hat the cncourafremeut of these industries is justified in the national 
interest. The higher rates of duty call for no comment ; the exemptions from duty 
and the low rates full into one or the other of the following categories : 

(1) Commodities of importance to the cultivator such as agricultural imple- 
ments and manures ; pi) particular medicines such as quinine th(^ wide distribution 
of which is important from the point of view of hi^alth ; (3) commodities a duty 

on which might 0 ]>tTate as a lax on knou ledge such as printing machimmy and 

ap]>lianees ; (]) ('Commodities a duty on which might retard a d('siral)l(' development 
still in its infancy such as aircraft and radio appliances ; (T)) commodities a iluty 
on which would impede th'^ dev(*loj)ment of indiisines such as power machinery, 
raw materials and dy«'s ; and (G) commodities a duly on whi('h might a])])recial)ly 
incn'ase the cost of railway Iransjiort such as locomotives and many other classes 
of railway maliwial. 

In caeh e.-isc the exceptional Ireatinc'nt of the articles eoncerned was based on 

broad grounds of national j>o!iey dclilicrately adopted which it was held must 
outweigh purely revenue considerations. 

29. It appe.'ired to us that the limils within which (he grant of preferences 

might bo considered were for (he most jiart fixt'd by the prineiples of India’s tariff 
fioiley outlined above. The classics of article subjeef lo the ordinary rate of d»ity, 
or lo higher rates, presented no special difricnlties, hut it was qinie otlierwiso with 
the commodities on (he Free List, and thO'^e subject to specially low rales. Here 
any material de/iarture from the aecojited policy could be jnstified. if at all, only 
on entirely exceptional grounds. Moreover, in some eases tin* articles whieh at 

I)reseiit pay a low rate would nm-maliy he free of <}uty and liave Ixs'ii taxt'd only 
on account of overriding linjuu*ial exigenci('‘<. q'b*.* protc'ciive duties als(^ stood in a 
class ajiart. 'fhe iri'^t met ions we nceivi'd from th(' (iovcTumeiit of India pr-'clndcd 
the acceptanci; of any )»roposal whieh would have the etli'ct of iriifiiiring the ]Wotec- 
tion aflbrded to an India industry by an Act of the Indian bgislature. dhvo of 
tliese Acts, it is true, jirovide for th(‘ imposition of lower rates of duty on cotton 
piece-goods and on certain classes of iron .ami sti'cl made m the Fnitel Kingdom 
than on similar goods made elsewhere. Jhit the duties on iion and steel were li\t;d 
after a full investigation by the 'farifl Board and will come und a’ reviiwv in the 
Hl.atutory enquiry of IG.'Vl Avliile the diitiis on cotton ie,'*e-goods had nlnai ly l)<'en 
referred to the Board before our neg'Ui.itions (annmenetvi. In nitti easis tlie lower 
rat('K of duly on I>ritish goo Is were adopted not in lint intiaa'sts of the Fnited 

Kingdom but in the interests of India and in ))ur ii.inee of the ])oliey of Piseri- 

minating Protection. Th( se rates of duty could not. we were satislied, become tlie, 
subject of bargaining lietwecn oursidves and the British Delegation and any modi- 
fication in llnm must, we felt, he postponed until the flovt rnment of India had 

before (hem the eonsidered recommendations of the Tarilf Board. 

30. The field ivilhin whieh the grant of preferences could he considered waas 
tlierefon*, we held, limited .to the classes of commoilities which are subject to the 
ordinary or to a higher rate with the addition, however, of those classes of iron and 
stefd which being cxeluded from the protective scheme have continued to lie duti- 
able under Part IV of Schedule of the Indian Tariff .Act. Before the ))oli<qv of Dis- 
criminating Protection was adopted, most classes of iron and steel w’cre subject to 
duties somewhat below the ordinary rate. In 1924. however, all the more important 
classes became subject to protective diiiies, and since that date the special treatment of 
the residuum whifdi remained in Part IV has ceased to be a matter of real importance. 
Within the field indicated, we felt that in considering the amount of any preferenco 
which could be granted due regard must be had to the importance of the Dnstoraa 
head as a source of Central lie venues and the desirability of keeping the ordinary 
rate of duty within moderate limits. A high rate of preference might ni'cessitate 
the permanent retention of the duties at an undesirably high level if the necessary 
revenue was to bo obtained, 
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31. In the forop^oinp; paragraphs we have endeavoured to indicate the considera- 
tions by which we were guided throughout the negotiations. One final consideration 
of great importance remains to be mentioned. The scheme of constitutional reform 
which has been the subject of discussion between JIis Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the reiiresentatives of India contemplates the early establish- 
ment of a Federal Constitution for a Greater India, including not only British India 
but the Indian States. We were strongly of opinion that Ind'a ought not now, 
when the constitution is in the melting j)ot, to enter into any agreement wdiich 
would limit the i)OVYer of the new Government to shape its fiscal policy in accord- 
ance with its own conception of India’s interests and of its place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If therefore any Trade Agreement was to be acceptable 
to India it must be determinable at the instance of either parly on due notice 
given. 


Chai'Ter III— The Trade Agreement 

32. Our discussions with the British Delegation and their officials commenced 
in i.ondon in the latter part of May and continued until our departure for Ottawa 
on the Idth .luly and during the voyage. They were brought to a successful 
conclusion at Ottawa. It would serve no useful purpose to review the course of 
the negotiations, but wc desire to take this opportunity of acknowledging the great 
courtesy and conKideration which we received at all times from the members of the 
British Delegation and their Advisers. In our discussions with them we made no 
attempt to disguise the didicullics which had to be faced, but stated frankly the 
limitations on our freedom of action created by India’s peculiar position and the 
fiscal policy which she had adopted. We were met by an eipial frankness on their 
part, and we were deeply iiupressed by their readiness to appreciate India’s point 
of view and their obvious desire to giv(* the fullest eoii-ideration to the proposals 
we put forward on behaif of India. Wo shall always retain the haj^pic^'t memories 
of the discussions in which we were privileged to participate. 

3!h The Agreement which was signed on the 20th August at Ottawa contains 
fourteen Articles, with eight attached Schedules and is annexed to this Report as 
Appendix E. Articles 1 to 8 and Schedules A to D contain the undertakings given on 
behalf of His Majestv's Government in the United Kingdom, and Articles 10 and JI 
and Schedules F and G the undertakings given on behalf of the Government of 
India. Articles 9 and 12 witli Schedulcn E and JJ contain the undertakings given 
and received by IIis Majesty’s Government and the Government of India as regards 
trade between India and the Colonial Empire. Articles 13 and 14 are reciprocal and 
concern both Governmenls. It will be desirable, we think, that before we review the 
Agreement and its ctfoct on Indian trade, we should state clearly what its provisions 
are. It uill be convenient to take fust the undertakings given by the United 
Kingdom. 

34. Under various Acts of Farliament passed from lime to time ludiaii goods 
of certain classes (such as tea, collee and tobacco) are liable to duty on entry into 
the United Kingdom, and under the Import Duties Act all other classes of Indian 
goods — except those fpeeilied in vSchedule 1 of that Act which are free of duty 
irrespective of their origin— become liable to duty on the 15th November 1932 
unless before that date an Order in Council is made eoiitinuing the exemption from 
duty. The liability lo duty of Indian goods under the earlier Acts is not atlectcd 
by the Agreement, but Article 1 guarantees the contiiiuaiice after the 15th Novem- 
ber of free entry for Indian goods which would otherwise be liable to duty under 
the Import Duties Act. Article 4 guarantees ih<' maintenance of the existing margin 
of preference now enjoyed by the Indian goods included in Sc^Mule U over similar 
foreign goods, whether that margin owes its origin to the earlier Acts or to the 
Import i)uties Act, while Articles 2 and 3 provide for the grant of new or increased 
preference in respect of the Indian goods included iii Schedules A and B. Article 4 
also provides that, if a greater preference is accorded to goods of the kinds specified 
in Schedule C origiiiatiug iu any other part of the Empire, such greater preference 
shall also be extended to India. The effect of these Articles taken together is as 
follows. In so far as the goods receiving preferential treatment are dutiable under 
the earlier Acts, it is only the margin of preference which is guaranteed, and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom retains complete liberty to modify 
the rates of duty, so long as the difference between the duty on Indian goods and 
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the duty on foreign goods is maintained, and so long as no other part of the Empire 
enjoys a larger preference than India, If, however, the goods arc liable to duly 
under the Import Duties Act the ]>OHition is dilVcrcnt. So long ns the Agreement 
remniuR in force the duties applicable to foreign goods of the classes specitied in 
Schedule C cannot be reduced, for the olloct would he to decrcaise the margin of 
preference neeorded to Indian goods. It is, however, open to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the llnited Kingdom to reduce the duties ou ^oods not iucludecl in either 
Schedule A or Schedule C. Finally, since Indian goods are guaranteed free entry 
any increase in the duties will, whether the goods are sehediiled or not, aulomati- 
cally increaae to the same extent the margin of preference actually cnj<^yed. 

35. Articles 5 and 6 contain special provisions applicable to certain commodi- 
ties. Article 5 makes it possible to remove the duties on wheat in grain or lead if 
the empire producers fail to suj^jdy either commodity in suflicieiit quantities at 
w’orld })riccs, The Empire is a large exporter on balance of both commodities, and 
it would not be reasonable that Empire producers should take advantage of 
the preference to charge a higher price to consumers in thi^ Fnited 
Kingdom than they cliarge to consumers elsewhere. Article G relali’S to toleieeo and 
is the only instance in the Agreement of a i)referenee siieeifieally seltletl for a long 
term of years. An identical Article apj>cnrs in eaidi or the Agi'cements b(Mw('eM 
the United Kingdom and the other lobaeoo-prodiieing countries of the Empire. 'J'lie 
laritl' preference on Empire tobaeoo was first accorded in IblG and was iiK'reased to 
the present rate of 2s. per lb. in .Inly 11)25. ruder the Finance Act of lt)2G, 

the preference was stabilised at this rate for a period of ten years terminatiiig on 
31st. July 11)30, and by Article G of the Agreement this period has been extended 
to 1942 — ten years from the date of the Agreement ; but in this case lIis Majesty's 
Government have reserved to tluanselves the liberty to reduce the duly below 2s. 
U>^d. a lb,, in which case the prefiTcnco would be tin* full amount of the duty. As 
the duty on foreign tobacco is at present 14s. a pound, a reduction to less than 2s. 
a pound does not at present ajipear probable. 

3G. Article 7 provides for exemption from duty uuder the Import Dutii’s Act 
irrespective of origin of certain commodities in which India is interesled and Article 
8 contains a special provision relating to ra\Y cotton. Both articles arc discussed in 
subsequent paragraphs of this Report. It will be convenient also to dcfiu’ to a later 
stage conslderatiou o£ Articles 9 and 12, which contain the provisions for the ex- 
change of tariff preferences between India and the C'olonial Empire. 

India's rNDERTAKiNos 

37. Articles 10 and 11 contain the undertakings given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India. Article 10 provitlcs for the grant of preference to Fnitcd Kingdom 
goods of the kinds specified in kSchedule F. The margin of jirefereiice is 7^2 per 
cent in the case of motor vehicles and 10 jier cent in ilie case of all otlur commo- 
dities specified in this Schedule. Article 11 provides that the (ioverument of India 
will consider in the light of the findings of the Tariff Board the duties to bo imjio- 
sed on goods of cotton and artificial silk according as tiny arc jiroduccd in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, ami provides further for tlu' grant of a 10 per cent 
preference ou the goods of cotton, silk or artificial silk specitied in Sehedulo G. if, 
when the recommendations of the Taritl Board have been considered, jiroteetive 
duties are not imposed upon them. It may be W'cll to explain the reasons why we 
felt it impossible to include in t^ehcdule F. the gootis separately listed in Sehedulo 
G. In principle there is no objection to a pn'fercnci' on textile goods which are not 
subject to protective duties, but we felt it would not be right to eoiumit the Go- 
vernment of India finally until the Report of the Taritl’ Board had bei n received 
and considered. To attempt to anticipate their findings as legards particular ehiHscs 
of goods made of cotton or artificial silk would clearly be wrong and although no 
question about the duties on silk goods has been referred to the Board, it was im- 
possible to overlook the fact that the duties on silk and artificial silk were equalised 
only a year ago, and to alter the duties on silk goods while leaving those ou 
artificial silk goods unchauged would lead to undesirable complications. It was for 
these reasons that the whole class of goods made from cotton, silk and artificial silk 
seemed to ua to require separate treatment. 

38. Both iu Article 10 and Article 11 what is guaranteed is the margin of pre- 
fertiiee, and the Government of India retain complete liberty to give the preference 
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either by incrcasinp; the duty oii foreip^n goods or by reducing the duty on IJuited 
Kingdom goods or by a corabi/iatioii of both methods. In view of the importance 
of the Customs head as a source of (ycntral Revenues, the financial embarraestnent 
of the Goveniraent, and the extrcraely disturbed economic condition of the world 
generally, it was out of the (}iieKtion to agree to stabilisation of the duties at any 
particular level or to the, admission of United Kingdom goods either free of duty or 
Hubj{?ct to a specific rate of duty, for th(3 rates can only l)e fixed after due 
deration has been given to the expenditure which the Government are lilcely 
to incur in any i)articiilar year, and the probable volume of imports, and as 
things stand to-clay both factors arc subject to wide fluctuations. The Rritish 
Government also retain under the Agreement complete fre(;dom as regards 

these older duties, which are already an integral part of their revenue system, 
and it is only in respect of the new duties under the Import Duties Act that 
free entry is guaranteed to Indian goods. No similar concession could be made by 
India, for the (Customs Revenue is tlie mainstay of Central I inance, and there is 
nothing in the Indian system corresponding to the new British dnlieH, whieii hi 
fact have never been levied upon Umpire produce. Ihe revenue given up by the 
continuance of free entry, tlierefore, is revenue which has never oeen eonceted. 

39. We would invite special attention to the prefatory Note o bchedule h. 
anti to the notes placed against items 1 to 3, 59. bO, 7d, 142 and 143 of the s^bie 
Schedule. Tlu'se notes excliitlc from the operation of the prehuence all goods which 
are at iiresent free of duty, or dutiable under parts 11 1 HI IV of Schedule Ji 

of the Indian Turifl' Act at specially low rates, or dutiable under the envies 
aiiplicable to cotton silk on artificial silk, or subject to ])rotectiye duties under Part 
\dl. It is in this wav that we have been able to attain the object which from tho 
outset we set before us, viz, that, if an Agreement was made, the preference 
should not involve a dejiarture from the established jirineijiles of Indian 
policy. It may be well, liowev'cr. if we cxF>lajn in a little wore detail 
how the Agreement ntl'ects the protected industries. Ihe two principal 
protected industries are cotton and iron and stocl. In boili cases, so la 
lie the commodities subject to protective duties are eoneerned, it will rest with the 
vlovcrnmeiit of India to decide, after the finding'^ of the iarifl Board have been 
considered whether and if so to what extent the proposals placed before the J.egis- 
lature should provide for lower duties on Uuued Kingdom goods than on simiVar 
foreign good^. Tlie decision will dejiend on the degree of protection required by 
the Indian imlustry in eardi ease and the Agreement nuik--s no stipulation on that. 

40. ArtieKs 1, 3. 0. 19 and 12, all provide that the preference shall extend to 
goods “which eornplv with the laws and statutory regulations for the time being in 
force defining Umpire goods for the pur]H)se of Gustoin 

ciuestion of Utninre content whieli was discm^sid at Ottawa with the ob] ct 0 

attaining greater uniformity (vide-C'hapter VI 1). but about which it was found im- 

poHsible 10 reach agremmnt. In th(‘ United Kingdom the necessary laws and regu- 
lations have alreadv been made, but in India tho question is a new one, and it ^ydl 

be necessary to legislate on the subject. It is true that Kotilieaiions issued by the 
Government of India in the exercise of statutory powers define what are to be 
considered iron or steel goods or cotton cloth of British manufacturer But the 
condition imposed by these Notifications is not a pcrcentiige of Umpire eon on , 
vvhi'tlu'r in respect tif labour or material, but the carrying out of all processes of 
manufacture, after a certain stage has been reached, in the United Kingdoin, and 
while a eonJition of this kind is perfectly suitab e when the object “9^ 

to tax a commodity more highly than is required for the protection of a 

industry, if is neither appropriate nor practicable when a wide range of commodities 

is in question, aim when the diflerencc in tho rates of duly is the result of a ii ex- 
change of preferences between two countries. It would obviously be. impossible to fix 
for each of the 1 03 classes of commodities spceificn m hchedule h 
manufacture all processes subsequent to which must be eaira^ out »» Ihe Urn ^ 
Kingdom. It will be necessary, therefore, for the Government of Ind a to make 

new regulations which should, we think, be based generally on the mode of ^hae 

already adopted by the Uir*cd Kingdom and the Doimmons. In hxing the percen- 
tage to be required and in deciding whether the cost of labour and roaterml ‘“^urr^ 
in any part of the Umpire shall be taken into account or only such coats are 
incurred in these parts of the Empire with which India has entered 11119 a Trade 
Agreement, the Government of India have au entirely free hand. This is a matter 
to which we shall recur in Capter VII. 

52 
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Right to Denoun(15 Agreement 

41. To complete our examination of the Ap:reement it is neceHsary to refer briefly 
to Articles l.'l and 14. Article 15 is undeniably important, but does not call for 
detailed comment at this sta^e. If reaffirms on behalf of Ilis Majesty’s Government 
their established policy of extending to India tarifl* preferences accorded to any Do- 
minion and contains a reciprocal undertaking; by India to act in the same way. 
Article 14 empowers cither ])aiiy to the Agreement to give six months’ notice of 
its denunciation, and also provides that notices may be given by either party of 
changes drafted in the Agreement. In the latter case tlie proposed changes will 
become matters of mutual consultation, and if by the (md of six months agreement 
is not reached, the ])arty desiiing the changes may give six montlis’ notice of its 
intention to make them, and they w'ill come into force at the end of that period. 
The imporlanec of the latter provision on oeoasions when it, is ])roposod to make 
new commodities subject to protective duties has already bee'u noticed in paragraph 
,‘]9, and it is clear that the Agreement cannot operate as a har to India's industrial 
progress. The first jiart of (he Artifde, on flic oth(*r liand, leaves eomplele frt'cdom 
to the new Government of Federal India to determine its fiseal policy according to 
its own judgment. As we Inivc explained in paragraph dl. we regarcl this point as 
one. of cardinal importance and we are glad that ilis Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom found it jiossible to meet us so eompletidy. 

CiiArTEii IV.— The t^tTiEDi EEs to the Tjiade Agreement 

42. Tn the last chapter we have describe'd the Trade Agreement on its more 
technical side and explained the efleet of its provisions. It remains that we should 
examine in more detail (In' classes of goods incliid(‘d in the various t^ehediilcs, and 
it will he convenient to begin with Schedules F and (i, i.e.. the ^irtferince given by 
India to tlie United Kingdom. Schedule F eonlains J(>‘> se))arate items, and was 
framed on the basis of ih(‘ classification in the Indian rnuh* Ueturns. It does not 
readily submit to summarisation, hut the following Table {'ruble 1) elassifics the 
various items under the main heads : — 

Tauee 1. 

Imports from the T’^nited Kingdom into India in 1929-50 of goods of the classes 


specified in Schedules F and (i. 

Schedule F. — \'alue U'lXlO 

Food and drink 1,298 

Oils 229 

Building and Engineering materials 4()1 

Chemicals uinjirotected) 

1)1 ugs and Medicines 585 

Cutlery and Hardware 1.521 

Instruments, apparatus and appliances 1.585 

Iron snd steel (un})rotected) l,7fil 

Other metals IGl 

I’aints and Painters’ Materials 518 

Paper and Stationery (an{)roteete(l) 713 

Rubber Manufactures 854 

Wool and Woollen Manufactures 945 

Vehicles other than motor vehicles 7G.5 

Motor vehicle 

Miscellaneous Manufactures 1,720 

Machinery say Electric Wires and Cahlcs 750 


Total — 10,554 

422 

19 

586 

71 

Total 1.070 
Total Schedule F 10,3.54 

Total Schedule G 1,070 

Total 17,424 


Schedule G, — 

Apparel 

Haberdashery and Millinery 
Cotton goods in Schedule G 
Silk and Artificial Silk 
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In this Tabic the values of the imports from the United Kinp;dom in 1920-30 
have been ^iven, that beiii^ the last year before the depression in trade became acute. 
Ihe value of the imports falling under the p^eneral des^-ription, articles of food and 
drink, is i'] 4 million. tJie principal items beinj; ale and beer and canned and bottled 
provisions. Under the ^mneral Ii('adinp^, raw niateiials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured, oils of various kinds a(*eount for less than a quartcT of a million pounds, 
and the whole of the balance, as was to be expected is included in the 
cate^’:ory of articles wholly or mainly manufactured. Tin; total value in 
D29-30 of troods imported from the United Kinj^donr of the classes 
speeified in tS'liedulc F is about X'lGI millions. A word of warning is 
necessary, liowevc'r, as n pards thi' figures. In the first place the acute economic 
depression now ju'cvaiiinjj:: and thr uncertainty of future dcveio])mcnts make it 
extraordinarily diflinilt to dt'tennim* wliat \ allies may fairly lx; tak*‘n as normal 
and the actnal valms in were much smaller. Jii tlie second place the 

elassi/ication in th<' Trach' Ri'tnrns do( s not always coineidf witli the classification 
in the Tardl' Seliedub' and, to fako‘ conei’ete examphs, wo have found it impossiI)le 

to ascertain aecurafUy the value of the rnacliimry and eleefrie wire and cables 

dutiable undrr Fart of tin- Tariff .‘Schedule, In some eases, therefore, the fif^ures 
art' apyiroximati'. M('rtoN<T, tlu' value of tie* prefert nces eann<it b(' assessed merely by 

applying the yxTcenta^'f' of 7 >2 to the neonled value of the imports of motor 

^e}lieleK and of 10 to the nanaindiT. 'This is so, not only because the rejj;ulations 
rei/arciin^^ lamiiiia* content mi^ht exclude from ])rvf(‘renee. part of the imports, but 
mainly bi'fausc the Tiadt* Rt tiirns do not attempt to classify imports according; to 
oriirin but only accordin/j; to the eonntry from which they were imported. In view 
of the lar^^e entrepot traile of the Fniled Kin;fdom, the value of the imports from 
that source mn^t ordinarily be (rreater than tin* value of the imports actually 
manufaelnred in the United Kin^^dom. We are satisfied that tlie figure of £l().4 
millions — the total of Sehedult* 1*^ of 'J'able 1— is a maximum fijjure and that the 
valiK' of th(* im])orts which would have enjoyed the bein'fit of preference in the 
year 19J9-30, }iad tin* A,ti:rcem(*nt Ix'cn tlnn in force, would liavc lieen somewhat 
smaller, 'fhe value of tlie imp ats of the textile piods of the classes specified 
.11 S(*hc(liih‘ (I imported from tin United Kintrdom in 1920-30 was Cl. I million, 
d'his fi;^ure inelndi's tin* wlnde value of tin* ttoodfi sbowm in the Trade Returns as 
n|>pari*l and haberda'-hery and mdlinery. wliieli miuht in fact to be divided between 
v^elii'diile 1*' and S<‘hedul<* (1 aeeoidine: as the ariieles are dutiable as apyiarel or as 
silk and aitifieial silk. It is not jio^sible*, however, to make tin* apportionment, 
and tin* simyilest course s( ems to lie to treat the whoh* of the imports under these 
Inaids as falling uinb'r Seinxlule G. The total value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom in ll>29-:;() of goods of the kinds specified in Schedules F and 
G may be taken as IT 7.4 millions. 

Qri:sTK>N: or Raw MAxnraATs 

4.3. W(' turn now to Scheduh’s A to D, which specify the croods covered by the 
various und(>rlakings of Ills Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and 
we yiropose* to yu'etaco our detailed examination of these Sehe'dules by certain 
ot)servat ioiis ed a geiu'ral charaf’tcr. A large yeart, of what India exports to the 
Fluted Kingdom consists of raw mateiials e>f industry, and where that is the case 
eyuestion of y)refi*ren('es is not free from dillitulty. * 3 he importing country has 
always to eonsuler the interests of its own manufactures, and must naturally be 
reductant to imyiose duties wdiich wauilel iner(*ase their costs, more particularly when 
the finished yireiduets of industry are ultimately exyiorted to foreign markets. Indian 
industries make such large use of indigenous materials that the question of the 
free entry of raw' materials has not received great prominence, though in a few 
cases, such as sulydiur and unwronght zinc, its imyiortanee has been realised. The 
cmy)hasia has rather been laid on cheay) machinery, for India utilises its own raw 
products and imy)orts its machinery. In the U^mfed Kingdom, however, the position 
18 reversed, for she makes her own machinary and imports her materials. Broad 
considerations of national yiolicy may in her case make duties on certain materials 
inadmissible, for reasons piecisely analogous to those which have been held to ncces- 
iitate the free (iitry of machinery into India, or at least its admission at the lowest 
rate of tluty which is financially possible. These are the difficiiUies on the side of 
the importing country. But in certain cases the exporting country also may find 
that little or no advantage can accrue from a preference. It may, for example, 
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possess (flS India in a few oases docs) what amounts to a monopoly of a particu- 
lar material, and it is obvious thal. when this is so, a preferenee in the importinp; 
country must be nut^atory ; or a^aiu, when the preference is aecoided to several 
countries and their a^^^O'egate exports to the imporlin^ lounlry already constituto 
a lar^e proportion of its n'qnirements, the preference cannot do much to extend 
the market for the produce of any of the countries conc{*rned. These considerations 
are of some importance when India’s exports to the United Kin^alum come under 
review. 

44. We propose to discuss first the poods specifUd in Schedule D. It was at 
our request that His Majc'sty’s (iovernment in the United Kmpdom npreed that 
these commodities should be exempted from duly under tin; Jrniiort Duties Act 
irrespective of the country of oripni, and it is d('sinibie that we should ex]>lain 
clearly the considerations which influenced us. The clcarc'st ease of all is raw' jute. 
Here India possesses wliat is practically a monopoly, and tlu* only competition is in 
an indirect form, nanu'ly the us(‘ of manufactures of other substances ns substitutis 
for jute poods. India’s sole interest is to S(‘cure for lu'r product the freest possible 
sale in the widest possible market. 'J'hc duty on f(»re!pn jute imported into the 
United Kinpdom is of no ])raclicul advantape to India, ami may c\en. for reasons 
explained in parapraph -jf), operate as an impediment to tin* tiatli; in Indian jute. 
We had no doubt wliatever that jute should be transferred to the free list. 

45. It will be convenient to take next ‘Urotalaria jnnet'a and any other varieties 

of Indian hemp which can be distinpiiislied.’ Here India has no sort of monopoly 
and her hemp is sold in competition with that of other countries, the principal 
competitor bcinp ('annabis fSativa (ICiiropi'an or triK' hemp) Uannal)is ISativa is in- 
eluded in Schedule I of the Imjiorl Duties Act, and is therefori' exempt from duty, 
but all other kinds of hemp, ineliidinp Indian hi'mp, are subji-et to a dnt\ of U) per 
cent ad valorem when tiroduci'd hy a noii-Kmiiire connlry. ITacI ieally, therefore, 
the duty on Indian hemp imfiorted from f oieipn count ni's is of no valiit' as a ])rc- 
fcrcnce so lonp as the, principal competitor is on the free list. We should have been 
plad if it had been found pos.siblo to make the pieferenee eflicliee by imposinp a 
duty on Cannabis Sativa. luit the pr.i(*tieal dillieiilties ]iroved to be insuperable. The 
Rusiain type of Kuropean lump CviuCh is imj)nite<l into Etipland fmm several e’on- 
tinental countries) difinittly eonqx'tes with Indian lump for loju' manufaetuns, but 
the principal import of Continental soft luanp into the United ICiniidom eonsisis of 
Italian hemp, much of which is us-mI for spinnin;::— for tht' proflnciion of fabrics — 
and not for ropes or corda^', ami is tlni^ mainly non-('om))('tiiive. ICxact statistics 
are not obtainable, but the ap)U-()Ximat(‘ (juantiiy of the eoinpetine: Knropein bi'inp 
imported into the United Ivine:dom in lOi't) was tons as against about (5,750 

tons of Italian hemj), mainly non-competitive If praelienl nmans could hav(‘ been 
devised of dist inn-uishin|," betWeen the t\^o rjualitK's of ('annabis Sativa— one of them 
competitive and th(' other not — duty mi^ht have been impo'^isl l,y the United King- 
dom on the competing' quality. It was not found i»os.jible, however, to frame a sui- 
table formula or definition. 

46. The position as regards hemp was found unsatisfactory in another respect. 
Two conditions are required for the free entry into the United Kin[!;doni of natural 
products of Empire ori^Mii, namely : — 

(D Proof that the commodity is is fact of Empire origin, and 

(2) Consignment on a through Bill of Lading from an Empire country. 

A practice has grown up by which stocks of Indian hemp (and the same is true 
of raw jute and mica) are held at such Continental centres as Antwerp, Hamburg 
and Bremen. These stocks are sometimes held on consignment at the Indian ex- 
ports’ charge, and cheap storage facilities, coupled in the case of hemp with the 
larger demand on the Conrinciit for certain types, have led to an entrepot trade of 
some importance. The result of the passing of the Import Duties Act has been 
that when London draws on the Continental stocks, the Indian goods entering the 
United Kingdom have to pay duty because they are not consigned on a through 
Bill of Lading. In efect, therefore, the preference in such cases is of no practical 
benefit, but is, indeed, an actual inipedmient to the free sale of the ludian product. 
Irrespective of the fact that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
could not see their way to impose a duty on Cannabis Sativa, wc were satisfied that 
it was eminently desirable to secure the removal of the duty oa Crotalaria Juncea 
and other varieties of Indian hemp. 
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47. The other corainadities Bpecified ia Schedule D may bo noticed more 
briefly. 

Mien.— India Rupplics ai)Oiit 80 per cent of (he United Kingdom requirements 
and other Empire cotinlTicH about 10 per cent. The imports ot mica of foroipjn 
ori^^dn rniist be less than th(‘ remaining 10 per cent, sim^e imports of Indian mica 
from (/ontinental stocks would be classitied in the British Trade Returns as imports 
from the c(juntry from which the stocks were drawn. It was clear that the prefer- 
ence was of little value and in so far us the entrepot trade was hampered, it was 
contrary to Indian interest. 

Lie. — India has no dangerous rival in the production of this commodity and 
the duty on foreign lac can do very little to assist her trade, if it had any etiect 
at all in th(; way of raising (he puce of lac in the United Kinj^dom it would be 
positively mischievous, for lac- is exposed to the keenest c(.ni[)etition from synthetic 
substitutes. We \mt(; clearly ot opinion that the best course in India’s interests 
was that lac should be free of duty, irnspc'ctive of origin, wdule the synthetic 
substitutes in so far as (hey are imported into, and not made in the United 
Kin;;dom — .should remain subject to duty. 

Myraholatns,— In this case, India has a practical monoiioly, more than 99 per 
cent of the United Kingdom’s rcrpiirements bein^ supplied by her. 'J'lie preference 
can thcrcfoie do noihinjj; to extend th(‘ market for thii Indian jiroduct. On the 
other hand, there are many other tanning matiTiaU with which it is in comjietilion, 
III our view it is best that myrabolanis, as huch. should be cxenijiled from duty 
while the competing mati'rials remain dutiable. 

Biokcii rice.— The reason for securing exemption from duty, irrespective of origin 
for this commodity, is that it is used both for the nianufaclure of starch farina 
and as a feeding stud' for domestic animals, in both respects it comjjctcs directly 
with a wide range of substitutes. lOnquiry showed that the supply of broken rice 
from Burma was not unlimited, and ihat^the dniy on foreign nee might produce 
a use in prices which W'Oiild entail a contraction in the demand. We considered ,it 
desirable that the duty should be removed. 

'Bailie II shows the value of the imports into the United Kingdom from India 
of the goods speeitied in Schedule D. 


Tahle II. 

Commodity.— Value of imports into the United Kingdom from India in 1929. 


Lac 

T LilOG 

Raw .lute 

0.413 

]\I> raholams 

„ 249 

Broken Rice 

„ 175 

Mica 

328 

Indian Hemp 

„ 127 


Total 8X)8S 
Case of raw cotton 

4S. The most important of all India’s export commodities is raw cotton, and 

throiigliont the negoiiations we lost no op]>ortunity of making clear our view that 

all j)Ossible steps might to he taken to promote its sale in the United Kingdom. 
In the five years from 1920 to 1930, India exported on an average 628,000 tons of 
cotton a year, but only 6 per cent wms consigned to the Unih'd Kingdom, while the 
United Kingdom imported 529.000 tons a year, but only 7^ per c.nt of this 
quantity was Indian cotton. The root cause of this disparity is well know'n. The 
great bulk of the Indian cotton crop is of short staple, whereas the Lancashire 
industry has specialised more and more in the finer qualities of goods, for which 
long staple cotton is required. It is also true that by far the greater portion of 
India’s requirements of cloth for which Indian cotton is suitable is manufactured in 
India itself. On the r^her hand, Lancashire makes cotton piece-goods for 

o her markets besides India the piecegoods imported into India from other 

countries are largely made from Indian cotton, and everjr year the 
quantity of longer staple cotton grown in India suitable for Lancashire use tends 
to increase. Discussions with the United Kingdom cotton trade representatives at 
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Ottawa filiowpd it to bo common pround that tho improvement in Indian cotton 
growing durin^r recent years has made it praeiieable for English spinners to use 
Biibfitantially larger qnnntities of Iiuiian cotton than hit.h(‘rto and tlnit such a 
devi'lopment would be of miitusi benefit to both coiinfries. No Bpeeial tetdinieal 
diffieulfies militate against an increased use of Indiaij cotton in I^aneaHhiri', and 
in (he last few years the rpiantities purchased have shown an inerc'ase, In tli(;He 
eireiimstnnees we raised tho question of a duty on foreign cotton in tho United 
Kingdom but the British Delogation madti it plain to ns that they could not 
entertain this siiL^gestion, and that the inhwests of (he’ir own industry placed it 
out of court. We iiave no reason to eomfilain of this attitude, for the importance 
of ehea]> raw materials to a iireat industry, more jiartieularly whim it is mainly 
depencUnt on its export markets, is obvious: and indeed, when the question of tin; 
permanent retention of a duty on machinery in India, witli a prcf(T(*nee to tho 
loiited Kingdom, was raised from the British side, tho jiosition \v<' oiirsrlves felt 
co mpelled to take up was not dissimilar. In both eases tho interests of domestic 
industries were held to be paramount. 

‘19. When a duty on foreign cotton impoited into the TTniled Kingdom was 
found to be impossible (here still remaim'd the ipiestion whether the inereased nso 
of Indian cotton by the spinners of tho United Kingdom could be stimulated liy 
other methods. It is tlie best Indian eottons— jiartieularly thi‘ iK'wi'r ‘growths’ of 
niedinni strqiKd cottons— which are most suited to Lancashire refjiiirenienlH, and 
the Ihiited Kingdom cotton trade renresent at ives stated that idthougii (be nst' of 
Indian cotton in Lancashiie was uiuioiihU'dly spr(*ading, (he better types of Indian 
cotton are not widi'ly known in Lancashire, and that in buying Indian cotton the 
Lancashire s])inner is hampered bv a lack of market facilities of tlm kind which 
he is aceustoiued to obtain when buying Aim'riean or Egyptian eotlon. Projiosals 
were put forward for an organisation, on which the Uniteil Kingdom (Litton 'rr.ido 
Ai-Boeiations and thf' Indian (Central Cotton (’ommittee would be repri'sented. tho 
fund ions of whieli would be to bring tin' rjaneAshire spinner into closer (oueb with 
Indian sources of supply, and to arrange for tho inten'hango of information ami 
for such technical and eomim'reial assistance as might be noodt'd. We considered 
cotton research to h(‘ adequately providt'd for alr<‘a(ly liy the Indian (Vntral (-otton 
(’ommittf'c and by ihe British Ashton Industry licseareh Association, and that 
while the United Kingdom cotton tradi' organisations must he the judges of what 
further projiaganda is needed iimongst 1/ineashire sjiinm'rs in order to popularise 
Indian cotton, tlie removal of sucJi marketing dillieultu's as exist is more important. 
Considerable advantage should fio derived fn.m any organisation which would 
ensure llie presence, at all times, in LarKxasliire of stocks of Indian cotton larg«* 
enough to rnei t spinners' requirements promptly and to afliird an adetjuate selection; 
stocks of the desired size and variety are unliki'Iy to be earri* il by purely eornmer- 
eial concerns until the demand for Indian cotton in Laneashin' is .both largir and 
more certain than at present. No didiculty would b(' met with by an organisation 
of the type proposed in furnishing United Kingdom spinners with full informatioii 
about the (piahty and supply of the various Indian cottons. The n'sulis of onr 
discussion at (Ltawa were to he placed hefon* the various Uolton Trade Associat ions 
of the TTnited Kingdom on their return in order that a (hfinili* sc-lieme niiLdit lie 
prepared. In a report published on their return from Ottawa, the United Kingdom 
cotton trade representatives emphasise Ihe importanee of increasing Lancashire's eon- 
sumption of Indian cotton, and refer to early arrangements for placing tlunr propo- 
sals before the trade in detail. In article H of (he Agreement, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment promise their co-operation in any practicable scheme on these lines ; it. is un- 
necessary to emphasise the potential value of this provision. A wider market for 
(he improved types of Indian cotton would he of real value to the Indian cotton 
grower and would do much to encourage the development of cotton growing in 
India on sound lim-s with properly balanced production of the different typcfT and 
staples. With the increased area available for the production of medium staple 
cotton as a result of the completion of the Lloyd Barrage Canal scheme in Sind 
this is a matter of great importance. 

Other Commoditieb 

50. Another very important Indian export commodity is manganese. During 
the five years 1926 to 1930, India exported 600,000 tons a year, so that the Indian 
trade is largely dependent on the Continental markets, and in these the competition 
of low-grade Kussian ore has in recent years become very severe. In the United 
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Kingdom, however, Indian MangancBe still retains its predominance, the supplies 
from fndia amounting to 83 per cent of the quantify imfiortcd from 1926 to 1930. 
The higher grade of the ore makes it suitable for the steel manufacturing processes 
mainly in use in the United Kingdom, and it is because other processes arc often 
used on the Continent that (he low-grade ore has found favour tliere. We made 
HjM'cial enquiries to ascertain whether the reorganisation' confemplatid in the British 
iron and steel industry might lead to the adoption of proccssfs involving a larger 
iiH(* of the low-grade ore, but the assurances we received satisOed iis that this was 
unlikely. Manganese, being a raw material of industry, is free of duty in the 
Idiited Kingdom atid not included in any of the Schedules to the Agreement. We 
thought it worth while, however, to mimtion it here, because the Indian production 
lias already diminished considerably under the pressure of foreign competition and 
if India’s position in the United Kingdom market were ever threatened, it might 
be necessary to take the rnalttw up again. The imports rif foreign ore into the 
United Kingdom should, we think, he kept under observation. 

bl. It is not necessary to discuss in much detail, th'' goods specified in Schedule 
C on whicli the niainfenanci' of existing margin of preference is guaranteed. In all 
cases, with the cxci’iition of tobacco and tea, the preferences originated with the 
Import UiitiiM Act, and are th<“ result of the new policy adopted by His Mujesty’a 
(iovern incut in the United Kingdom. In some cases, such as coir manufactured, 
tanned hidi s and skins, jute manufaetures, teak, castor seeds, tea and groundnuts, 
while there may he some expansion of the demand for Indiin products, the chief 
imjiort a nee of the pridercnce is that it seeures the trade aL^ainst actual or potential 
competition anti ensures the maintenance of the position winch India has already 
acquired in the Ignited Kingdom markets. In other cases, such as oilseed cake and 
meal, parallin wax. hardwoods otlnw than teak, and woollen carpets and rugs there 
is more room for dcvclopmi'ut and the effect of the preference should be a gradual 
increase in the demand for Indian ])roducts. Three of the commodities in this 
SchediiU', namely magnesite, sandalwood oil, granite setts atul kerbs, were specially 
brought to our notice by jiroducors in the Indian States, and we hope that the 
preferenees now guaranteed wdl be of benefit to the States concerned. The prefer- 
ence on granite setts and kerbs is of special intcn;st as it may possibly lead to the 
developimnit of a new trace. The valiu* of th(‘ imports from India into the United 
Kiiiirdorn of the goods specified in S-hcdule C is shown in Table III. It amounts 
to €38*4' million, the largest single item being tea, which aocounts for 1:20 million. 
The margins of preference are also shown in the Table. lu most eases it is 10 
per cent ad valorem, but oii cotton and jute manufactures and woollen carpets and 
rugs it is' 20 per cent. The margin of preference on tea is 2i/. a pound, on unmanu- 
factured tobacco 2^. 0}4(L a pound and on cigars iU. lOfd. a pound. 

Taum: IH 


Commodity Value of 1 

Tea 

Coir yarn 

Coir mats and matting 
Cotton yarn 
(btton manufactures 
Leather undressed. Hides (other 
than for sole leather) 

Leather undressed, Skins 
Jute manufactures 
Oilseed cake and meal 
Spices 

Teak (hewn and sawn) 

Other hardwoods (hewn and sawn) 

Woollen carpets and rugs 

Bran and pollards 

Rice meal and dust 

Ijead 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 


rade in 1929 £'300 

Preference 

20,08.3 

■f2(/. per 11). 

619 

10 per cent. 

4.38 

20 

12 

10 

189 

20 

2,:i.37 

n 

2,735 

10 

2,798 

20 

1,106 

10 

1 322 

10 

’965 

10 

80 

10 

546 

20 

2 

10 

1,388 

10 

1.216 

10 

385 

♦2.9. per 


t Volume of trade in 1929 = 307 millions lbs. 
♦ Volume of trade in 1929-9 millions lbs. 
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Commodity Value of trade in 1922 £'000 


Tobacco, manufactured— cigars 13 

Castor seed 510 

Magnesite 5 

Sandalwood oil 89 

Granite setts and kerbs (new trade) 

Groundnuts 1450 


Preference 
§35. lO^r/, per lb, 
10 per cent. 

10 

10 

15 

10 


Total 38,204 

52. As has already be(3U explained, Indian goods otherwise liable to duty under 
the Import Duties Act have been guaranteed free entry in»o the Utiitcd Ivingdoni 
by Article 1 of the Agreement. It follows that, so long as the Uuitc'd Kingdom 
retains a duty on imports from foreign countries of those classes of goods imjxirtcd 
from India which are not, specified in any of the Sehedules, India will in fact re- 
ceive a preference. The most important classes of goods in this category apjiear to 
be bailey, pulses and miscellaneous foodgrains, luaniire ami bom.M, raw goat skins 
and asbestos, and the value of such goods imported into th^ United Kingdom from 
India in 1929, as nearly as ean be ascertain(‘d, is LT million. Th (3 lotal value 
of the goods im])orU!d from Jridui into the IJnit.'d Kingdom in 1929, which if the 
agreement had been in force in that year would have received a i»ref< rcncc, is us 
follows : — 


Sahedule A 2,093 

{Schedule H "’itkS 

Schedule C 38,2()‘l 

Unscheduled ];1}3 


Total— 41, SGfci 


Tlie total is about two-( birds of the value of all goods imported from India into 
the United Kingdom in 1929. 

Whkat 

53. Schedules A and B specify six classes of goods on which the Agreement 
Becures for India new or increased preferences. Three of them need 7)nly be 
noticed briefly. The preference of 25. a quarter on wh ‘at is one in whieli the 
Dominions are much more vitally inter(‘Ktcd, as things are to-day, than India can 
be, so long as her exports remain negligible in amount and liie present level of 
world prices continues. But it is a matter of real concern India that slui should 
not be left ouc, of any arrangement connected with wheat, into which the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom may enter, and the pr- feiajuet' may hr of a/)prceiatjle value 
to her when the mo.st recent irrigation schemes, and partieiilaily the Sukkiir Bar- 
rage, bring about as they are expected to do, a substantial increase in India's wheat 
acreage. Another commodity of greater importance to cerlain Dominions and Colo- 
nies than to India is coffee. Here, however, the Indian production is largely depen- 
dent on the export demand and since the United Kingdom eonsumi's nearly three 
times as much coffee as India exports, an increase in the preferiiiiee is likely lo le- 
Bult in a larger demand for Indian coflce. The existing prefereuee of 2s, 4d, a 
cwt, which has been in force since 1919, has been of some value, but even at the 
present low level of prices it only amounts to U per cent ad valorem, and for the 
live years 1926 to 1930 only 45 per cent, of the United Kingdom’s requirements 
were supplied by Empire coffee, and India’s share was only per cent. The pre- 
ference will now be increased to 9s. 4d. a cwt., and as moat“of the foreign coflce 
imported into the United Kingdom is of the mild typo and similar to good quality 
Indian cofTee it is reasonable to expect that the consumption of Indian coffee in 
the United Kingdom will increase substantially. The Btate of Mysore is greatly 
interested in the production of coffee, and we hope that the preference now obtained 
will be of benefit to this State in particular, as well as to the coffee- growing areas 
in British India The third Indian product which may be noticed hero is mague- 
Bium chloride, which is produced iu one of the salt areas in Kathiawar. The new 
duty to be imposed on magnesium chloride imported from foreign sources is Is. an 
hundredweight, and from the information supplied to us by the producers in India, 

■ 

§ Volume of trade in 192^—49 thousand lbs. 
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it Beerafl probable that the preference will enable them to supply part of the require- 
ments of the British market. 

51. The most important of the new preferences is that on linseed, on which a 
duty of 10 per cent is to be imposed in the United Kingdom. Linseed is a promi- 
nent constituent of one of the moat important f^roups of Indian exports — the oil- 
seeds. In recent years Indian exports of linscea have shown a declining tendency 
and have never recovered their pre-war volume. During the quinquennium 1926 to 
1930, the average imports of the United Kingdom amounted to 3l4,(XX) tons a year, 
while during the same period India’s exports averaged 215,rX)0 tons a year, one- 
quarter of which was taken by the United Kingdom. It is obvious that in these 
circumstances the United Kingdom is in a position to absorb a much larger quan- 
tity of linseed that India exports and the new preference should lead to a marked 
increase in India’s output of this class of oilseed. It does not appear that the de- 
cline in Indian production has been brought about by the factor other than waning 
demand, and the fact that Indian linseed production reached 53:i,OX) tons in 1922-23 
as compared with 257,000 tons in 1930-31 shows that there is considerable room for 
expansion. Indeed, with the fall in the prices of cereals and cotton, there is abun- 
dant scope for a substantial increase of production in several Indian provinces. An 
enlarmunent of the area under linseed in India by two million acres {representing 
an additional production of at least 250,000 tons) should not be dillieult of attain- 
ment in a year or two in response to an increased demand. It appears to us that 
from the Indian point of view the preference is of great importance to agriculture 
and ought to lead to a substantial increase in Indian exports. 

55. The United Kingdom is a large buyer of linseed — the oil being required for 
industrial purposes and the cake as a feeding Btutl*— and at present she draws by 
far the larger portion of her supplies from the Argentine. The price at which her 
industrialists and farmers can obtain these commodities is of course a matter of 
great importance to her. and it would be idle to hope that the preference could be 
of long contiuuauee uiiloss Indian production increases in proportion to the increased 
demand. The extraordinary elasticity of Indian agricultural produ ‘tion in response 
to variations in w’orld demand leads us to bidieve that India can without difficulty 
meet a very large part of the United Kingdom’s reipiirements, but the matter is of 
such importance that we think the attention of the Agricultural Departments in the 
Provinces should be specially drawm to it. 

50. An enhanced preference of considerable importance is that on vegetable 
oils, the duty ou six of which, viz., castor oil, cocoanut oil, linseed oil, rape oil, 
groundnut oil and st^sainum oil, will be raised from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent. 
India has an expanding industry with great ])ossibilities and an export trade 
of considerable importance. Most of the Indian exports arc absorbed by Eastern 
markets, but the Ihiited Kingdom is already an important purchaser of veget- 
able oils from India, and al.so buys from the Coutinent of Europe vegetable oils 
which India could well supply and indeed already exports. Since Indian products 
are at a certain disadvantage { due to expensive packing and high sea-freight ) an 
increased preference was a matter of importance- 

57. The last of the enhanced preferences to bo con.sidered is that on rice, where 
the duty will be raised from lO per cent, ad valorem to id. a pound. At present 
the United Kingdom takes about one-third of its supplies from India and Burma 
and two-thirds from foreign sources. Our examiuation of the position and the in- 
formation we received from representatives of the United Kingdom rice milling 
industry satisfied us that there was no reason why India and Burma should not 
meet the wdtole demand, but that this result could not be brought about except 
under the stimulus of a very substantial preference. Great progress has been made 
by the United Kingdom rice-millers in finding types of Indian rice suitable for all 
branches of the United Kingdom retail trade. The Indian Empire is by Ifar the 
largest producer and exporter of rice in the world, and the price of Incfian rice is 
low compared to that of the American and Spanish rices which compete with it on 
the United Kingdom market. The demand, however, is affected not only by price 
but by minor matters such the method of packing and polishing, which are 
really matters of fashion. We were also informed that Spanish rice was often 
shipped by small coastal steamer direct to a number of small ports in the United 
Kingdom and solddirect to grocers on terms which made competition difficult. 
With an enhanced preference, however, rice from India and Burma should be able 
to displace the foreign rice, and since the whole demand of the United Kingdom is 

53 
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only 3 per cent of India’s exports there can be no danger of prices being raised 
against the consumer, for the competition between the Indian suppliers is very keen. 

Supplementahy A(mEEMENT Ke. Iron & Steel 

80. The scheme which will be embodied in a Bupplementary Agreement* bet- 
ween His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India provides that, up to tin* 31st March 1034 (when the duties fixed after the 
statutory enquiry by the Tariff Board will become operative), the duties on galva- 
nisd sheet shall be as follows : — 

(U Sheet made in the United Kingdom from Indian sheet bar: Rs. 30 a ton. 

(2) Sheet made in the United Kingdom from other sheet barl: Rs. 53 a ton. 

(3) Sheet not made in the United Kingdom : Rs. 83-12-0 a ton. 

The basic figures underlying tliis scheme are as follows : The bed rock prize of 
Belgian galvanised sheet is assumed to be T8-10-0 a ton f. o. b. Antwerp as against 
£‘8-12-6 a ton, the lowest price actually (jiioted according to our information. The 
necessary additions on account of sea "freight, landing charges and duty increase 

this sum of Rs. 215 a ton duty paid at an Indian port. The jiricc assumed for 

galvanised sheet made in the United Kingdom from sheet bar, other than Indian 

sheet bar, is £10-10-0 a ton f. o. b. We are satisfied that this is the lowest price 
which will give the British sheet manufacturer a reasonable return, for wlnai all 
costs have been met the sum loft to cover dej)reciation and profit is only 12s. Od, 
a ton. With the additions ru'cessary for freight, landing charges and duty, this 
figure also means a duty paid price of Rs. 215 a ton in India, the freight from a 
United Kingdom port being taken as on the average 5s. a ton above the freight 
from Antwerp. The difference of Us. 30-12.0 a ton between the duty on British 
sheet not made from Indian bar and sheet made elsewhere, is the difference between 
the lowest price which the continental manufacturer has yet quoted and the lowest 
price which the British manufacturer can reasonably aiatept. I'lie object of this 
difference in the duties is to enable the British manufacturer to olitain a price 

which does not involve an actual loss. It remains to consider the further ditferenco 
of Rs. 23 a ton between the duty ])roposed on sheet bar maile in the United 
Kingdom from Indian sheet bar and on she(‘t made from other bar. 

81. If the special arrangi'ments connected with the duties on galvanised sheet 
were to be acceptable to India, it was indispimsablc that they should furnish 
reasonable security that any increase in the sale of British galvanised sheet in India 
should be accompanied by an equivalent increase in the sales of Indian sheet bar 
in the United Kingdom. If the duties were so adjusted that the British manufac- 
turer had no inducement to use Indian sheet bar wlnm making sliest for the Indian 
market, it would fail to achieve one of its primary objects, namely, tin* securing of 
a fresh outlet for Indian steel. It was impossible to obtain the necessary assurances 
on this point at Ottawa, and it was on this account that the tiiial settlement had to 
be poHt])oned until further discussions ha<l taken place in London between the 
representatives of the British industry and of the Indian industry. As a result of 
these discussions we have received assurances that the representatives of both 
industries are satisfied that, with a difference of Rs. 23 a ton biUweeii the duty on 
sheet made in the United Kingdom from Indian sheet bar, and sheet made from 
other bar, it will be possible to do business ut prices satisfactory to lioth industries, 
BO that the extended use of Indian sheet bar is assured. That being so, wo are 
satished that the scheme is one which we can recommend for adoption by tho 
Indian Government and Legislature. 

82. In the scheme which has been outlined tluTc are three dangers against 
which provision must be made if the scheme is to work successfully. These are : — 

(1) Price cutting by Continental manufacturers below the c. i. f. price of Rs. 
128-4-Ot a ton which we have taken as basic. 

(2) Price cutting by British manufacturers below the c. i. f. price of Rs. 150(* 
a ton which has been assumed as reasonable. 


tThe Supplementary Agreement is embodied in an exchange of letters which 
are printed as an Annexure to the Report. (Vide pages 49-50 post) (here omitted). 

tThese prices are arrived at by deducting the duties on British and other sheet 
respectively, plus an allowance of Rs. 3 a ton for landing charges frona Rs. 215, 
the duty-paid price at an Indian port. 
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(3) A combination between the British and Indian manufacturers to raise the 
duty-paid price above Rs. L’]5 a ton at a port in India. 

86. We have no donbt that the Supplementary Agreement about Iron and Steel 
is to the advantage of both countricB. On the British side the sheet manufacturer 
is enabled to sell his sheet in the Indian market on much more favourable terms and 
at a price which ^^ives him a reasonable return. Unless this could be arranged 
agreement was impossible. On the Indian side we have already explained the ex- 
treme importanee of the continuance of free entry into the Uniteil Kingdom for 
Indian iron and steel and of the new outlet for Indian steel which is created by 
the lower duty on sheet made from Indian sheet bar. Nor is the protection afforded 
to the Indian industry in any way impaired by the lower duty on British sheet, 
for the Oovernment of India will retain full power to impose additional duties 
should the ncid rise. But the agreement is of equal importance for another reason. 
In every steel produfing country in tlie world the capacity of steel plants is far 

in excess of the present demand, and it is this which has brought about the present 

cut-ihroat pricis. If we had been unable to reach agreement the almost inevitable 
result must have bein the erection of new iron and steel furnaces in the United 
Kingdom and the accelerated establiKhment of addiiiona* galvanised sheet plant in 
India, 1h(T(by agt:ra\ating the conditions from which the world is suffering. We 
believe that, much could be done through the method of industrial co-operation to 
alleviate these conditions rather than to make them worse, and we are glad that it 
has proved possible to give a concrete example of what can be accomplished in tho 
special arrangement which we have described in this chapter. 

APPENDIX E.— TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

We, the representative of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
of till' Government of India, hereby agree with one another on behalf of our respec- 
tive Governments as follows: — 

Article 1. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that 
Orders shall be made in a'-cordance with the provisions of ^Section 4 of the Import 

Unties Act, vNliicli ^^ill ensun' the continuance after the 15th November, 1932 

of entry free of duty into the United Kingdom of Indian goods which comply with 
the law and stalutofy regulahons for the time being in force defining Empire goods 
for ])urpos(i of customs duties and which by virtue of that Act are now free of duty. 

Article 2. His I\Iajesty’s fiovemrnent in the United Kingt’om will invite Parlia- 
ment to pass the legislation m'eessary to impose on the foreign goods specified in 
Schedule A” appenihd hfrelo. the duties of customs shown in that Schedule in 
jilace of the duiirs (if any) now leviable. 

Article 3. His Majesty’s Goveinmmt in the United Kingdom will invite Parlia- 
ment to jiass the legishuion necessary to si'cure to Indian goods of the kinds spe- 
cified in Schedule B aj'pended In reto which comply with the law and statutory regu- 
lations for the time being in force defining Empire goods for the purpose of customs 
duties, the margin of preference over similar foreign goods shown in that Bchedule. 

Article 4. His Maje-sty’s Gove'rnment in the Idiiled Kingdom undertake that no 
order will he made* and that Parliament will not be invited to pass legislation which 
would have the eil'eet of reducing tim margin of preference now enjoyed by Indian 
goods of the kind specilieel in Sehexlule G over similar foreign goods, and further 
undertake that, in the event of any gre'ater ]>refeTence being accorded in respect of 
goods imported from any other part of the Empire, such greater preference will be 
extended to similar Irulian goods. 

Article 5.— It is agreed that the duty on either wheat in grain or lead as provi- 
ded in this Agreement may be removed, if at any time Empire producers of wheat 
in grain and lead respectively are unable or unwilling to ofi’er these commodities on 
first sale in the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world prices, and in 
quantities suflieient to supply the requirements of United Kingdom consumers. 

Article 6. — His IMajosty’s Government in the United Kiiigaom will invite Par- 
liament to pass legislation which will secure for a period of ten years from the date 
hereof to tobacco, which eon. plies with the law and statutory regulations for the 
time being in force defining Empire goods for the purpose of customs duties, the 
existing margin of preference over foreign tnbacco, so long, however, as the duty on 

*The schedules have been omitted, but their contents are discussed in the chapter 
on the agreement extracted earlier. 
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foreign unmanufactured tobacco doea not fall below 2.0jJ^d. per lb. in which event 
the margin of preference shall be equivalent to the full duty. 

Article 7. — Uia Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will invite Parlia- 
ment to pass legislation providing for the admission into the United Kingdom free 
of duty from all soureca of the goods specified in Schedule 1). 

Article 8.— His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that 
they will co-operate in any practicable scheme that may be agreed between the 
manufacturing, trading and producing interests in the United Kidgdom and India 
for promoting, whether by research, propaganda or improved marketing, the greater 
use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom. 

Article 9. — His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will invite the 
Governments of the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates to accord to India 
any ywefercnce which may for the time being be accorded to any other part of the 
British Empire, provided that this Clause shall not extend to any pri'fercnces accord- 
ed b^ Northern llhodcsia to the Union of South Africa. Southern Rhodesia and the 
Territories of the youth African High Commission by virtue of the.f’uHtoms Agree- 
ment of 1930, and further will invite the Government- of the C\)lonies and I^rotecto- 
rates shown in Bchedule E to accord to India new or additional preferences on the 
commodities and at the rates shown tlu'rein. 

Article 10. — The Government of India will invite the Lt'gislature to pass the le- 
gislation necessary to secure to United Kingdom goods of the kinds specified in 
Bchedule F wdiich com])ly with the laws and statutory regulations for the time be- 
ing in force defining Empire goods for thi* purpose oi customs duties the margins 
of preference over simdar foreign goods shown in that Hehedule. 

Article 11.— The Government of India will consider, in the light of the findings 
of the Tariff Board, the protective duties to be imposed *on goods of cotton and 
artificial sdk according as they are made in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, and 
will invite the Legislature to pass legislation by which wdiere protective duties are not 
imposed as a result of the recommendations of the Taritl’ Board .upon United King- 
dom goods of the kinds spi-cified in Sclicdule G, the margins of lU’eference shown in 
that Schedule will be extended to such goods. 

Article 12. — The Government of India will invite the liCgislaturc to pass the 
legislation necessary to secure to the (’olonies and Proli'cloraies and the Mandated 
Territories of Tanganyika, the Cameroons und(‘r British Mandate and Togoland 
under Briti.sh Mandate, jirderences on the commodities which com]dy with the laws 
and statutory regulations for the time being in force ihfining lanoire goods for the 
purpose of customs duties and at the rates shown in Bchednh' 11 and also any 
preferences from time to time accorded to the United Kingdom if llis Majesty’s 
(Jovernment in the United Kingdom so request. Provided that the Government of 
India shall not be bound to accord any preferences to any t’olony or Protectorate 
W'hich, not being precluded by international obligations from according preferences, 
either (t) accords to India no preferences, or (/i) aceonls to some other part of the 
Empire (in the case of Northern Rliodosia, exc('pfing the Lnion of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and the territories of the High C’ominission) preferences not ac- 
corded to India. 

Article 13. — Ilis Majesty’s Government in the Uniti'd Kingdom declare that they 
will maintain their existing policy under Avhich tariff iircferences accorded to any 
Dominion are also accorded to India, and the Government of India, for their part, 
declare that it is their intention to extend to the United Kingdom any tariff prefer- 
ences which they may accord to any Dominion. 

Article 14. —This agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the (Government of India shall continue in force until a date six 
months after notice of denunciation has been given by cither party. 

Provided that in the event of circumtances arising which in the opinion of either 
party necessitate a change in the rates of duty or margins of preference settled by 
the agreement on any particular description of goods, that party shall notify and 
consult with the other party with a view to adjustraimts being agreed upon. If no 
agreement is reached within six months of the date of such notice it shall then be 
open to the original party to give to the other party six months’ notice of his in- 
tention to carry into effect the change desired in the rate of duty or margin of 
preference on goods of the description named in the original notice and to bring 
the revised rate of rates into operation at the expiration of this period. 



The Assembly Committee Report 

ON THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 

The Assembly Ottawa Committee Bubmitted its report to the Legislative assembly 
at New Delhi on the 28 th. November. The Report was divided into two ports, the 
majority and minority reports. The majority report was signed by Hir Joseph Bhore, 
Sir llari Sing Chiur, Mr. Yamin Khan, Sir Alan Parsons, Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar, 
Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. F. F. .James, Mr. F. X. D'Soiiza, Mr. Abdulla Haroon, 
Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmed, Sir Ziilfikar Ali and Mr. Shanmukhani Chetti. 

The report declared : “So far as we are able to judge, it is definitely in India’s 
interest to acci'pt the Agreement. The only certain test is experience of the actual 
results over an adequate period. We believe our recommendations in this respect 
will provide the material necessary to enable that test to be applied. 

The majority recommended that the Government should prepare an annual 
report reviewing the effect of the priTercnces and also including any representation 
made by Indian industries on the effect on them of the import preferences. 

They recommended the a}>poiiitmcnt of a committee of fifteen members of the 
le^istature to consider the annual rep(»rl on tin; working of the Agreement, show- 
ing the effect on agriciiltnral and other interests and make a report to the 
Assembly. I'he majority further recomnK'iidrd that, after three years' working of the 
Agreement, the (Tovern merit should ])reseiit to the Indian legislature a detailed 
report and if the legislature was satisfied that the continuance of the Agreement was 
not in the interest of India, the Government should undertake to give the required 
noiiee to hTminate the Agreement. 

The majority report, discussing first the commodities on which India will receive 
preference in tin’ United Kingdom, remarked that the “exclusKui of India from the 
benefit of lh(' ])ref(Tencc8 given by the United Kingdom w’ould cause her to lose 
at least a large portion of the market she now holds.” They regndted that preference 
was not secured on cotton seeds, and suggested the immediate starting of negotia- 
tions for the jmrpose. 

The report opined : ‘‘The taritT policies of foreign countries suggest that India 
has little immediate or jirospective opt>or(uiiity of increasing her trade and may 
face a difliculty in r('taining the exi^lillg trade, in view of the increasing tariffs in 
those countries against, Indian ex}>orts, whereas the United Kingdom otfers an op- 
portunity to enter and develop a market, which is India's largest and most stable 
single! market.’’ 

The nqiort expected the Select Committee on the Ottawa TariT Bill, to scrutinise 
(he ])roposals. with a view to safeguarding (he interest of the small Indian indus- 
tries which had grown behind revenue tariti- wails. 

The report stated that “in the course of an extensive examination of the Agree- 
ment, lasting a fortnight, we have had placed at our disposal statistical and other 
data winch was furnished to the Delegation by the Government of India, supple- 
nicnU'd by such further information of a special kind which we asked to be supplied. 
We had had the advantage also of hearing the opinions of a few’ gentlemen.” 

The majority divided their report into four heads. They first dealt with 

the commodities on which India would receive preference in the United Kingdom 

(schedules A to D of the Agreement) and stated : 

“In regard to preferences on certain commodities, while recognising the possi- 
bility that some advantage may accrue from them, the importance which is attached 
to the value of these preferences, should not be exaggerated. In this category, we 

place magnesium chloride, cotton yarns, cotton manufactun'S, bran and pollard rice. 

Ab regards wheat, preference is not of immediate value, but agricultural interest 
welcome it in view of the expected development of Indian production. 

“As for coeoanut oil, th.- relevant statisticslshow the possibility of a very great 
development of the market in the United Kingdom, but the local demand has attrac- 
ted a part of the Indian production previously exported. The inclusion of this item 
apart from any effect on the export trade, is necessary to render eflective the impor- 
tant preference on groundnut oil and sesamum oil. 
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“As recjards linseedj India is the solo supplier of linsood within the Empire, but 
it is doubted whether in view of the selling pressure in Arj 2 ;entine, the preference 
of ten per cent will lead immediately to displacement on aiiy lar^j;o scale in the 
U. P. A prompt and careful examination will also bo necessary into the matter of 
p:rading, marketinfjj and transport of Indian linseed, with the object of securing the 
greatest possible reduction of costs. 

“As regards rice (whole cleaned), though the market is small in relation to India’s 
total exports, the preference being nearly fifty per cent ad valorem, is substantial, 
and will permit the capture of a greater . part of the market. The potential value 
of the preference is changed by the fact that India has no competitor within the 
Emjiire. 

“Paraffin wax has no'apprceiable competition within the Empire, so that the 
potential additional market in the United Kingdom is substantial to India, 
which has supplied only forty two per cent of the needs of the United Kingdom 
in the past." 

The majonty considered that the preference given on the following articles was 
definitely valuable ;-Cofiee, eoir-yarn matting, oilseed, cake and nu'al spices, teak 
and other hard woods, woollen carpets and mgs, tobacco, castor seed, ground-nuts 
and pig-lead. The moni'y-valnc of these amonnied to two eron’s and twenty- 
seven lakhs. The report remarked : “The total value of trade' in the same commo- 
dities captiirable by Empire countries is estimated at Assuming that 

when other Empire countries compete* with India, the pe^reenlage of exports from all 
the Empire Bourees into the United Kinirdom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value of the additional market in the United Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to Rs. crores.” 

The majority report, dealing with the exports from India of tanned hides and 
skins, staled that over eighty per cent of the tolal exports already go to the 
United Kingdom. It eontiruicd : ’‘Jn regard to thi-se commoditif'S and jute 
nianufaetures, we attach Bjiceial importance to the fact that they arc the products 
of manufacturing industries, and that any stimulus which can be applied to the 
export of articles of that class represents a measure of assistamte to the process 
of the conversion in India of lior own raw material.'’ 

As regards jute, it was jiointed out tliat India has latterly met with increasing 
competition from the Continent. At pre.sent, the Indian jute matuifa<’tnring 
industry is only working at do to 50 per cent of its capacity, so that tlie import- 
ance of any measure to retain and develop its markc-t must be readily admitted. 

“The preference given to magrioKium and sandalwood oil may be of local 
importance, hut a special representation was made to the Indian l)elegation by 
the producers themselves to obtain preferences.” 

The reiiort specially mentioned aliout tea, whi(*h was the most imj)Ortant article of 
India’s export trade upon winch preference had been given. It was pointed out 
that in the ease of lea, eolFec and tobacco, the exclusion of India from the benefit 
of the preferences would caiisi* her to lose at least a largo portion of the market 
which she now holds. 

The majority report next declared : ‘Tt is a matter for regri't that preference 
was not secured on cotton se<*d, and we recommend that the Covernnu'.nt should 
open lugoliations with ilis Majesty’s Government for the inclusion of this commo- 
dity. We endorse the Delegation’s report about manganese ore, that the volume of 
India's export should he carefully watched with a view to the (jiiestion of jirefcr- 
cnco being re-opcncd, if India appears to be losing hiT position in the United King- 
dom market,” 

The report next dealt with the second main heading, namely, Rupjilementary 
agreement about the Steel and Iron ludusty, and declared : “This Agreement is, 
in our opinion, of special value, in that it secures an imjiortant trade for pig-iron 
in the United Kingdom market.” 

The majority report made interesting remarks in explaining the general consi- 
derations in regard to the preferences given by the Agreimint to India’s exports. 
It was stated that many of the Indian exports were sulijcct to increasingly high tarifis 
in foreign markets, which restricted her trade and tended to keep down the prices she 
obtained for her goods. The report gave a large number of iuBtances of high duties 
imposed by different countries on articles which India produced, and observed ; 

“The tariff policies of these and other countries suggest that India has little 
immediate or prospective opportunity of increasing her trade with them, and that 
even her existing trade with those countries it will be difficult to retain against obs- 
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tacles of such dimensions. It is, for this reason, of great importance for her to 
retain and develop a market in which her products can secure a free entry on 
favourable terms. The United Kingdom, while ollering this advantage, is India’s 
largest and most stable single market. 

‘Tt is ditlieult to forecast, with any accuracy, the actual efforts which the opera- 
tion of the preferences contained in the Agreement will have on India’s trade with 
countries other than the United Kingdom and the non-self-governing colonies. It 
is possible that, in the case of certain commodities, there may not be expansion of 
trade from the existing channels ; but, in other commodities, among which we cite 
in paiticular, linseed, groundnut oil lineseed oil, castor oil and ra])e oil, in view of 
India’s capacity for enlarged production and the extent of the market available in 
the United Kingdom, preference will cvidimily load to definite extension of the total 
volume of Indian trade, since the market for these commodities which may be 
captured by India in the United Kingdom alone is greater than the total volume of 
Indian exports of the same products to all countries.” 

A statement is given showing that in respect of the five aliove mentioned com- 
modities, the total value of the trade held by India in the United Kingdom plus 
the pot< ntial additional market in that country is Ks. 9^ crores against the total 
vahit' of Indian exports to all countries including the United Kingdom of Rs. 
6 crores. 

The majority report next dials with the important question of preference which 
India will give to the United Kingdom goods. Emphasis is laid on the exclusion 
of all India’s protected industries from the scope of the preference. The same 
principle will apply to industries which may be given protection hereafter. Even 
delay up to a maximum of a year in getting any change in the Agreement will not 
prevent the grant, with immediate effect, of protection to an Indian industry not 
at present enjoying it. The (Tovernment of india can impose on imports from the 
United Kingdom any duty so long as the guaranteed maigin of preference is not 
diminished. 

The majority report next deals with the case of Indian industries started or 
developed behind the shelter of the revenue tariff, and recommends : “We consider 
when the Tariff Bill is referred to the select committee, that the position of such 
industries as appear to need special consideration should be carefully examined.” 

The majority add their opinion that they are strongly opposed to the continuance 
of the t'xisting level of the general tariff any longer than is absolutely necessary 
for revenue purposes. They eonsidcr, in the interests of the country generally, that 
the general level of tariffs after the surcharges imposed by the Finance Acts of 
1931 should be reduced as soon as the financial situation permits. 

3'hc majority re[)ort deals next with the question whether preference given 
to the United Kingdom is likely to involve a burden on the consumer in 
India. It is remarked that it is impossible to predict generally on whom 
the cost will fall, but experience has shown that, in many cases, the whole 
of the cost falls upon the producer who is faced with the necessity of reducing 
his prices to meet the higher tariff to retain his market. Such a result is more 
probable in the case of manufactured articles than in that of primary produce, 
since during the general economic depre.ssion the fall in the prices of primary 
produce has been relatively very much greater than that of manufactured good.s. 
Th<! report, however, recommends that “following the introduction of the new rates 
of duty, a careful watch be maintained by the Government upon the course of the 
prices of imported articles which have been subject to differential rates of duty in 
accordance with the Agreement’'. 

The report mentions that the effect of the customs revenue is of the highest 
importance, and that the Finance Member has assured the Committee that the 
Government kept before them the necessity of ensuring that the customs revenue 
does not suffer any diminution through the method of giving preference. It is also 
stated that the tariff changes have not been so designed as to increase the revenue 
from customs as a whole. The majority report declares that the decisiou on the 
question should not depend on whether the United Kingdom is likely to derive 
greater advantage from it and quotes the opinion of Professor Ghose, one of the 
critics of the Agreement, in support of this view. 

The final recommendations are that the Government should prepare an annual 
report reviewing the effect on India’s export and import trade of the preference, and 
that there should bo included in the report a statement of Indian industries^ which 
^havo made a represeatatiou to the Govornmeut iu regard to the effect upou them of 
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the import preferences and a statement of the action taken by the Government on 
such representation 8. It is also recommended that a committee of fifteen members 
should be appointed by the Assembly to consider the report referred to above, and 
to examine, in the lip:ht of information furnished by it and if necessary with the 
assistance of the interests concerned, the efteet of preferences on agricultural and 
the other interests, and to report. 

The report further recommends that, on the expiry of three years from the date 
on which preferences become operative, the Government should place before the 
Assembly a detailed report on the course of the import and export trade in the 
commodities covered by the preferential rates of duty, and that they should under- 
take to give notice of denunciation required by Article 14 of the Agreement, if the 
Assembly, after considering the report, is satisfied that the eoiitinuancc of the 
Agreement is not in the interests of India. 

The report proceeds ; ‘‘We wish to add, in order that there may be no misappre- 
hension, that the Government of India’s right to give notice at any time of denun- 
ciation of the Agreement, is not ellccled by this recommendation.” 

Finally, the majority report deals with the preference's given by India to and 
iho?e received by her from the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates. 
It is admitted that full details are not available, but the ])oint is that India will 
secure whatever tariff preferenee.s the ('Colonies grant to th(3 United Kingdom or any 
Other part of the Empire. The most important of tlicse preferences an;* cotton piece- 
goods, fresh fruits and vegetables, pig-lead imported into Ceylon and eottoii piece- 
goods, jute niaiuifacturefl and groundnut oil in the trade with Malaya. Preferences 
granted to the Colonies and Protectorates arc mainly on natural products, which 
India imports to supplement her own production. 

Hie majority summing up observe : ‘‘Cur linal conclusion is that, so far as we 
are able to judge, it is dehnitely to India's interests to accejit tlu‘ agrt'cment. The 
only certain test is experience of the actual results over and adeejuate period 
of time, and we believe that if the recommendations which we have made 
to that end in this Report are carric'd into elfeet, the (iovernment of India 
and the Legislature will be provided with the material necessary to enable that test 
to be applied.” 


THE MINORITY REPORT 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Sitaramaraju and Dewaii Rahadur ITarhilas Sarda. in their 
minority report, declare themselves unable to accent the majority eonelusion after a 
fortnight’s examination, that it is definitely to India's interest to aeoe])t the Agree- 
ment. They proceed : 

‘”rhe majority admit that they had not sufru’icnt time to exaruino fully fliat part 
of the Agreement which deals with preferences on imports into India. I'his is at 
least as important a part of the Agreement, as prt'ferenees on our exfiorts, and one 
which is causing uneasiness in commercial and industrial circles as widl as among 
the general public throughout the country. Our eollcagiies cvnlcntly attach no im- 
portance to the fact that such expert and business opinion as we received, was 
adverse to the Ottawa scheme of tariffs. That also is the trend of most of the re- 
presentations v\hieh were made to us individually by sevi'ral iiulu'.trial interests. 
One principal object of the Assembly in appointing this Special Committc'c was that 
we should ascertain the views of business men and experts, and for our part we 
do not think it right to disregard such views. ’ 

The minority point out that the scheme of preferential tariffs was not thought of 
by the Government of India as being reipiircd in the interest of India. Lord Oiir- 
zon’s Government rejected such a tariff scheme. The Fiscal C^oiu mission disappro- 
ved of it. The fact of the matter was that, in England’.s present economic distress, 
the Conservative Party, being in a dominating position, wishei to recover lost 
ground, and create a larger market in India. 

The minority add : “The stand-point from which wo have to look at the ques- 
tion, is whether the scheme will benefit India at the same time, Wc would repu- 
diate the suggestion that the scheme should not be accepted even if it is advantage- 
oua to India, because at the same time it is advantageous to Britain.” 

Proceeding, Sir Abdur Rahim, Messrs. Sarda and Sitaramaraju observe that the 
Agreement is so all-embracing in its range, affecting the entire economic structure of 
the country, and raises questions of policy of such importance, that, they are sur- 
prised that the Government should not have, at any stage, consulted the commercial, 
industrial and agricultural interests on the value and the effects of the proposeci 
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preferences. Eron the Government delegation does not suggest that the proposali 
liquid relieve India to any (‘xtent from the effects of the world depresflion. In fad, 
the^ have Bcarcoly applied themselves to this most important aspect of the question. 

The minority report quotes from the speeches of Sir Geor^^e Schuster and ob- 
serves that, without a lar^c balance of trade in her favour, India could not meet 
her obligations in foreign countries. It must be borne in mind that it would tak« 
considerable time for the Indian aj^riculturist to respond to any increased demand. 
In most of the provinces, new land cannot be easily brought under cultivation, and 
holdings are so fragmented that it is very difficult to apply the sehemes of scientific 
intensive cultivation. On the other hand, a well-organised and well-equipped indus- 
trial country like Britain can easily expand her products in response to additional 
demands. But the members signing the majority report do not pay any heed to th« 
actual conditions of India as com})ared to those obtaining in Britain, and proceed 
tipon what we consider to be mere theoretical possibilities when they talk of captur- 
ing the British market or extending India’s export trade to any large extent.’' 

Proceeding, Sir Abdtir Kahim and his two dissenting colleagues say that a subs- 
tantial percentage of India’s exports consists of commodities of which India has a 
monopoly, or in respect of which she occupies a predominant position in the British 
markets relatively to foreign countries, and in which India has no competitors in 
the Emj)ire. With resju’ci to these eornmodities, preference has no value whatever, 
and must be left out of account. The linking of the Rupee to Sterling has led to 
the export of gold of the value of 100 crores to Britain within the last eleveu 
months. This Bill further cripples the purchasing power of India in respect of her 
trade with gold standard countries. 

Examining commodities on the export list, in view’ of what the majority report 
says on each of the items the minority remark that in the case of wheat, it is more 
than doubtful if the Indian producer can ever compete with Australia and Canada, 
not to speak of Russia, in the United Kingdom market. The problem of Railway 
rates and freights makes the position still more hopeless, unless Britain is prepared 
to fix a quota for Indian wheat at economic rates. Otherwise, the Punjab farmers, 
who have been so hard hit, will continue to suffer. 

As regards rice, the Minority Report observes that as the total export w’as about 
five per cent of the production in India and Burma the loss of preference in the 
United Kingdom market would be negligiide. 

Referring to the figures mentioned by the majority regarding cocoanut oil, the 
minority say that they are unimportant in the loiited Kingdom market. 

Agricultural conditions in India are such that the prospect of expansion in any 
case is remote. With regard to oil, spices, etc.. Sir Abdiir Rahim and his colleagues 
agree with Mr. Ghosli that there will be a division of trade. As for coffee, even 
assuming the possibility of some expansion iu its y)roduetion, preference is not like- 
ly to be of great value, as the Empire competitors, like British East Africa, occupy 
a much stronger position. 

Referring to tobacco. Sir Abdur Rahim and his colleagues have come to the 
conclusion that India will not be able to derive any benefit by preference. If the 
preference is withdraw’ n, the loss to India is estimated at about one per cent of her 
total production. 

In regard to groundnuts, the United Kingdom takes only six per cent, while 
foreign countries take 90 })er cent. The capacity of United Kingdom market is just 
another six per cent and therefore the possibility of expansion is only that much. 

Alluding 10 tanned hides and skins Sir Abdur Rahim and his colleagues do not 
share in the assertion of the majority that preference would stimulate conversion 
of raw hides into tanned skins, especially as there is a growing home industry in 
boots, shoes etc. 

Regarding jute manufacturers India’s principal markets are the Uuited Statei 
and Argentine. India has a monopoly of raw jute, and in jute manufacture^ 
India’s rival is Britain itself. Besides, the value of India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom in jute manufactures is only five per cent of the total exports. India 
can not only protest herself against Dundee, but can expand her jute manufactur- 
ing industry, by repealing the export duty on jute manufactures. 

As for tea, the minority leport does not regard Ceylon as a serious competitor 
as the capacity of her production is limited. The British public will protest against 
any exclusion of Indian tea, because it would raise prices. Thus, in the case of a 
monopoly and of semi-monopoly commodities, the Agreement has no value, and in 
the majority of cases preference would only result in the diversiou of trade from 
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foreign countries to the United Kingdom with no practical advantage to India. In 
the case of all raw products generally, the possibilities of expansion, having regard 
to the actual conditions of Indian agriculture, are more than doubtful, and in any 
case the benefit of the increase in trade for the most part, is absoi bed by middle- 
mem exporting houses, and shipping and insurance companies. 

The Assembly should order an enquiry before taking action on the Ottawa 
Committee’s report, specially as the majority themselves admit that they have not 
been able to examine the Agreement thoroughly with reference to its effects on the 
preferences to India’s imports from Britain. 

The minority report concludes : attach no value to the recommendation 

of our colleagues providing for safeguards in order to ensure a reconsideration of 
the position, oecauae we know from the history of such rnatterH, how wholly ineflec- 
tive they are in practice. Our colleagues have limited the operation of the so-called 
safeguards until the new Constitution comes into force, on the assumption that the 
next Government of India Act will provide for a Government responsible to the 
Legislature. No one yet knows what the new Constitution will really be like.” 

Gour— Ranga Aiyar Note 

Sir H. S. Gour and Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar, in a supplementary note to the 
report of the Ottawa Committee say that the material made available to them leave 
them in doubt as to whether the Agreement would in the end be conducive to the 
advantage of India. In this state of mind, two courses readily occurred, namely, 
ratification or rejection but, proceeds the note, a third course is more preferable. 
This is to accord consent provisionally to the Agreement for a short period of three 
years, at the end of which the Government should place before the Assembly thd 
result of the experience gained and the facts collected regarding its operations, and 
it should give the Assembly a decisive voice upofi the question whether the Agree- 
ment should be continued. Meanwhile, an effective machinery should bo set on 
foot to examine the trend of the Agreement upon the agriculture, commerce and 
trade of India, upon data supplied by the Government in their annual return, with 
power to examine representatives of the interests affected. This Committee was 
to maxe a periodical report to the House to enable it to form its judgment upon 
the utility or otherwise of the said Agreement. The witnesses exmnined have 
candidly admitted the lack of facts. The middle course taken escapes the 8cylia 
of unconditional acceptance, and the Charybdis of total rejection. 

The note concludes : “We are not unmindful of the uncompromising hostilily 
to any treaty with a country which has denied to India her just claim to Helr- 
Gevernraent or with Dominions which have denied to Indian nationals their 
elementary rights of common citizenship, but these ari^ political considerations 
which, in our view, should not be permitted to warp on the decision on a trade 
agreement. On the other hand, we hope that a friendly gesture at the present 
juncture may, in the end, prove a happy augury of better feelings towarcis our 
country and towards our countrymen in the Dominions overseas, by assuring them 
that India can, even in a state of great domestic ferment, make a decision, which 
the verdict of time will endorse as made in the best interests of India.” 

Mr. Ranga aiyar’s explanatory note 

Mr. C. 8. Ranga Aiyar, in a separate explanatory note from that of Sir H. 8. 
Gour, says that he attaches real importance to the Committee of the Assembly 
which is to watch the working of the Agreement. Ho regards this as a triumph 
for the Assembly ; for if the working of the Agreement was found to he against 
the interests of India, the Assembly would be armed with adequate evidence to 
enable the Government to give six months’ notice denouncing the Agreement. That 
right of six months’ notice to denounce has not been taken away by ratification 
for a period of three years. If the Constitution is to be changed, this Assembly’s 
successor will have enough material to decide as to whether the Agreement should 
i>e continued or denounced. 



The Tories’ Blackpool Conference 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE’S STATEMENT 

A stirrinf^ appeal to “trust the Government” was made by Sir Samml Hoare at 
the Conservative (Conference at Blackpool on the 6th. October, followed by the en- 
dorsement of the Government’s Indian constitutional prop:ramme of “an honest attempt 
to create an All-India Federation based upon Provincial Autonomy and safej^uardfl.’^ 
The Conference discussed the resolution of West Essex, Mr. Churchill’s constituency 
which conp:ratuIatcd the Government on the restoration of Law and (^rder in India 
and recognised the desirability of further extension of self-f^overninp; powers when 
warranted, but opined that the attempt to force upon India a responsible all-India 
Government based on an electorate of dG millions consistinp mainly of primitive 
and illiterate people, would not conduce to the w'clfarc of India, and the British 
Empire. 

bpenkers who supported the resolution, including: Lord Lloyd, met with a 
favourable reception, but after Sir S. Hoare’s speech, the conference adopted by a 
majority a drastic amendment moved by Mr. Kirk Patrick, M. P. which deleted the 
words after “powcus ’ and substituted “and rejoices that the procedure suggested 
by the (lOvernmcnt for introducing the constitutional reforms affords a free and full 
opportunity for consideration of all viewpoints, British and Indian, before the Bill 
is introduced in Parliament.’ 

The amended resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Sir Alfred Kno.r, seconding the West Essex resolution, declared that Britain 
was always taking the line of least resistance for peace. 

Opposition to Government’s policy was manifested when Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, 
Member of Parliament, opposing the resolution asked if the Conference was to 
i’lfliot a snub on the Government and was answered with cries of ‘'Yes, if 
necessary.” 

Lord Lloyd, uttering a note of gravest warning, said that it was no excuse to 
fall back on the old adage that good (Government was no substitute for Self- 
Government, which did not apply to India, for real Self-Government was impossible 
in any country where the main mass of voters was illiterate. Urging the Confe- 
rence to enjoin ujmn the Government the need for the greatest prudence and 
precaution. Lord Lloyd said that the only thing to which Britain was committed 
was the Montagu-Ghclmsford Ktdorras. 

Sir Samuel Hoare followed with an appeal to the Conference to remember 
Government’s record and give it credit for realising the obvious difficulties and 
facing facts. The Indian Gonstitutional question, he said, was one of the most 
difficult ever faced by the British Government. The problem was rendered most 
difficult by the differences of opinion between Indians themselves. 

Sir Samuel referred in this connection to the fact that the British Government 
had to give the communal decision which he claimed had been accepted everywhere 
as an honest attempt to arrive at a just award. He referred also to the formidable 
difficulty of the curse of terrorism which Government was determined to crush 
and for which it was ready to give the Governor of Bengal the fullest powers. 

Rir S. Hoare proceeded to say that he believed that it would be generally agreed 
that the Indian situation had imraenscly improved in the past year and for this 
he paid a high tribute to the men on the spot and particularly to the Viceroy and 
the Provincial Governors. 

Rir S. Hoare gave instances as outward signs of peat improvements the 
enhancement of India’s credit and the fact that Civil Disobedience was at a lower 
ebb than ever. 

Princes and Federation 

Sir Samuel Hoare proceeued to point out that a new feature ww introduce 
into the situation by the readiness of the Princes to enter an All-India Fed^ation 
on certain conditions. He said that these conditions would be investigated in the 
autumn and hoped that at the end of the year he would know fpr certain wbetbfiT 
they were likely to be fulfilled, 
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“Meanwhile, I ask you to trust the Government. Our programme, in one 
sentence, is an honest attempt to create an All-India Federation based upon 
Provincial Autonomy and safe-^^uards which are equally necessary for India and 
for ourselves for the fulfilment of ol)lip;ationa that have f>:rown up in the long 
partnership between Britain and India. It is altogether unnecessary and premature 
to try and tie the hands of the Government by vetoes and specific instructions.” 

Sir S. Hoare continued, “The Government’s programme, in letter and in spirit, 
is for an Indian constitution within the British Empire and a great majority of 
the Indians are behind us. Within no other frame- work are we prepared to make 
an advance.” 

Sir S, Hoare concluded by appealing again to the Conference to trust the 
Government. “I believe with the National Government, which is none the loss 
national for the recent defections, and with the great majority of sensible and 

f iatriotic members of Parliament behind it, we have a unique opportunity for deal- 
ng with the great Imperial question in a broad and wise way a^id for improving 
for generations the relations between Britain and India, indeed between West and 
East.” 

The Conference also adopted a resolution opining that the constitution must 
embody real safeguards and must condition that India will remain in the British 
Empire, 


Indians In South Africa 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 

The annual report of the Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa for the year 1931 wmr released for publication from Simla on 
the 30th. August 1932. It stated that at the opening of the year the whole 
Indian community was in fear of ih(^ ])jissing of the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure 
Amendment Bill, but the Union Government courteously agreed to postpone 
it until January to suit the convenience of the Government of India. The 

Cape Town Conference with the Government of India was followed by some- 
what desultory agitation in the press about forming an anli- Indian soeicty in Natal 
on the lines of the Houth African League. The attempt, however, faih'd. Some 
anti-Asiatic meetings demanded extension to Natal of the Transvaal laws debar- 

ring the Asiatics fiom acquiring ownersliip of land and passing irgi>lati()n to jirevent 
their acquiring new licenses. It cannot be said that the arrival of the Indian 
delegation provoked any general outbursts of anti- Asiatic feelings, but on the other 
hand it was generally welcomed. In February the introduetioii of the Immigrant 
Amendment Bill by Dr. Malao aroused grave alarm among the South African and 
specially Transvaal Indians, but the bill does not appear to afieet the Natal and 
Cape Indians nor w'ould it afl’ect the Transvaal Indians who retained their domicile 
provided that they do not in future remain outside for more than three years. It 

18 hoped that the number of such persons is a small one. 

An important measure of the session was the passing of the new franchise bill 
to provide for adult male suffrage for Europeans throughout the Union. Indians 
joined in the general protest of Cape non-Europeans against the bill which however 
left the Government unmoved. A great stir was caused throughout Houth Africa 
by the ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ betw^ecn the Japanese Government and the Union 
concluded before the 1931 session. The agreement allows for entry into the Union 
on a temporary permit of Japanese recommended by the Japanese consul. In one 
way this agreement may be said to have benefitted the Indian cause since it has 
made it appear an inconsistency that the Japanese are allowed to enter the Union 
in a manner which is forbidden to Indians. 

The Pretoria City Council drew up new rules for the Pretoria Asiatic baaar 
which alarmed the Indians, the reason being that instead of giving them freehold 
they tendered their tenure even more precarious and gave a greater oegree of control 
to the superintendent over the daily lives and actions of the residents in the bazar. 
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The af?ent had an interview on this subject with the city council which led to a 
revision of the rules to meet the Indian w'ishes. Towards the close of the Parlia- 
mentary session the Transvaal Provincial Council passed the Licenses Control 
Ordinance. The new Act appears to be an attempt to give the Transvaal munici- 
palities as complete a control over the issue of licenses as possible. The agent 
approached Dr. Malan on the subject of the ordinance and pointed out the serious 
results that would follow for the Indians if it should become law. He suggested 
that the Governor in Council might be moved to exercise his powers to reserve the 
ordinance for further consideration until the conference should be completed. The 
ordinance has not yet become law. 

During this year the report of the Durban Borough Boundaries Commission was 
published. It recommended the inclusion within the borough of six health board 
areas adjoining the Durban. The Indians favoured the incorporation as in the 
area to be included within the borough arc 40.0C'0 Asiatics as compared with 19,000 
Europeans. The land and buildings of these Asiatics will now for the first time be 
assessed to municipal rates. The agent asked that either Indians should be 
given a chance to elect a member of the valuation appeal board or the adminis- 
trator should nominate a member to rf present the Indian interests. Unfortunately, 
the select committee did not see its way to give effect to the agent’s demands. 

J^peaking about assisted immigration the report says that during the first ten 
months of the year the number of persons availing themselves of the scheme 
continued low, but during the last two months there was a remarkable increase, 
the main reason being acute unemjiloymcnt. 1707 persons proceeded to Madras 
and Calcutta, 1307 going during the last six months. 

During the year some attempt was made to clear the situation in regard to 
£50,000 earmarked for Indian housing in accordance with the 1927 Cape Town 
Agrcemcul. 


Indians in British Malaya 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 

The annual report of the Agent to the Government of India in British Malaya 
for the year 1931 was released for publication on the 26th. August It stated : — 

The year was perhaps the blackest on record so far as industrial conditions are 
concerned. Activities in all walks of life were greatly crippled as a result of econo- 
mic depression which still eon tin lies in all its severity. In 1931 Indians formed 
14.2 per cent of the total population, about 70 per cent of whom might be considered 
as labourers employed in rubber estates, in mines, railways, public work departments, 
muuici|)alitirs. The rest are engaged in trade and ioarned professions. The suspension 
of reiTintmcnt of Indian labourers ordered by the Indian Immigration Committee in 
Aug. 1931 under slump in tin and rubber continued throughout the year. The heavy 
exodus of Imlian immigrants and others commcncKl in Aug. 1931 owing to unemploy- 
ment and unwillingness of labourers to work on reduced wages. Several 
(lovernment departments temporarily reduced wage rates with (fleet from Jan. 1, 
1931 and Indian labouiers loath to work on reduced wages have been and are being 
repatriated to India. 

There was a slight decrease in the cost of living during the year under report. 
The amount of Savings Bank deposits and money order remittances decreased 
and the co-operative movement made rather slow but steady progress. Co-operative 
societies are very popular amongst Indian labourers and indebtedness is not very 
apparent. There was a general decrease in the number of toddy shops and the 
hours of sale of toddy have oeen restricted by a Government notification. The 
profits made from the estate toddy shops are to be realised for the welfare of the 
labourers. There was a general decrease in the number of deaths. The health 
board for co-ordinating the work of prevention and treatment of diseases in estates 
functioned during the year, though the progress of their scheme was handicapped 
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by the slump. There were fewer fatal accidents and cases of suicide amonp: In- 
dians. The Workmen’s Compensation Enactment passed in Federated Malaya States 
in 1929 has not been Riven effect to pending the passing of a similar ordinance in the 
Straits Settlement. With regard to education the inefficiency of teachers employed 
in most estates’ vernacular schools has been drawn attention to several times previ- 
ously and it is hoped that with the revival of trade conditions, efforts will be made 
to improve the efficiency of teachers employed during the year. The controller of 
labour circularised the planters on the need for an allotment of lands at 1-16 of an 
acre per labourer per labour code more freely than hitherto with a view to encour- 
age the cutivation of food stuffs and supplementing their meagre earnings. With 
regard to religious and social matters the report states that temples are maintained 
on well-conducted estates from the contribution paid by labourers. Fire-walking 
ceremonies conducted in the name of religion arc dying out. 

With regard to political status the Indians have in comuon with other commu- 
nities no political or municipal franchise. There is also one Indian member on each 
of the reconstituted state councils of Perak Selangor and Negri Pcmbilan in the 
Federated Malay States. In Aug. 1931, His Excellency the High C/Ommissioner adum- 
brated a policy of decentralisation in the F. M. S. This has slowly awakened the 
political consciousness of the educated Malayas and aroused a parochial cry of 
‘Malaya for Malayas’ from a small section thereof. It is to be hoped that in fair- 
ness and justice to the domiciled Asiatic communities inhabiting F. M. H. due pro- 
vision will he made in the reforms to be introduced to meet the legitimate and rea- 
sonable rights and aspirations of the Indian community, 



tHC THIRD SESSION Of THE 

Indian Round Table Conference 

LONDON^nth. NOVEMBER TO 24th. DECEMBER 1932 

Introductory Note 

1. The Prime Minister, in openiupj the third BeBsion of the Round Table Con- 
ference on the l7th November, 1932, explained that its object was to supplement 
the work so far accomplished at the Round Table Conference, by filling in, in some 
detail, the more important gaps left by the discussions at the two previous ses- 
sions. 

2. The Conference adopted the following Agenda: — 

A. ~Report op the Indian Franchise Committee— Method op Erection to 
AND Size of the two Federal Chambers. 

B. — Relations between the Federal Centre and the Units— 

(a) Legislative 

|A) Administrative 

C. — ISfecial Powers and Responsibilities of the Governor-General and 
Govp:rnorb. 

D. — P^inancial Safeouards. 

Commercial {Safeguards 

E. — DeFEN(;E (P'lNANCE AND CONNECTED QUESTIONS). 

F. — Reports of hie Federal Finance Committee 

AND Indian States Inquiry Committee 

(P'lNANCTAlJ— P'EDERAL P'INANCE 

G . r “Constituent Powers” and Powers of Indian 

<fe j Legislatures vis - a-vis Parliament 

H. '• P^tndamental Rights 

I. — Form of States Instruments of Accession 

The following subjects were considered, in addition 

Anglo-Indian Education. 

hiUPPPLME Court 

3. Subjects A, B ( h ), C, E, G and II, and the subject of the Supreme Court, 
were discussed in full Conference. Towards the close of the Conference reports 
recording in summary form th(‘ eireet of the discussion on each of these subjects 
were prepared by the Secretariat and laid before the conference. 

4. Subjects B (a), 1) and F were remuted by the , Conference after a short general 
discussion, fiw examination by Committees. Subject 1 was considered Iby a limited 
number of delegates. Anglo-Indian Education was also considered by a Committee. 

The reports of these Committees are followed by a brief summary of the more 
important points raised in the Conference when it received and dated each report. 

5. The Conference closed with a general discussion, ending on 24th December, 
1932. 

LIST OF D E.L E G A T.E S 

British Representatives 

The Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, m. p. {Chairman of the Conference). 
The Right Hon. Viscount Sankf.y, q. b. e. {Deputy Chairman), The Right Hon. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., g. b. e., c. m. g., m. p., The Right Hon. Viscount 
Hailbham. The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, g. c. s. i., k. c. v. o., o. b. e., k. c., 
M. p. The Right Hon Lord Irwin, k. g., g. c. s. l, g. c. i. e.. The Right Hon. 

J. C. C. Davidson, c. h., c. b., m. p., Mr. R. A. Butler, m. p.. 

The Right IIon. Earl Peel. o. c. s. i., o. b. e.. The Right Hon. Eari 
Winterton, m. p., The Most Hon. The Marquess of Reading, g. c. b., q. c. s. i., 
G. c. I. E., G. c. v. o., The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, c. u. 

Indian States’ Representatives 

Raja of Sarila (Small States). Rai Bahadur Raja Oudh Narain Bisarya 
(Bhopal), Rao Bahadur Krishnama Chari, c. i. e. (Baroda), Nawab Liaqat 
Hyat-Khan (Patiala), Mr. Wajahat Hussain, i c. s. (Kashmir), Nawab &r 
Muhammad Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad and Rewa), Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
C, I. E., O. B. E. (MYSORE), SiR MaNUBHAI N. MeHTA, C. S. I, (BiKANER) 
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Rao Bahadur Pandit Sir Sukhdeo Prabad, c. i. e., o. b. e. (Udaipur, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur). Ra.o Sahib D. A. Surve (Kolhapur). Mr. L. F. Rush- 
brook Williams, c. b. e. (Nawanagar). The Chief of Jath. 

British Indian Representatives 

His Highness The Aqa Khan, g. c. s. l, g. c. i. e., g. c. v. o. Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar. Sir Hubert Carr. Pandit Nanak Ciiand. Mr. A. H. Ghuz- 
NAVi. Lieutenant- Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, i. m. b. (Retired) Khan 
Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, k. g. i. e., o. b. e. Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. N. 
C. Kelkar, Ra.ia of Khalli cote, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Miidaliyar, 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Rao Bahadur ;Sir A. P. Patro, Sir 'Vkj Bahadur 
Sapru, k. s. c l, Mr. Shafat Ahmad Khan, Sardar Tara Singa, Sir 
Nripendra Nath Sirkar, Sir Purshotamdab; Tharurdas c l e. m. b, e. Mr. 
Zafarulla Khan. 

HEAD A— REPORT OF THE INDIAN FRANCHISE COMMITTEE 

Method of Election to and size of the two Federal Chambers 

The Franchise Sub-Committee of the First Round Table ("onference recommended 
the establisliment of an expert body to investigate the (piestion of the Franchise, 
and a Franchise Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Maripicss of Lothian, 
was 8ui)se(piently appointed by Ifis Majesty’s Government and reported in June, 
1932. The Report of that Committee was before the Conference in its present 
Bession. 

I.-PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES-Method of Election 

The principal methods of election to the Provincial Legislatures examined in the 
Report of the Franchise Committee wore : — 

(o) Adult suffrage ; 

(b) Adult suffrage by system of indirect voting ; 

(c) Such modifications of adult suffrage as the grant of adult suffrage within 
certain age limits ; adult suffrage for large towns ; household suffrage ; indirect 
election through local bodies ; 

(d) The combination of the direct and indirect systems of franchise ; and, 
finally, 

(e) The extension of the direct vote. 

The Committee, after exhaustive examination, pronounced in favour of the 
acceptance of the extension of the Franchise by the direct method, and after 
considerable discussion, in the course of which close atteiilion was paid to the 
practicability and desirability of a system based on adult suffrage and to methods 
of indirect election, the general sense of the Confcreiice proved definitely to favour 
acceptance of the Franchise Committee’s proposals. 

Basis of the Provincial Franchise 

The Conference agreed, with one dissentient.* * * § that the essential basis of the 
franchise should be the property qualifications proposed by the Indian Franchise 
Committee in their Report, subject to such modifications of detail as might prove 
neces8ary.t§ 


* Mr. Joshi considered that, if it was impossible to secure adoption of a wider 
basis for the franchise than that proposed, provision should be made for automatic 
periodical extensions. 

tSir Henry Gidney drew attention to the fact that property qualifications alone 
would disfranchise a large proportion of Anglo-Indians and that the proposed 
educational qualification was a very important one from the point of view of the 

Anglo-Indian community. 

§ Pandit Nanak Chaud stressed the importance of reducing the disparity in 
voting strength as between the agricultural and uoii-agricultural tribes in the 
Punjab, to which detailed reference has been made in paraph 170 of the Report 
of the Franchise Committee. 
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The Conference carefully considered the proposals of the Franchise Committee 
for an educational qualification. Some members viere strongly in fa\our of its 
acceptance, mainly on the ground that education was a proper basis for the 
franchise and that unless there was an educational qualification, an important 
section well capable of exercising the vote would be disfranchised. Others wel- 
comed the proposal, which they regarded as attractive ; but attention was drawn 
first to the inadequacy of the evidence as to the numbers ([iossibly very small) 
which would be added to the electoral roll by the adoption of such a qualification 
and secondly, to the serious practical difiiculties involved not only in its appli- 
cation but in the question of the standard to be adopted. An inqjortant section of 
opinion was, moreover, not in favour of the proposal. The general sense of the 
Conference was that further detailed examination would be required before any 
general educational qualification for the franchise could be adopted. 

The Women’s Franchise. 

The Conference was unanimously in favour of accepting the proposals of the 
Franchise Committee that women should be enfranchised in respect of the same 
property qualification as that prescribed for men. 

The Franchise Committee had further recommended the adoption in the case of 
women of a specially low educational qualification, vi\ , mere literacy. Some 
ditlerence of opinion manifested itself on this subject. Certain members of the 
Conference were of opinion that “mere literacy’’ was too low a standard and that 
it would be pr ferable to substitute for it the upper primary standard. Attention 
was, however, dra\w) to the fact that the application of the upper primary standard 
would very substantially reduce the number of w'omen likely to be enfranchised on 
the basis of an educational qualification, and the general feeling appeared to favour 
the adoption of the literacy in preference to the upper primary qualification. An 
important section of opinion in the Conference urged, however, that if any special 
edueatioual qualification were adopted at all, it should be the same for women as 
for men. 

A very general difference of opinion was felt as regards the proposal of the 
Franchise Committee that, subject to certain qualifications, the wives and widows 
ever 21 of men qualified by property to vote for the existing provincial councils 
be enfranchised. 

The objections taken to this proposal, which was recommended by the Franchise 
Committee as the only practical method of securing an adequate proportion of 
women on the electoral roll, were, inter alia, that it would enfranchise a largo 
number of illiterate women ; that women would as a rule vote in the same way 
as their husbands : and that its adoption might give rise to domestic and religious 
difficulties. The general opinion of the Conference was that the proposal was one 
which required further examination. 

Considerable support was forthcoming for a suggestion that it might be possible 
to deal with the problem of enfranchising an adequate number of women by giving 
to the various Provinces some lathude to propose a method of enfranchisement of 
women in the light of local conditions, subject to a general injunction to aim at 
much the same ratio of men to women voters as had been recommended by the 
Franchise Committee— /.c., to 1 — a ratio which the Conference as a whole was 

disposed to regard as not unsuitable. 

Kefercncc should be made in this connection to a BUggestion put forward that, 
with a view to reducing the strain on the administrative machine, the registration 
of all voters qualified in respect of education, and of women enfranchised in right 
of their husbands, should be on applicatiou by the potential voter only. 

Depressed Classes 

The Conference was of opinion that a special provision should be made to en- 
franchise a larger number of voters belonging to the Depressed Classes and that 
the standard to be aimed at should, as proposed by the Franchise Committee, bo 
lO per cent of the Depressed Class population in each Province, such of the differ- 
ential qualificatious suggested by the Franchise Committee being adopted as might 
be necessary to secure this result iu the light of the varying conditions in each 
Province. . 

It was agreed that the existing military gervice qualipcahoti should be main- 
taiued. One member of the Conference urged the desirability of extending tho 
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franchise to coTcr all members of the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces, and it was 
agreed that this point should be examined. 

SpFXJIAL KEPRESENTAnON FOR Co.AtMERtU*: IN TrOVINCIAL fvEOISLATURES 

Certain Delegates urged that the rcconiraendations of tlie Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee in regard to special electorates for Commerce resulted in grave inequality 
of representation as between Indian and Fjuropean Commerce in several Provinces. 
It was pointed out on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that examination of this 
question inevitably involved a reopening of the Communal decision. The matter 
was not further discussed, but certain Indian Delegates placed on record their objec- 
tion to any connection of the question of commercial representation with the com- 
munal issue. 

II.— THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE-Tiie Federal Assembly 

The Federal structure Committee in jiaragrajih 19 of their Third Report express- 
ed the opinion that the selection of the British Indian reprt'sentatives for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Assembly should be by direct election. This recommenda- 
tion was supported by the Indian Franchise (A)mmittee. Considerable discussion 
took place in the Conference as to the relative merits of the direct as opposed to 
the indirect method of election. It was jminted out on hclialf of His Majesty’s 
Government that if direct elcchon was regarded as inevitable, this should not be 
allowed to prejudice the question of the size of the federal legislature. The general 
sense of the (’onference, in the light of the discussion, was that the halancc of ad- 
vantage lay with the election of the British Indian rci)rcHentative8 in the Lower 
Chamber by the direct method. 

Franchise (iCALiricAXioNs for the British Indian Electorate 

The Conference after full consideration of the various alternatives open, and in 
particular of a suggest ion made by one member that a wagco'arning (jualitication 
should be iiitroduct'd, acce})t(‘(l generally the pro})osal of tht; I'Yanchise C’ommittec 
that the franchise for the Jhitish Indian section of the future Federal Assembly shall 
be the existing Franchise for the provincial h'gislativt* councils, excapt in the ease of 
the Central Provinces ; in which it would be a franchise which would bring in double 
the existing electorate for the Provincial Council. 

Ej ) C CA TION a L Qu a L1 FK 'A TI O N 

As regards the educational qualification ])ropoHcd by the Franchise Committee, 
opinion in the Conference generally was strongly in favour of adoption as an educa- 
tional qualification for men of the ])osscssion of tiie Matriculation or school-leaving 
certificate. An important section ot opinion was, however, ojiposcd to this projiosal 
for the same reasons as in (he ease of the Provincial Legislatures. 

The Conference were unalile to agree as regards th(' adoption of an educational 
qualification for women voters for the Federal Assembly, the same argiiinonts as 
were advanced for and against the proposal in the case of the iirovineial legislatures 
holding good, iu their view, here also. 

1 )EPRKsSEI) Classi> 

The Franchise Committee staled tliat they wore advisoil by the Census Commis- 
sioner that the addition to the qualifications prescribi'd for the general electorate 
for the new Federal Assembly uf a (jualification uf mere literacy would result iu the 
case of the Depressed Classes in an electorate of approximately 2 ])er eont of their 
total population. Jn these circumstances they recommended the adoption of such a 
differential qualification. The Confereiiee agreed to their proposals. 

Special Representaion.— 

With the reservation that the communal proportions should not thereby be 
disturbed, the C’onference as a whole accepted the proposals of the Indian Franch- 
ise Committee for the special reservation of scats for women, to be filled by the 
election of one woman by each provincial legislative Council. The women’s 
representative in the Conference was how'ever in favoui of direct election by a 
special women’s constituency iu each province. 

Labour 

The proposals of the Franchise Committee for special representation of Labour 
by the reservation of 8 seats in the Federal Assembly were accepted by the Con- 
ference. In some quarters it was felt that the number of seats proposed was 
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inadeniiatc, but it was poinfcd out that Labour would obtain additional representa- 
tion throufi;h the Depressed Class scats in the general constituencies. It was sii^y- 
^csted that the j)oint mi^ht be further investigated in connection with the delimita- 
tion of constituencies. 

The Moslem dcAcgation in this connection recorded their anxiety that the number 
of special scats should be kept at a minimum. 

Commerce and Industry 

The general sense of the Conference was in favour of the acreplancc of the 
Franchise (’ornmittec's proposal that the representation of Commerce should be 
concentrated in the Assembly, and tliat four scats should be allocated to Indian 
and four to JCurojiean comnierce. Tlie view was, liowcvcr, expressed by some 
Indian delegates that those recornmimdations did not proCde adtqiiately for the 
needs of Indian commerce. Tiiey did not think that liidan comnurce should bo 
forced into tlie position of having to secure additional repn'sentatioii by seeking 
to influence the results of elections in the non-special consliiucncics, and tiny 
took exception to the connection of commercial rejircscnlation with the communal 
question. 

Jhe representative of the Euroiican ooniniiinity staled that European commerce 
would not be satisfied witli a smaller niiinber of seats than that proposed by the 
hranehise Ckimmiiti'c which n presented the minimum with which they could hope 
to be able adequately to voice their views. 

The Conference gave a sympathetic reecjition to a claim put forward for the 
retention of the seat at present tilled in rotation by tlie Millowners Association of 
llombay and Alimedabacl, although the ])()int >\as made, that the grant of such 
special representation would make it diffieult to resist claims from other industries 
similarly situated. Reference was also made to tlie importance of securing adequate 
representation for up country industrial inte^e^ts, and to the difficulties which 
might arise under the proposals of the Franchise Committee in providing 
for this. 

Landlords 

The Franchise Committee were in favour of retention of special representation 
for landlords, but in its existing strength and their view on this Bubjcct, was 
accepted by the Conference. 

Fr.nr.RAi. I’lTr.n Ilorsr: 

The hederal Structure Committee of the J\ound Table Conference recommended 
that the llntish Indian sirtion of the Fialeral I p])cr House in the new Constitution 
should be eleclid by tlu' i>r()vineial legislative councils by the single transferable 
vote. This recommendation was supported by the Indian Franchise Committee and 
was accepted by the Conference, but Mu^lim Delegates reserved their iudgment as 
regards the use of the single transferrable vote until they knew Avhat result the 
application of that system would have on the communal proportions in the whole 
House. Attention was also drawn to the imporianee of safeguarding the interests 
of the small minorities. It was generally agreed that there should be representation 
of special interests as such in the Upper Chamber. 

III.-STZE OF FEDERAI. LLXJISLATURE 

A marked cliflercnee of opinion manifested itself on this subject in the Conference. 
There was substantial general agreement that some weightage should be accorded 
tc the states ; the proportions of seats to be lilled by represt ntatives of the Indian 
States previously proposed, vi\., piT cent in the Lower and 40 per cent in 
the Upper (ffiamber still held the field, though the apprehension of the States lest 
by federating they would lose their individuality was mentioned as a ground for 
increasing their proportion in the Upper House to one of equality with British 
India. One of the States’ representatives urged that at least 1J5 seats in the Upper 

House should be allotted to the States, and .‘If) per cent of the seats secured to 

them in a joint session of both Houses. Provided this number of seats in the 

Upper House and this percentage in a joint session was secured, there would be 

no objection in his view to a lower percentage than iu the Lower House. 

Muslim delegates and one or two others were opposed to the principle of 
weightage for the States in the legislature ; the Muslim Delegates considered that 
if it was found inevitable to concede some weightage the quota of Muslim represen- 
tation should be safeguarded so that the number of their seats from British India 
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should not be less than they would have secured if the States enjoyed no weight- 
ft^o over population ratio. . , . j 

Certain ucle^atos urji:ed the advaritapccs of a larj^e Lower iToiise on the ground 
of the rcHultant reduction in the size of couHtituoncics, the conRcquent lessening; of 
expense to candidates, and the increased case with which representation could bo 
secured for the smaller States. A considerable section of the Conference supported 
the fieiirc of 450 proposed by the Franchise Committee. ^ , , , , 

It was pointed our, on the other hand, that lln; Federal Lcf^Hlature would have 
limited functions, for the discharge of which so large a JiOwer House as was 
recommended in the Lothian Report would ^ not be necessary, and some delegates 
thought 300 would suffice. It was also pointed out that whah'ver decision was 
finally reached as to the size of the tw'O Houses, grouping of the smaller btates 

would be ine\itablc. , tt tt i 

An alternative suggestion w’as put forward regarding the Upper House, namely 
that while the Lower House would fully r« fleet the popular element, the Upper 
House, as the peculiarly Fcd(Tal organ of the ('’onstitution, should i)rovide for the 
representation of the constituent units as such. According to this proposal the 
Upper House would be limited to some GO delegates of the Governments tho 
units and of the Federal Government. 

No final decision proved possible in the Conference on this question. A 
suggestion made on behalf of His Majesty's Government, who intimated that 
general agreement on the subject bet^veen Jnd an deh'gafes w'oiild carry great 
weight with them, that consideration should be postponed with a view to informal 
consultations between the Indian d(‘lcgat'*s in the hope of reaching a greater 
measure of agreement between the conflicting views expressed, was accepletl by 
the Conference. No modification of view has been reported as having resulted from 
such discussions as have taken place. 

HEAD B (a). 

Legitiative Relations between the Federal Centre and the Units 

Report of committee on the insTJUiiurioN of LEtti.sLATivi: po avers 
T he Committee Avas appointed — 

“ (i) To test the general principles discussed under Head H fa) by applying 
them to the list of subjects suggested by the Federal Structure Committee 
in the Appendix to its Second Rt‘port. 

(ii) To re-examine in the light of the general discussion of principles tho defi- 
nition of those subjects and the effects of th(' recoramcndaiions made by 
the Federal Structure Committee in respect of them ; and to make sugges- 
tions.’* and was constituted us follows : — 

Lord Sankey (Chairman). Sir Samuel Hoare. Mr. Lutler. Lord Reading. Sir 
Akbar Hydari. Sir Manubhai M'ffita. Sir A. P. Patro. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru. 
Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar. Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

The Committee found it convenient to deal first with the second head of their 
Terras of Reference and accordingly addressed themselves at tho outset to au 
examination of the definition of the subjects provisionally allocated between tho 
Centre and the Provinces by the Appendices to the Second Rt'port of the Federal 
Structure Committee and to the further proposals made in the same connection 
by the Consultative Committee. Their deliberations on this matter satisfied them 
that the statutory delimitation of the spheres of competence of the Federal and 
Provincial Legislatures, which the conceptions of provincial autonomy and federation 
inevitably involve, will necessitate, whatever method of delimitation of each subject 
than was required for the purposes of the Schedules to the existing Devolution 
Rules upon which the Federal Structure Committee’s lists were based. They are 
further satisfied that neither tho Committee nor the Conference are cx)mpeteut to 
undertake this in the time at their disposal. The Committee hope there- 
fore, that His Majesty’s Government will lose no time in beginning with expert 
assistance this laborious but important task. 

2. In the course of their examination of this matter it was brought to the no- 
tice of the Committee by representatives of the States that in respect of some at all 
events of the subjects which had been classified by the Federal Structure Committee 
as “federal for policy and legislation” the States had not at the time intended to 
agree to the possession by the Federal Legislature of plenary powers of legislation in 
the States : in other woras they intend to cede to the Crown in respect of each of 
these subjects a field of legislative jurisdiction to be specified in the Act or Treaty 
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and to retain the remainder themselves. The Committee are not in possession of 
full details, but, as an exam})lc, they observe that, in the ease of the heaeral 
subject of railways, the exponents of this view siipp^csied that so far as its 
operation in the States is concerned, the scope of Federal legislation might navo 
to be confined to matters connected with safety, maximuna and minimum rates ana 
the intercliangc'ability of traffic, that outside this limited range, the indi^duai 
States’ Governments should have independent and exclusive jurisdiction and that 
for securing cornj)liaMce with its desires in railway matters not covered by the 
above heads the Federal (iovernment should rely upon negotiation and agreement. 
Acceptance of this arrangement appears to involve, as a necessary consecpience, 
variations of commtence in relation to the States and the Provinces respectively, ot 
the Federal LegiHlaturo. , ^ 

3. Turning to the first Head of their Terms of R» fcrcnco, the Committco 

('i.deavoured to assess in the light that had been thrown upon it by their cletailea 
examination of subjects, the general requirements of a workable general plan ot 
distribution of [lowers. They suggest to the Conference that any such plan must 
lueessarily involve, ns the first desideratum, a carefully drawn list of subjects 
upon which the Federal Legislature is to possess exclusive legislative powers. Lvvo 
alternative methods present themselves of distinguishing betw’ecn those of the 
‘exclusive’ suhjeets which are to be P’ederal and those which are to be nritish 
Indian. The first method would be so to classify them in the Act itself (or in a 
Schedule attached to the Act) as to make a statutory distinction between kcdcral 
and IJritish Indian subjects. The second method would be to enumerate them a 
in the Act as matters on which the f'ccleral Legislature has exclusive junsclictiou 
leaving it to the States in their acceding Instruments to specify those ot them 
which, in the States, are to be outside the range of Federal competence. Iho 
Cornmiitec recommend the adoption of the second alternative, but they ^ 

the view of States’ representatives that even so it would be advantageous that tno 
list should be divided into two Parts of which Part I would include only those 
snhjoets in respect of which, generally speaking, the States may be expect ca to 
cede the necessary jurisdiction for the purpose of constituting them rtxlerai 
subjects. Such a sub-division iw’ould greatly faeilitate the drafting of the States 
Instruments of Accession. The second alternative would also have the advantage 
that it would afford an easy means, either to the States generally, or to indiyiaual 
Slates in course of time, if they should so desire, to accept as operative in the 
States legislation upon subjects which by their original Treaty had been cxceptea. 

4. The field of exclusive jurisdiction to be assigned to the Provinces would or 
would not require di^tailcd definition by a similar schedule of subjects, according as 
it is decided that “residual powers” arc to be assigned to the Centre or to the 
Provinces, In the latter event there would be no need to enumerate the Provincial 
subjects • they could be defined as all matters other than those assigned to the 
CYmtre. The advantages which would follow from the existence of only one list 
arc very great, and the Committee do not disguise from themselves the risks which 
must attend the existence of two lists each within the exclusive competence of a 
particular legislature and neither containing “residuary iiowers”. A law passed by 
one legislature must then fulfil two conditions before it is valid : not only must 
its subject-matter fall within the competence of that legislature, but every part of 
the law must also be demonstrably excluded from the competence of t^c other. 
The risk of litigation on questions of ultra vires must in that case be greatly 
increased. Put since there was disagreement as to the allocation of “residual 
powers” exclusively to the Centre or to the Provinces, the sub-Committcc assume, 
for the purpose of this report, the existence of an exclusively Provincial list. 

5 The Committee are satisfied that it is not humanly possible so to define and 
separate all subjects of potential legislation ns to secure that every conccivaWo 
subject will fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of either the Centre or of the 
Provinces Moreover, even if this were possible the allocation of every subject to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of either Centre and Provinces would seem to involve 
the loss of uniformity in directions where uniformity is desirable, or else an undue 
curtailment of flexibility ard of Provincial initiative,— or. more probably, a 
combination of both disadrantages. The Committee therefore consider that practical 
reouirements will in any event necessitate a field in yvhich both Centre and 
Provinces should have legislative jurisdiction. The Committee consider that the 
problem could be dealt with with sufficient precision by constituting a common 
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field to which would be nsaip:ned matters upon which uniformity of law is or may 
be desirable and by assi^ninoj to both Centre and Provinces the power, but not 
the oxchisive power, to legislate upon any aubiect included in it ; but some 
method must at the same time be devised whereby administrative powers and 
functions which properly belong to the Provinces in respect of these subjects 
arc secured exclusively to them. 

C). The existence of concurrent powers will necessitate provisions for resolving a 
conflict of laws in any Province to which a Central Act regulating a “concurnait” sub- 
ject is in force alongside a Provincial Act which is repugnant to it. The siib-Committco 
suggest that the general rule in this matter must necessarily be that in that case 
the (>ntral Act will prevail. But such a rule, if unqualified, would obviously lend 
in theory at all events to enable the Centre in course of time to usurp the whole 
concurrent field. The Committee therefore suggest that if a Provincial Act relating 
to any matter in the concurrent fit'ld is reserved for, and receives the CJovernor- 
General’s assent, it shall prevail in tiu* Province over any Central Act to which it 
is repugnant. This rule itself will, however, require some qualification : otherwise 
it might operate to enable the (Tovcrnor-fjenoral pennancntly to curtail the concurrent 
jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature. It should therefore be provided that the 
validity of a Provincial Act in the circnmstancc.s indicated shall be vvilhont pre- 
judice to the power of the Federal Legislature to legislate subsequently in a 
contrary sense, hut that the exercise of this power shall be subject to the previous 
assent of the Governor General. 

7. As regards the allocation of “residual powers” — i. c., the right to legislate 
on matters not included in any of the three lists — the Committee would hope that 
if the lists are drawn in sufficient detail, the undefined or unforeseen residue will 
not prove to he extensive. But such cases will inevitably arise and suitable 
provision might be made whereby the Governor-General would he given power to 
decide in any given case which was the appropriate fonim for legislation on an 
unallocated subject and whether a monsiirc relating to that subject should be intro- 
duced in the Federal or Provincial Legislature. This suggestion found favour with 
some mcml)crs of the Committee, as a compromise between the divided opinions on 
the ultimate allocation exclusively to Centre or Provinces of residuary powers, but 
was not acceptable to others. In these circumstances the Committee regret that 
they Jirc unable to make any definite recommendation on this subject. 

8. The attention of the committee was drawn to the desirability of including in the 
Act some provision enabling the Federal Legislature at the rcipiost and w’ith tin' consent 
of two or more I’rovinces to enact for those Provinces alone legislation whicF would 
not otherwise be within its competence. The Committee agree that provision should be 
made for this purpose provided that the position of the Provinces is safeguarded 
by ensuring that such legislation should not result in withdrawing permanently 
any siibiect from the legislative competence of the provincial legislalurcs, and that 
the Federal Law’ keejis strictly within the authority conferred on the Federal 
Legislature by the terms of the request. 

9. The Committee wish to add that it will, in their opinion, be necessary also 
to deal with the competence of the Federal and Provincial legislatures respectively 
to repeal or amend existing legislation. In the time at their disposal tiny have not 
been able to suggest a suitable machinery for this purpose, but the matter is one 
of great practical importance and they commend it for examination by His Majesty’s 
Government, 

The Conference noted the report of the Committee on the Distribution of Legis- 
lative Powers after the following points had been raised : — 

(1) A/r. Joshi complained that no progress had been made by the Committee. 
After the subject had been discussed for two years this sub-Committce suggested a 
further examination, without even indicating what kind of examination was in 
view. 

(2) Mr. Zafrulla Khan urged, with reference to item 6 of the Schedule of 
‘Provincial Subjects, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature’, that the words 
‘light and feeder* should be omitted therefrom, so that Provincial Governments may 
have the legal competence to construct any kind of railway, whether lijajht or feeder, 
or otherwise, subject to compliance with the technical standards laid down by 0 
central authority and subject to the proposed line not competing with existiog 
Federal lines. 
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(3) Mr, ZafruUa Khan urped that there should be as few centrally adminis- 
tered areas as possible ; with the exception of Delhi, efforts should be made to 

bring such areas within some Province or other. 

(4) Mr. ZafruUa Khan said that consideration should be giverj to the 

constitutional future of lleluchistan : it should be possible to weld British Beluchistan, 
Kalat, and Las Bela in some kind of federal union and so form a unit which 

might become a unit of the Federation. 

(5) Mr, Rushbrook William Sj dealing with the suggestion in the Report, that 
certain States might in future desire to accept as operative legislation upon 
subjects which by their original Treaty had been excepted, entered a caveat to safe- 
guard the position of other States not accepting such legislation, in the event of the 
h'gislation itself being sufficiently important to eflect a change in the Constitution. 

(6) Borne discussion arose as to whether the previous assent of the Oovernor- 
CJeneral, referred to in the last sentence of paragraph 6 of the Report, should be 
dr^pendent upon the advice of the Ministry. 

Mr. Jayakar held that it should be so dependent, otherwise it would create an 
exception to the principle of the supremacy of the L'-gislature in the normal field 
(i. e., outside the sphere of special responsibilities and safeguards). In reply 
it was explained that the object was to provide for an impartial decision in the 
event of conflict between the Federal and a Provincial Legislature ; a Federal 
Ministry, however w<'ll meaning, could hardly be expected to give an unbiassed 
opinion in such a conllict. (Tcneral agreement was eventually reached by substi- 
tuting the word “conflicting” for the word “contrary” appearing in the last sentence 
of paragraph 0. 

(7) Sir Tej Sapru, referring to paragraph 7 of the report on the 
(luestion of Residuary Powers, said that his group considered that it 
was most desirable that unforeseen emergencies should fall to be dealt 
with by the Federal Government, and assured the Conference that residuary 
powers, if allotted to the Centre, would not be used as a means of interfering with 
Provincial Autonomy. He and his group were prepared to accept the compromise 
that had been suggested, but if the other side found it unacceptable then he must 
adhere to his original position that residuary powers should be allotted to the 
Centre. He asked whether the Becretary of State for India could give the Govern- 
ment’s view on the matter to the Conference. 

The Secretary of State for India was unable to make a final pronouncement at 
that stage, but stated that the Government were fully alive to the groat cleavage 
of opinion on the subject, although inclined to think that a careful and exhaustive 
allocation of legislative pow’crs would make the matter of less practical importance 
than it hud assumed. He was much attracted by the compromise that had been 
suggested and if the two sides were eventually unable to reach agreement the 
Government would consider the compromise most sympathetically. 

HEAD B (b). 

AdminUtrative relations between the Federal 
Government and the Provinces. 

1. It was generally agreetl that the relationship between the Federal Govern- 
meut and the Provinces should not be so defined, in connection with the separation 
of powers, as to involve a necessary breach wdth the traditional methods and 
machinery of Indian administration, whereby the Central Government has habitually 
employed as the agency for administering a large part of its functions the ordinary 
provincial administrative staflfs. No doubt the tenJuncy which has shown itself of 
recent years, even under the existing constitution, towards employment by the 
Central Government of separate agencies of its own for the administration of 
certain of its functions will be accentuated by the departure from the unitary 
system : but considerations of financial and practical convenience are opposed to 
any immediate and necessary adoption of this system as the consequence of the 
statutory division of powers and functions between the Centre and the Provinces 
which is involved in Federation. The legal and constitutional relations between 
the Federation and the Provinces should therefore be so defined as to place no 
obstacles in the way of the devolution by the Federal Government and legislature 
upon Provincial Governments, or upon any specified officers of those Governments, 
of the exercise on its behalf of any functions in relation to the administration In 
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the proviuces of any Federal or Central subject, wherever such an arrangement is 
found to be financially or administratively convenient. 

2. It is clear j however, that the possession of such powers by the Federation 
will be liable to involve provincial governments in increased expenditure upon stall'. 
It would clearly be unreasonable if every imposition of powers or duties upon 
provincial governments or their ofllcers by a Federal enactment were to bo regarded 
as necessarily involving a financial subsidy. The rule should therefore be that if 
the enactment of a Federal Act involves employment by the province of additional 
staff, the Federation should bear the cost of that staff if it is employed exclusively 
on the administration of a Federal or Central subject, and the cost should be 
shared between the Federation and that province if the additional staff is so 
employed only in part. In most cases, questions of the proportions in which such 
charges arc to be borne should prove capable of adjustment by mutual agreement ; 
in case, however, of disagreement, suitable provision should be made for an arbitral 
decision. 

3. It was generally agreed that the Constitution should endow the Federal 
(lOvernment with spccitic authority to ensure that provincial governments give due 
cflect to Federal legislation in so far as this deperuls upon their own administrative 
agencies ; it was felt in some quarters that Federal authority should exiend, in the 
interests of the eflieient performance of the functions entrusted to it, to ensuring 
that provincial governments so administer their own provincial subjects as not to 
affect prejudicially the administration of any Federal or Central subjects. As 
against this it was suggested in the course of discussion of this latter point that 
if the Federal Government is to possess this power there should be a reciprocal 
power in the hands of provincial Governments to ensure that Federal subjects are 
not so administered by the Federation as prejudicially to afiect the administration 
of provincial subjects. No doubt any provincial government whicdi considered that 
the action or policy of the Federal Government gave ground for legitimate com- 
plaint upon this score would lose no time in bringing its altitude to the attention 
of the Federal Government, cither through its representatives in the Federal Legis- 
lature or by correspondence. 

4. There was difference of opinion as to the extent — if at all — to which the 
Federation should be authorised to exercise control over the administration of 
provincial subjects when no question arises of reactions upon a Federal or Central 
subject. It was, however, generally agreed— 

(a) that the scope for intervention by the Centre in the administration of 
provincial subjects should be strictly confined to questions involving the matters 
compendiously described as “Law and Order”. 

(b) that powers of intervention for this limited purpose should be vested in 
the Governor-General personally and not in the Fcileral (4ovcrnmcnt as such ; in 
other words, that the power should be exercisable by the (fOvcrnor-General “at 
his discretion” as explained in paragraph 10 of the Rcfiort on Head C ; 

(c) that even so the Governor-CJenerars intervention (which he would 
naturally exercise through the Governor) should be do lined in appropriate terms 
as being exercisable only for the purpose of preventing the occurrence of conditions 
which might endanger the internal security of India. 

It was generally recognised as the basis of these conclusions that the transfer 
of the control of “law and order” in the provinces cannot, in the interests of the 
country as a whole, be treated as involving the position that every province is to 
be entirely indepenuent and uncontrolled in the administration of law' and order 
but that at the same time the necessary powers of control and co-ordination must 
be so framed as, on the one hand, not to enable, or have the appearance of 
enabling, a constant external interference with the day to day Administration of 
provincial affairs, and, on the other hand, not to be so restricted as to be incapable 
of exercise until a serious breakdown of law and order has actually occurred. The 
conclusion recorded in clause (c) above is designed to meet this two-fold purpose. 

Administrative relahons with the states in federal matiers 

5. It was recognised that the relationship of the Federal Government with the 
Htates cannot be in all respects identical with that which will obtain with the 
Provinces. It was agreed that the Constitution should impose upon the States’ 
Governments an obligation to exercise their executive power and authority, so far 
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as they are necessary and applicable, for the purpose of securing that due effect is 
given within their territories to every Act of the Federal Legislature which applies 
to that territory. It was further agreed that the (yonstitution should recrogniso 
arrangements (which would, in fact, be made in suitable cases through the Instru- 
ment of Accession) for the administration by the States on behalf of the Federal 
Government of Federal Bubjects through the agency of staff and establishments 
employed and controlled by themselves, but that any such arrangements should bo 
subject to conditions to be expressed in the Constitution enabling the Governor- 
General to satisfy himself by inspection, or otherwise that an adequate standard 
of administration is maintained. Finally, it was agreed that power should vest in 
the Governor-General personally to issue general instructions to the fStates’ Govern- 
ments for the purpose of ensuring that their obligations to the Federal Govern- 
ment specified in this paragraph are duly fulfilled. 

HEAD C. 

Special powers and responsibilities of the Governor-General and Governors. 

1. The Conference approached the problems presented by this head from the 
standpoint of the following assumptions as to the form of the constitutional 
structure 

(a) that the Act will declare that executive power and authority (as in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions) vests in the Crown, represented in the 
Federation by the Governor-General and in the Provinces by the Governors : but 

(b) that nevertheless, cxcejit in so far as is otherwise provided, (whether such 
provision be in the Act or in the Instrument of Instructions) the Governor-General 
and Governors will be guided by the advice of their respective Ministers, and the 
Executive will depend tor its legislative enactments and for its Supply upon the 
concurrence in its proposals of the Legislature. 

2. Approached from this standpoint and from that of a unanimous acceptance 
of the general principles enunciated in paragrajih 11 of the iSeeoiid Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee, the (picstious for consideration under this head were 
found to resolve themselves into examination in greater detail than had been neces- 
sary or possible at previous Conferences of the exact nature and scope of the 
responsibilities to be imposed upon the Governor-General and Governors and of 
the special powers which are to flow from these responsibilities in order that the 
latter may be eflectivcly fulfilled. The detailed conelusions at which the Conference 
have arrived under this head of the imiuiry can best be described, therefore, under 
the general he.admgs of the Governor-General’s relations with his Ministers and 
with his Legislature respectively. The same general princijile will apply to the 
Governors also, with the modifications of detail to be explained later. 

A.— Goveunou-GhnkuaiAs Relation avith His Ministers 

3. In certain matters Ministers will not be entitled to tender advice to the 
Governor-CTcneral at all ; these matters — namely, the Kt'served Dcpaitments 
will be administered by the Governor-General upon his sole responsibility. But 
it would be impossible, in practice, for the Governor-C}eneral to conduct the affairs 
of these departments in isolation from the other activities of his Government, and 
undesirable that he should attempt to do so, even if it were, in fact, possible. 
A prudent Governor-General would keep his Ministers and the advisers who he 
has selected to assist him in the Reserved Departments in the closest contact , and 
without blurring the line which will necessarily divide on the one hand 
his personal responsibility for the Reserved Depart meats and, on the other 
hand, the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature for the matters entrusted to 
their charge, he would so arrange the conduct- Jof executive business that he 
himself, the personal advisers in the Reserved Departments, and his responsible 
Ministers, are given the fullest opportunity of mutual consultation and discussion 
of all matters — and there will necessarily be many such —which call for co-ordi- 
nation of policy. The hope was expressed that ITis Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to consider the embodiment of this principle in appropriate terms in 
the Governor-General’s Int.orument of Instructions, though it was recognised at 
the same time that the Instrument of Instructions must make it clear, without 
ambiguity, that whatever consultation between the Governor-General and hia 
responsible Ministers may take place upon matters arising in the Reserved Depart- 

56 
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menta, the responsibility for the decisions taken is the tlovcrnnr-ticncral’s and the 
Govcrnor-Cicnerars alone. 

Some further oonelusions boariu" upon this matter will be found in the Report 
dealing with Defence expenditure. 

4. As regards the actual Departments to be classed as Reserved, it will bo 
necessary to add the P^clesiastical Department to the Departments of Defence 
and External Affairs in the reserved category. This agreement was based ^ upon 
the understanding that an eruleavour will be mad(^ to alter the existing classification 
of Ecclesiastical expenditure so as to bring under the head of defence all such 
expenditure upon the provision of Churches and Chaplains as is recpiircd primarily 
for the needs of the British Army, and that (he general policy will be to arrive 
as soon as may be at tlie position that the ])rovisi()n of such Churches and 
ministrations as are not ref^uired for this purpose is confined to the needs of th<^ 
European members of the b^erviees. The sfjparate Ecclesiastical Department would 
thus, probably, be confined to the regulation of civilian rcfiuiri'incnts. 

In any case, the Conference was given to understand that pending the com- 
pletion of this polieyi Ecclesiastical expenditure would n()t exceed the present scale. 

5. In the course of discussion it was sngn^csted by soni(' Delegates that it might 
be possible to define with precision the matters whieli wd’c to be treated 
falling within the Departments of Defence and External Affairs, and by so doing 
to leave to the charge of responsil)le Ministers em'tain spheris of activity which 
might otherwise b(! regarded as covered by thosi; terms. There was. howeveT, 
substantial support for the view that sueh a conrst* would be nnd(>sira!)Ie in the 
case of Defence and iinm!ccssary in the* case of ICxte'rnal A (fairs. In tin; foriiK'r case 
such an attempt would inevitalilv be found to involve a division of resp()nsil)ility 
and control in a field where such eli vision would be fata! to efficiency. 'J'his Depart- 
ment must therefore, include all matlcTS directly involving military riujiiircments. 
In the case of External Affairs, while the jiriinary ambit of tin? Dcjiarlment would 
be matters involving rclafions with fonagn countries, many snhji'cl^^ which involve 
such relations (c. g., the multifarious (juestions miuht Ix' iin'olved liy commercial 
treaties) would necessarily lx* dealt with, and discussed, by the Ministers resjionsiblc 
for those subjects in the domestic sphen', by whose advice the (iovcrnor-ChMieral 
would be guided except in so far as In* felt (hat liis personal responsihilit y for the 
general subject of External Atfairs made it ineumixMit upon him to act otherwise 
than in accordance with th<‘ advice tendered. 'I'he eoiudiisions of tlie ( ^mfertme-o 
upon this matter become clearer in (he light of tiiuir conclusions as explained in 
paragraphs 7 to 9 below : but the main point uhich requires emphasis in the 
present connection is the fact that a matter which, in the dmm'stic sphere, is in 
charge of a Minister will not necessarily he nMiioved from his province and included 
for the time being in the Reserved portfolio of Internal Atf.nrs nuTcly by reason 
of the fact that the matter happens to become the subject of international negotia- 
tions. 

0. A different problem presents itself in regard to the ( Jov.Tiior-Genorars relations 
with his Ministers outside the ambit of (In; Iv '.se rved Depart rnents—i. e., in the 
Departments which will be entrusted to the charge of Ministers resjionsible for 
the conduct of their administration of them to the Legislatun'. In this siiIutc 
ministers will have a constitutional right to limthT advice, and tlie (lovemor- 
General will, except to the extent and in tlie eireiimslanees exjilained below, be 
guided by that advice. The prolilein is so to define the eir eiimstanees in which he 
will be entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with his Ministers’ advice. The 
Conference, after examining various alternatives, were unanimous in agreeing that 
the most satisfactory course will be — 

(a^ the enactment of provision in the constitution that the Governor-General 
has a “special responsibility” not for spheres of administration, but for certain clearly 
indicated general purposes, and tliat for securing these purposes be is to exercise 
the powers conferred upon him by the Act in accordance with directions contained 
in his Instrument of Instructions and 

(b) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions alia of a direction to 
the effect that the Governor-General is to be guided by his Ministers’ advice unless 
BO to be guided would, in his judgment, be inconsistent with a “special respon- 
sibili^” imposed upon him bv the Act, in which case he is to act, notwithstanding 
bis Ministers’ advice in such manner as he judges requisite for the due fultilmeut 
of bis special responsibility. 
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It will be apparent from this conclusion that the Instrument of Instructions 
will assume a ])osition of j^rcat importance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act. 

7. It remains to indicate tlie matters or ])urposc in respect of which tho 
Oovernor-CeiK'ral should be decrlared, in accordance with the j)ropoBal8 in the 
preceding; ^ paragraphs, to have a special responsibility in relation to tho operations 
of the Federal (loverninent. It was f^ciierally agreed that they should bo the 
following:' : — 

(i) the prevention of ^ravc menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of 
any part thereof ; 

(n) the protection of minorities : 

(iii) the preservation of the ri^dits of the public services ; 

(iv) matters aflectin^ the administration of the Reserved Departments ; 

(v) th(‘ yirote'ction eif the rij;iils of thf‘ States ; 

i'(vi) the prevention of commercial dincriminat ion. 

The aednal terms in whiedi the se'veral items should lee expressed formed the 
subject of some diseussion, ^ but it slioiild be made clear in the first place with 
regard to the list, tliat, the actual workin^T of the items does not purport to be 
expressed here witli tho ]>reeision. or in the form, which a draftsman, when the 
Bta^e conns for ilraMin^^ a I>ill. would neccsHarily find appropriate ; but the list 
expresses wdth Hiifiieient clarity for jiresimt purposes the inientiona underlying the 
conclusions of the (,’onferenee on this point. Tlic necessity of the first three items 
was accepted with a unanimity which makes further eliieidatioiis unnecessary — 
indeed they follow' as a matter of course from recommendations made at previous 
Conferences. Witti re'i;ard to (iv) it is apparent that if, for example, tlie Governor 
(»('neral were to Ik' free to follow his own judemint in n'lation to the conduct of 
J)ef(‘nco jioliey (uily in n eard to matters falling': strictly within the ambit of the 
(h'paitnu'nt of J)etene(‘. he mi;jht find that jiropo^als made in another department 
in charge of a ri'sponsitile Minisit r are is direct oonlliet with tho line of policy 
h(' re{j:ards as essiiitial for purpo‘ies conneoted with Defence, and eon8e((uently that 
the fnllilment of liis rc>poi'sibiliiies for the department of Gefeneo would be gravely 
impaired if lie aeeept(d the advice of the 3Iinister responsi!>le for the charge of the 
other dt'j) irlineiit in ((uestion : if, therefore, such a situation is to be avoided, it 

seems to be inipossibh' to secure the object in view otherwise than by expressing 

tin' Governor-Generars “sj^ecial res))onsibilily'' in some such terms as those indicated 
in item fiv). As re.Lrards itimi (v), it should bo explained that this 
is not intended to c:iv<‘ the Governor-( leiu'ial any spi'cial vis-a-vis the 

Slates in riTition to matters arismtr in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessary 

powers having lieen transferred by the States in tlnir treaties, such matters will 

ne regulated in aeeordamu' w'lth tin; normal provihions of tlie Act. Nor is it inten- 
ded Unit tin' inclusion of llii'i it<'m should he regarded as having any bearing on 
the direct relations hi tw’cen line Grown and the rotates. Those will be matters for 
\Yliieh tlie Gonstit ut ion will make in) ])rovision and which will fall to be dealt with 
by a Vie('roy representing the Ch'own. w’ho will, it may be assumed, be the Gover- 
nor-General ill a eapaeily imh'pendeut of the FcvU'ral organ. It may be, however, 
that measures are juoposed by the Federal (Tovenimeiit, acting witliin its constitu- 
tional rights and relation to a Federal sulijcet, or in relation to a ‘‘Central" subject 
not directly afieeting tlie States at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, would 
aflect prejudicially rights of a State in relation to which that State had transfeped 
no jurisdiction. Or. again, policies might be jiroposod or events arise in a province 
which w’ould tend to prejiulico the rights of a mighbouring State. In such cases 
it seems evident that it must be open to the Grown, through the Governor-General 
or the Gov(',rnor, as the ease may be, to ensure that the particular course of action 
is BO modilied as to maintain the integrity of rights secured to the State by Treaty. 

^ An addition to this list is discussed in the report of the Financial Safe- 
guards Committee. 

t See report of Commercial Safeguards Committee. 

§ For cxam])le, Mr. Zafrulla Khan proposed for the working of (ii) “The 
avoidance of prejudice t the interests of any section of the population” [vide 
paragraph 16 of Second Report of Federal Structure Committee); he also proposed — 
and Sir Tej Sapru supported the suggestion— to retain for (v) the words used in the 
same passage of that Report, : “To secure to tho members of the public 
Service any rights guaranteeil to them by the Constitution”* 
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8. In addition to the items specified at the bopjinninR of the preceding para- 
graph, the addition was suggested of a “special responsibility’’ for “the maintenance 
of good relations with other parts of the Empire”. In support of this suggestion 
it was urged that some power ought to vest in the Gorernor General to intervene 
in situation where the policy advocated by his Ministers was likely to end in 
serious detriment to Imperial solidarity. On the other hand it was agreed that 
the existence of such a power in the hands of the Governor General, with no 
corresponding power at the disposal of Dominion Governors General, would tend 
to place India at a disadvantage in intcr-I mperial affairs and would raise grave 
suspicions in the minds of the Indian public as to the uses to which it would be 
put ; those who h§ld this view’ pointed out that the Governor General would in 
any case be in a position to refuse his assent to legislative measures which ho 
considered likely to give rise to justifiable resentment in the Dominions, and that 
no additional safeguard for this purpose w’as cither necessary or desirable. The 
general conclusion of the Conference was in this sense. 

9. The range of the Governor General’s special rcsponsibilitiei having been thus 
indicated, it is desirable to explain somewhat fully the prccisi; etrects which were 
contemplated ns the results of the proposals contained in the three preceding 
paragraphs. In the first place it should he. made clear that unless and until the 
Governor General feels called upon to differ from his Ministers in fulfilment of a 
“special responsibility”, the rcspotisibility of Ministers for the matters committed 
to their charge remains unfettered and complete. To take a concrete instance, it 
w’ill clearly be the duty of Ministers, rather than of the Ciovernor General himself, 
to ensure that the administration of their departments is so conducted that 
minorities are not subjected to unfair or prejudicial treatment. The intention of 
attributing to the Governor General a special responsibility for the protection of 
minorities is to enable him, in any case where he regards the proposals of the 
Minister in charge of a department as likely to be unfair or prejudicial to a parti- 
cular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minister concerned, (or possibly 
the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals of I heir colleague), 
that ho will be unable to accept llie advice tendered to him. Nor is it contem- 
plated (hat the Govornor General, iiaving been vested with ‘‘special responsibilities” 
of the kind indicated, will either wish, or find it neoi’ssary, to he constantly over- 
ruling his Ministers' proposals. The cliscnssions of the Conference have proceeded 
on the basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those responsible 
for W’orking the Constitution jiow’ under consideration to approach the administra- 
tive problems which will ]irosent themselves in the spirit of pariners in a common 
enterprise. In the great bulk of oases, tborefore, in day to day administration, 
whore questions might arise aflecting the CJovernor (ieneiars “special responsibili- 
ties,” mutual consultation should result in agreemcait so that no question would 
arise of bringing the (tovernor Generars special responHil)iliti(‘S into play. 

10- Apart from the Ih'seivcd Departments, and the spcoifH'd special responsibili- 
ties of the Governor General outside (he sphere of those Depart rnonts, there is a 
third category of matters in which the (Jovernor (ieneral must be free to act on 
his owm initiative, and ecnscqnently must not be under any constitutional obliga- 
tion to seek, or, having sought, to follow, ministerial advice. For this purpose 

certain specified powers would be conferred by the ('onstilntioii on the Governor 

General and w’ould be expressed as being exercisable “at his discretion”. In this 
category of ‘'discretionary powers”, the jirecise range of which it will bo impossible 
exhaustively to foresee until the drafting of the proposed CyOnslitution has reached 
completion, it was agreed that the following matters should bo included — 

(a) The power to dissolve, prorogue and summon the Legislature ; 

(b) The power to assent to, or withhold assent from, Acts, or to reserve Acta 

for the signification of Flia Majesty’s pleasure ; 

(c) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain claascB of 
legislative measures ; 

(d) The power to summon n Joint Session of the Legislature in cases of 
emergency, where observance of the ordinary time limit which, it was assumed, 
would bo prescribed by the Constitution would produce serious consequences. 

It follows further as a matter of logic from the foregoing proposals that the 
special powers to be conferred on the Governor General for the purpose of enabling 
him to fulfil his responsibilities must be similarly exorcisablo “at nis discretion”. 
To the foregoing must, therefore, be added, 
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{e) The power to take action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the Legislature 
to be dealt with more fully below ; 

[f) I’he power to arrest the course of discussion of measures in the Legislature 
— also dealt with below ; 

{(j) The power to make rules of legislative business in bd far as these are required 
to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and responsibilities. 

B.-GOVERNOR GENERAL’S RELATIONS WITH THE LEGISLATURE. 

11. It is not sufTicicnt, however, merely to regulate the Governor General’s 

relations with his responsible Ministers, i.e., to regulate matters arising in discussions 
amongst the members of the executive Government. It follows from the recommen- 
dations of tha Federal Structure (yornmittee, upon W’hieh Ihesc proposals arc based, 
that the Governor General must be given powers which will enable him effectively 
to fullil the responsibilities entrusted to him, w'heilKT his responsibilities for the 
Reserved Departments or the “special reponsibilities” indicated above, if their fulfil- 
ment involves action normally lying within the functions of the Legislature to 
which the Legislature will not ag»-ee. The general scheme underlying the proposals 
is that, whfTevcr the Governor General’s responsibilities for the Reserved Depart- 
ments, or his “special responsibilities’’, are involved, he should be empowered not 
only, as has already been explained, to net without, or, as the case may be, contrary 
to, the advice of his Ministers, but also to counteract an adverse vote of the I^egis- 
lature, whether such a vote relates to the passage of legislation or to the appropri- 
ation of funds. It was unanimously agreed, that the (Jovernor General must, in 
some niipropriatc manner, be granted the necessary powers for this purpose, and 
that the exercise of these special powers should be expressed in the Act as being 
restricted to the fulfilment of these responsibilities. There was some difference of 
opinion, however, as to the precise form which these powers should bo expressed as 
taking. It was suggested that provisions in any way closely analogous to the cxiit- 
ing “certification” sections of the Government of India Act, namely, Section^ 67-B, 
which enables the Governor (Rmcral to secure affirmative legiKlation, and Section 
67-A (7), which enables him to 'Testore” rejected or reduced Demands for Grants, 

would be inaiipropriate under the Constitution now contemplated, and that the ne- 
ecssary powers should be so expressed as to involve not an overriding of the Legis- 
lature but action taken by the Governor General independently of the Legislature 
on his own initiative and responsibility. On the other hand the view was taken 
that it would be unfortunate if the Governor Generars power to secure legislative 
enactnicntH otherwise than by the normal process of the assent of the Legislature 
were so framed as to exclude any right on the part of the Legislature to discuss 
the terms of such a measure before it was enacted and that the objection to a pro- 
cedure analogous in form to the provisions of Section GT-B or Section 67-A (7) 
would be substantially met if the new Constitution were to make it clear that such 
a measure when enacted, is described in terms as a “Governor (4encrars Act”, and 
does not purport to be an Act of the Legishiture, and that yotable supply which is, 
in fact, obtained otherwise than with the consent of the Ijcgisluturo does not purport 
to have received such assent. i , v 

Notwithstanding this difference as to method, there w’as a general feeling in 
favour of the provision of powers of this character for use in fulfilment by the 
Governor General of his responsibilities for the Reserved Departments and of his 
“special responsibilities” on the understanding that care would be taken in framing 
the Bill to make it clear that their exercise was the outcome of the Governor 
General’s own initiative and responsibility and would in no way compromise either 
the position of his Ministers iu their relationship with the Legislature or the posi- 
tion of the Ijogislature itself. 

12. It was also agreed that for the same purpose it would be necessary to place 
at the disposal of the Governor General powers analogous to^the Ordinance-making 

F owera to meet temporary emergencies contained in Section 72 of the existing Act. 
ndeed, in addition to such a power to be placed at the disposal of the Governor 
General “at his discretion” for the express purpose of fulfilling his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department, or for carrying out a “special responsibility”, there was 
general agreement that a similar power should be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor General acting on his Ministers’ advice, i.e., at the disposal of the Federal 
Government, to meet cases of emergency when the Legislature is uot in session, the 
Ordinances resulting thereform being limited in duration to a specified penod and 
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their continuation beyond that period being made dependent upon Biibsequent ratifi- 
cation by the Legislature. 

13. Finally, the (Conference were agreed that the (Constitution should contain 
provision nqiiiring the previous sanction of the Governor General, acting in his 
discretion, to the introduction of any Bill afiecting a Reserved Department, or reli- 
gious rites and usages^ or any Bill repealing, amending or afiecting any Act or 
(Ordinance of the Governor (Tcneral, enacted in fulfilment of his personal re8j)onsi- 
biliticst, and, in addition to this requirement, that the Governor (Jcneral should bo 
empowered, on the lines of the provisions of Section 07 (i-A) of the -existing Act, 
to prevent the discussion, or further discussion, of any measure the mere cfiscus- 
sion of which, in his judgment, is liable to involve grave menace to peace and 
tranquillity. 

l‘j. It is perhaps desirable to summarise very briefly the essence and efiect of 
these proposals. I Ik; intention is that the sjiecial powers of the Governor (icneral 
properly so described, namely his power to obtain legislation and supjily without 
the assent of the J/'gislature, will flow from the responsibilities specifically inqiosed 
upon him and be exercisaljle only for the purpose of enabling those responsibilities 
to be implemented. I be responsibilities to be imposed on the (Jovemor General by 
the ( /Onst itution should be of two kinds — an exclusive res])onsil)dily for the admi- 
nistration of the Resinved Departments, and a ‘‘special responsibility” for certain 
defined purposes outside the range of the ResiTved Dejiartment. On the adminis- 
tration of the Jteserved I )e{)artments IMinistins will have no constitutional right 
to tender advi('e. though, in practice, they will necessarily bi; consulted ; nor will 
they have any such right to (('iidt'r advice on the excrcisi' of any powers conf'Trcd 
upon the Governor (Jeneral for use “in his discretion.” On all other matters Minis- 
ters will be constitutionally entitled to fi;ndcr advice, and unless that advice is felt 
by the Governor General to be in coufiict with one of his special responsibilities 
he will be guided by it. If, in fulfilment of Ins responsibility for a reserved J)e- 
partment, or of a special responsibility the Governor Generaf dccidts that a legisla- 
tive measure or supjfiy to uliich the legislaiuri; will not assent is essential, his 
special powers will enable him to secure tin* ena<‘t-mcnt of tlu; nnaasiiro or the pro- 
vision of the supply in question, but Ministers will nut have any eoiiHlitulional 
responsibility for his decision. 

C.-GOVERNORS' SPECIAL POWERS AND RESPONSlBILPriES 

15. As indicated in paragraph 2 of this Report, the seheme for the Governor 
General's responsibilities and powers described above will be applicable in all res- 
pects to the (rovenior in relation to his Ministers and J.^Ohlatiin*, uitli the follow- 
ing modifications of detail. In the Provinces thcr«* will bt' no catcgfiry exactly cor- 
responding to the Reserved Departments of the tiovernor Gi neral. though it may be 
found necessary to make arrangimicnls somewhat analogous in those involved^ in 
reservation in order to provich; for the administration of those aiaais in certain 
Provinces which, from the jirimitive nature of their pojiulations and tlieir general 
characteristics, will have to be excluded from the normal operation of the constitu- 
tion. With this exce[)tion, Ihercfon;, the Governors’ special })ower8 will flow from, 
and be expressed as being required in order to enable them to fulfil their ‘‘special 
reponsibilities” only. 

16. Ah regards the “special responsibilities” of the Governors.S these should be 
identical with those indicated in tin; case of the (Jovernor General, save that the 
first item on the list would necessarily be confined in scope to the Province, or any 
part thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the (iovernor (tenoral, to India as a 
whole. But in the case of the Governors, it would be necessary to add to the list 

*Tbe opinion was e.xpressed in this connexion that the Governor General's 
powers for this purpose should not be so framed as to ha.Tiper freedom in social 
reform. 

tSee also Financial Safeguards section. 

^Rardar Tara Ringh and l^andit Nanak Chand advocated a special arrangement 
in the Punjab in relation to “law and Order.” The Minister in charge of that 
subject should be assisted by a Statutory Board composed of one Hindu, one Sikh, 
and one Moslem ; and the Governor should have the power of decision in the event 
of disagreement between the Minister aod the Board, 
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of “Hpecial reflnonsibilities” an item rclatinpj to the execution of order passed by 
the Governor (Jenoral. If the Governor General is to bo char^^ed, as will bo explain- 
ed later, with the general superintendcnco of the actions of Governors in the ex- 
ercise of their “special responsibilities,’' and if, as has already been proposed, he is 
himscly to have imposed upon him a “special responsibility” for the prevention 
of ^rave menace to peace and tranquillity throup^hout the country, it follows that 
he must be in a position to ensure that his instructions to a provincial Governor 
arc acted upon : and consequently that the Governor must be in a position to act 
otherwise than on his Ministers’ advice, if such advice conflicts with the Governor 
GerKTal’s instructions. Finally, it may he necessary to impose upon the Governor 
a “special responsibility” for the administration of certain exeludra areas, if, and as 
seems probable, the arrangements for the administration of excluded areas involve 
tlu'ir classification into two categories, one of which would be placed under the 
pxclimivc control of the Governor and the other made subject to Ministerial control 
but with an overridinp: power in the Governor obtained in the manner explained 
in earlier para^^raphs of this Report throu^di his “special rcs])on8ibiIity.” 

17. The division of lef»:islative powers between Centre and provinces would no 
longer make ai)pro)wiale the concentration in the hands of the Governor General of 
the power to legislate in emergency iiy Ordinance on provincial matters and this 
power should lioneeforth bo conferred on Governors also, for the doable purpose 
indicated in pira^a'iiph 1.5 of this Report. Some delepites, however, considered that 
only the (fovi'rnor General should have the power to le^dslate by Ordinance. 

*18. Finally, the Conference were atrrecd that in so far as the Governor General 
or a Governor is not eonstif n tionally bound to seek Ministers’ advice, or in any 
matter in which beinj^ hound to seek their advice, he is unable to accept it, the 
general requirements of constitutional theory necessitate that his actions shall bo 
subject to direction by His Majesty’s Government and Parliament and that the 
Constitution should make this position clear. In the case of a (tovernor the chain 
of resjionsibility must necessaniy include the (hwernor General. 

111. It should be explained in conclusion tha^ the recommendations on this 
Head of the A^^enda have no reference to situations where a complete breakdown of 
the Constilutional machinery has oeeurre<l. It wms, however, the unanimous view 
of the Conference that the {.’onstitntiou should contain separate provision to meet 
such situations, should they unfortunately occur either in a province or in the 
Federation as a whole, whereby the Governor General or the (iovernor, as the case 
may lie. should be ^iven plenary authority to assume all powers that be deems ne- 
cessary for the purpose of carryir.g on the Kind’s Government. 

HEAD D. 

(i) Report of the Commillee on Financial Safeguards 

The Committee was appointed “to consider the question of Financial Safeguards’ 
and was constituted as follows : 

Sir SainiU'l Hoare (Chairman), Lord Irwin, Lord Peel, I^ord Reading, Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Sir Mannbbui Mehta. Sir lluliert Carr, I\Ir. Hiilayat Huasain.^ Sir Cowasji 
,lehangir, Sir Lq Sa])rn, Sir Piirshotarndas rhakurdas, Mr. Zafrulhi Khan. 

1, The Committee took as the basis of their deliberations paragraph 18 and 

of the Second Report of the F 4 d<Tul Structure C’ommitice and the passage which 

relates thereto in the snliseijneBt Declaration of Government policy by the Prime 

Minister at the final Plenary nn’oting of the first session of the Round lable Con- 
ferenec on the lOlh .lanuary 1931. Tim Committee adhere to the jirlnciple that no 
room should be left for doubt as to the ability of India to maintain her financial 
stability and credit both at home and abroad. -i i u 

The Committee examined in somewhat greater detail than was possible at the 
time of the Second Round Table Conference the implications of the conclusion in 
paragraph 18 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure Committee that ‘it 
would therefore be necessary to reserve to the Governor-General, in regard to bud- 
getary arrangements and bon -wing, such essential powers as would enable him to 
intervene if method.s were being pursued which would in his opinion seriously pre- 
judice the credit of India in the money markets of the world.” , ^ 

2. It was agreed, with one dissentient, that the requisite power for the Gover- 

nor-General could suitably be obtained by placing upon him by Statute a ‘ special 
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responBibiliiy’' in financial matters. The terms ta be used in defining this special 
responsibility were carefully examined in the Committee. Some took the view that 
it was possible to enumerate exhaustively the occasions upon which the special 
powers of the Governor-Oenoral might have to bo exercised. The majority are un- 
able to accept this view, and are of opinion that the only statutory description of the 
special responsibility which will serve the essential purpose which all of us have 
in view is “a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation.” 

As ill the case of other special reponsibilitics of the Governor-General, the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers for the matter committed to their charge will remain unfettered 
and complete unless and until the Governor-General feels it necessary to exercise 
his powers, his action will be so expressed as to make it clear that his Ministers 
bear no responsibility for it. Unless occasion arises for the exercise of these 
exceptional powers it will bo for the Ministry, and the Ministry alone, to take 
decisions upon such matters ns the means to bo used for raising the necessary 
revenue, for allocating expenditure in the responsible field, and for the programme 
of external and internal borrowing. 

It is, moreover, agreed that the Governor-General should not exercise the powers 
in (piestion unless he is satisfied that failure to use them will seriously endanger 
the financial stability and credit of the Federation, and the Committee suggested that 
this should be made clear in the Governor-Generars Instruments of instructiens. 

The Committee are also agreed, with one dissentient, that the Governor-General 
should be enabled to obtain the services of a financial adviser, without executive 
power, to assist him in the discharge of the special responsibility referred to 
above. His services should bo available to the Ministry as well as to the 
Governor-General, but he vvould be responsible to the Governor-General and would 
be appointed by him in his discretion and (in cases subseipient to the first appoint- 
ment), after consultation with Ministers. 

3. It has always been contemplated that the budget should include certain 
items of expenditure which are declared by Statute to be non-votnblc, for examph’, 
charges in respect of reserved departments and the service of the debt. The 
Committee endorse this principle. 

4. The Committee agrees with the recommendation in paragraph IS of the 
Second Report of the Federal Structure Committee that efibrts snoulil be made to 
create, on sure foundations and free from any political intluonce, and as early as 
may be possible, a Reserve Bank which would be entrusted with the management 
of currency and exchange. The Committee arc of the opinion that the proposals 
to be submitted to Parliament should be based on the assumption that such a 
Reserve Bank would have been created prior to the inauguration of the Federal 
Constitution, and recommend that steps should be taken to introduce into the 
Indian Legislature a Reserve Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as 
is possible. Certain requirements must bo satisfied before the Reserve Bank could 
start operations with a reasonable chance of successfully ( stablishing ‘itself ; in 
particular, that the Indian budgetary position should be assured, that the existing 
short-terms debt both in London and in India should be substantially reduced, 
that adequate reserves should have been accumulated and that India’s norniai 
export surplus should have been restored. The Committee recognise that some 
of these matters are beyond the control of governments but have been assured by 
the Hecretary of State that, so far as is within his power and that of the Cfovern- 
ment of India, a policy which aims at the earliest possible realisation of the 
conditions required for the establishment of the Bank will be pursued. 

The Secretary of State undertook that representative Indian opinion would be 
consulted in the preparation of proposals tor the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank including those relating to the reserves. 

5. In the existing states of financial ann economic crisis throughout the world, 
it is impoBsibb at this moment to predict a definite date by which the Reserve 
Bank will have been launched. In paragraph 20 of the second report of the 
Federal Structure Committee it was coutemplated that if the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank was unavoidably delayed, some special temporary powers might be 
given to the Governor-General to control monetary policy and currency pending 
the establishment of the Reserve Bank. The Committee were informed that His 
Majesty’s Government had carefully examined the possibility of framing special 
provisions to this end, but that none of the measures which had been suggested 
would haye been satisfactory from the point of view both of «the responsibility of 
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the Federal Ministry and of the maintenance of India’s credit ; and it is impor- 
tant to remotnber that the maintenance of India’s credit is itself one of the essen- 
tial pre-requisites of the successful establishment of a Reserve Bank. The 
Oqmniittec accordinpjly have proceeded on the basis that the proposals to be sub- 
mitted to Parlia.iient would be framed on the assumption that the Reserve Bank 
Tivill be in successful operation by the time that it is possible to inaugurate the 
Federation. 

The Committee recognise that Indian opinion may well expect some indication 
as to the course to be followed if circumstanes should arise In which, while all 
other conditions for the inauguration of the Federation have been satisfied, some 
obstacles remain in the way of the successful establishment of the Bank. The 
Committee have been assured by the Secretary of State that in this event His 
Majesty’s Government would consult n'presentatives of Indian opinion regarding 
the course to be adopted in the face of this ])aticiilar diflieulty. 

It is on the basis of this assurance by tin; Secretary of State that some members 
of the (Committee have been able to accept this part of the Report, and they reserve 
their right to reconsider their whole position should delay in the cstabl shment of 
the Bank seem likely to result in postponement of the inauguration of the Federation. 

G. Paragraph 18 of the Second Report of the Federal Striietiirc Committee 
laid down that “provision should be made requiring the (lOvernor-CTeneral s pre- 
vious sanction to the introduetiou of a Bill to amend the Paper Currency or 
Coinage Acts”. The majority of the Committee endorse this recommendation. It 
necessarily follows that this (jondition wdll apply to any provisions which may be 
contained in the* R'serve Bank Act itself laying down the conditions with which 
the Bank has to comply in the management of currency and exchange. 

7. The Committee are conscious of the difficulty in any counfry of recon- 
ciling the introduction of far-rcaching constitutional changes, necessarily 
aflecting finance with the highly important requisite that the confidence of world 
markets and of the investor in future financial stability should be maintained. 
They believe that the Ministry of the future F'deration will pursue a course of 
financial prudence and that the Federation will rapidly esiablish an independent 
credit of a high class. Though, in the futun? as in the past, it wdll naturally be 
the aim to obtain internally, so far as possible, such loan funds as may be required, 
India will doubtless find it necessary to develop a credit that will enable her also 
to appeal witii confidence to external markets. The provisions outlined in this 
Report are accordingly designed to afford India an assured prospect of |maintainitig 
the confidence of the investment market. Assuming that a prudent financial policy 
fa pursued by the Federation, the Committee b'cl that there will be no need to call 
the proposed special safeguanis into operation. Their existence should, however, 
afford reassurance to the investing public at a time when far-reaching developments 
in the political and financial sphiTC are being introduced. 

The (Jonfereuee noted the Report of the Committee on Financial Safeguards 
after the following iioints had been raised : — 

Mr. Jayahar found difficulty in accepting any provision wdiieh seemed to confer 
on the Governor-General a special responsibility in regard to Finance beyond the 
mere protection of the security of investors and the assurance of sufficient funds 
for the administration of his special subjects, lie also feared that the proposed 
financial adviser might become a rival of the Finance Minister, and that the inaugu- 
ration of the Federation might be seriously delayed if it depended on the creation 
of a Reserve Bank. 

HEAD D. 

(ii) Report of the Committee on Commercial Safeguards 

The Committee was appointed “to consider the question of commercial safe- 
guards” and was constituted as follows : — 

Lord Reading (Chairman). Lord Irwio, Mr. Butler. Lord Peel. Sir Akbar Hydari. 
Sir Manubhai Mehta. Dr. Ambedkar. Sir Hubert Carr. Mr, Hidayat Hussain. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Sir Tej Sapru. Sir P. Thakurdas. Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

The Committee proceeded upon the basis of paragraphs 1G-2G of the Federal 
Structure Committee’s Fourth Report, which represents the general concluBiona 
reached upon this subject, after much discussion and negotiation, at the previous 
sessions of the Round Table Conference. 

57 
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The basic proposal of the Federal Structure Committee was that the avoidance 
of discrimination would best be achieved by specilic provisions in the Constitution 
prohibiting discrimination in the matters set out in paragraph 18 of the Fourth 
Report of the Federal Structure Committee and defining those persons and bodies 
to whom the clause is to apply. 

2. The Committee reaffirmed this proposal of the Federal Structure Committee 

as to the method of achieving the avoidance of discrimination. But while there was 
agreement (except for one dissentient) that legislative discrimination should be dealt 
with by such provisions, some members were disposed to the view that it was 
undesirable to attempt to provide against discrimination when it resulted from 
administrative action, on the ground inter alia that as the powers to prevent 
administrative discrimination must necessarily be vested in the Governor-General 
and the Governors, the possession of such po.wers would be tantamount to confer- 
ring a right of appeal to those liigh officers against any action of the Ministry 
which had given rise to dissatisfaction on the part of any individual or minority. 
The general view of the Committee was, however, that no such consequence need 
be anticipated from the inclusion of ‘'the prevention of commercial discrimination” 
in the list of the Governor-Generars and Governors’ “H])ccial responsibilities”,* and 
that the adoption of this expedient was the only available means of making such 
provision as can bo made against administrative action of this nature. On the 

general plan already agreed by the Conference for the statutory recognition as part 

of the scheme of safeguards in general or '‘special responsibilities” for certain 
specified purposes, the consequence would bt!, in this particular instance, that the 
Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, would be entitled in the last 
resort to differ from proposals of his Ministry if he felt that these involved unfair 
discrimination. The Committee anticipate that the Instrument of Instructions 
would make it plain that the “special responsibilities’’— or rather the powers llowing 
from them — are not to be invoked, either in this particular instance or in any 

Other, capriciouly or without due cause. 

3. As regards the persons and bodies to whom these provisions should apply, 

a distinction was at one stage of the Committee’s discussions sought to be drawn 
between those carrying on business in and with India ; for example, it was sugges- 
ted that in the case of companies, protection on the lines indicated above should 
bo confined to companies registered in India. It was however pointi'd out that 
a provision on these lines involved possible attempts at double registration by 
companies originally registered in the United Kingdom whicdi would inevitably give 
rise to great legal confusion and confiicts of jurisdiction. The majority of the 
Committee were not in favour of any such distinctiou, but were of opinion that 
this aspect of the matter should be dealt with on the basis of the principle of 
reciprocity, i. c.. that no subject of His Majesty domiciled in the United Kingdom 
and no company registered in the Ignited Kingdom should be subjected to any 

disabilities or discrimination in respecd of the matters enuineraied in paiagraph 18 
of the Fourth Report of the Federal Structure CXnnmittee to which subjects of His 
Majesty domiciled in India or companies regi.^^iered in India are not subjected in 
the United Kingdom. Indian registered companies, on the other hand, would be 
secured against legislative or administrative action imposing upon them conditions 
as to the conduct of their business which discriminate against particular classes, 
through the operation of the general principles indicated in paragraph 18 of the 
Report of the Federal Structure Committee cited above. 

The reciprocal basis here suggested should sullice to cover all the matters 
specified in paragraph 18 of the Fourth Report of the Federal Structure Committee, 
but. pending agreement between a Medical Council in India and the General 
Medical Council, some special provision may be reipiired regarding the right to 
practice in India of practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. 

The Committee assume that it would be open to the Government of 
India should they wish to do so, to negotiate agreements for the purposes 
indicated in this paragraph with any other parts of the British Empire. 

4. The Committee agreed that bounties or subsidies should be available, without 
distinction, to all firms or individuals engaged in a particular trade or industry at 
the time the enactment authorising them is passed, but that in regard to companies 
entering the field after that date the Government should bo at liberty to impose 

♦ See paragraph 7 of Report on Governor-Generars and Governors’ special powers, 
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®ooditions of eligibility recommended by the External Capital Committee* It 
would, of courrtc, bo a question of fact whether the purpose of the subsidy or the 
imposition of particular condition, though not discriminatory in form, in fact 
intended to penalise particular interests ; and the Governor-General or Governor, 
or the Courts, as the case may be, would have to form a judgment on this 
questioii in deciding whether a proposed measure was or was not discriminatory. 

5. The Committee's proposals are based upon a conviction of the desirability 
of maintaining unimpaired under the changed conditions which will result from 
the new constitution iliat partnership between India and the United Kingdom with 
which the prosperity of both countries is bound up ; and they are confident that 
the proceedings and policies of the future Indian Governments will be informed 
by a spirit of mutual trust and goodwill which will render it unnecessary to 
call in to play the provisions of the Constitution to be framed on this matter. 

The Conference noted the Report of the Committee on Commercial Safeguards 
after the following jioints had been raised : — 

Dr, Ambcdkar preferred the method of a “convention ’ scheduled to the constitu- 
tion rather than clauses in the constitution limiting the powers of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Jayaknr, although accepting the principle that there should be no discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, ailuehed great importance to not preventing the future 
governments and legislatures from adopting special measures to foster key industries 
or infant industrie.s. 

AJr. Mi(<l(tlii/ar with nference to the penultimate sentence of paragraph 3, 
stressed the importanec of not creating a situation in which the hands of the 
Medical Council in India would be weakened in reaching a suitable agreement with 
the General Medical Council. 

The Serrctari/ of State for India undertook to do his utmost to secure that 
a suitable agreement was reached before the ucw constitution came into force. 

HEAD E. 

Defence 

(1) llic discus.sions proceed on the basis agreed to in the two previous Conferences 
that Defence should be reserved for administration by the Governor-General as 
rctiroseutiug the Crown. At the same time His Majesty’s (-lovcrnmeut undertook to 
consider whether the principle enunciated by the Defence sub-Committee of the 
first CyOnferenc(‘, that “With the developmtnt of the new political Btriicture in India 
the defence of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
peofile, and not of the British Government alone”, could not bo reaffirmed in a 
manner that would bring it into relation with the new Constitution itself. It was 
also recognised that the future Inaian Legislature should have at any rate no less 
latitude of diBcussioii in the sphere of Defence than the present. 

(2) The suggestion was made that the Goveruor-Generars representative who 
is to act as Detence Member should be selected from Members of the Legislature 
representing British India or the Indian States, and further that he should be 
treated as a mcmlier of the Federal Cabinet though not made dependent for his 
position on the support of the Legi.slature. It Avas argued that he could thus 
maintain a closer contact than could be otherwise secured between the Governor- 
General and rejireseiitativc political opinion in the sphere of Defence administration. 
Opinion w’as, however, divided ; and other speakers referred to the difficulty of 
harmonising the position of the Defence Member with that of a Member of the 
Legislature dependent on the votes of his const itiicnts, and also that of making 
him a party to decisions of the Federal Cabinet while he could not share their 
responsibility nor could they share his. His Majesty’s Government expressed their 
preference for adhering to the conclusion previously recorded that the Defence 
Member should bo appointed at the unfettered discretion of the Governor-General 
since this in their view would preserve the assential responsibility of the Governor- 
General while it would not rule out the possibility of selection from the Legislature, 
supposing that on occasion the individual best suiteil for the post in the Governor- 
General’s opinion was a Member of the Legislature. 

(3) The Conference discussed what arrangements should be adopted to enable 
the Governor-General to obtain supplies for Defence purposes without placing 
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limitations upon his responsibility for the subject. Two alternative schemes were 
put forward by certain Deleji:ate8 : either that Defence expenditure should be fixed 
by a contract system for a term of years, and that the amount so fixed should be 
settled as far as possible by ai^repment on each occasion with the Legislature ; or 
that Defence expenditure should remain non-votablc but that there should be a 
system of close consultation between the Govornor-Gcnerars immediate Advisers on 
the one hand and the leading: Federal Ministers on the other, before the Military 
Estimates were submitted to the Governor-General for his final approval and for 
presentation to the Lepislaturc. A preference was manifested for the latter alter- 
native ; and it was further suprfrested that there should be a statutory oblip^ation 
upon the Governor-fTcneral to consult the leading Federal Ministers in the manner 
indicated. A proposal was also made that, failing a scheme of this kind, the 
Defence Budget should bo made votable by the Federal Legislature, subji'ct to power 
of restoration by the Governor-General. His Majtwty's Government felt that a 
statutory obligation of consultation could not but obscure the distinction between the 
responsibilities of the Governor-General and those of the Federal Ministers ; but 
they associated themselves witli tlio view that joint consultation in this matter was 
highly desirable in itself and ought in the ordinary course to become a regular 
feature of the w’orking of the new (Honstilution, They w(Tc ready, therefore, to 
consider any suitable method of formally affirming the desirability of joint consulta- 
tion, such as the inclusion of some reference to the principle in the Governor-Genorara 
Instrument of Instructions and further to consider how an affirmation in this form 
could be brought into direct relation with the Act itself. 

(4) It was suggested that the importance of rapid progress with Indianisation 
in the Army should be allirmed in some similar form ; and the proposals was also 
made that a coraprebeiisive programme of Indianisation should be laid down. As 
regards (he latter, the objection was made that the imrneJiale tixation of a final 
programme, extending as it must over a considerable ])criod, would almost certainly 
iircessiiate an extra d('grcc of caution, and that the rate of progress even from the 
beginning might tlnis be nnneeessafilv retarded. The view' was statinl on behalf of 
H IS IMajesty’s Government that, the pace of Iiidiunisat ion must contimn* to be regulated 
by stages, while it was pointed out that a program rne of Indianisation already exists 
which extends much fuithi'r than the j)revious stage and looks forward to still greater 
developments in future. 'I'hey expressed their sympathy with the siigg(*8tion that 
some means should be adopted of aflirming the importanee of the sul)jeet. In 
this connection reference was mad(‘ to the fact that the qm^stion of the strength 
of British troops in India had been brought under expert investigation as recom- 
mended by the Defence sub-Gommittec' of the First Gonfercnce, and was at present 
under consideration by His Majesty’s Government. 

It w'as suggested in some (pnirters for consideration that in recruitment for the 
Defence Forces no distinction should be made between wliaL have been termed the 
martial and the non-murlial classes. 

(f)) There was some discussion on the possibility of giving the Legislature a 
voice in the employment of the Indian Army outside the limits of India. On ana- 
lysis, it aiipcared to be implicit in tlie Reservation of Defence that the (iovernor- 
Gencral must be soh'ly rcs})onsible for all measures which lu‘ judges to be reijuired 
in the interests of India within the sphere of Defence, whether or not these might 
on occasions involve the employment of Indian Forces outside the actual limits of 
India. The general conclusion was that ITis Majesty’s Government should consider 
how far the Legislature might appropriately be given a voice as to the loan of 
Indian Forces to the Imperial Government on occasions when the interests of India 
within the sphere of Defence were not involved. 

HEAD F. 

Reports of the Federal Finance Committee and the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Financial). Federal Finance. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee was appointed “to consider the question of Tederal Finance’ in 
the light of the Percy RepOit, Davidson Report, and suggestions in the Secretary 
of State’s statement of 6th December and was constituted as follows 
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Lord Peel (Chairman), Mr. Davidson, Mr. Butler, Lord Lothian, Rao Bahadur 
Krishnama (;hari, Hir Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismail, Sir Manubhai Mohta, Sir 
Hubert (^arr, Mr. Ghuznavi, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 
Mr. Mudaliyar, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

1. One essential feature of the general scheme of federal finance outlined by the 
sub-Committcc of the Second Round Table Conference presided over by Lord Peel, 
namely, the transfer to the Provinces of almost the whole of the proceeds of taxes 
on income (olher than corporation tax), has subsequently been criticised on the 
^^round that it jeopardises the solvency of the Federation by depriving it of adequate 
access to revenue from direct taxation. The mutual financial relations of the 
Federation and the Provinces would also remain uncertain and perhaps discordant 
if the eountervailinp; contributions from the Provinces to the Federation, originally 
proposed for a term of years, could not be extingiiisln d in accordance with a 
definite programme. The view of the Percy Committee was that no definite time 
limit could be fixed for the abolition of contributions of such magnitude. A fur- 
ther difficulty revealed by the Percy Committee is that, even on the basis of esti- 
mates which assume a substantial economic recovery, certain Provinces mip;ht be left 
in deficit, some possibly in permanent deficit, even if a full share in taxes on 
income could be handed over to them. 

2. "J'he aims whicii we have kept in view may be summarised as follows '. to 

provide that all Provinces may start with a reasonable chance of balancing 

their budgets ; to afford them the prospect of revenue Rufficiently elastic 

for subsequent development ; to assure the solvency of the Federation : and to 
(‘usure that, after an initial period, the federal sources of revenue shall be derived 
from Jiritish India and the Btates alike. The achievement of all these objects 
is a task of extreme difficulty, especially at a time of great financial stringency. 
Neverlheless, the scheme set out in the following paragraphs seems to afford a pro- 
mising line of approach. We arc in general agreement as to its main principles and, 

Fubjeet to a satisfactory settlement of the two important factors referred to in para- 
graphs 4 and 6 below, consider that it offers the piospcct of a solution. 

i.k As the basis ot the scheme we envisage a two-fold division of the proceeds 
of taxes on income into shares which would be assig’ned. as a permanent constitu- 
tional arrangement, to the Federal Government and the Provinces respectively. 

4. The Federal (fOvernrnent would be entitled to a share based on the proceeds 

of heads of tax which are not derived solely from residents in British India. We 
have in mind such heads as corporation tax, tax on Federal officers, tax in Federal 
Areas, tax on Government of India securities, and tax on the incomes of persons 
not resilient in British India. We recognise that the exact content of the list re- 
quires detailed investigation and definition by those familiar with the income-tax 
system, and further that in practice it mav not be possible to isolate the yield of 
smne of the heads. It may therefore be necessary, and from the administrative point 
of view it would in any case appear advantageous, to defitie at least a portion of the 
federal share as a percentage of the total yield. These problems, we suggest, should 
form the subject of immediate examination. It is obvious also that some assumptions 
will have to be made as to the yield of the various heads of tax. In the meantime 
we have proceeded on the basis that the five heads quoted above should be perraa- 
nei tly federal, and that their yield would be b}{ crores out of the sum of 17 X 

erores estimated by the Percy Committee to be the normal net revenue from taxes 

on income. On these estimates unfortunately, we are unable to report that the 
scheme is acceptable to all of us. The success of the scheme in practice and lU 
virtue in theory depend very largely on the prospective amount of revenue which 

would be secured to the Federal Govenimcut : and, while the representatives of 

British India are not prepared to go beyond a sum of about 5 crores, the States 
representatives maintain that it should not be less than 8X crores. It is only on 
the assumption that a share in taxes on income estimated to yield at the outset a 
minimum of 8^ crores is secured to the Federal Government that the Stated 
representatives have agreed to assume the burden of corporation tax as explained in 
paragraph 8 below. . , , , . , 

5. The whole of the remaining proceeds from taxes on income would be assigned 
to the Provinces, though their actual receipts might be limited by certain demands 
of the Federation presently to be proposed. We contemplate that the basis upon 
which the sum actually available lor distribution should be divided among the 
Provinces would be laid down under the constitution, and generally speaking we 
are disposed to regard the proposals in paragraps 74 and 75 of the Percy Report 
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as suitable. These proposals, however, require re-exaraination in the lip:ht of our 
present scheme, and we reco^i^nise that some modification may be desirable. 

6. In order to ensure the solvency of the Federal (Tovernment until the existing 

abnormal conditions have passed and sufficient time has elapsed for the development 
of new sources of revenue, it is proposed that, out of the provincial share of taxes 
on income, the Federal Government should retain a block amount for a period of 
X years. This amount would be deducted by the Federal Govern men t from the 
total net yield attributable to the Provinces before any distribution took place. In 
this connection, however, some J)elegates wish to state that, in their opinion, the 
result as between the Provinces would be inequitable since, in effect, each Province 
would make a special contribution to the Federation in proportion to its individual 
shares of income-tax. They consider that the provincial share of taxes on income 
should first be distributed, and that contributions should then be taken back on 
some basis yet to be determined. Delegates from Bengal and Bombay arc particu- 
larly emphatic on this point. As regards the amount to bo alloUod to the Federal 
(lOvernment, we are agreed that it should initially be sudieient to balance the 
fedend budget at the outset, and it would therefore have to be determined shortly 
before the inauguration of the new constitution, in the determination of this 
amount, the Provincial (lOviTnments and the Crovernnient of IiuJia should, of 
course, be closely associated. Many members of the Committee consider that, in 
view of the high level of military expenditure, the possibility of reducing such ex- 
penditure should be closely examined in determining the initial federal defuat. In- 
deed, some members go farther, maintaining that the problem of a federal deficit 
might be entirely eliminated by very substantial reduction in cxpondilure under 
this bead, and referring particularly to Sir Walter Layton’s remarks on the subject 
in Vol. 11, para 248 of the Statutory Commission's lieport. On the question 
whether the initial amount should continue in full for enure period of X years 
we do not express final opinion, but on the whole we think it might be 

better to divide that period into two parts, On this basis, the amount 

would be fixed for a number of years and would then be gradually reduced 
to zero, on a scale provided under the constitution, during the remainder 
of the period of X years. As regards the duration of this period, we arc 
unable to report agreement. The States' reprcBonlatives consider that the minimum 
period should be ten years, divided into two parts of at least live years each if the 

alternative proposal just mentioned were adopted. The British India representatives 

would limit X to four or live years, divide, if necessary, into parts of two (or 
three) and two years. There is agreement that if, during the initial [icrioil, the 
federal budget showed a jirospect of a continuing Bur|>hiH, relud to the Provinces 
and States which make special contributions to federal resources, whether direct 
or indirect, ought to have priority over remission of taxation. 

7. In this connection we note that, if any scheme on the aliov^e lines were adop- 
ted, the references in the Davidson Report to “Provincial (yontrioutions" should be 
construed as applying to thr block amount retained by the Federal Government 
from the ITovinces <^vidc i)aragra|)h 2G below). 

8. We also note that, provided a satisfactory yield from taxes on income is 
permanently assigned to the Federation, the States’ representatives agree to assume 
liability for corporation tax on the expiration of the pciiod of X years, subject to 
the understanding that, assessment of the tax on the companies in a Stale having 
been made, the State may raise the amouut due to the federal lisc by any method 
it may choose, and not necessarily by the actual levy of that tax. 

9. In addition to the normal powers of the Federal Government, we also 
contemplate, as an integral part of the scheme, special powers designed to meet 
such a situation as might arise if the federal budget, initially balanced by the 
amount retained from the Provinces, failed to remain balanced despite increased 
taxation upon existing sources and the development of new sources of revenue 
permanently allocated to the Federation. It is implicit in the scheme that the 
Federal Government should do its utmost to develop its permanent resources from 
the outest. It is accordingly proposed that, so far as British India is cou corned, 
the Federal Government should have power to levy, for its own purposes, addi- 
tional tax on the heads of income-tax perraauently assigned to the Provinces, (la 
practice, of course, it would simultaneously raise the rates of tax on its own 
corresponding heads.) Whenever this was done, the Federal Government would 
also levy proportionate contributioos ou a determined basis (for example, that 
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suggested for a somewhat similar purpose in paragraph 113 of the Percy Report) 
from such Btates as ])refer not to come into a federal income-tax. 

10. Most of us are agreed that, independently of the scheme described above, 
each Province individually should have a right of sur-tax upon the personal tax 
levied on its inhabitants under the heads permanently allocated to the Provinces, 
subject to a maximum of 12>4 per cent of the tax centrally imposed. This surtax, 
like all other taxes on income, would be collected by federal agency. Some 
members, on the other hand, urge that a provincial right of the nature would not 
only offend against the general desirability of uniformity in rates throughout India, 
but would affect the reserve of taxable capacity available to the Federal Govern- 
ment in times of emergency. 

11. As regards legislative procedure, we propose that the legislation for cor- 
poration tax and for the exercise of the special powers proposed in paragraph 9 

above should be entirely federal. Legislation for the rales of provincial .surtax 
would be entirely provincial. All other legislation for the imposition of taxes on 
income, whether affecting the basis of assessment or the rate of tax, would be uni- 
form, and w’ould be effected by the Federal Ijcgislaturc with the leave of the 
(Tovcrnor-Oeneral given after eonsnitatioii with a council of representatives of the 
Units and of the Federal Government. 

12. While it is essential to ensure the solvency of the Federal Government and 

an equitable distribution of burdens among the partners in fediTation, we recognise 
also that provincial solvency must be secured if the Provinces are to function 
Rucocssfully. At the same time, we are faced with the insuperable difheuky that 
financial conditions for sonic time do not seem likely to permit any general dis- 

tribution of revenues which would automatically bring all Provinces on to a 
solvent basis, and that some of tliein might even be in permanent deficit. Wo 
propose, accordingly, that any proved cases of deficit Provinces (whether already 
constituted or newly created) should be mot by subventions from the Centre on 
certain conditions. (The special cases of Bengal, Bind and the North-West 
Frontier Province are referred to in the succeeding paragraphs, and the probable 
needs of Orissa arc set out in the Bccrctary of Bi ale’s statement printed as an 
Appendix to this Report.) We consider that tliore should be an emiuiry shortly 
before the new order is inaugurated in the Provinces, as a result of which the 
amount of any subvention, where necessary, and its duration uf only required for 
a limited period) would be final, as periodic revision eouM not fail to react on 
constitutional independence and financial responsibility. Wo contemplate that the 
amount would be only just finflieumt to enable a I’rovinee exactly to balance its 
budget on a basis of providing for bare neeessities. Further, the total sum invol- 
ved for all the Provinces ccncerned should be manageable in size and not such 
as to affect niatorially the resources which can be made available to the other 

Provinces. Wc do not at the present stage give an opinion as to whether any 

particular subvention should be constant and permanent, or constant and term- 
inating after a stated period of years, or constant for a term of years and then 
diminishing over a period. This must depend largely on the prospects of ex- 
panding revenue in a Province, and the enquiry which established the necessity 
of a subvention should also be dirt*ctevi to the conditions of its grant. As regards 
the source from w'hich subventions to deficMt Provinces shoiiltl be derived^ the re- 
presentatives of the States feel strongly that, except in the case of the North-West 
Frontier Province, they should form a charge on revenue derived from provincial 
heads of income-tax after the period of X years. The British India representatives, 
on the other hand, maintain that the charge would be properly federal after the 
period of X years in virtue of the amount of income-tax assigned permanently to 
Federal Government under the Bcheme suggested in the earlier paragraphs of 
this Report. 

13. In the case of Bengal, we recognise that the difficulties arising from 
the present distribution of resources arc exceptional, and we suggest that 
they might perhaps be met by according to the Province some share in 
the revenue from jute. Wo make no definite proposal as to the lorm 
which this share should take as the question requires technical examination. A sug- 
gestion, however, which appears to some of us to afford a possible expedient is that 
tile export duty on manufactured jute might be removed, and a central excise on 
such jute imposed, to be distributed to the Provinces in which it is levied. A de- 
vice of this kind would apparently overcame the serious difficulties likely to ar so 
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from giving any authority other than the Federal Government the power to impose 
export duties, or providing that a portion of the proceeds of any export duty should 
be assigned to a Province. The delegates from Bengal, however, view this suggestion 
with strong disfavour. They consider that the deficit position of Bengal should pro- 
perly be monopoly of the Province. In their view, the whole proceeds of that duty 
should be allotted to the Province, though, for the period of X years defined above, 
half the proceeds might be given to the Federal Government. 

14. Sind is in a special position in that careful investigations have already been 
made which show that it will bo heavily in deficit for a considerable number of 
years, but that a surplus may eventually be expected to emerge. The whole finan- 
cial outlook of the Province depends upon the Siikkur Barrage. In this case it 
is suggested that there should be subventions from the Federal (jovernment on a pre- 
determined programme. (Some indication of the magnitude of the sums likely to 
be involved is afforded by the Secretary of State’s statement of Gth December, ])rin- 
ted in the Appendix to this Report.) We also consider that, in view of the financial 
importance of efficient administration of the Barrage, the (Governor of the Province 
might be given special supervisory powers in rtilation to its oxdminist ration. Horne 
members wish to point out that the grant of subvention to Sind in order to enable 
its separation constitutes a departure from what, in their judgnient, was tlie prin- 
ciple laid down by the Sind sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference. 

15. A subvention will, of course, continue to be required for the North-West 
P'rontier Province. In order to develop a sense of financial responsibility, we consider 
that the amount of the subvention should be fixed both initially and on the occa- 
sion of each revision for as long a period as may be found possible. 

IG. We agree generally with the proposals of the Percy Committee in Chapter 
VI of their Report, subject to such modifications as may be required by the scheme 
for the allocation of taxes on income outlined above. 

17. In regard to the list of “taxes leviable for the benefit of the Units subioct 
to a right of federal surcharge”, wc contemplate that all legislation should bo unuer- 
taken by the P'ederal Legislature. 

18. Wc feel that, if the lists of sources of revenue which it is proposed to insert 
in the constitution are carefully drafted, the prol)lem of residuary powers of taxa- 
tion will be reduced to small dimensions. Nevertheless, we consider that some pro- 
vision for residuary powers is required, and we recommended that they should vest 
in the Units subject to the condition that the levy of a tax shall not* directly pre- 
judice a federal source of revenue. 

19. Wo contemplate that the special powers, with which wo have proposed in 

paragraph 9 above to invest the Federal Government, should ordinarily sulfico to 
obviate the necessity of emergency contributions such as uerc proposed in section 
2l of Lord Peel’s Report, 1931, Nevertheless, we think it may siill be desirable to 

provide in the constitution for such contributions, and we support the proposals of 

the Percy Report (paragraphs 112 and lid) as regards both the definition of the 
circumstances in which they should be levied and the basis of their assessment, 
except that we prefer in the case of a war emergency that it should rest with the 
Rulers of the Btates, as heretofore, to place their resources freely at the disposal of 
the Crown. 

20. Wc agree generally with the recommendations of the Percy Committee in 

paragraphs 117 and 118 of their Report as to the limits within which the Units 

should exercise powers of borrowing and the machinery required in this connection. 

21. We doubt, on the other hand, whether the proposal in section 22 of Lord 
Peel’s Report, 1931, that future federal loans should bo secured on the revenues of 
the Provinces as well as of the Federal Government, would really be effective. On 
the whole, we consider that it would be advantageous clearly to base the security 
for future federal loans on the revenues of the Federal Government only. The pre- 
federation debt, of course, will continue to be secured on “the revenues of India.” 

22. We have considered the adjustments which will be required to enable 
individual States to enter the Federation, on the basis of the general financial 
scheme, taking as its leading assumption that in an ideal system of federal finance 
all Federal Units would contribute on a uniform and equitable basis to the federal 
resources. It is generally agreed that the terms of entry of the States into federa- 
tion should, as far as poBsible, entail the gradual elimination of contributions of a 
special character (cash contributions or c^ed territories) by certain Btates to the 
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reBOurcc8 of the Federal Government, and the disappearance of the imrannities or 

privilef>^c» of certain States in respect of certain heads of federal revenue (sea 

customs, salt, posts and tele^i^raphs). 

23. To cflect the necessary adjustments, separate agreements ^vould require to be 

made, before the entry of the States into federation, ^vilh those now contributing 

in cash, or which contributed in the past by cession of territory for defence, and 

also with those now enjoying immunities or privileges in rfspect of specific heads 
of federal revenue. We endorse the recommendation of the ]>;ividHon Committee 
that the separate settlement for each State aflecti'd should be made by means of a 
balance-sheet setting ofl credits (in respect of cash contributions and cedi'd terri- 
tories) against the value of any privilegi; or immunity enjoyi'd by the f^tatc. We 
also aceci)t as a basis the jilan proposed in paragraphs 44‘^ and 444 of the 
Davidson Report. 

24. W(^ liave not felt it to be a part of our duly to investigate the correctness 
of the details as regards ('xisting contrihiitions and immunities or privileges 
appended to the Davidson Report. Some question has been raised as to whether 
certain irnmulliti^'s should rank for the adjustments proposed, in view of the 
nature of the c()nsid< rat ion which certain States have agreed to pay and ore Htil[ 
paying for tlimn. In this connection we note the caution in ])aragiaph 13 of tha(3 
Report as to the nei'd for veritication of the details in the Report, and we assiimf, 
that th(' general ])rincii)l('S accepted in the foregoing paragraph would be applied 
with due regard to tlie cii eurnBtanccs in which the contributions and immunities of 
individual l^lat^s oiigiiiated. 

25. On the assumption that the method of adjustment with the States will be 
as above described, the nature of the settlement, in respect on the one hand of 
contributions and on the other of immunities and privileges, requires to be 
considered in some greater detail. 

2(). Wc are strongly of opinion that the present cash contributions of unequal 
incidence, paid by certain States, contravene tin* fundamental priiiciple that 
contributions to fedc'ral revenues should be on a uniform and cfjuitable basis ; and 
we endorse the view of tlm Davidson Committee (liat there is no permancait place 
for such cxet'ptional and unciiual contributions in a systsm of federal finance. 
W' e iieeordiiigly it‘eommend that, generaMy speaking, tlicse contributions should be 
extinguished not lahr tlian tin* e\q)iry of the jieriod of 10 years provided for in 
paragraph 0 above ; and. in case this period should bo ])roiraeted longo r than is 
expected, tliat a moiety should cease to be jiaid at, the latest, in ten years from 
the date of federation, and the whole within twenty years. Some of us woulil favour 
the immediate cxtiiietioii of the (‘a>h eontributions, hut th(‘ gem'ral \iew is that, 
during the period of ten years, the entire sacrili n* of this souree of federal revenue 
would not be i)raet leable. At the same time, it is the view of all of us that any 
cash contribiitieiis whiidi arc continued during the ])eriod of ten years must be 
taken in reduction of any contribution under paragrajihs [) and 19 of this Report 
which Ihe tStat«'S may be called upon to make during that period. 

27. We have taken note of the vie\\ of ihe l)a\idson C'ommittoc in paragraph 
95 of their Report that the tributes and (assioris of territory for defence have, for 
the moHt part, a eommon origin. We therefoie accept tbur v.ew that iStates which 
in the past have ceded territory in return for protection are eniiiled. equally with 
{States now paying cash eontributions, to some form of relief. Most of us agree with 
the conclusion of the Davidson ( ommittee tliat the net value of the territories at 
the time of eession constitutes that fairest basis for calculating the relief to be 
granted when sinh relief is desired by a 8tat<'. I'liis, bc,wcver, assumes that 
retrocession of tln^ tcrriiorics in qiustion, or failing rctroccssimi an exchange of 
territories in favour of the States concerned, is not found to be a practicable 
alternative. Credits in nspect of ceded territories should rank for adjustment 
pari passu with credits in respect of cash contributions. 

2S. Wc fully endorse the view of the Davidson Committee that inter State 
tributes are nnti-fcderal, and w'c view with approval the suggestion that these 
tributes should disappear, or be replaced by some formal token. In any case, we 
recommend that the Ciovcrn aent of India might explore, in consultation with the 
h^tates concerned, whether the relief in respect ’of ceded territories, proposed in the 
preceding paragraph, should be reduced pro tanto by the amount of any inter-Statc 
tribute retained by a ritatc which has a claim to relief in respect of ceded territory 
or tribute. 

58 
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29. Turninj^ to the question of the immunities and privilcKOS, ^j:reat and small, 
which are enjoyed by numerous States, and of which the nature and value is 
indicated in the Davidson Report and its Appendices, we would reitcuate the view 
that the entry of each State into the Federation should, as far as possible, result 
in its assumiu}:; liability for an equitable portion of federal expendiiure. Niwcr- 
thcless, we afziree with the conclusion of the Davidson Committee that, where a 
State enjoys privileges or immunities the value of which is not ofV-set by any 
special contribution, that State must retain the balance in its favour, in whole or 
in part, on its entry into the Federation. 

^ In the case of salt, we note, with ap])roval the su^ucstion in paragraphs 
230-LM2 of the Davidson Report that restrictions upon the markt'tin^ of salt manu- 
factured in XCathiawar nii^ht be removed. \Vc assume, however, that the chan^je 
recommended would n quire the a^j^reement of the States concerned before it could 
be brouf^ht into etiect in rc{j:ard to any of them. 

dl. In the case of eca customs, we note that the present annual value of the 
immunities enjoyed by fourteen Maritime States amounts to over 1.80 lakhs, and 
we recommended that the ijuestion of extin (^uishiiifi; these immunities by compensa- 
tion should be left over for consideration attcT the b'ederation comes into bcin^. 
Meantime, however, onr p:eneral view is that the possession by certain Stati's of an 
nmuunity whieh^ prevents other States or Provinces from making tlieir full contri- 
butions to the Federation, is contrary to fi'dcral princijilcs. The existm^^ treaties 
and agreements must be fully observed and no cban^i' m:ide in them without the 
consent of the States concerned. But we reeommond that Maritime States should 
retain at the most not more than the value of the duties on goods imiiorted through 
their ports for consumption by their own subjects. 

32. Numerous other important, (picstions arc raised in the Davidson Report, deci- 
sions on which must necessarily utlcct the adjustments to be nuulc with individual 
States. W c have thought it best to coniine onrscivi's to the broader (jucHtions of 
principle affecting linancial setth'ments with the States gi'iurally. We recommend 
that Uio conclusions reached on these basic (pK'siions should bo ai»p1i(‘d to the 
examination of the further ({Ucstions raised in the Davidson Itcport an inch is re- 
quired before Bettlements with individual States can be ellecied. 


APPENDIX 

Abstract of the Secretary of State's sfatcotenf ti> the Conference, 
on Glh. Dccf'inhur 7.9.72 

The problems of federal finance have already been considc'fd by two C^mimitteoR, 
Under the chairmanship of Lord Peel and Ivord linsiacc Percy. VVilliin tlie lirnils 
of their terms of reference, no two committees could liavc ])rodnced more valuable 
reports. But certain facts liave emerged, both from the (\)mmil tees’ cmpiiries and 
from the events of the last twelvn* months, that ncccssifate a rmiew of the problt;m 
from a rather wider angle than that from which the Peel and JVrey Committees 
investigated it. 

For examjile, the Peel Commillee based its main recommendations upon the 
assignment ol income-tax to the Provinces, with countervailing provincial contribu- 
tions to the Centre for a definite period of tiai or litCam years. The INrey Com- 
mittee, when they went into this (jnestion, found that no lime limit could safely be 
put at the end of Avhich the provincial eontributiens should come to an end. This 
is an important consideration and must be taken into ueeoiint. A good many dele- 
gates were originally ])repared to accept provincial contributions fur a limited time ; 
but now it appeals that these provincial eontrilmtions might have to continue indefi- 
nitely. The rather unfortunate history of proviueial contributions under the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms must be ke^it in mind. Provincial eonlributions are at 
best a bad and rather dangerous expedient, and it seems a very serious step for the 
Conference to decide upon a scheme of finance with these provincial contributions for 
an indefinite period. 

Again, the Percy Committee showed that if affairs go well there may be just 
enough money to go round ; but they certainly did not take the view that there is 
enough money to go round at present. They baaed their recommendations upon the 
hope that there will be a world recovery, that commodity prices will go up, aud 
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that the finaneofl of the Federal and Provineial Governmenls ■will be subatantially 
bettor than thoy arc now. fully, however, it miiHt be recofrnifled ihat the 

ponition fo-rlay is not fiiil)Btant uilly h(‘tt('r from the point of view of the prospective 
Federal fiOvc'rnnHnt and llie 1‘rovincial (loverntm-nts than it w'aR twelve months 
A recf'iit estirnafe of the position of the (Vtitral and Provincial Goverumdits 
Biiows that the Cfolral l)ijd^(‘t is likely to balance, but it will only balance as a 
rennlt of new and heavy ta.xation. In the case of the Provinces. »here will be many 
hud;^el8 Hhr)win<r defi'-Kuieitvs at the end of the year, and to-day no one can possibly 
say when the.se drficieneies will lx; wiped out. 

The general corielusiou to lie drawn from these facts is that at the present lime, 
the FrdiM’al ( iova^rnment would re ally ne<-d all tin; ineome-taK (hut is hem collected. 
Tf, therefore, the iV'el (yommitt(‘o's n'commendaiion were :ieeepfcd and the proceeds 
of income-tax were Ivanded ovi'r to tim l^rovinees, it vonld mean that, for an inde- 
finite number of years, th(‘ Provinces voiild theoreti<‘al!y liave the income-tax, but 
the whole f'f the lax would lx* t rau'^h'rri'd to the Federal t4()V(Tnni(‘nt in order to 
iTiaintaiii its solvency, 'fhis would he a very anom j'ou> static of affairs. Everyone 
is most anxious tf) e;ivc the Jbovin(‘es rf>al autonomy, with the fulh'st possible freo- 
(b)m in the disposal of thf'ir revenm* ami ffjr their dev clopnifait ; but no one would 
be pn jjan'fl to set up a PfMleral Govetntnenl that, really had not at its disposal 
Bufficif'ijt inon(*y to make itsfdf solvent. Fnless (lie Fefleral ( lovernnKUit has at leaat 
the main jiarl of the irieoim'-tax that is now heinj;- collected, it is not apparent bow 
it is p^()in;.( to fulfil its oljlipuitions and remain solvent. 

The ^en(*ral conclusion to he drawn from these facts ifi that at the present time, 
the Federal ( iov ('rnment wauild n'ally need all thf‘ iiK'ome-tux that is being collected. 
If therefor<‘, the Peel (Joiiiinittf’c’s recommendation were accepted and the proceeds 
of income-tax ^^ere handed over to tin* Provitiecs, it would mean that, for ao 
imb'tiuitf' iinmlxr of ycar.s, tie* provinces would theoretically have the income-tax, 
but tlie whole of tliehax would he transfernd to tin* Federal CJovernnent in order 
to maintain its sidvency. 'J'his would be a v«’ry anomalous state of affairs. Every- 
one is most anxious to give tin* Provinces real autonomy, wah the fullest possible 
freedom in the disposal of their revenm* and for their development ; but no one 
would he prepared to set up a Fi-deral (.Government that really had not at its 
disposal suflicicnt money t(T make itself solvent. I'nlcss the Federal Government 
has at least the main jiart of th«' incou)c-tax that is now’ being collected, it is not 
apparent how it is going to fulfil its obligations and remain solvent. 

The Percy ( 'ommittc'c. on the assumption that the. present depression would 
come to an end and that there would follow a period of reviving trade and of 
increasing pnees, estimated that it would be possible to distribute only about five 
crores, and then only if allowance were made for the match tax, which has not 
yet been im])os(d. I^iiforl iiiiately. the a''^um])tion on which this forecast was based 
18 a long way from being realised, and in India ihe immediate financial outlook is 
not encouraging. The (Government of India have* lx*en able tills year to budget for 
a small suri)lu.s only by raising taxation to a very high level, by reducing pay, by 
drastic retrenchment and by the postponement of expenditure. In the Provinces, 
^\he^e the Ib’ld of taxation Ts more limited, the position is worse ; and although 
a policy of severe retrenchment has been fodow’ed, seven out of the nine Provinces 
may this year lie in deficit. From the latest figures available it apjxars that, taking 
India as a whole receipts will hardly balance expenditure. As matters staud, 
therefore, the Centre cannot surrender any substantial portion of its revenue ; and 
if the l*eel plan were applied in pre.'^ent circumstances, this would merely mean 
that the ])roeeed8 of the income-tax would be transferred and the whole amount 
taken back in the form of contrihutious. 

The alternatives open to the Conference appear to be either to make no constitu- 
tional change in the Provinces until there is a marked finanacial recovery, or to 
attempt to devise some emergency plan which will enable the deficit Provinces to 
start as autonomous units on an even keel. It would scarcely be seriously sugges- 
ted that a Province which could not balance its budget should be given a new 
coQstitutiou and left to w rk out its own salvation. The problem, therefore, ia 
twofold : first, to devise emergency measures which will enable the reforms to be 
introduced ; and, seeoudly, to embody in the constitution permanent provisions for 
the division of taxation powers and resources. The subject is one of great difficulty 
and complexity and it would probably help the Conference if a concrete plan were 
placed before it. The following proposals are tentative only and, of course, no 
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Anal decision can be taken until the views of the Government of India and of the 
Provincial Governments have been obtained. 

As regards emergency measures^ it is siifr^ested that we should consider the 
pofsibility of providing for financial ciiuilibrium in the deficit Provinces at the 
outset by means of grants from the Centre. TTnder this plan it would be necessary, 
on the eve of the change, to ascertain the amount necessary in the case of deficit 
Province, and for the total amount required to be found by the Government of 
India. It is, of course, impossible to estimate now tlio amount that might be 
needed, but it is hojicd that it would not be an unmanageable sum. A number 
of questions in connection with these initial subventions arise : by what 
authority should they be determined whether tlie contributions should be 
permanent or open to revision after a stated period ; and \vh( th(‘r they 
should be absorbed in any future distribution of central revenue. These subsidiary 
though higlily important (jin'stions can best be dc'alt with in Committee. It will, 
of eourse, be realised that the initial subventions would do no more than start the 
deficit Provinces on a bare snbsistcn'‘c loved, lint if there is not enough money to 
go round they must lighten thedr belts and wait for belter time's. 

Ah regards permanent arrnngeme'nts, it must, so far as is possible, he ensnrc>l that 
the Provinces w ill have a rcason.ihle* e'xjii ctal ion that, win-n normal times return, 
they will ho able to function })ro}>('rIy as aiitemomons units and to elovedoj) along 
their own lines. Tii the tirst place', it, is ne<*<*ssary to dedlue tin* ti(*l<l of taxation 
open to them. Certain proposals have' bee'ii made by the* PeTcy (/ommittee, and 
these will have Wi be cxarninrel in ( tommitti'e'. Ceiiinected with this is the ijuestion 
of residuary powers of taxation, whuh, though p rhap'; not V('ry important from 
the financial jioint of view, has h'd to con‘^id«‘Iable di/ii-ietic-'s of ojtinion. Next, it 
is fiuggested that tlu* Provinces should lie given from tie* ontRcr a right of surcharge 
of certain heads of income-tax up to Uji per cent, so that tlr y m ly at ouce hi' in 
a position to supplement their risouret'.s if they deSiia* to do si l)y this method. 
The initial limit of snreliarge should In- low. as imomr-tax r.it“s m India are already 
high; but the eonstitution might pnnide that maximum p'recniage rite of sur- 
charge could from tiuK* to time be incn'ascd. Collection would still remain central. 
As regards income-tax reccijits, the eonstitution should provide for thi'ir division, and 
it will have to be considered m Committia' wlnthor tins can h.'st bn doin' by the 
straightforward method of surrendering from tniu' to tini' blocks of tin* rccci[)ts as 
the tinancial posit 'oii jieniiits, or wln'lhcr any b 'ttt'r jilaii can lx* adopti'd. It seems 
also desirable to provide the possibility, witli the return of piosp rity. of distributing 
shares of certain spi'cified heads of federal n ventn', incinding the irnjiosition by the 
Federal GoverniiH'nt of exercises for tlu' benetir, of tlie Pints. 

To summarise, special measure Avould bo taken l)y meins of eential subventions 
to start the deficit Provinces on an even keel ; the provincial field ot taxation would 
be defined and Provincial Governments invested wnlh a limited right of surcharging 
the income-tax ; as the financial {losition imiirovi'd. conlr.il revenue wnuild be trans- 
ferred, and special taxation for the benefit of tin* Units might bi' imposed. It 
must be admitti'd that the Provinces may rt'gard siieh an arrangi'ment as a poor 
substitute for the definite advantages wdiieh th('y expeeied to gain from the applica- 
tion of the J’eel plan ; but the probh^m is conditioned by the realities of the situa- 
tion, and this should bo forgotten. Nor should it be forgotten that it is vital to 
preserve the financial stability of the Ct'uire. 

There are a number of other questions connected with federal finance which will 
have to be considered. The questionnaire that has been circulated acts out some of 
these, but perhaps they may be better discussed in the Committee appointed for 
the purpose. 

liRSlly, there are two questions on which one or two observations should be mndo 
before the general discussion begins, viz., the questions of the si'paration of Bind 
and the separation of Orissa. In the first jilace, th(*re is the separation of Bind, 
which His Majesty’s Government have accepted in principle subject to the discovery 
of satisfactory means of financing the new Province, and which the Gonferenco 
accepted in principle last year. The financial problem has been examined both by 
an Expert Committee and by a Conference of representatives of vSind presided over 
by Mr. Brayne, whose Report indicates there will be a deficit of 80)4 lakhs from 
1^33-34 to 1938-39, after which it would bo continuously reduced until, in 1944-45, 
a net surplus of gradually increasing amount would bo established. These estimates 
represent a reasonable working hypothesis, except in one particular. Thev assume 
that the charges in respect of accumulated interest on the Lloyd Barrage debt would 
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he shared between Bombay and Sind. After carefully considering the views of the 
Sind (’onferenee, however, the conclusion has been reached that such a proposal 
would be iuequitable to Bombay and inconsistent with the general principles on 
which separation ought to be etlected. On this basis, after allowing for certain 
poHsibh* economics, and for the fact that the additional cost of separating Sind is 
exjiected to be covered by fresh taxation within the Province, there is likely to be 
an initial ddicit on the administration of Sind amounting to about Jis. crore, 
which would be extinquished in about fifteen years, or earlier ii new resources be- 
came available. 

Secondly, there is the question of Orissa. In this case it is impossible to make 
so definite a statement until an opportunity to consider the whole question has 
been found ; but in the discussions of the Conference it is certainly desirable that 
the possibility of creating a separate Province of Oii^sa should be tnken into 
account. Ills Maje-sty's Coverninent have not yet r(*nclicd any final decision in 
principle ujion this matter, though they hope shortly to iic in a position to an- 
iK.uncc llinr conclusions. Meanwhile, it would he will that the Conference should 
consider the fiiiaiieial diffieiilties involved. The cxhaiistivi* lleport of Sir Samuel 
(iDonniTs ('ommitieo has liceii thoroughly examined liy tin* Ciovernment of India, 
wlio eonsidiT that slight reductions in the estimates might be made, with the fol- 
lowing result 

Es. in lakhs. 


Basic annual deficit ^ 

Additional rt'cnrring cost of separation 15 

Total initial deficit 28^ 

Ultimate deficit 35 


It is suggested that the Conference might consider the question on the basis of 
these estimates. In so doing, the eonelusion of tin- Orissa (Jommitteo will doubtless 
1 m‘ borne in mind, that liic deficit cannot be nut to any aiqircciable extent by the 
imjiosition of lu'w taxes. 

The (’onfereiicc noted the report of the Curnraittee on Federal Finance after 
the following jioints had been raised i'- 
ll) P. B. Baja Bisarya on bihalf of 11. il. the Nawab of Bhopal did not 
agree to eoriioralion tux 'lieing included in th(' list of federal sources of revenue 
or to any arrangement which might involve a direct contribution from the States 
towards cJiargcs on account of jnirely British Indian liabilities. {Mr. Bushhrook 
U'illicDus a(id(d that he believed ibis ‘statement to reprchcnt the opinion expressed 
at the informal meeting of the Chamber of Princes last March.l 

(2) Mr. Eni^Jihrook WUhavis, in regard to paragraph .31, stated that the position 
of the Kathiawar and other Maritime States must be governed by their Treaties. 
It was impossible for the States which he represented to accept the ’general proposi- 
tion that they should only retain the duly ou goods consumed iu their own 
territories. 


HEADS G AND H. 

I . — Powers of Ihe Indian Legislatures vis-a-vis Parliament. 

II. — Constituent Powers. 

III. — Fundamental rights. 

I.-l‘OWERS OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURES VIS-A-VIS 
PARLIAMENT 

The existing (iovernment of India Act embodies various provisions all taken from 
earlier Acts, which place limitations upon the powers of the Indian Legislatures. 
The general eflect of these provisions is inter alia that any legislation passed in 
India, if it is in any way repugnant to any act of Parliament applying to India, is to 
the extent of the repngnancy null and void. It was felt that the form of these old enact- 
ments would be inappropriate for adoption as part of the Constitution now contemplated 
~a constitution very different in character from that of which they originally formed 
part, and that in substance also they w'ould be unnecessarily rigid. There are certain 
matters which, without question, the new Constitution must place beyond the 
competence of the new Indian Legislatures and which must be left for Parliament 
exclusively to deal wdth— namely legislation affecting the Sovereign, the Royal 
Family and the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over British India ; moreover 
the Army Act, the Air Force Act and the Naval Discipline Act (which, of course. 
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apply to India), must be placed beyond the raiip;o of alteration by Indian legislation ; 
and it may also be found necessary to place similar restriction on the power to 
laws affecting; British nationality. Ihit apart from these few matters it was felt 
that the now Indian Legislatures, Federal or Provincial, can appropriately be given 
power to alfect Acts of Parliament (other than the Constitution Act itself) provided 
that the Governor-Ceneral acting “in his discretion” has given his previous sanction 
to the introduction of the Bill and his subsequent assent to the Act when passed : 
in other words, the combined ehect of BU<'h previous sanction and subsequent 
assent will be to make the Indian enactment valid even if it is ropngnant to an Act 
of Parliament applying to India. In his decisions on the admissibilty of any given 
measure the (F^vernor-General would, of couibo, on the general constitutional |>lan 
indicated in the Report on the Special Powers of the Governor-General and Gover- 
nors, he subject to dir(‘(‘tions from the Secretary of State;. Beyond a provision on 
these lines no further external limitation to the powers of Indian Legislature in 
relation to Parliamentary legislation would appear to be required. 

II.-CONSTITUENT POWERS. 

The conclusion just indicated — that the power to \ary the ])rovlsions of .\ets of 
Parliament should not relate to the Constitution Act itself -bsl directly to the 
(juestion of Constituent Powers. Diseiission of this question disclosed a unanimous 
recognition of tlie fact that it would he impossible to contemplate a delegation 
to Indian Legislatures by provisions in the (Constitution Act of any firueral powers 
to alter that Act itself, and that such powers must nc’cssardy remain with 
l*arliarn(Mit fv)r exercise by means of further legislation as and when required. 

2. Tliis head of the Agenda was, however, frame! on the assumption that there 

might be some rnaltt'rs in regard to wdneh speeilie powers migiit lie granted to 
Indian J./egislatiircs to make modifications, suhjt'et to suitable conditions, of the de- 
tailed arrangeiiienls to be embodied in the mwv Act. The probb ni was discussed 
with particular refeienee to two mattews which, though of a somewhat ddlerent 
character, were found to raise substantially the same ])roblems — nanudy, (a) the 
details of the frunehise and the composition of th(‘ Legislatures — Provincial and 
Federal ; and (b) the alteration of ju-ovineial boundaries, or the formation of new 
provinces, daking the latter first, there was a gtaicral feeling that, whib^, once the 
Federation had bt'cn brought into being, it would be undesirable' to givi; ground for 
the impression that tlie number, size or character of tlu' federating units w'as to be 
liable to frequent or ca])rieious re-arrangement at the behest of particular ('lemeuts 
in their population — an impression which w'ould be inimical to solidarity an 1 to a 
settled political outlook— yet the (Constitution Act might tulvautag<'ously ]>rovid(j 
machinery whereby lIis Majesty’s Government would l)e. ('in]>owered, after satisfying 
themselves that pro])Osals for the re-adjustment of jiiovim'ml biuindaru'S, or possibly 
even for the formation of a new province, had behind them a solid backing of 
popular opinion in the areas (;oiu*crned, and w'ould not involve nndiie eommitmeiiti 
on the resources of the I’ederation or the ])rovinees. to give elleet to such proposals. 
Attention was drawn in this connexion to the provisions of si'ciion of the 

existing Government of India Act as an indication of the kind of provisions which 
it might be desirable to retain in being. 

3. As regards the franchise and the composition of the Legislatures, it was re- 
cognised that scarcely any modification of the plans now eontemjilated for embodi- 
ment in the new (./onstitntion could, in practice, fail to raise, either directly or in- 
directly, the general communal issue. Ilis Majesty’s Government had, indee^d, con- 
templated, and had foreshadowed in their Communal JJecision, the iiisertion of 
provisions in the new Constitution designed to enable, after a suitable interval of 
time, its modification with the consent of the various communities and intcrestfl 
afiected. Discussion, however, disclosed a general feeling Unit most ditficult and 
controversial issues would be involved in an attempt to define here and now condi- 
tions which, oil the one hand, would not render the power to make such modifica- 
tions incapable of exercise, on account of the stringency of conditions to be fulfilled 
and, on the other hand, would satisfy the several communities and interests that 
any decision for modification was, in fact, the result of substantial mutual agree- 
ment. It was, moreover, generally recognised that the difficulty which thus presents 
itself in relation to the Communal Award of devising suitable conditions for the 
exercise of any provisions in the nature of Constituent Powers, in fact pervades the 
whole problem discussed under this Head. In the course of the discussion 
a very complete plan was, in fact, suggested as a statement of the conditions to 
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which the exercifie of the power (Bhould such be pjranted by the Constitution) to 
modify the composition of the Lej^islatures and the nature of the franchise should 
be made subject. Obje<;tion, however, was taken to this proposal on the g;round 
that its elaboration and stringency were such as, in all probability, to frustrate, in 
practice, the exercise of the power, even though there might be a really substantial 
popular demand for its exercise : it was suggested, therefore, on behalf of lhn»o 
who urged this objection, that a i)rcferable course would be to leave it to His 
Majesty’s (ioverriment themselves to determine the nature of tlic provisions lo be 
frametl in fulfilment of their intention that the details of the Communal Award 
should be susceptible of modification with the consent of the communities affected. 

4. Finally, there was a consensus of opinion that the Constitution should pro- 
vide that whatever powers were granted of this nature should not be capable of 
exercise save after this lapse of a substantial period of time from the date of 
inauguration of the new Constitution, and account was not lost, throughout the 
discussion, of the probability that Parliament itself, in enacting the new Constitu- 
tion, would be incliruid to approach with great caution any proposals for its altera- 
tion otherwise than bv means which it could itself control. 

,h. JJis Majesty’s Government took earefiil note of the very difficult issues to 
which th(.‘ diseiiRHion had given rise* ; they were disposed, while h;aving unimpaired 
the aulborify of Parliament to decide any issues which 'might present themselves 
involving changes of a substantial character in the Constitution, to examine wdth 
care and sympathy the provision of such machinery as might obviate the disadvan- 
tages and incon veniences to l)e anticipatisl from the lack of moans to secure any 
all'Tation of the details of the Constitution as first enacted otherwise than by the 
difficult and lengthy jirocess of an amending Bill : and would ibe concerned to sec 
that any iirovisions designed w’lth this objc'ct w'cre so framed as to enable Indian 
opinion to be fully ascertained before any alterations were, in fact, carried out. 

1 1 r.— FUN I ) AMFNTAL Kl GUTS 

In the agenda of the Conference the question of Fundamental Rights was pur- 
posely linked up wdth the (juestion of powers of the Legislatiu es, because it was felt 
that it had la^en insiilliciently realised that the cfle'-t of inserting provisions of this 
kind in the Constitution must inevitalily b-- (if they are to be more tban expressions 
of a political ideal, which has never yet f iund a place in English constitutional instru- 
ments) to place statutory limitations on the powers of the new legislatures which may 
well be found to be of the highest practical inconvenience. The Government have not 
ill any way failed to realise and take account ot the great importance which has been 
attaehed in so many (piarters to the idra of making a chapter of Fundamental Rights 
a feature in the lunv Indian (Constitution as a solvent of difliciilties and a souree 
of confidence; nor do they undcivalui* the painstaking care which has been devoted 
to framing the tiext of the large nunibi'r of propositions which has been suggested 
and discussed. Tlie practical dilliculiies which might lisult from including many, 
indeed most of them as conditions which must be complied with as a universal 
rule by executive or by legislaiive aiuhority were fully explained m the course of 
discUHsion and there was substantial support for the view that, as the means of 
securing fair treatment for majorities and minoriucs alike, the I'ouiso of 
wisdom will be to reply, in so far reliance cannot be placed upon mutual goodwill 
and mutual trust, on the ’s))eeial respiinsibilities with which it was agretaP the 
Go\ eriu)r*(4('neral and the Governors are to be endowed in their respective sphere 
to protect the rights of minorities. It may well be, however, that it will be found 
that some of the propositions discussed can appropriately and usefully iiiid their 
place in the Constitution ; and His Majesty’s Goverumeut undertook to examine 
them most carefully for this purpose, lu the course of discussion attention was 
drawn to the probability that occasion would be found, in connexion with the 
inaugurutiDii of the constitution, for a pronounecnient by the Sovereign and that 
in the event, it might well be found expedient humbly to submit for llis Majesty’s 
gracious consideration that such a pronoiiiicetueut might advantageously give 
expression to some of the propositious brought under discussion which prove 
unsuitable for statutory cnactment.f 


♦ See Report on the special powers of the Governor-General and Governor, 
t Dr. Ambedkar advocated the inclusion in the Intrumeuts of Instructions to 
the Governor-General and Governors of any propositions relating to Fundamental 
Rights which could not bo enacted in the Constitution Act itself, 
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Form of Statei’ Instrument of Accession. 

REPORT 

A meeting was held on the 20th December under the Chairmanship of I^ord 
Irwin, which was attended by Mr. Davidson, Mr. Butler, the representatives at the 
Conference of the Indian States and certain legal experts and officials, to consider 
the form of States’ Instruments of Accession. 

2. It was agreed that the Federation would derive its powers which the Rulers 
of States would agree, for the purposes of the Federation only, to transfer to His 
Majesty the King for exercise by the Federal Government and Legislature and 
other Federal organs. In order to effect the transfer of these powers an agreement 
would require to be made by each State individually with the Crown which might 
be termed an Instrument, of Accession. 

'X It was agreed that the accession of States whose Rulers were not hir the 
time being exercising Ruling Powers would have to be postpoiu'd until the Rulers 
were in possession of Ruling Powers. Some up})rehensioii was felt as to the eonse- 
quent reduction at the outset in the strength of the Indian States' representation 
in the Federal Legislature and it was considered that, this qiie.stion might nciniro 
further examination in conneetion with that of the size and eomposiLioii of the 
Federal Legislature in order that, having rt'gard to the interests of ilritish India, the 
position of the representation of the States as a whole might not b(‘ prejiidici'd. 

4. It was accepted that the formal conclusion ot *igreenients btdweeii the 
States and the Crown could not take place until after the Federal Constitution had 
been a])provcd by Parliament. 

It was eontempiated that the provision of the Act in regard to luHlcration should 
not take efreot, at once but that the Act should contain a iiroviso that they should 
be brought into force after a specified pmiod if and when so many States had 
acceded. This procedure would secure that the States should nut. be asked to 
commit themselves definitely until they had the complete Aet bdore them. But 
it 'was suggested that opportunity might be found to enable the ITima's’ views on 
the draft Constitution to be made known to Parliament while h'gi^lalion was in 
progress. In particular it was thought desirable that opportiinilv should he aflbrded 
to the C'baniber of Princes and the States individually to consider the Cbusiitution 
as outlined in the White Paper and possible again at a later stage (e. //., during 
the Report stage) if important amendments were iiiiroduced in the sehenie after us 
discussion in the Joint C’ominittee where the States would be represented and the 
introduction of a Bill in Parliament. 

0 . As regards the form of the Instruments of Accession the jiroecdure which 
commended itself to the meeting as a whole was one whereby the Slates would 
convey to the Crown a transfer of the iieeessary powers mid jurisdiction in accor- 
dance with the spceilie provisions of the Act. This iiroeedui’c \Nould enable respec- 
tively the Governor-General of the Federation ami the other J*'ederul organs estab- 
lished for the purposes of carrying out the Gonstitution, to exercise in i elation to 
the States and the subjects of their Rulers, but only in aeeordaiiee with the (’onsli- 
tution. the poweis which the Rulers had agreed to transfer and would avoid a re- 
production in the Instruments of Accession themselves of the wording of each clause 
of the Act which related directly or indirectly to the Slates. But provision w'ouid 
have to be made for tlie transbjr to be limited by the exclusion of certain matters. 

6. It was agreed that the instruments of Accession must provnle for exclusion 
from the purview of the Federation of those po'i.Yers and jurisdiciion in respect of 
Federal subjects, in whole or in part, which it was not agrci^d by the individual 
States to transfer to the Federation, subject to the understanding that there could 
be no question of a State so restricting the transfer of powers as to render its 
adherence to the Federation ineffective. 

7. It was considered desirable that in due course the :8keleton draft of an Ins- 
trument of Accession should be discussed between the Viceroy and the representa- 
tives of the States. 

The Conference noted the Report on the “Form of States’ Instruments of Acces- 
sion” after the following points had been raised 

With reference to paragraph G, in reply to enquiries by Mr. Joshi and Mr. 
Jayakar, the Secretary of State for India made it clear that it was not contempla- 
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ted that a States’ aceession to the Federation ahould be accepted unless it was 
really substantially undertaking the Federal Duties. 

It was made clear that it was not contemplated that the Treaties should contain 
provisions which would enable a State to com} into the Federation and out 
afijain at pleasure. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION OF THE ANGLO INDIAN 
AND THE DOMICILED EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN INDIA. 

1. The following; delegates were selected to serve on the Committee : — 

Lord Irwin (Chairman). Sir Hubert Carr. Sir Henry Clidney. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal. Mr. Jayakar. 

2. The Committee had the advantaf^e of consultation with Sir Henry Richards, 
Senior Chief Inspector of the Board of Education, in regard to the systern of 
inspection in England. 

3. The main problem which the Committee had to consider was whether 

European education, which is at p'^esent a provincial reserved subj«'ct. should bo 
a j)rovinciaI sulqect under the new constitution, or should become a responsibility 
of the Central Ciovemment. As long ago as 1913> the domiciled European and 

Anglo-Indian Ck^mmunity asked that European education should be ]>laccd under 
Ckmtral (lovernmcnt. In 192.3, and again in 192.o, di*putations from the community 
W(;re received by the S 'cretary of State for fndia and made the same recpicst . 
More recently the Committee' on Education presided over by Sir 1\ llartog con- 
sidered the matter and rejiorted to the Statutory Commission against centralisation, 
'rhe Committee had. therefon', to consider a problem whicli hail been before 
Coveriiment of India and the Secretary of State for nearly 20 years. 

4. It is perhaps, therefore, hardly a matter for surprise that tv;o oy)posing 
oy)inions found strong exfiression on the (k)mmitt«‘e. In tlh-'^e circumstances the Com- 
mittee sought f )r a middle course and they believe they liavc' found it in the follow- 
ing proposals, ■which they accordingly submit for the approval of the Conference. 

The Cornniitti'c recognise the special needs and cireiimstaneos of thi; Anglo- 

Indian Community and the necessity of maintaining a proper and adeiptate stand- 

dard of their education. They have, however, decided that it is not necessary on 
this account that Anglo-India education should he a central responsihility, but 
they recommend that the education of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans 
should have special protection accorded to it in the several Provinces, and that 
means should be found to secure its better co-ordiuation. To this end they recom- 
mend that — 

(a) it should be provided by statute that there shall be no reduction in 
existing educational grants-in-aid for the community in any Province other than 
a reduction pro rnta with a reduction in the general educational graiits-iu-aul siivc 
with the consent of a majority of three-fourths of the L'^gislature coneianeJ ; and 
further that this special protection shall continue until such time as it may bo 
decided otherwise by a majority of three- fourths of the liCgiHlature. Tin'se pro- 
visions should he without prejudice to the special powers of the (Jovernor for the 
protection of Minorities ; 

(/;) each Ihoviiice should forthwith and before the new Constitution comes 
into force create a Board for Anglo-Indian Education, consisting of the Education 
and h'inance Ministers of Provinces, one representative from each of the Univer- 
sities in the Province, one representative of the Managers of Anglo-Indian Schools 
and two Anglo-Indians, the Boards being nominated by the Governors in con- 
sultation with the Ministers of Education after taking into consideration any 
recommendations put forw’ard by the interests concerned. The Board’s duties 
would be to make representations to the Ministers as to the amount of 
the block grant that they might consider necessary for the discharge 
of their duties, to administer the grants when made, aud to tender advice to the 
Ministers on matters of administration concerning Anglo-Indian Educational 
Institutions ; 

(c) in order to secure uniformity of educational standards, and co-ordination 
of Anglo-Indian education throughout India, an Inter-Provincial Board for Anglo- 
Indian Education should bo established forthwith, consisting of the Provincial 
Ministers of Education or their deputies and an equal number of persons nominated 

59 
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by Proviacial Governors to represent Anq:lo-Tndian schools, in consultation with the 
Ministers of Education and the community concerned. The Chairman should be 
elected bv the Board from their own number ; 

id) the Inspectorate of An^Io-Tndiari Hchools should bo appointed bv the 
Inter- Provincial Board and placed under the general direction or the Board, for 
the purpose of securinn; uniformity of educational standard, and in8])ection. The 
Inspectorate should work under a Chief Inspector and have jurisdication in such 
areas as the Board may decide, after consullation with the Provincial Boards 
concerned. In respect of the administration of schools situtated within a Province, 
the Inspectorate would work under the specific control of the Provincial Minister 
of Education, actin^^ in consultation with the Provincial Board of Education ; 

(e) the cost of (he Inter-Provincial Board afid of the ] nsj)ectorate should be 
borne by the Provinces in proportions to be decided by that Board, or, failin^^ 
agreement, by arbitration. 

5. In making the recommendations in sub-paragraphs (b) to (c) of para- 
graph 4, the Sub-Committee assume that the maintcnanc(' of this or some e juivalent 
machinery for the purpose of giving eflect to the rccomiiKMulalion iti Hub-i)aragraph 
(a) of paragraph 4 should be rightly held to fall within the scope of the special 
responsibilities of (fovernors for tin; protection of Minorities. 

The Conference noted the IP'port of the f'^ommitti'e on the Education of the 
Anglo-Indian and the Domiciled European Community in India. 

13th December, 1032. 


SUPREME COURT 

The Conference considered the (piestion of a Supreme Court for India, fn intro- 
ducing the discussion Sir Tej Sapru referred to the fact that general agreement 
had been reached in previous discussions that souk* sort of a h'lnli'ral Court was 
necessary to interpret the (amstit ution and to decide constitutional disputes betweim 
the Federation and the Provinces and between the units of the Federation. The only 
question that remained was whether there should be Federal Court as apart from a 
a Supreme Court or whether there should be a Supreme as ^M'11. Now, if it became 
necessary to have a Supreme Court at all then he and his colleaguiH were entirely 
opposed to having a separate Supreme (Durt set up. In the interests both of eco- 
nomy and efliciency there must be only one Court which might sit in two divisions 
for the decision of Federal issues and of appeals from High Courts in India respec- 
tively. He pointed out that a purely Federal Court of thne or four judges wmild 
not be likely to carry much weight while a bigger CVmrt of b to 12 judges would 
command confidence and attract talent. For llu'se reasons Im ami his colleagues 
wanted both a Federal and a Supreme Court but not two separate CVmrts. 

As regards the comiiositiou he thought that iu vu'w of tiie ])ariUuouut impor- 
tance of keeping the iudieiary absolutely indi'iiendrnt of all })nlitu*.al taint the cons- 
titution should jn-ovide for the institution of tli(' C’ourt, for ihe ai>pointment of the 
judges by the Crown and for the guaranteeing of their sularios. No religions or 
racial considerations should iidhnmce tin; a[)j)oin( nient of .Judges who should be 
taken from any community, ICuropeati or Jndian, iirovided that tiny could 
command confidence by reason of their independence, of their eotni>eLenee and their 
impartiality. 

The setting up of a Supreme Court, however, did not moan that the jnrisdietion 
ot the Privy Council should be ousted. That jnrisdietion should i-ontiniie. At 
present there are two classes of cases that come to the Privy (Council. The first 
consists of cases which are valued at over Rs. 10,0(K) ; the second of cases in 
which the High Court certifies that there is some substantial point of law which 
ought to come before the judges of the Privy Council. It would be to the ad- 
vantage of all alike if the pecuniary limit of apj)cal were raised, and with regard 
to the second class of appeals a certificate was required, not from High Courts 
but from the Supremo Court. He did not think that the work :of the Supreme 
Court would be so vast as to require 20 or 30 judges as had been suggested in 
certain quarters. The right of appeal was perhaps somewhat abused and it 
would be the business of the new Legislatures to consider whether this right should 
not be restricted in the interests of justice, but his view was that no more than 
9 to 12 judges would be necessary in the combined Federal and Supremo Court, 
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As rop;ards Criminal appi'als, his vDw was that appnals to iho Buprcme Court 
should be allowed only in ease of capital sentences and then under certain well- 
defined eonditioiiB. He felt that the now constitution would not be complete 
without both a Federal and a Supreme Court. 

Mr, Zaftidla Khan afrreed trcnerally with Sir Tej Sapru that there should 
ultimately be a Supreme (/ourt. He considered however that as a Supreme Court 
was not an esR('ntia] ])art of the corfstitution, all that was riovv necessary was to 
lay down the; details of iln constitution in the new statnti', Icaviiu; it to the fiituro 
Ive^islature to decide' the actual date of its establishment. He a;>:reed with Sir 
T(j that tlie n^ht of appeal to the Jhdvy (Council should remain, that there should 
be some limitation to the number of appc'als generally, and that the Supremo 
Court should have a car tain criminal jurisdiction, for (A-imi>le, in eases of capital 
punishment ; then; should t)e a ri<.'ht of appeal to the Supreme Court in all cases 
of acquittal by a lower court and siibscfjiient eonvietion by a Ifif^h Court, and 
in ollu'r ea])ital eases within certain detined limits. 

Sir A. ]\ speakinc as a fax}»ayer was not eonvineid of the immediate 

necessity of a Su])renH“ Court. A Federal Court was essential at the outset, but 
in their ])res( iit straitened fmanees and \^ith the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
to continue, they uiieht well wait until the Fi'deral Court. lii any case it was 
not ciTlain that the best talent could lu' procured for such a Court because a 
lucrativt' iiractiec would p-cnerally be eoiisidiTed more at tractive. 

S^r N. Sircar was (IcTinitcly o])posed to the eonslitiition of a Supermc Court. 
The cost would lie ]U()bibitivc ; any ri^ht of appeal to the Supreme (Auirt even in 
the limited eriminal tield of cajiilal eases, would be largely availed of and some 
twenty or twenty -five ju(l^'('s would lie necessary to dead with the work. If the 
objeef (>f tlie ].io)»osal was to esca)>e eventually 'from the jurisdiction of the Privy 
('ouneil lliis was not possible liecaiihc the i’rivy Council cxereiscB a ])rcrof 2 :atiye 
])Ower. Nor was this de^irable; tlie Privy Council, sitting as the last impartial 
trilmnal in an atniosjihcu' remote from local colour and prejudice, had done much 
for Pritish- 1 ndiati jiirisjiruflence duriii;^ the last IbO years, and its services should 
not Ic lii’litly set aside. 

Mr. M tidal i/far nr;j;ed that, a ‘•Dominion Status*’ constitution involves a 
Supreme ('ourt, just as a bkderal eonsiitutioii involves a Fi'deral C^oiirt. The only 
issue thend'ore Avas whether a Su])rem<* Cnurt sliould be established noAV or later. 
'J'h(' mam objfetion urfr('d to establishing; it now Avas the (*ost. Put this did not 
take account of tlu' fact (hat civil courts in India Avere j^enerally self-supporting. 
The judge's of the Federal Court, at least three and possibly five in number, might 
not be fully occupied by Fe'dcral matters and if sitting as a Supreme Court they 
hoard civil appeals the stamp fees Aveuild (itlset the c*ost of the Court. Criminal 
appe-als would lie comparatively tcAV. It should bo noted that a resolution has been 
jiHssed by the juvsent Legislative Asse-mbly siibseeiUenl to the meeting of the Con- 
sultative C’ommittce in favour of the immediate establishment of a Supreme Court, 

iS'i'r AUtnr Il/fdari, expressing the general vicAV of the States Delegation, said 
that it was o<Hential that the Federal Court should be a separate and distinct 
entity. A Federal Court Avas a constitutional necessity ; a Supreme Court was not 
a matter of immediate imiiortanee. and, in any ease, was the coneern of British 
India alone. To visualise Iavo divisions of the same Court, one Federal and ouo 
Supreme, Avas to confuse the issue. A Federal C'ourt Avas a Federal essential and 
would require to be manned by judges of outstanding integrity, with a knOAvledge 
of constitutional law, customarily associated Avitli All-India interests and free from 
local prejudices. The question of a Supreme Court on the other hand Avas merely 
a question of supplementing the judicial system of British India. 

Sir Hubert Carr considered that no case had been made out for incurring the 
expense of a Supreme Court. 

Mr Jaifnkar, having shown that no diflercncc of principle existed on the 
British Indian side, asked whether the constitutional picture could be regarded as 
complete if it did not proviue every Indian with a complete right of appeal within 
his OAvn country. The cost of a Supreme Court and its date of establishment were 
questions of detail ; in principle, it was an essential of the Constitution. 

Sir Tcj Sapru did not agree with the conception of a Federal Court as put 
forw^ard by Sir Akbar llydari, 
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After some discussion it was decided that, in view of the differences of opinion 
that had emerged, it would be of no advantaj;^o to appoint a Committee of the 
Conference to consider the ({ucstion further. 

Subsequently, by leave of the (\)nfcren<'e, a note on the subject by Sir Claud 
Schuster and Sir Maurice Owycr was circulated as one of the Conference 
memoranda. 


GENERAL DEBATE-DISCUSSION ON REPORTS 

MFAmNO HELD ON THE 23rd. DECEMBER 1932 

Sir Samuel lloare presided at to-ni^j:ht*s sittin/i: of tlie Round Table Conference 
which after noting the report of tlie Financial Safeguards Committee began a 
general debate opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Sir T. B. Sapru said the picture would be completed when the White. Taper 
was issued, it was then that they would ask tliemselves what was the sum-total of 
their gain. Subject to that reservation he would say that there were certain broad 
(juestions on which agreement has been reached, though there had been no agree- 
ment on every question. 'The big issue was federation, lie had not come all this 
distance with tlie feeling that all they could achieve was proviueial autonomy divor- 
ced from (‘cntral responsibility. 

Sir T. B. Sapru’s conception of federation was (hat the States should be hono- 
ured partners, while British India should not be tri'atcd as a dependenev of the 
States. He proceeded to request for a definite statem(!nt on behalf of the States 
on the size of the legislature and allocation of seats inter sc, pointing out that 
there seemed to be two diflerent opinions. 

He urged that the date of inauguration of federation was of the most vital 
importance and should not be long<*r than twelve months aftiT tlie [)aasage of the 
Act. If by then the princes ha<{ not decided, the federation must be framed to 
function, leaving the door open to the firinces to come in when they pleased. 

Sir T. B. S/ipru visualised tlu' fedm-ation ojierating at the latest in 1035 and 
Raid if the Imperial (lovairnment considered that his idea was imjiossible, it. would 
be most dangerous for them to start the new' constitution in the. provinces leaving 
the centre unaltered. 

Sir Tej Bahadur said that his group ha<I urged that the British Government 
must fix the date for federation as it liad done with the dominions and hoped that 
before then a date would be tixi'd whereby the States must formally and authori- 
tatively notify their wdllingness to enter. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sajirii proceeded to refer to the res('rv( bank and said that 
there was no serious dilfcrence with regard to the conditions for the ('stablishment 
of the bank, but refening to the diMieiilty of fixing tin* conditions for the establish- 
ment of the bank, he said that he would not be a parly to any Hchemo which 
eontemjilated no central responsibility if a reserve bank was not esPiblished. ‘If you 
find it impossible to inaugurate a federation with central resjionsibility, you must 
not assume that we agree to provincial autonomy or any change in the constitu- 
tion of the centri!. We reserve the liberty of making such a demand with regard 
to resjionsiliility at (he centre of British India ns we may be advised'. 

Referring to financial sah'guards. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the question 
of security of British investors on the lines of (he speech of the Goncilialion Group 
and added that a few persons might have talked of repudiation but there were 
hundreds of millions of his countrymen who were prepared to honour the obliga- 
tions. lie appealed to the British investor not to Io.se courage in relation to a 
country owing common alh-giaiice to the Iving-Emperor. The establishment of 
political relations between Britain and India on a sounder footing would advance 
India's credit which otherwise would go down. 

Referring to the appointment of a financial adviser Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
asked that he should not represent any financial interest cither in London, Bombay 
or Calcutta and should be appointed by the Governor-fJoneral in consultation with 
the Ministers and should be above party politics and be unconnected with any 
party in India or England and should not be a rival to the Finance Minister, 
They must also indicate that the financial adviser was not going to be a compul- 
sorily permanent feature of the constitution. 
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23 DEC. ’32 ] DISCUSSION ON THE REPORTS 

Sir Tcj Bah-iflnr Sapru turned to India’s defence and dealt with the control of 
the army in this transition period largely on the same lines as his earlier speech. 
ITg (Jcmandecl fh'it the Indian le^ialaturp should be responsible for the maintenance 
and cxpariBion of military education. He understood that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were considering the reduction of British troops. We re^^ard that in the 

military expenditure there is considerable room for economies and a committee ot 
experts should be appointed to investigate the problem of reduction with a view to 
brin^; the expenditure near pre-war level.’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru called on Sir Samuel Hoare to make a definite pronounce- 
nunt on this part of tnc R. T. C. work which would considerably help the reception 
of the constitution. It must be acceptable to the people cf India. Unless he and 
his colleap^ucs were »blc to convince the Con^ressites, the chances of makinpj a wide 
appeal to the country were very limited. ‘With all my differences with Conj^ressrnen 
I had, that as far as Mr. Gandhi is concerned, he sums up in his personality the 
highest (le^rrec of self-respect in India and the hi{»:hest decree of patriotism in the 

country’. The present state of things in India could not be allowed to continue 

much lonp;cr without cansinf^ serious injury and prejudice to the work which they 
had been doin^ amidst so much of unpopularity. He did not wish the Oonp^ressmen 
to he treated as outlaws but to work the constiiiition. ‘If we are to discuss locsc 
thinj^H with whom are we to discu.ss th<*m ? As far as Mr. Ganelhi i.s concerned he 
will simply refuse to discuss any political question inside the jail’. 

Sir 1'. B. Sapru said that if on the Government’s own showint? the situation had 
improved, W’cre they improving the chances of constitutional methods and chances of 
this constitution heinp: accepted in India by keeping: 15.000 or 16,000 men, who 
rai^ht be thoroughly wronp; in the methods that they have adopted but who have 
nevcrthf'less ^^one to jail because of their opinions and certain activities. I am mak- 
ing an earnest appeal to you to consider the situation. I tell you that I have never 
known in my ilO years of experience as a publiciiian so much of bitterness and so 
much of hostile feeling in Indian homes as I have witnessed during; the last few 
months. 

Lord Pea! sn^^ffcstcd that the reservations had been over-emphasised with the 
result that they had overlooked the very real and preat tran.sfer of authority that 
was heiiip made to Indian Ministers, lie proceeded to explain the attitude of those 
for whom he spoke in rcpnrd to safeguards and said that it was not due to a desire 
to retain power hut it arose from a deep sentiment of obligation and responsibility 
to India and anxiety to see that it should be properly carried out by those to whom 
it was transferred. He referred also to the violent stateinenls made in India by 
persons of considerable standing which nfiected public oj)iiiion in Britain though he 
did not doubt that thousands and thousands of Indians were just as determined to 
s(>e that justice was done as any other people. Moreover the present world economic 
disturbances caused additional anxiety about cstablishiue a new financial ami econo- 
mic system in India. He eoneladed by welcoming Sir 1. B. Sapru s promise that 
he ami his friends would do their utmost to bring the largest seetion of the Um- 
gress into the working of the Uederatiou and said that unless they succeeded, the 
Kuceessful working of the Federal system would be most difiieult. 

J.ord Ei'ndiuq recalled the doubts and hesitation with which one of the British 
political parties had entered the conference and how they had travelled a long way 
since thev had first met. Ixird Reading paid a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare on 
behalf of the British Liberals and also praised the civilians here and in India and 
the commissions who had proceeded to India. Lord Reading complimented the 
British Indian delegates and princes who played a nolcworlby party. Alluding to 
FediTation. he said that there was no history in the creation of lAderahons which 
could even approach the stupendous character of this Federation. They had ditiicul- 
lics hut they had reached a commendable degree of agreement luid ditierences 
mainly related to the method of carrying out the princinles to which they had agreed. 

“What we have to do is to arrive at a solution which would be agreeable not 
only to British India but also to the princes and ourselves in this country so thiR 
we can when a Bill is introduced in Parliament present a picture which the British 
public will be ready to accept. The greatest ditlicully has been in regard to finance. 
Everything that had been originally said in this connection is being carried out 
except in one respect, namely, the measures by which it was hoped to enable finance 
to be transferred before the reserve bank is brought into cxis^uce. The difficulties 
on this point are not of our creation. They are not of the Government s creation 
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blit they arc entirely due to the world eondiiionp. The Indian collcnpjuefl would 
agree that the (iovernment have done their utmost to meet them and have met 
them wherever possible.'' 

Wherever it had not been found possible it was bee.aiise of conditions in this 
country. 8ir T(j Bahadur Sapru had mainly based his argument on security for 
the British investor but had left out of account the fact that it was not merely 
financial assets to which the lender looked. He also thought of (lioso that were go- 
ing to liandle those assets. 

‘There is no want of trust at all but you have to remember when you make 
transfer of financial res])onHibility that you transfer not only assets but you j)ut in 
quite a different position those who have invested money. You must have some 
general provision in order to give the same feeling of security to the investor in 
future that he lias to-day. Of course, as federal government devidoyis and adminis- 
tration of finance by a minister is soon to be of a prudi'iit and wist; charactiT that 
foiling of security will grow’ but at tlic pri'scnt moment you have to bear in mind 
that you are making that change, and you must take can' that there is a safeguard 
given not only to the present investor but to the future investor because you will 
rciiuirc to borrow money in this country again and again.' 

In conclusion Lord Reading urged them to accustom themselves to rely too much 
on the past. ‘What wi' are attempting is to build up so that there shall be real co- 
operation betw’ceii us.' 

The Baja of Sarila. speaking on behalf of some of the small States, emphasized 
that no dis'Tirnination of any fundamental character should hi' madi* between tlie 
States aiul was anxious that tluTc should be no discrimination in ngard to distri- 
bution of seals, 'fhe f)rinc(>R had failed to come to an agrc'cd solution in regard to 
the principles on which allocation of seats to the Indian States should la* made and 
there was no hope of agnement. ‘His Majesty's (Jovernment, therefore, have to give 
their aw’ard and tlu' smaller Stati's are content to leavi' the decision to tin' sense of 
justice and c(|uify of His Majesty’s Government.' 'The Raja of Sarila urged the early 
abolition of tributes. 

Sir Akhar Hjirhiri repudiated any suggestion that the Stales' desire to federate 
liad diminished and declared most emphatically that th<*y had not retinal from the 
})Osition they had ado]ited at the outset. He referred in this conni'ction to tlie idiai 
that the States would break the federation over tlie question of li nance and said 
their anxiety w’us to jiresent that catastrot>h(' ns evidenced by the fact that they 
had accepted a tax which was odious to the States and agreed that it should be a 
federal source of revenue. Il(.‘ claimed that the ]irinces and their ministers had 
conclusively shown their desire to join British India in ffuining a truly national 
government. He addcnl that lu* did not worry about safeguards as, if ciaitral res- 
ponsibility and ])rovinciaI autonomy were worked in the joaqnr s])irit, they would 
not be needed. He concludeil by paying a tribute to ^ir t-'amuel 1 loan' and said that 
India had in him an advocate for everything which stable Indian ojhnion demanded 
in the shape of constitutional reform. 

Sirdar Tara Sinfih dealt with the position of minorities, cppecially in the Ihinjab 
and urged if the fJovernmeut lent its w’cight to the Allahabad Agreement, most of 
the difficulties in this connection both in tlie Riinjab and India would disapjiear. He 
advocated that any measure adversely affecting a minority should he dependent on 
the sanction of Governor or Ciovcrnor-General and r(*quire the consent of a sjieeified 
number of members of the community. He said if these safegiiaids were granted 
a large numlxT would rally to support the constitution. He also urgf'd that a 
member of the minorities should lie appointed to the Cabinet and asked for (refuta- 
tion 1] of the suggestion that the strength of the Sikhs in the army was to be re- 
duced. He urged that the Sikhs should be given weightage in Sind. 

Naivab Liaqat llijat Khan appealed for realisation once for all that the States 
were as anxious to enter federation as British India and declared emphaticallv that 
the princes as a whole at the present moment were as prepared to enter h aeration 
as when they pledged themselves thereto. He said that this declaration was made 
on behalf of the princes pnerally. He paid tributes to Sir Samuel Hoarc 
who, if they succeeded in establishing federation, would have an enviable name 
in the Indian history and referring to proportions in the Federal Legislatures 
promised that the views of British Indian delegates would bo faithfully 
reported to the princes and that they would undoubtedly receive their most careful 
attention. 
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23 DEC. ’32 ] DLSCUSBION ON THE KEPOKTS 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that they could not claim that they were 
all flatisticd even to the Brnallest decree rej^ardinf^ the special subjects in which they 
held diflerent views. Few Indians would be satisfied until they Dominion 

Btatus for India. Whether they had been satisfied with what had been done in 
this Kound Table Conference or not and however small or lar^^^e mif^ht be the 
decree of their satisfaction, there was one ray of hope, namely, the spirit with 
which the British delectation headed by the Bccrctary of State worked with them 
and the assurance he had ct'ven them at the committee and full conference meet- 
ings. Indian delegates wanted to see how these assurances would bo translated in- 
to action. 

The Kound Table Conference consultations should be judged by three acid tests 
in the very near future by India. The new constitution might tuKC a few months 
or few years to b(‘gin work. Meantime the sjjirit they had seen here required to be 
translated into action. The first test was : ‘Is the Government of India prepared 
substantially to reduce military expenditure.’ Becondly, the direction in which In- 
dians cxiK'ct relief without delay was th<; action by the vSeeretary of State in con- 
nection with gold export from India. In this connection Sir Puriishottamdas 
Thakurdas urg(‘d that the (government of India shonltl immediately consult repre- 
sentative men in India with a view to examine the feasibility of retaining India’s 
gold for purposes of India's reserves. 

In regard to the third part of this acid test, Sir Puriishottamdas Thakurdas sta- 
ted that a good deal had been said in regard to the credit of India which in his 
opinion would at the moment depend primarily, irrespective of any safeguards there might 
be in the constitution, on the contentment of the masses in India and on the 
masses in India resorting to their ordinary work to earn a living by the sweat of 
their brow without resorting to violence. 

lie concluded by saying that the jicople of India were looking forward for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi forthwuth. \Sueh release would impress thian and make 
it plain that the assurance you have given in regard to the future of India belongs 
to the spirit which is animating you even now.’ Before the proposals mature, 
whatever they might do in regard to constitution in the making as long as they 
had Mahatma (landhi in jail they would find the people of India w'ould not 
seriously consider the eonstitution in lht‘ Inaking^ 

hurl Winterton iminted out that the Round Table (Uinfcrenee had been attacked 
from the left in India and from the right in Britain. He said he always believed 
in meeting attacks by counter-attacks and pledged himself to meet the eriticis ii of 
their deliberations and proposals in Parliament with all the enegy and vigour at 
his eommand. He was certain that his Indian colbagues would defend their 
position as delegates wuth courage which in view of their record during the last few 
troublous years could be expected from tlu'm. 

In regard to tiic position of the Gons('rvative party Earl Winterton could not 
conceal that there had been difierenees of opinion on the subject of Indian policy 
both in the past, present and the future but he bilieved that a great bulk of unoffi- 
cial members of the party were willing and ready to consider and adopt the federal 
solution. He did not bidieve that the bulk of oiiiuiou was either obstructionist or 
reactionary but it did dcmaml Bafegua^ti^ alike for security ot India itself and for 
its remaiuiug part of the British Empire. 

Sir Manubhai Mdifii recalled the princes’ conditions for cnicriug federation, 
particularly, those relating to paramountcy and safeguards. The princes would 
make up their minds when th ■ picture was completed. But the various difiicuities 
that had confronted them in the past were now removed. T do not expect any 
difficulty in the way of federation. Wc an* returning to India wdth feelings of 
hope.' But there was more to be done. Foundations for the future prosperous 
empire must be laid in a spirit of goodwill. ‘Broparo the country well. There is 
at present bitterness in the very core of the people. It is all very well to say that 
the situation in the country has improved. All I can say is “All is not well iu 
the Btate of Denmark.’’ Therefore my request is to give freedom with open hands 
and good grace.’ 

T am pleading on behalf of British India though I am from an Indian Btate 
because I am interested myself. Geographical demarcations do not prevent the 
spirit from crossing the boundaries and entering the States. Bo long as the spirit 
of unrest, bitterness and antipathy to Ooveruracut is allowed to remain uuremedied 
in British India wo have a standing ineiiacc. I appeal to you to remove it by 
giving solid satisfaction to the people, as delay will only lead to further bitterness,' 
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The Raja Bisarya aflsnred the British Indians that there was no foundation 
for fear that the British India would become a dependency of the States and said 
that nothing was further from the minds of the States than to exploit the situa- 
tion in India to secure unreasonable selfish advantages. The States were more 
convinced than ever that federation based on recognition of the various interests 
concerned would be in the best interests of the Empire, British India and the 
States, But British India would understand the States’ hesitation to sign the docu- 
ment without first ascertaining the terms thereof. 

11. U. the Aga Khan felt that the conference might congratulate itself in taking 
a great step forward. In all the deliberations the good of India as a whole had b(!en 
the dominant consideration. He suggested that all who worked together at the 
Bound Table Conference should form a Jiound Table Party and meet in a sidect 
committee. H. H. the Aga Khan sympathetically referred to the regretted absense 
of the Premier and said if he succeeded in his ambition of helping disarmament, 
peace and world recovery, it would ensure the happiest results for the welfare anci 
prosperity of India. lie paid tributes also to Sir Samuel Iloan^ and like other 
speakers referred with appreciation to the work of the secretariat and the India 
Office staff. H.il. the Aga Khan then proriosed a loyal n'solntion to Ilis Majesty, wdiich 
expressed the delegates' grateful sense of honour, by His Majesty jilacing his roliing- 
room at their disposal and said that Ilis Majesty had once mon' manih'Stecl that 
consideration for the princes and the people of India, which kindled with affection 
their traditional loyalty to the sovereign. He expressed confidence that His Majesty 
would share the hopes of satisfaction engendered in the minds of all delegates by a 
spirit of mutual understanding and goodwill which inspired their consultations. 

Sir Tvj Bahadur Saprn, in seconding His Highness the Aga Khan’s resolution, 
unreservedly associated himself with the resolution in all sinc(‘rity and also thankeil 
Sir Samuel Hoare, for his unsparing (dlorts to rcrnovi* the cause which brought the 
delegates to Loudon. He said that whatever their difi’en'iices, Sir Samuel Hoare 
had succeeded in convincing them that he W’as in great earru'st about th«' federation. 

Sir Maniihhai Mehta, on behalf of the States, supported the message of homage to 
the King which was carried by all standing. 


MPJETING HELD ON THE 24lh. DECEMBER 19,12 

Lord SanJccy, presiding at to-day’s final meeting of the (’onferenee opened 
proceedings by announcing that the following reply to the delcgate.s' message to 
the King-Emperor had been received from His Majesty : 

•‘Delegates of the Round Table Conference.” 

“J think you sincerely for the loyal words you have? inhln'S-ied to mo at the 
conclusion oi your Conference. 1 know’ how’ ('omph'x the problem before you has, 
under closer scrutiny, proved to be and I shall study with dt.‘ep interest the rejiort 
of your deliberations. Jt is gratifying to learn that the spirit of goodwill which is 
uppermost in men’s hearts at this season has prevailed throughout your meetings, 
and I feel confident that your labours will prove to have fortified the partner- 
ship whose strength and endurance arc of such consequence to all my j>eoph\ 
I bid you (fodspeed, with my best wishes for peace and prosperity in the new' year ”. 

The delegates and all present stood during the reading of the message. 

Secretary of State’s Statement 

Sir S. Hoare then addressed the Conference and said : — 

‘‘Lord Chancellor, “To-day we are attempting to finish our endeavour to recreate 
the fellowship of the Round Table Conference in modern conditions— a fellowship 
founded by King Arthur and depicted upon the opposite wall of this Royal robing 
room. We have not been unsuccessful in our attempt. Already others wish to follow 
our example. Only a few weeks ago a distinguished American came to see me 
to ask for the details as to our procedure. Evidently he was contemplating an 
experiment of Round Table Conference for the Philippines, 

“Imitation is the surest form of flattery and that shows that the experiment 
upon which we have been engaged has been watched with the closest and most 
sympathetic attention from every part of the world. To*day wc are looking back 
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at our past work. To-morrow we will be looking forward to the next step. As 
to the pasf, we have not been working; in an empi}" void. We have not been 
attempting to creat a situation in the air. We have not been, like Abbe Sieyes 
in the year of the French Revolution, ereatin^ paper constitutioriR. 

“From the start to finish wo have been circumscribed by the hard facta of 
the world as we find it. We have been confronted with the i)roblcra of reconciling 
the claims of three partners, who, for many generations, Imve been united in an 
undertaking of far-reacliing ramifications— (trciar, Britain on the one hand, Ikitisli 
India on the other and Jnaian India on the third. The old Articles of Association 
were getting out of date; and a new bond of union had to be, found. 

‘‘The great aehii'vement of the first liound fable Conference was to establish the 
fact for the first, and I believe for all time, that the new bond must be tlie bond 
of All-India Federation with the rights of eufli of the three parties efreetiyely safe- 
guarded. J believe historians will say that this decision was a turning point in the 
course of the British Empire. To-day let us, with gratitude, rr member those mem- 
bers who took HO prominent a ])art in bringing this ideal into the realm of practical 
polities. Let us rememlier in ])artKMilar IIis Highness the Maharaja of Ifikaner, who, 

1 think, was the first of the Princes to pn^ss his view in this respect upon the Con- 
ference. Lot us also remember Sir Ti;j liahadur Saiiru. 

*Sir Tej Bahadur, if I may say so, was the first member of the Conference who 
fully r{‘alised thi; implications ot this great ideal and who in those early days waa 
much more eon viT^^aiit with the details of the Federation than I think any other 
member of the t.'onbTence. Let us throw our minds ba^ k to those days. Scarcely 
any of us. having lived under I ho unitary form of Covernnient, really understood 
the imjilieations of a Federation. 1 am told that at that lime book-sellers in London 
did a roaring trade in the sale of manuals about Fi derations. I am told that ihei'C 
was a ])OHi(ive run uiioii the Loud )U Library by the various (foverumeril I)e])art- 
ineiits eonceriied in order to get any text-books that bore upon that di file ult subject. 

'■Jf J may say so, it was of th*' greatest valiu' to all our siibsetiuent proceedings 
that W(! hud from tiie vary start the expert and technical advice ot .^ir T. B. iSaprii 
iil)on all those very ditlieull eonsiitiUiona! ruiostions. 'I'he Federal idea then was a 
great idea that etmTgi'd from the lirst nKctiiigs of the Confereneo. 

“The second Conference met in the face ol very great difliciili ies. On the one 

hand we were in the throes of a world ccoiiomie crisis and on the other we were 
faced with a change of (Government and an impending general election. Those 
factors in themselves placed great difii ulties in the way of our deliberations. 

“But there was a third diHieiilLy. riiere was the ditliculty of the communal 
(piestion. There we found that, with the bv<l will in the world, at every stage last 
year we were brought up agam^t the barrier of communal difficulty. I think the 
real achievement oif the (Jonfeivnc'' last year was to start on foot a whole scries 
of emiuiries the most, imjiortant of which were the detailed enquiries that |ed to the 
(Jovemment’s (/ommiinal Award and iiieluJed amongst which were the invaluable 
reports of the (Joinmittees that went to India in the new year— Lord Lothiau’s 

(,k)inmittee, Mr. Davidson's Committee, Lord Eustace Percy’s Committee. 

And I am quite sure that but for the award that roUietautly, but none the less 
inevitably, the Covernnient liad to make our deliberation this year would have 
been rendered impossiblt' and infructuous. 

*‘1 now come to the work of this (third) Conference and I would sum up the resulfs 
in two scntmices. I would say, first of all, that we have clearly delimited the field upon 
which the future constitution is going to be built in a much more detailed manner 
than in the last two years. We have delimited the siiheres of activtiy of the various 
parts of the constitution. Secondly, (and 1 regard this result as much more im- 
portant even than the important first result) we have, 1 believe, created an esprit 
de corps amongst all of us that is determined to icc the building that is going to 
bo reared upon the field that we have marked out both complete in itself aud 
completed at the earliest possible date. , . . , , 

“1 said that we had marked out the ground. Let me explain by few examples 
what T mean by that asserMon. 1 take the various parts of the constitutional 
structure in order. I begin with the part that Indian India, the India of the 
States, is to play in the Federation. There we have made it quite clear thiR 
there is no risk in any respect to the Treaties or to the obligations into which 
they and we have entered. I hopo . .that I have made it quite clear that 
tious governed by that geiienrt* term ‘Paramountcy’ do not enter into the Federal 

CO 
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scheme at all. I think also that I may say that we have made Bomc pro^TrosB in the 
inquiry over which Lord Irwin presidc'd one day thin week into the methods by 
which the States will accede to the Federation. 

“Let me say in passin^^, for I think it. may help oiir future (liHcn.Bsions both hero 
and in India, that we have always repirded an etleetive federation us meaning the 
accession of a reasonable number of States and as at present advistnl, we should 
regard something like not less than half the poj>ulation as a kiml of d{'titiiiion vve 
have in mind. Next 1 come to the Federation and the iitjits. Iler(‘ again. I ihink. we have 
made great progress in delimiting the field between the; (Vnire on the one liand and 
the Provincial and States units on the other. We have l)e('n (eirefiiily tlirougli the 
lists of the Federal and non-Federal nelivities and we liav(' got mneh nean'r to 
agreement than we had ever rt'aehed Ixdorc'. If is now <juitc clear tJiat there will 
be a definite delimitation of activities of each of these tliree ))arls of the Federal 
structure. To-day I need not go into the details, lor the report of the distribution 
of the Powers Committee will show both to you and to the world outside the j)ro- 
gress that we have made in that direction. 

“Next there is the very diirieull (jiieslion of I'Vderal finance, one of the most vital 
questions in the whole field of Fecfi'ral uetiviiii-.M. Fnlurl nnalt ly. we were discnsHing 
that question at a time of great ditl’ieiilly. W(‘ have Ix'cn dis('n,s ;irig it at a time 
no Government in llie world has HiitlieK'nf rnom'y for iis neiaJs. Ifii I 1 Ihink f can 
claim that there, again, we have mad(' soim^ Hnl)s(antial jnogr.’ss. I fully admit 
that there are difi'erenees still to be reeogmstil and to be ret-diieiled. I do not think 
it could be otherwise in any i|ueRliori of tins kind. l)iit I slioubl bki' to suy to Lord 
Peel, who, so far as the Conference is concerned, is the father of I'\*deral h'inanee, 
(at present it is a rather ditlicult otlspring, hut. 1 think, as it grows up, it will be- 
come easier to manage) how much indebt ( nI we are both to him and to his Com- 
mittee for having made the ])rogress that they hav(‘ achieved. I can say lliat the 
work they have done will very mat(?rially help tie* (»>vernmenl in coming to a deci- 
sion in consultation with the Central (F)veriimcnt and I’rovineiai ( rovenuneiils in 
India at an early date. 

‘'Then there are those difficult (jucstions (hat we have always hatl with us iu 
connection with the Federal instilutious— (lu* (jnestion about du' st/.t' of (Ik* (Uiam- 
bers and about the allocation of seats. I say <juite frankly that as regards the. si/e 
of the Chambers I had hoped that we should have reached a great it measure of 
agreement than wo found possible during these last wei-ks. It has been made clear 
that there still arc didereiiees to be reconciled, not only diljertnees between British 
India and the States but dilTcrences between tin* higL’cr Sta’es and the smalb'r Sta- 
tes ; differences even between some members of the Chamber ol Princes ami other 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 

“I wish we could have reached a furth *r agreenn'iit U]) )n tlfis (liflituilt (,uostion. 

I am (piite sure that we have got to come to a d<‘v-isinn u]>o'i it in the early future. 
To-day 1 w’ould venture to say that, as far as the Government is i*oiiccrned, wo 
have come to the view that wliatevoT may lx? tin* numixTS of the Second Chamber 
some system of grouping will have to be adoi)tt>d. I would say furtln'r that wo 
must await further discussions that are going to take place in India in, I hope, tlio 
comparatively near future about the si/e of the (fiiamber.s. I Inipe they wdl Hiiceced, 
but I would em[)hasise the fact that whether by the parties directly concerned or 
whether, if they prefer it, by the British (.Lavernmenl a decision must he reached 
upon this point in the comparatively near future, unless a great part of our future 
discussions is to be gravely impeded. 

“Then there was the question of the representation of communities in the Centre, 
particularly of the Moslem community. There, I think, I can say, definitely — 1 
think T have said it indirectly very often before — that the Government consider that 
the Moslem community should have a representation of per cent in the Federal 
Centre. As far as Indian India is concerned that must be a matter for arrangement 
between the communities affected and the princes, but, so far as the British Govern- 
ment has any part in the (juestion we will, at any time, give our good offices to 
making it as easy as possible for the arrangement between those parties with regard 
to the future allocation of seats. 

Then again, I venture to say that definitely to-day, because I am anxious that that 
factor in the problem should not in any way impede the future progress in elabora- 
ting the further stages of the constitution now with all those Federal questions. 
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“I can 8 C 0 that there ifl p:ravn anxiety in the minds of many members of the 
Conference— and I can sympatliirie with that anxiety — lest the various complications 
of which J have just j^iven certain instances should take too long to settle and that 
the Federation ^\ill drift into the dim distance and will cease to be a reality in practical 
politics. Feeling that anxiety Sir T. R. Sapru asked last night that a definite date 
should be placed in the bill at which time the Federation should come into being. jEIe 
qualifiid his re(iucst— and fpialiticd it, no doubt, quite rightly — with the reservation 
that if the conditions were not fnliilled, Parliament must have some means at its 
disposal for postponing the date of the Federation. 

“Now J agree with him that the last thing in the world that we wish is to sec 
the Federation drift back into laing simply an idea and not an integral part of the 
Indian constitution. Jhit I think i ought to say that I do find a difiiculty in agree- 
ing, if, indeed, this is the time to agree or disagrie, to anything in the nature of 
a definite dale in the proposals of th(‘ Aet. The difficulties in my mind are 
two-fold. I am not quite sure, and here J am sjieaking very candidly in the presence 
of repn'sentativcs of the what rca<*tion something that might appear to bo 

rather in the nature of an ultiinatiiin, might have on the Indian Slates themselves. 

“Again, 1 find this difficulty. I fed that the machinery of the constitution will 
be of an extriamly comj)licateJ nature and 1 think that Parliament, if it were 
confronted with a delinite date, might be much more cautious in detailing the pro- 
visions of causation, that it nnuht demand than it would be without a date. 

“Afier all, machinery for bringing the Act into operation is going to be of a very 
eompiicated nature. 1 hav- always conlcm])!atcd that some' such method as a Par- 
liamentary resolution \\oiild be adopted for bringing the Federation into operation 
and that the method would be- adojited at the earliest possible opportunity. 

‘AVhal I can say to Sir T. P, Sapru is that we arc going to do our utmost to 
remove every ob'-taide in the way oi the Fedrration and to remove it at the earliest 
possible date, l/'i me also sa\ U) him that we do not intend to ina^uguiato any 
Kind of Provincial Autonomy undiT eondilions w'hich might leave the Federation to 
follow on as a imi'e eemtingemy m future. We shall, as 1 say, between now and 
the jiassage of th“ Pill, do eveivihmg in our power (here I am speaking, I think, 
not only for tlie British (lOvernmenf but for the British delegation as a whole)^ to 
any ob>taele lliat may at present stand in the \\ay of the Federation coming into 
being at as early a date as ])ossible. 

“Bustlv. let me say a word ni>on another side of this part of our discussions. 
For the last two years we have discussed the question of eeriaiii new provinces. Wo 
have discussed the (jucstion of ^ind at the very o))ening of onr deliberations two 
years ago. Bast >ear we discussed in detail lor the first time the question of Orissa. 
Since those discussions we have had expiTt enquirirs into both questions. 

“Basing onr views upon the reports of those enquiries, basing our views Btill 
more on what appears to be a very general agreem* iit both in India and in 
Jtritain, wc ha\c come di'finilely to the conclusion that Sind and Orissa should both 
be separate provinces. No doiibt there will bi! details of the machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather eompiicated kind. For instanc(‘, there are questions con- 
nected with the boundary of Orissa. They have not yet been fully eonsiiered, but 

it is the definite intention of the Government that in the All-India Federation both 

those great territories should enter as distinct provinces. 

“I have now' dealt with tlie more prominent feature of our discussions that 
emerge ui)on the more directly constitutional side of the Federation itself. Let me now 
come to the other series of problems that, in some cases, afiect rnore directly Great 
Britain, and, in other cases aQ’ect certain eommunitos and certain interest in India it- 
self. 1 mean by that all that chapter of questions that by a rough and ready 

phrase, we have described as ‘Safeguards. Let me say at the outset that I regard 

Safeguards not as a stone wall that blcH*ks the road, but as hedges on each side of 
which no '^ood drive ever touches, but which prevent people on a dark night from 
falling into the ditch. They are not intended to obstruct real transfer of res- 

ponsdde povuT.^^ intended to impede day-to-day administration of any Indian 
Federal Minister. They are rather ultimate controls that we hope will never 
need be exorcised for the greater reassurances of the world outside both in India 
itself and Great Britain. Let me take the two instances that have been most prominent 
in this part of our discussion. Let me take the most difficult question of all— the 
difficulty of the transfer of financial respouBibility. 
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‘‘There I am not disclosing any secret when I say that durinf>: the last 12 
months the British (}overnmcnl have fnllv accepted the fact that there can be no 
eflective transfer of rcH})onsibiIity unless there is an ellective transfer of financial res- 
jonsibility. We have fully acccj)ted that fact and we liave done our best in very 
dithcult circii instances that have faced us to reconcile the legitimate diauands of every 
lud'an politician for hiiancial control with the le^^itiniate demand of everyone who 
is interested in finance not only for stability but for a siiiiaiion in which there 
would not even be a sU|j:fj::estion that stability could he (juestioned. For, in the field 
of finance, it is not only the fact itself that matters but it is what people say 
about that fact. 

‘‘Now our difficulties have arisen from two Bources. In the first place there is 
the fact that, as things are at ])resenl, a larj^m part of the Indian revenue has to 
to be devoted to nuetin^ obiipitions that Iiave j^rowii ui) durin;^ these years of 
partnershii) between India and (Jrcat Britain. I'hat in itself, and I am sure no 
one would question the justice of the jioint of view, makes jieople here — investors 
who have invested fheir money in Indian seeiirilics. men and women whoso 
families are interested in the meeting of the old obh^;alions — extremely nervous of any 
change. Secondly there is the fact that we are passing through, 1 snj>post\ the most 
difficult financial crisis that has faced Asia and Europe for many ^imerations. In 
the case of India there is a jxriiliar difficulty, namely, that a l;u';z:'' body of short- 
term loans raised under the name of the Secretary of State in l/mdun, fall duo 
for payment in the next six years. That means that if the I'ederation is to start 
with a ^ood name, if its solveney is to be assured, some means must be found for 
meeting those Bhort-torm rnaturitios without impairing the future of Indian credit. 

“Those are the hard facts that have faced the (tovernment during the last 
twelve months. Those arc the hard facts that we diseuss(‘d in great detail and 
with great goodwill at the J-financial Safeguards C’ommiltec. 'i'he British (iovernment, 
the British delegation and Hcctions of the Cnmb.Mvnee came to the view that, in 
th:!se conditions, certain safeguards v\ere absolutely necessary li w'c were to keep 
the confidence of the >\orld oiitsule and if we w(T(‘ to mak(‘ it possible in future 
for the Federal (.iovernment to rai.se inoni'y upon reuMinabh' terms. 'I'hal, in a few 
ficntcnecs, is the history of the safeguard tliat lias loomed very largely in our 
discussions this year — the history of the Reserve T>ank. 

‘'We feel that if confidence is lo be maintained in the fniancial stability and 
credit of India the Reserve Bank must be in ellcctivo operation. Now our trouble 
has been— and it has been a very real trouble ; it has been just as much trouble for 
ns as it has been for those niemi)(Ts of the Coiifercina' who hava; been douhlfnl 
about this safeguard — that it is impossible to say exactly when the Beserve Bank 
of the kind that we all agree should be set u[> can come into elJcctive ojieration. 

‘‘What I can say — and I have said it to (lie C'ommiltee and I shall say it again 
to this Conference — is that we will taki^ every step within our control to maki; the 
setting up of a Reserve liank of this kind and its suecessful oiicraiion efleetive as 
early as jiossible. Wc will devote all our energies lo that imd. If events ovit 
which we have no control — iianwly events connected with world economic di'pression 
— are too strong for us, then, 1 gave a phalge to the CommiUce and 1 give it 
again to the (kniference, that we will meet riqnescnt alive Indians and discuss with 
them what is the best stop to meet that situation. 1 ho}>e the situatioii will not 
arise. If it does arise we will take Indian opinion freely into our confidence and wo 
will discuss with them what is the best step to be taken. 

‘T come now to question of defence— a (|uestion that again has loomed very 
large, and rightly so, in our discussions. We had, first of all, as you will 
remember, a debate in the full Conference, a debate in which, 1 may claim, 
there was complete unanimity that Defence, until it can be transferred into 
Indian’s hands, remains the sole responsibility of the (yrowii. it was, however, 
clear to me in the course of the discussions, and afterwards in informal talks that 
I was able to have with certain leading members of the Conferenee, that there were 
differences of opinion as to the nieihocls by which Indian opinion might bo consulted 
in the administration of the reserved subjects. 

‘•Sir T. B. Bapru reverted to these questions in his speech last night. I think 
I can say that the British Government can go at any rate some way — I myself 
believe a considerable way — towards removing some of the anxieties that ho and 
his friends feel. Let me take in order two or three of the principal points to which 
he and his friends attached importance in these discussions. 
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'"First of all, (hero was the question of the discussion of Defence and the 
Rudi^^et. We wore all agreed it should he non-votable. In the nature of things, 
J think, this was inevitable, but we are quite prepared to take the necessary steps 
to sec that the budget should be put as he and his friends wish—in blocks and not 
in a perhinctory manner simply to be discussed as a whole. 

‘"Next, he was anxious about the cnny)loyment of Indian troops outside India 
without llie approval of the Federal Ooveriiraent, of the Federal Fig’slature. Th^re 
I think he ami his fricaids wen; agreed that, where ii was actually a case of the 
defence of India in which no Imperial considerations entered— the defence, say, of 
the frontier of India itself— there the responsibility — the sole responsibility of the 
Crown should riimaiii undiluted. 

“Mon* di/licult (juestions arose in cases where Indian troojvs might be employed 
for puryioses other than directly Indian purposes. Now, in those cases, I can say 
to him I would prefer not to be precise as to the exact method. I myself feci sure 
tliat riK'ans will be* found to leave the decision in some manner to the Federal 
Ministry and the hVdcral Li'gislature. 

“Next, thcie was the important series of questions connected first of all with 
the Indianisation of the army — that is to say, the greater participation of Indians 
tlieinsclves in the defence of India and, secondly, as to bringing into the consul- 
tation as much as possible the two sides of the Government. He and his friends 
were anxious for a statutory ]>rovision. A statutory provision is too inelastic if you 
desire statutory yirovision in a narrow sens(‘, but 1 think 1 can meet him and his 
friends efieetively by including the directions to the Governor-General iu both these 
resjKcts in the instrueiions. 

‘’Now, he said (juito rightly, that his attitude towards that proposal, Avould 
depend vt ry imieli upijii the In-truetioiis thomBelve-. As regards the Instructions, 
w'l' intend, lirst of all. to allude to them in the body of the Statute and then wo 
intend to a.^k Ihuliament to agree to a novel picxadiire, but a proe(;dure, that I 
believe, is well lifted to tlie conditions with which w arc‘ faced, namely, that before 
certain of Ihein a.c Mihmitlrd to llis Majesty, both Houses of I’arliament should 
ha\e th(' opportunity of expressing their views upon them. 

"The (fleet of that would be to give the Instructions, a stalutory framework, 
by an allusion in the Act itself and to give them a Parliamentary framework by 
ii •^elutions that would be j)assed. ap[)roving oi them, before they are submitted 
for His IMajesty’s approval." 

‘As to tin; other jiroposals, that Sir Tej Pahadur Sapru had made in the matter 
of l)efenc(‘, we still fed that the (Joveriior-ficm ral should have unfettered power 
selecting his Defence Minister, but we will make it clear in the Jnstructions, that 
we wish the two sides of the Government to woik in the closest co-oper.Oioii and 
that we do dlienitc'ly contemplate — I would ask his attention to this point and wa.^ 
will make an allusion to it in the liistriietions — that before the estimates are 
actually put to the Federal Assembly, the Mnauee Minister, and no doulit, the 
Prime Minister, should have an ojiporfunity of seeing them, and giving to the 
Govirnor-General their views upon them. 

"I hope I have said enough to show that if I have not been able to rnoid in 
( xacl lei ter, t!ic widies of Sir d\’j Pab idnr Sapru and his friends, we have been 
able to go some way and I believe myself that in aetual practice, \\c shall find the 
nsnlt will be very much the result that lie and In.^ friends cb'sirc. namely, tliat 
although the (juestiou of Defence is a reserved (jiu'.stion with the sole responsibility 
for it imposed upon the (lOvernor-General ami the Giow’U, in actual practice, there wdll 
l)c tin* clu->e.st co-op( ration between the two sides of the ( Joveiiimtmt. I am afraid 
I have taken up a very long time at our last meeting, but I hope 1 have said 
enough to show not only to the Conference, but to the w’orld outside the; general 
outlines of the scheme that we intend to iiroposo to the Joint Select Committee, 
liut it is something more than a scheme, upon which we have been engaged. 

“We have been planning a scheme— but we have also been trying to create a 
spirit of co-operation, Several members of the Conference were very kind to me 
last night when they said that I had play(;d some small part in helping to foster 
the sjiirit of co-operation during the last few weeks. 1 thank them for what they 
have said, but I say, that their kind words were really undeserved. The spirit of 
co-operation is duo to much greater events and to much greater people than any 
with whom I am connected, or any that I could ever hope to emulate. This spirit 
of co-operation is not the result of the last few weeks. 
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‘it is not the result of the event of the last two years of the meetings of the 
Conference. It goes back to all the many prominent men both here, and in India, 
who each, in his own way, have attempted to make better relations, between our 
two countries— Indians as well as British men. British men of the Right of Politics 
as well as of the Left. Do not let us forget that even when we disagree with their 
views of the future, the great work that some of these mere Conservative adminis- 
trators have done for India in the past, and do not let us forget the great men who 
have gone from these shores to India. In recent years we have been don hi v fortu- 
nate in the Conference of this year in having two of the most distinguished cx- 
Viceroys to help us, who have ever carried out those most responsible duties of any 
in the ^^holc Empire. 

“We have had the invaluable help of Lord Reading not only this year, but from 
the very opening of our discussion and in the first year of the Conference it was 
to a great extent liOrd Reading’s help that eonceiitrated British publie opinion upon 
the all important question of an All-India Federation. This year in particular, wo 
liavc had iho great advantage of Lord Irwin’s help. Lord Irwin, if I may say so, 
has ])iit in the help that he has given us during the last five weeks the coping-stone 
on tlie great work that he did in India. 

“Let us not forget also in the eomiiany of the great men who have gone from 
these shores to India the invaluable, work done by J^ir .lobn f-timou and colleagues. 
Let us set aside minor (juestions of controversy that nniy have surrounded the work 
of that Royal C-ommiHsiua and let us to-day remtMuber only tfnit without that work 
which is iiiiique in the ])arliamcntary annals of (In'at Britain, it would have been 
inqiossible for us, the Briti.sh nunibers of tin.' (Jovernment and of th(.‘ British Delega- 
tion and I believe for many Indian members of this Conference also, to bring 
to bear the instructed mind that the groat complexity of these federal problems 
demands at every stage. 

“JiUsi night, v'!^ir T. B. Sapru made an eloquent appeal for a ('hajitor of re 
newed eo-operatioii between cv(‘ry seel ion of Indian opinion and ourselves. Let 
me say that there is noihing that I desire mon^ myself. I want to see no empty 
chairs at the Round 'i'abh.' Conh'rence of the Joint Select Committee. I will give 
to the words that Sir T. B. Sa])ru iitteitid last night the full eonsideration that 
they demand. He will not expect me this morning to give a definite answer, cither 
in the aJirmative or in the negative, but I can assure liim that 1 am fully con- 
scious of the expressions of goodwill of w'hich w'e have had evidences, in India 
itself during the last few montlis and of which we have had many evidences during 
the course of our deliberations in this t'oiiference. 

“1 can tell him that whatever wc, may dcciile th«’ thing that we vvish above all 
others, is that he and his friends shall go back tu India and tell every section of 
Indian o}jinion, that tlicir help, just as we shall go out into (ireat Britain and tell 
our friends that after the discussions of the last two years uiul particularly after 
the deliberations of the last four weeks, w^e believe tlial a\c can jiroduce before the 
High C'oui’t of I’arliament a schi'ine on the linos, that we iiave been diseu.ssing that 
will do credit both to Britain and to Indian statesmanship." 

Lord Mk.ssaor for Conorf.s.s 

Winding up the Cfonfercnce. Lord Sankey regretted the absence of the Premier, 
who was one of the best friends India evi'r hud in this country. “The Prime 
Minister remains your frieud and intends to do everything possiiile to implement jy’oiir 
discussions." Lord {r^ankey paid a tribute to each individual ilelegatr and recalled the 
distinctive part they had jilayed during the deliberations ofithe Round Table (.Conference. 

‘‘One thing I regret. I have mentioned those who have heli)ed us. 1 regret that 
one political ])arty in England and one great political party iii India have not seen 
their way to help us on this .’occasion. I believe, I am sure, when we come to tho 
next and final stage of 'our deliberations, both those parties will come over and 
give us their assistance.” He wanted to send them a message. “My brothers, we are 
labouring for peace and do not make yourselves ready for battle.” 

Turning to the representatives of the Princes, Lord Hank(?y said only one thing 
could dim the lustre of tho wise and patriotic statesmanship of tho Princes and 
that was delay. He hoped that when the States appeared in London at tho select 
committee in March or April, they would be able to give [a definite assurance about 
entry into the Federation, 

Concluding, Lord Sankey counselled them always to strive for the ideally perfect 
but accept the practicably possible. 



THE STATES ENQUIRY COMMITTEE REPORT 

Tho followin^^ in a Hummary of tlin report, of the Indijiii States Enquiry 
Committee fFinancial) issued on the 28th. July 1932 : — 

Tho simultaneoiiH publication in England and in India to-day of the Report of 
the Indian States Emiuiry Committee (Financial) completes the work of the three 
C-ommittees appointed by the Frime Minister in December last alter the second scs- 
sion of the Itoiind Table Conference. The Iteport is unanimous and is signed by 
the rl. hon. J. C. C. Davidson, chairman, Sir Reginald Clancy, dejiuty chairman, 
Lord Ilaslings, Lord ffutchison of Montrose, Sir Maurice Clwyer, Sir Chailes 
Stuart- Williams and Mr. .1. It. Martin. 

The task assigned to the ('ommittec was to examine tho extent to which the 
existing linaneial relations of the India and the Crown present obstacles to the 
attainment of an ideal system of federal finance. As pointed out in the Prime 

Minister's letter of instructions to the chairman, such a system would bo one under 
which all federal units would contribute ou a uniform basis to the fediwal resource. 
The attainment of such uniformity in the future Indian Federation is hamjiered 
by tile fact that, on tiiii one hand, numerous States make, or have made in the 
past, direct eontii but ions and, many of them enjoy a measure of imniiinity from 
the incidence of those very taxes which will he the main sonrecs of tederal 

revenue, or {lossess a privileged position in re.speet of eertain important 
federal subjeels such as deists and Telegraphs' and ’Coinage and Ckirreney.’ 

It was necessary for the (Vimmittee to make a detailed scrutiny of the origin 
and nature of these contributions, immunities and privileges and to ascertain at 
first liand the views of the States as to the c.xtent to which llu\v might be atfected 

by the setting up of a federal eonslitution in India. This entailed, in addition to 

an extensive tour in India, a vast amount of liist< rieal research and the collection 
and sifting of a great mass of statistical information. In the cireumstanee, the eom- 
pletiun of the Report (the actual drafting of which took only six weeks) wdthin less 
than seven mouths from the date of the Committee’s appointment has been no easy 
matter. The Committee remained in India from d'dth January till JOthApril I'J.ii. Details 
of their tour among the Indian State.-^, which extended to eonsiberably over 10.(X)0 
miles and involved almost continuous travelling, are given in Chapter I of the Re- 
port and in the map which serves as its frontispiece. Personal diseuHaions >vero 
held with 88 rulers or their ministers as well a.s with several deputations represent- 
ing whole classes of smaller States. The disciisHions and ,the collection of materials 
relevant to the issues raised, fully oeeiiiiied the Committee’s time in India and made 
it impossible to attempt the preparation of the Report before its return to England 
ill the middle of May. 

lIlSTOniCAlf SURVF.Y 

Chapter II of the Report gives a historical survey of the cireiimstaiiees in which 
tho ladiau Slates came into relation with the Rritish (Iqveniment and gives a brief 
account of th'^ origin of the contributions and immunities which arc reviewed in 
detail in 8ubse((ueut chapters. It is of the greatest importance that the conditions 
existing when the treaties w'crc made should be appreciated— anarchy, lawlessness 
and ruthless oppression were the order of the day and the rescue and prevention of 
may States by the Rritish Po>ver was achieved by military operations and the trea- 
ties of peace that followed them, it is iiueresting to observe how, as the result of 
economic developments subsequent to the transfer of the responsibilities of the East 
India Company to the Crown, the vStates had already become closely identified with 
numerous branches of all-India activities even before the emergence of the federal 
ideal. To a great extent indeed, Railways, Currency and Coinage, Posts and lele- 
grnphB, and .Salt arc already ‘federal subjects.’ The all-ludia services of public 
utility function in tho States as well as in Rritish India, and taxation through sea 
customs and tho salt tax is largely of all-India incidence. Rut the statp still lack 
the means of influencing policy in these matters and the measure of autonomy 
already vouchsaf'd to llritish India has made it difflcult for the Crown to safe- 
guard their interests iu the economic sphere. Hence the Committee regard it as in- 
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evitable that, in th(3 process of transfcrriiip: further responsibility in such matters 
to Indian hands, provision should bo made fur the due participation of the States. 

contriiuttions and immunities 

Chapter III to VIII of the Report contain detailed surveys (sniiplcmcntcd by 
Appendices) of the conlribiitions— cash contributions (j^cnerally known as tributes) 
and ceded territories and two of immunities (salt and sea custoniH) are^ of 
such intricacy and im]iortanco as to necessitate self-contained Chapters. The 
other contributions and immunities are classified as ‘misccllaiieous’ and reviewed in 
Chapter V and VIII. 

The Committee has from an early sta^o of its investigations fore-^een that it 
would eventually be necessary to frame sepaiate D'rms for each individual Slate 
on its entry into federation. * It has endeavoured, therefore, throughout its survi'y 
of the special contributions and privile^i'S, to formulate ])rinciples in accordance 
with winch definite ‘casli credits’ or immunity debits’ could be raisial in favour 
of, or aiziainst, each State concerned. In the great majority of cases it has been 
j)Ossible to sja'cify in the U«*port or otx' of its Appendices tln^ ('xa<‘t amount of 
thes(‘ credits and ibbits, but in others this will have to be dtUK' subsequently by 
a}>plication of the principles formulated. 

The recommendations of tiu' Committee in respect of the various eat('gori(‘s of 
contTibutions and ])nvileg(;s will be found briidly snmniarisi'd at the end of thu 
Chapters in which they are respect iv(‘ly reviewed. 

( ASH CONTIUni TlONS 

The cash contributions, of which no less than rd.u have been catalogued and 
classified in Apjiendices to the Report, are dealt with in Chapter III. 'I'hi'y ha\>> 
been dividc'd into two main cat<‘gories and S(,‘ven classes, i'fbe f^aleral l-'inanec 
Sub- Committee of the Ecdt.'ial Structure (bmmittiM' uf tin' Round J’able Cunfeiance 
recommeneUd that, in so far as these ]>aYments aia.* of a feudal nature, they should 
be wiped out jxisstf with th(' diieci contributions retpiiri'd from Rritish Indian 
provinces, and. furttier, that then' should be immediate r('ml^sIon in la'Spect of any 
part of such conlributions which may b(' in excess of b per cent of the total 
revenues of the Stat<' concerned. The present Report, how('vcr. does not acciqd, 
the view that the States’ contributions in general are of a feudal natur(*, and would 
justify remission not so much on feudal analogies as on the general princijdc of 
uniformity of contribution to federal sources. After scrutinising the origin and 
purpose of all the seven classi's of contribution rehrred to abovi', the Commit tel^ 
recommends that all except two should rank for remission. I'lie two (‘.\cej)tions 
are (1) contributions for siiecial or local purposes, and fd) ‘assigru'd’ tributes— i.e‘, 
tributes originally payable by one state to another but assigned by tlie creditor 
t^tate to the British (Jovernmemt. In respect of the former the Cummiitcc finds that 
these payments reiiuire further examination but, wiili one exception, in Mhich 
continued payment is found to be justified, they have bi'i'n jirovisionally classed 
for remission. In respect of the' latter the t’ommitiee's rcc'onnnendalion is that tliey 
should eventually revert to the States which assigned them. In this connec'tion the 
Committee expresses the hope that all payments of tributes bv one State to another 
will eventually disappear as being inconsistent with the idea of a fediration of 
equal units. 

The Committee endorses the recommendation of the Federal I'inance Sub-Com- 
mittee in r('gard to immediate relief for Slates whicli pay contributions of this kind 
in excess of b per cent of their total revenues. The amount thus recommcmlcd 
for immediate remis.sion is estimated at Rs. 11 lakhs per annum (about T8L\50().) 

As regards the period within which effect should be given to the general princi- 
I)le of remission the Committee recommends that this should bo done pari passu 
with the remission of direct contributions from the provinces of British India but 
that in any case, a moiety should be extinguished at latest within ten years troin 
entry into federation and the whole within twenty years. 

The revenue thus to be surrendered (exclusive of the Rs. 11 lakhs referred to 
above) is estimated at about Ks. 50 lakhs, or £442,500. 

The Committee observes that these contributions arc, by reason of their origin 
and nature, payable to the Paramount Power and would not pass, as a matter of 
course, to the Federal Government. But it anticipates that the Paramount Power 
would, in fact, place them, so long as they continue to be paid, at the disposal of 
that Government and that the States could raise no valid objectiou to such a course. 
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The Committee’s admisRion (Chapter IV) of claims by Sfates which have ceded 
territory in the past had, under its Terms of Reference, to be restricted to cessions 
made ‘in return for specific military ji^uarantees’. Sessions of this kind were made to 
provide the East India (Jompany with funds for the maintenance of a special force 
to protect an allied ruler, and are few in number, bein^ in fact found only in the 
case of the States of Hyderabad, Baroda, Owalior and Indore. fThc case of Sangli 
18 somewhat different but the cession made by that Suite has also been 

found by that Committee to be within its terms of referimce.) But where 
such cessions are found, they must in the Committee’s opinion be regarded 
as entitling the State concerned to a definite cash credit, since they ^ are 
analogous to a large class of tributes and, as often as not, it was entirely 
a matter of change whether a State admitted to the Company’s protection paid tri- 
bute or ceded territory instead. The identification of the arreas concerned has been 
a task of great complexity for the comj)letion of which the Committee is greatly 
indebted to a special Committee previously set up by the Government of India. 
The cash credits recommended in respect of these areas in the present Report 
amount to about Ks. .‘57 lakhs or C227,.'/K) being Rs, 22.98 lakhs for Baroda, Rs. 
11.78 lakhs for Gwalior, Ivs. 1.11 lakhs for Indore and Rs. 1.10 lakhs for Sangli. 
These figures have been arrived at on the basis with certain modifications, of tho 
net annual value of the territories concerned at the time of their cession. In the 
case of Hyderaliad no such credit is recommended because that State prefers the 
continuance of the sjiecial military arrangements whii'h the cession was designed to 
secure. It is recommended that practical cffi'Ct should be given to credits raised on 
account of ceded territories pari pasii with the reduction of direct contributions by 
provinces for Federal revenues. 

In C’hapter V the Committee reviews numerous claims by States but finds it 
unnecessary to raise any cash credits in respect of them. It fully recognises the fine 
record of some of the forces which many States maintained and their value for in- 
ternal security ])urposes as welt as for co operation with His Majesty’s forces in 
times of emergency . lUit it 'cannot ignore the very cogent grounds on which the 
Federal Finance Sub-( ’ommittee recommended ro the Round Tabic Conference that 
any question of giving a financial credit for these forces should be deferred until 
after Federation has been acliieved. The other claims which had to be considered in 
this Chapter arise mainly out of ccs'^ions of jurihdiction by States over lands required 
by the Government of India for railway, military or other purposes. The Committee’s 
recommendations in this sphere are designed to remove or alleviate by administrative 
measures tho grievances which are at present entertained. It is suggested that steps 
should be taken to give full ellcft to the ])riMciple that cession made to the Central 
Government for administrative reasons should not be exploited by it for fiscal pur- 
poses and that, so far as may b(' consistent with the financial requirements of the 
areas concerned for their own nninici{)al puri)ost'S. they should not be immune from 
the taxation of the State within which they are situated. In particular it is recom- 
mended that there should be no bar to tlie levy of income-tax by States on the in- 
comes of railway emjiloyces residing in State territory or on the profits of railway 
(other than Federal railways) earned within such territory. 

The Committee would also like to seeiffcct given to the general principle that, 
in respect of all provincial excise (i.e. excises on liquor, opium and intoxcating drugs) 
the proceeds of the whole of such taxation should accrue to the administrating unit 
within whose territories the taxed articles are consumed. 

Chapter VI deals with salt and begins by giving an account of the^ magnitude 
and sources of India’s salt supply, the system of its taxation and the financial im- 
portance of this feature of the Indian fi-cal system,-- it having been estimated that 
the Federal Government would draw considerably over 4 million pounds a year or 
about 01)^ per cent of its total revenues, from this source. An account is then 
given of tho Agreement with (States by which the , Government of India succeeded 
about 60 years ago in establishing a practical monopoly of salt production through- 
out the Indian continent, except in Kathiawar and Cutch where production was 
restricted so as to serve onlv local requirements. No immediate revision of existing 
salt agreements is recommended except in the case of Kathiawar and Cutch though 
the revision of other agreements will be for consideration in due course by the 
Federal Government and may be thought desirable in order to diminish the im- 
portation of foreign salt (which still amounts to 450 000 tons per annum) and to 
reduce liabilities in respect of compensations now paid to certain States for the 

61 
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closure of their salt sources. As regards Kathiawar and Cutch the Committee recom- 
mends the removal of all existing restrictions on the manufacture and marketing 
of salt, subject to the condition that the States concerned should permit collection 
of the federal salt duty at the source of manufacture, together with such administra- 
tive measure, as arc necessary to safeguard the. interests of the federal revenues. 

The extent to which certain States or their inhabitants arc, under existing ar- 
rangements, exempt from contributing to central revenues through the incidence of 
the salt tax is calculated at Rs. 40,0G,G57 or about £.345,000. The total of these 
immunities would be reduced by about £60,000 if the salt tax were extended to 
Kathiawar and Cutch in the manner proposed above. 

Chapter VII deals with sea customs and ports and, by reason of the importance 
and intricacy of the subject, is by far the longest Chapter in the Report. After 
setting out some of the difliculties in the way of bringing the policy ana ’practice of 
the States with regard to their ports into harmony with the requirements of Fede- 
ration, it gives a general account of all the ports belonging to the maritime States. 
The situation of these ports, with reference to India’s railway system, is clearly shown 
in a map which will be found at the end of the Report. The history of' past agree- 
ments and recent controversies is narrated at considerable length, with special 
reference to the rights of the Slates of Travancore arid Cochin in the port of Cochin, 
and to the customs barrier imposed by the Government of India at Viranigam 
against the nnaritirne States of Kathiawar. 

The relative value of the sea borne trade and customs receipts of 
British India and the States respectively is shown by the following 
figures, which relate to the year 19.30-31. The total value of the sea borne trade 
for all India in that year was 3G. 182 lakhs of rupees of which 1.550 lakhs, or 4.28 
per cent, relates to trade p.assing through the ports of the States, The customs 
collections at the States’ ports in the same year amounted to Rs. 280.78 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 122,65 lakhs w'as recovered for British India at the Viramgara line, 
leaving Rs. 158,13 lakhs in possession of the ^States. Thus the atnount retained by 
the States was about 4 per cent, of the whole. This amount does not however 
represent the total extent of the States’ immunities in respect of sea customs as 
there are certain cases, notably that of Kashmir, in whieh a State receives cash 
payment on account of special customs rights. The total immunity of the States 
in respect of sea customs is estimated to have been Rs. 182,42 lakhs or about 
£1,368,000 in 1930-21. 

The Committee feel that, in view of numerous factors subject to variations in 
respect of which prophecy is impossible, it cannot safely or useBilly make any 
estimate of the amount of compensation which it would be worth w’hile for the 
Federal Govermnent to offer to the States in return for the reliinpiishment of their 
customs rights. But in spite of the speculative risks involved, it feels that such an 
oiler ought to be made in respect of the rights of Travancore and Cochin States 
in the port of Cochin which, being the only port (excluding Portuguese Goa) 
between Bombay and Colombo which otfors safe anchorage and real harbour faci- 
lities to large ships at all seasons of the year, is of great present value, and must 
in the future be of even greater value to an Indian Federation, in whose undivided 
possession, unhampered by any obligations to third parties, it clearly ought to be. 

In this case alone, therefore, it is recommended that negotiations should be at 
once begun for buying out the rights of States. As regarus ports wholly owned 
by maritime States no such course is advised hut bearing in mind, on the one 
hand, the inconsistency with the ideal of true Federation of the retention by any 
federal unit of customs duties collected at its ports and on the, other the nnwilling- 
nesB of the States to part with their sovereign rights in this respect, the Committee 
recommends for consideration a compromise under which maritime States would bo 
enabled to retain the duties on goods imported through their own ports for consump- 
tion by their own subjects. It is recognised, however, that no such arrangemeut 
could be made, except with the consent of the States concerned, when its effect 
would be to curtail treaty rights. If effect were giveu to it by the erection of a 
customs barrier against the State concerned, there would be no question of any 
control or inspection by federal authority of the customs administration at the 
ports ; but in the event of adoption of some system of financial adjustment whereby 
the States would retain, or have refunded to it, the amount which it was entitled 
to receive, some measure of federal supervision or inspection would clearly be 
necessary. ^ 

In Chapter VIII the Committee reviews, under the heading of Miscellaneous 
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the privilepjeB enjoyed by certain States, or their Rulers, in respect of 
Posts and Tclc^^raphs, Coinage and Currency, customs and transit duties, and 
courtesy concessions in re^^ard to sea customs. 

As repjards Posts and I'clcp^raphs the committee finds that the maintenance by 
States of their own postal departments does not constitute an immunity to which a 
financial value could be attached. Nor is it in a position to recommend any action, 
other than that already taken or contemplated by the Government of fndia, in 
respect of certain f^rievances which the States have broup^ht to its notice. On the 
other hand, it finds that certain States are in possession of immunities in the form 
of free p^rants of stamps for official correspondence or free carria^jc of such corres- 
pondence by the Indian Postal Departments, and it recommends that debits be 
raised ap^ainst such Rtates, amounting in all to Rs. 10,27,020, or about £77,000. 

After full^ consideration of the potentialities of currency issue as a 
source of profit, the committee is not prepared to recommend that rights to 
issue metallic currency should be classified as immunities. Only about 20 States 
exercise such a right and in many of them it is limited to the minting of coins of 
very low value or of coins used for ceremonial rather than currency purposes. But 
in the case of Hyderabad, which, in addition to an extensive metallic coinage, has 
a curreney note issue of 9 crorcs of rupees, it is considered that its rights involved 
definite competition with the central or federal currency and justify the raising of 
an immunity debit of Rs, 17 lakhs. 

It is also recommended that, in the case of all other States possessing currency 
rights, eflbrts should bo made to arrange by negotiation that minting operations 
should bo confined within jiurely nominal limits or to the production of coins in- 
tended for ceremonial purposes. 

As regards land customs duties which arc levied by the Indian States and in 
many instances represent a substantial proportion of their revenues, the committee 
endorses the conclusion reached at the Round Table Conference that it is impossible 
to effect their aliolition in the near future. In these circumstances, and having re- 
gard to the grievances arising out of existing anomalies, the committee is inclined 
to favour the removal of restrictions on the levy of such duties in the relatively few 
cases w^hcre such restrictions are in force. But it is conscious of the retrograde and 
anti-federal nature of such a step and hopes that it will only be taken in eases 
where there is no room for doubt that it would be justified by local conditions and 
would not involve risk of serious repercussions on trade outside the territory of the 
Slate concerned. In regard to restrictions on the levy of transit duties and on the 
taxation of salt the committee recommends no abrogation of existing arrangements. 
It considers however that all compensatory payments now made to Rtates in respect 
of such arrangoraents should be treated as immunities. 

The courtesy customs concessions now enjoyed by Indian Princes are of two 
kinds. There is a major concession, enjoyed by 11 tUilers only, under which they 
import free of customs duty all goods intended for their personal use. The minor 
concession enjoyed by 7G other Rulers enables them to pass their personal effects 
through the customs free of duty when returning to India from abroad. 

The committee recommends the continuance, under Federation, of both conces- 
sions on the existing scale, but only subject to the condition that the major one 
should now be extended to the Viceroy. It also advocates the extension of the 
minor concession to all Governors of Provinces. 

In the concluding Chapter of its report the committee lays great stress on the 
fact that all its recommendations are conditioned by the assumption that the Rt.ates 
will federate and apply only to matters which fall within the proposed fu ld of 
federal subjects. It recognizes also that, although Federation is clearly a necessary 
stage in the political evolution of India, it cannot be achieved by compulsion. The 
assumption that no State can be compelled to enter Federation against its will was 
indeed the basis of all the discussions throughout the Round Table Conference. 
Havinf^ regard to this basic fact and to the unique character of the contemplated 
federation oetween elements which are not politically homogeneous and which vary 
infinitely in area, population and wealth, the task of the committee has been to 
suggest terms which, in its opinion, could be fairly and reasonably accepted by both 
the States and British India as the basis of a mutual and voluntary association. 
But so far as the States are concerned such association must be achieved with each 
of them individually, for it is only in a very general sense that it is possible 
to speak of the common interests of the States as contrasted with the 
interests of British India. The recommendations of the committee are thus 
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iatendod to provide the material for the inakinfr of individual settlements with each 
States on its entry into Federation on the basis of a balanre sheet which takes 
account of individual ‘credits' and ‘debits’. It is thus impossible to set off the 
debits of one State apiinst the credits of another. 

On the other hand it is natural that a State’s credits should be set off against 
its own debits and the committee recommends that this should be done. It would 
indeed be entirely unjustifiable that a 8tatc which enters Federation Hhould continue 
in the enjoyment of privileges or immunities which are delinitely inconsistent with 
the federal ideal and at the same time claim remission of tribute or other contri- 
butions on the ground that these are of a feudal character or are unknown in other 
federations. It is recommended therefore that, whenever it is propost'd to remit a 
contribution of this kind, any immunity debit raised against the Stale concerned 
should be set off against the proposed credit and no remission or payment be 
made unless the credit exceeds the debit, and then only to the extent of the 
balance. In only one case does the committee recommended an exception to this rule, 
namely that of cash contributions in excess of 5 per cent, of the revenues of a State. 
The remissions recommended in such cases are inteiuhd to be imniediaie, that is to 
say, prior to, and irrespective of, Federation, so that no question of ‘credits’ and 
‘debits’ arises in regard to them. 

Great difficulty is, however, presented by the fact that in the case of some States 
credits are non-existent or comparatively small, whiTcas the debits are exlensive. 
In some of these cases acceptance of the recommendaiions of the committee would 
considerably reduce the debits, but it has to be recognised that this cannot in all 
cases be achieved by compulsion. The immunities in question are in the great ma- 
jority of cases secured to the tState by treaty or agreement and the committee is 
not prepared to recommend that a tState should be confronted with the necessity of 
choosing between exclusion from Federation and a wholesale surremler of existing 
rights, involving pcibaps the loss of a large part of its rt'veiiue. Tlie anomalies of 
the present situation have their roots in the past and it is clear that rigid insistence 
upon uniformity will not only fail to advance the cause of Federation but might 
gravely prejudice it. 

The committee cannot, therefore, deny that its recommendations provide only a 
partial remedy for the existing w’ant of uniformity of contribution to central rcviaiues 
and conlemplate, to the extent that tributes may be remitted and jiiiynients made on 
account of ceded territories, a new burden upon them. Ihit in no circumstances 
would this burden exceed one crorc of Tnpees, or 1750, (KXJ \}vi annum, and there is 
every prospect of its remaining considerably below this amonni by reason of the 
proposed setting off of immunity debits against the credits raised. The cornmitteo 
nas also made certain rccommciKlations and euggeslions with respect to immunities 
which, if accepted, would result in a substantial addition to federal revenues. It 
considers it also justifiable to observe that certain pruvinees as well as certain iStates 
will to some extent be a burden on federal icvcnues and that those provinces will 
stand in very much the same relation to the Fedeial Government as those States 
which enjoy immunities and make no corresponding conliibutions in return. 

In conclusion the committee points out that, by the veiy fact of their entry into 
Federation, the States would be making a contribution which is not to be weighed 
in golden scales. It is by no means iiidiirerent to the importance of finuncial 
considerations, especially in these difficult times, but it has endeavoured to 
preserve a sense of proportion and to view all the elcraents of the problem in due 
relation to one another. It is on these grounds that it justifies which represents an 
honest endeavour to do justice between all the parties concerned and to establish 
a fair and equitable basis which could be accepted by them all without prejudicing 
either their interests or their self-respect. 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 

Sir M. Visweswarayy’s Bangalore Address 

Bir M. ViswfBwarayya delivered an addrews on the 8lh September 1932 before 
the UuiverBity Union, Banf^alore, on “Unemployment in India.” He said inter alia : 

The Unemployment Problem 

The unemployment problem in its present acute form has arisen in India from 
two, or ratlier, three canses. One is temporary, attributable to the world wide distur- 
bance of economic order since 1922 due to maldistribution of the world’s gold sup- 
plies, failure to meet War debts, uneven production and high tariffs.. .A second 
cause is the rapid growth of production in India after the War, and a third one, 
the defects and disabilities under which this country has been labouring for a long 
time past. 

According to the statistics published by the I^eague of Nations, the unemployed 
population in Euro])ean countries and the Ignited States of America at the beginning 
of this year numbered about 20 millions. Possibly in all these countries, the total 
number suffering from unemployment and short employment may not be b^ss than 
50 million. Tlie statistics of (‘mployment, production etc., in this country are defec- 
tive which mak(S it diffuMiU to get* a true picture of its affairs. No data are main- 
tained of industrial establishments which employ less than 20 persons and no esti- 
mates are forthcoming of the value of imoduction or iticorac from agriculture, in- 
dustries or other ooeu i»at ions. A rough (Stimate puts the number of unemployed 
in India at 40 million and the total number of ])eisons suffering from insufficient 
food, clothing, and shelter, even judged by the low Indian standards, cannot possi- 
bly be less tlian a hundred million. 

Unbalanced Occepational BTRErTURE 

The agricultural population of India gets regular employment for from four to 
six months in the year, and for all ])ractical purposes, has"a holiday for the rest of 
tlie time. Its wages and earnings, and its standard of living, would be materially 
higher, if arrangemtaits existed for providing it \^ith regular employment in cottage 
and rural industries during the months in which there is no farm work. 

The proportion of pcp>iilation which derivis its sn])port from agriculture in India 
is about 112 jicr cent. The corresponding perctnlages in other countries in recent 
years have been 


United Kingdom 

10.0 

V'^nited Btatvs 

22.0 

CJcrmany 

30.5 

France 

38 3 

Canada 

35.0 


These figures show that the pressure of the population on the soil in India it 
excessive, there being about twice as laige a niunber of pcisons engaged in agricul- 
ture as are to be found in cou ntries in which agriculiuie and industries are more 
evenly balanced. 

The proportion of population which deiivcs its support from industries in India 
is about 11.2 per cent the co ricsj ending percentages in other countries in recent 
years being : — 


United Kingdom 

39.7 

United States 

29.3 

Germany 

38.1 

France 

31.1 

Canada 

2G.9 


The chief point brought out by this comparison is that in each of the countries 
named, the percentage of population employed in the agricultural group has decreas- 
ed in pursuance of a policy of industrialisation, while m India it has gone on in- 
creasing owing to the absence of such a policy. 

Within the past twenty years, the population of India has increased by about 38 
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million. The population dependent on agriculture has increased but there has been 
no visible increase in production or occupations. Regarding this phenomenon, in a 
recent address before the Rotary Club, Calcutta, Ithc Editor of “Capital’’ remarked 
tn^ so vast an increase of population in so short a period cannot occur without 
BUHoring a decline in the average income and standard of living.” 

ihe following table indicates in a rough way the per cojtn^aj income from"] indus- 
tries and agriculture, respectively, of five of the most progressive countries of the 
world as compared \vith India 


Annual I n 'c o m e 


Country. 

From Industries 

From Agriculture 

United States of America 

1,900 

286 

Canada 

1,047 

461 

United Kingdom 

808 

SO 

Sweden 

3:i4 

129 

Japan 

120 

85 

India 

IJ 

67 


Total 

1,586 

1,511 

888 

518 

205 

80 


India s income from industries may be taken at about one-lifth of that from agri- 
culture, whereas the corresponding income in Great Britain, for instance, is about 
ten times that derived from agriculture. Although the ITnitcd States and Canada 
hold a dominating position so far as food products and raw materials arc concerned, 
tneir main source of wealth lies, not “in their tields, forests and mines but in 
their factories.” 

The per capita standard of living depends on the country’s total production or 
income. If production increases, the standard of living will increase with it. If 
population increases while production remains stationary, the average citizen will 
have less and less to live upon. And this is the position of India at the present 
time. A large increase in production is neccssarj? because existing standards are too 
low for decent human existence and population is growing rapidly iu relation 
to ineom e. 

In rnost estimates published by economists, you will find that in regard to divisi- 
ble wealth per capita, India ranks lowest of any country in the world, China alone 
excepted. The population of the country has been growing without any correspond- 
ing growth in income. Competent observers have remarked that the village popula- 
tion in many parts of the country lives on food often insufticiont and of poor (jua- 
Itty, and child mortality is excessive. The average duration of life in India is only 
about onc-half of what it is among the more prosperous nations of the West. 


Importance of Industries 

proceeding to point out the inportance of industries. Sir M. Viswoswarayya says 

Ihe Montagu-Chelrasford Report characterises agriculture in India as u precari- 
ous occupation. There is no profit to be made from it and the indebtedness of the 
peasantry is growing. A comparison of the census figures between 1011 and lOlil 
shows that while Western nations and Japan have been concentrating on industries 
and trade, India has been growing more and more predominantly agricultural. 

It is on record that since the World W’ar, farm production in United States of 
America has increased 50 per cent more rapidly than population. 

In the year 1900, the income from industries in the United States was about 
equal to that from agriculture. But since 1900 that country has so developed and 
expanded her industries that in a normal year the value of industrial products is 
about five times that derived from agriculture. Similarity it is on record that Japan 
increased production from industries from one billion yen in 1911, that is, before the 
W ar, to nearly seven billion yen by the year 1926. 

These instances bear eloquent testimony to the predominant position industries 
occupy in the economic life of every progressive nation and how much India has 
lost in recent years by inattention to industrial development. 


State Aid to Industries 

Sir M. Visweswarayya then goes on to refer to the reports of the various Provin- 
cial Unemployment Committees and the views of the Government of India and 
points out how, while the Indian Government shoved on the responsibility to the 
Provincial Governments, the latter suftered from lack of funds. He pointed out 
how in Britain, ihe United States, Germany, Irish Free State, Soviet Rassia and 
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Janan tho Governments were taking unceasing and active interest in developing 
industry and trade and asked the Government of India to aid industries not only 
with statistics regarding possibilities of production, but also by giving liberal and 
timely tariff protection. 

Discussing the effort expected from the people, Sir M. Visweswaraya laid 
emphasis on the need for self-discipline. He continued : — 

Restricting Growth of Population 

I have already drawn attention to the importance of checking the rapid growth 
of population under tho present conditions of its low etficiency and income. Popula- 
tion may be reduced by emigration and by late marriages ; but the more modern 
and effective method is birth control. The Indian birth rate is higher than that of 
moat European countries. Every now and then we come across a person who by 
allowing himself to bring up a large family, has had to cut down comforts first, 
stint necessaries next and ultimately end his life in penury and distress. Individual 
families should be advised by a suitable public organisation to keep down the 
number of children born within reasonable limits. Birth control is now largely prac- 
tised in civilised countries and it is not unknown in India. If adopted more 
extensively, it will help to reduce misery in individual families and raise the general 
standard of living. 

Training the Individuai 

Training in the household through the head of the Umily to promote individual 
efficiency should become a regular feature of Indian life. Character, capacity for 
work, discipline initiative, enterprise and the habit of saving are all qualities, which 
the young should imbibe from lessons imparted in the family. Heads of families 
should place in the hands of youg persons books and leaflets which teach self-help 
and sell-discipline. It should become a recognised practice in tho country for the 
vast majority of adult population to regard it a duty to devote about 8 hours a day 
to some gainful occupation or other. Every adult person who works, that is who is 
is not idle, will be thus doing his best to reduce poverty and increase the efficiency 
of our people. 

The wealth of a nation is men 
—Not silk, and cotton, and gold, 

The admission of women to many occupations now restricted under unwritten 
social laws to the male population, should no longer be withheld. The brunt of 
productive work at present falls on men, women being assigned to inferior occupa- 
tions or left to remain idle. If the country's total output of w'ork is ever to be 
satisfactory, women should be their fair share. You are aware that in Germany, 
Great Britain and the United Stales women serve in various professions and in 
various capacities, many of them in addition to their day-to-day domestic duties. In 
Soviet Russia, we understand, millions of women arc making their way to offices 
and factories. Some are engineers and journalists and some are even employed in 
the Army. 

Every ounce of energy that we can find in the people should be utilised to 
increase the working force of the nation. 

Sir M. Visveswarayya then referred to the need for the training of 'the people in 
self-discipline and in team work and for the Universities devoting more attention to 
scientific research, engineering, technology and higher commerce. 

Sir M. Visveswarayya goes on to suggest three emergency schemes in order to 
increase production and enlarge employment. They are : 

(1) Rapid Industrialization by multiplying factories and industrial establish- 
ments. 

(2) Rural Reconstruction by increasing production from agriculture and from 
cottage and home industries in rural areas by the co-operative effort of 
the people. 

(3) Establishment of Practical Training institutions to provide the last stages of 
precise knowledge needed fo: the practice of callings connected with industry and 
agriculture, for educated youths aud adult businessmen. 

Scheme for Industrialisation 

Scheme No. 1. Rapid Industrialization. 

The object of this proposal is to increase or multiply tho number of industries 
and industrial establiBDmeuts iu the country aud work them with local labour. If a 
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large number of these are successfully started and operated, they will give 
employment to our workless population and at the same time reduce the money 
which is going out of the eountry year after year to pay for the manufactured 
products imported. 

It is needless to state that any move on the part of the Government of the 
country to launch a vigorous policy of industrial advance in co-operation with the 
leaders of the people will bo enthusiastically welcomed at the present time. 

For our present purpose, industries may be considered under three classes : 

Minor industries including cottage and home industries ; 

Medium-scale industries requiring a capital outlay of, say, from Rs. 1 lakh to 
Rs, 30 lakhs ; 

Large-scale basie industries like cotton mills, machinery industries, automobiles, 
etc., requiring a capital outlay exceeding, say, Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The limits of capital here given are arbitrary and are mentioned only for pur- 
poses of illustration. 

It is easy to spread and develop minor industries rapidly in both urban and 
rural areas. People are used to them already ; only the methods are in many cases 
primitive, even though machinery itself may be modern. 

The scheme I have in view for minor industries is somewhat like this : — 

The country should be divided into units of area, each containing about 1,000 
houses or a population of 5,000. 

In ths first year, the statistics of existing industries should be collected including 
the quantities of products and their value and of the number of persons employed 
in them. Thereafter at the end of each year, similar information should be obtained 
and recorded and progress reviewed. 

What new industries can be started and how old ones may be kept efficient, or 
extended, should be under constant study in the locality. 

A Cjuncil of representatives consisting of businessmen and experts ns far as 
available, numbering from 7 to 12 persons, and elected by heads of families in the 
area, should take all measures necessary to energize the population and mobilise 
local resources to keep industrial activity proceeding at top speed. 

A review and statement of progress should be prepared at the close of each year 
by the said Council. 

Associations, municipalities, village panchayats, and other bodies, both public 
and private, should encourage the establishment of industries in their midst by 
granting suitable concessions and facilities. 

The chief requirements in starting an industry are managmiient, money, markets, 
men, material and machinery. The lirst two, namely, men of directing ability and 
integrity for management and the supply of capital are the two most important 
needs to begin an industry. The public of each locality should be oa the look-out 
for such men and for sohrecs of capital. The rest will present little or no diffi- 
culty ill this country. 

Medium-scale Industries.— To increase the number of industries of this class, 
which will be generally managed by companies working on the joint-stock principle 
the provincial governments concerned should, through their respective Departments 
of Industries and of other otlicers, gather information, facts any statistics regarding 
existing mcdium-scalej industries. A survey should be made of the resources 
available in the way of raw materials, power supply, market, etc., for establishing 
new industries. Businessmen should be invited by a public adverLisement to suggest 
schemes in which they may be interested. Chambers of Commerce and industrial 
associations should be also requested to gather similar information. Where possible, 
Government may engage local and foreign experts to travel through the province, 
consult local business men and moneyed and influential men and submit to govern- 
ment preliminary proposals for new industries which in their opinion may be 
developed with profit. 

If a systematic investigation is set on foot in this way, it should be possible 
in almost every province to discover, in the course of a single year, at least half a 
dozen schemes fit for serious consideration. 

Thereafter will follow a close scrutiny of each scheme by provincial committee 
or directorate of persons most interested in it and as well as by experts. The 
preliminary expenses should be shared by Goyernmeut aod partly by the people 
interested. 
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Before any echcme is finally sanctioned for exccution» the capital cost and 
operatinp: details of similar schemes actually existing in this and other countries 
should bo closely studied, and it should undergo scrutiny at the hands of at least 
two sets of advisers who have considered it independently. 

Large-scale Industries. — Large-scale industries and manufactures should be 
pioneered by groups of business men and financiers with the active supnort in 
money and advice of the provincial governments. These will include key industries 
like textiles, steel, machinery and pumps, electrical plant, automobiles, chemical 
industries and railway machinery and plant. 

When provincial governments in this country become autonomous, the represen- 
tatives of those governments should meet in conference and every provincial govern- 
ment should take upon itself the responsibility of pioneering, through its business 
men and otherwise, two or three of these indiistrieB. I’he provincial govern rnents 
should take financial risks in co-operation with business men and make sacrifices 
for 5 or 10 years at the commencement. If this policy is adopted, the preliminary 
losses will be spread over a large number of provincial governments and the burden 
will not be felt. In this way, almost all the basic industries named can be esta- 
blished in 5 to 10 years time. 

It is in the initial stages, usually during 15 or 20 years at the commencement 
that the money resources and organising power of the provincial governments will 
be needed. After that industries will look after themBelves with the customary help 
similar to that usually given in the Dominions in regard to tariff protection, 
baiiking etc. . 

There is some misapprehension in certain influential circles that only such in- 
dustries should be started ns are likely to pay dividends from the very start. They 
fail to recognise that there Is an element of speculating in almost every industry 
and it is only those people who venture that wun. It should not be forgotten too 
that even in an industrially developed country like the United States, statis- 
tics show that iu some years out of a hundred concerns started only about sixty 
survive. 

Scheme No. 2. Ruraj. Reconstruction 

There is no agricultural policy in India to stimulate production by Western 
methods, that is, methods wnich have for their constant aim the eliminating of 
wastes and the cutting down of costs of production. The object of the rural recons- 
truction scheme is to increase production and income by co-operativo effort and 
modern methods. The principal characteristics of the scheme are : — ’ 

The country should be divided into units of areas holding a population of about 
six thousand inhabitants. In the first year, statistics should be collected house by 
house, and an inventory taken of the total production of the village from agricul- 
ture, industries and service. At the end of every year, similar information will be 
collected and recorded. The total production and income of the village from year 
to year should be exhibited in the village rhavdi or hall. 

The agency to carry on this work will be a village council of 7 to 12 members 
and a headman elected by an association consisting of all the heads of families in 
the village or the group of hamlets constituting the unit area. This association 
will meet in conference about twice a year and will elect the village executive 
council. At these conferences, the provision of facilities for elementary educa- 
tion, occupational training and propaganda to foster home discipline, will all come 
under renew. 

The village council will be responsible to study the requirements and put into 
practice the various measures needed for increasing production and income in the 
area. Among the subjects which will occupy their close attention will be co-opera- 
tive farming, extension of irrigation, improvement of credit facilities and supply of 
good seed and manure. 

The scheme is based on the measures which I have seen practised in certain 
villages in the interior of Japan. In some villages which I visited, the figures giv- 
ing the growth of production and income were recorded on charts hung up in the 
village halls and I gathered from these charts cases where villages had increased 
their income about five-fold in 20 years. 

Provision is also made in the scheme for promoting certain disciplinanr measures 
in each rural unit area to make of;the villager a good worker and an efficient busi- 
noBB man. 

61(a) 
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Scheme No. 3. Practical Training iNSTiTunoNS 

. This institution is proposed with a view to provide the final BtaROS of instruc- 
tion, chiefly practical, needed by younp; persona before entering an^ particular call- 
ing. It niay be also attended by adult persons already in business to improve 
their skill in management. The institution will give the knowledge and skill re- 
quired by graduates and other young persons who have compietea their scholastic 
training and wish to Obtain practice or practical bints before they enter a farm, an 
industry or a shop. 

A short course not exceeding six months is all that is usually intended to be 
given at these institutions. There will be at the head of each of these a manager of 
organising ability assisted by a staff of expert instructors, mechanics, farmers and 
accountants. If a candidate wants information or instruction not available in them, 
the manager will procure the same from outside and sjrpply him. The manager 
may correspond with experts in any part of India and even with firms of consult- 
ing engineers, chemists, experts, etc., in foreign countries for this purpose. 

A City may have a fully equipp^ Institute^ a town may have a practical 

training School, and a group of villages may jointly set up a practical training 

class. 

A City Institute may provide practical instruction in half a dozen cottage 

industries or in the management of a farm or the iprecisc practical training 

needed by managers and accountants for the service of farming industry or 
trade. 

The Town School will be doing similar work but of a lower standard. The 
village classes will give instruction of a still lower standard required by farmers and 
artisans. 

The institute will also serve as an Intelligence Bureau to collect and supply in- 
formation from abroad for the benefit of persons engaged in an industry or trade 
in the local area. 

The training given will fill the gap which at present exists between the education 
received in scholastic institutions ana the qualification needed in order to make good 
in a farm, factory or shop. It will be a substitute for the slow, ill-regulated train- 
ing obtainable by the fast disappearing system of apprenticeship. 

In placing before you the three emergency schemes just outlined, I have left 
out many details and dwelt only on the general governing considerations. Should 
any body of business men feel interested in the schemes and desire further informa- 
tion, I shall be happy to amplify the same in greater detail. As some of 
those present in this audience may be aware, one of the three proposals— the Rural 
Reconstruction Scheme— is fully explained in a printed pamphlet issued by me last 
year. 
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